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PREFATORY  NOTE  TO  THE  PRESENT  EDITION. 


Ik  preparing  this  new  edition,  1  have  incorporated  ull 
the  additions  and  alterations  which  are  introduced  in  the 
fourth  edition  of  the  German  ;  *  some  of  which,  especially 
in  the  first  volume,  are  of  considerable  importance,  such  as 
the  fuller  view  given  jf  the  constitution  and  functions  of 
the  senate,  the  earlier  paragraphs  of  the  chapter  on  Re- 
ligion, and  the  note  on  the  history  of  the  Greek  alphabet  at 
p.  281 .  I  have  also  embraced  the  opportunity  of  correct- 
ing various  error?  of  my  own  or  of  the  printer,  that  had 
formerly  escaped  notice ;  and  I  have  subjected  the  transla- 
tion particularly  in  the  earlier  portion  to  careful  revision^ 
so  i^  to  make  the  rendering  more  accurate  and  consistent, 
and  in  not  a  few  instances,  I  trust,  more  idiomatic 

Glajgow  Colliob,  Odnher^  ,1868. 

*  In  \\\^  fifth  edition  of  the  first  Toluroe,  which  Dr.  Mommsen  has  re- 
ct^ntly  Hciit  to  me,  he  has  made  no  change  of  any  moment,  except  the  in* 
«ei  tion  of  a  note  on  the  nowlj  discovered  inscription  of  ^milius  PauUn^ 
vrhich  wi/1  be  found  at  the  end  of  Vol  II.  of  the  English  edition. 


PREFACE 

TO  TBI 

FIRST   ENGLISH    EDITION 


Dr.  Theooor  Mommsbn's  researches  into  the  languages^ 
laws,  and  institutions  of  ancient  Rome  and  Italy  are  now 
so  well  known  and  appreciated  by  the  best  scholars  of  this 
country,  that  it  may  seem  presumptuous  on  my  part  to 
step  forward  for  the  purpose  of  introducing  his  work  on 
Roman  history  to  the  English  public.  I  should  indeed 
have  been  glad  to  leave  this  duty  to  others,  or  have  allowed 
the  book  to  take  its  own  chance,  feeling  quite  sure  that  no 
words  of  mine  are  likely  to  attract  readers,  and  that  the 
work  itself,  iu  its  English  garb,  will  become  as  popular  in 
this  country  as  it  is  in  the  land  of  its  birth.  But  several 
years  ago  1  was  applied  to  by  more  than  one  enthusiastic 
admirer  of  Dr.  Mommsen  in  Germany  to  do  something 
towards  making  his  History  of  Rome  known  in  this  coun- 
try, and  a  repeated  perusal  of  the  German  original  led  me 
to  the  conviction  that  its  author  richly  deserved  the  admi- 
ration of  his  countrymen.  I  accordingly  felt  it  both  a  duty 
and  a  pleasure,  some  years  back,  to  prevail  upon  my  friend, 
Mr.  George  Robertson,  to  give  to  the  public  at  least  a 
specimen  of  the  book,  ii  an  English  translation  of  the  first, 
or  introductory  chapters,  on  the  early  inhabitants  of  Italy 
— a  subject  on  which  no  man  is  better  entitled  to  be  lis 
tencd  to  with  respect  and  attention  than  Dr.  Mommsen. 
The  specimen  which  ivas  then  published  would,  I  hoped. 
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create  a  desire  for  the  whole  work,  and  in  this  hope  I  aavt 
not  been  disappointed.  The  result  is  the  present  translft" 
tion  ;  of  its  merits  it  does  not  become  me  to  speak  in  Uiij 
place.  But  I  may  be  permitted  to  remark  that,  unlike  Uie 
common  run  of  translations  from  the  German,  it  was  un^ 
dertaken  by  Mr.  Dickson  entirely  as  a  labour  of  love,  and 
that  his  sole  object  has  been  to  lay  before  his  countrymen  a 
masterwork  of  a  foreign  literature,  and  to  spare  no  trouble 
to  do  justice  to  its  author. 

Here  my  functions  might  cea^e,  and  I  might  safely 
leave  the  book  to  tell  its  own  tale;  but  for  the  younger 
generation  of  students  I  would  fun  venture  to  add  one  or 
two  observations  on  the  rela^tion  in  which  Mommscn^s  work 
stands  to  SXb  predecessors,  and  especially  to  Niebuhr,  for  he 
himself  scarcely  ever  enters  into  any  controversial  discus- 
sions with  those  who  have  laboured  before  him  in  the  same 
field,  and  whose  names  he  in  &ct  hardly  ever  mentions.  In 
regard  to  this  point  it  ought  to  be  borne  in  mind  that  Dr. 
Mommsen'^  work,  though  the  production  of  a  man  of  most 
profound  and  extensive  learning  and  knowledge  of  the 
jvorld,  is  not  so  much  designed  for  the  professional  scholar 
as  for  intelligent  readers  of  all  classes,  who  take  an  interest 
in  the  history  of  bygone  ages,  and  are  inclined  there  to  seek 
information  that  may  guide  them  safely  through  the  pei> 
plexing  mazes  of  modern  history.  Much  that  could  not 
but  be  obscure  and  unintelligible  in  the  days  of  Niebuhr 
has  since  been  made  clear  by  the  more  extended  researches 
of  numerous  scholars  in  this  and  other  countries ;  many 
mistakes  unavoidable  to  the  first  inquirers  have  been  recti* 
fied ;  and  many  an  hypothesis  has  been  proved  to  be  with- 
out solid  foundation ;  but  with  all  this  the  main  results 
arrived  at  by  the  inquiries  of  Niebuhr,  such  as  his  views  cf 
Uic  ancient  population  of  Rome,  the  origin  of  the  Plebs,  ths 
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relACion  between  the  patrici&ns  and  plebeians,  the  real  n» 
tare  of  the  ager  publicus,  and  many  other  points  of  intei* 
est,  have  been  acknowledged  by  all  his  successors,  and  how- 
ever much  some  of  them  may  be  inclined  to  cavil  at  pa^ 
ticular  opiLions,  it  must  be  owned  that  the  main  pillars  of 
his  grand  structuie  are  still  unshaken,  and  are  as  such  tacit- 
ly acknowledged  by  Dr.  Mommsen,  who  in  the  present 
work  has  incorporated  all  that  later  researches  have  brought 
to  light  in  the  history  not  only  of  Rome,  but  of  all  other 
ufttions  which  in  the  course  of  time  became  subject  to  the 
City  of  the  Seven  Hills.  Many  points  no  doubt  are  still 
matters  of  mere  conjecture,  and  Dr.  Mommsen  has  nothing 
to  offer  in  such  cases  but  theories ;  but  whatever  ultimately 
their  value  may  be  found  to  be,  they  are  at  all  events  evi- 
dences of  progress,  and  will  act  as  a  stimulus  to  the  stu* 
dents  of  our  days  as  did  the  views  of  Niebuhr  to  his  coiv 
temporaries  half  a  century  ago. 

L.    SCHMITZ. 

£DmvBOB  December^  1S61 
1* 
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GiKirge  Robertson  published  an  excellent  translation  {U 
wliicfa,  so  far  as  it  goes,  I  desire  to  acknowledge  my  obliga- 
tions) of  the  introductory  chapters  on  the  early  inhabitanUi 
of  Italy ;  but  other  studies  and  engagements  did  not  per- 
mit him  to  proceed  with  it.  I  accordingly  requested  a  td 
ubtatned  Dr.  Mommsen's  permission  to  translate  his  work. 

The  translation  has  been  prepared  from  the  third  edition 
of  the  original,  published  in  the  spring  of  the  present  year 
at  Berlin.  The  sheets  have  been  transmitted  to  Dr.  Monim- 
sen,  who  has  kindly  communicated  to  me  such  suggestions 
as  occurred  to  him.  I  have  thus  been  enabled,  more  espe> 
cially  in  the  first  volume,  to  correct  those  passages  where  I 
had  roisappiehended  or  failed  to  express  the  author's  mean- 
ing, and  to  incorporate  in  the  English  work  various  addi« 
tions  and  corrections  which  do  not  appear  in  the  original. 
The  author  has  also  furnished  mo  with  some  interesting 
notes,  such  as  that  on  the  Servian  census  at  page  95,  that 
on  the  word  vates  at  page  240,  and  that  on  Appius  Claudius 
at  page  292.*  With  reference  to  the  latter  I  have  inserted 
in  an  appendix  Dr.  Mommsen's  more  matured  views  as 
embodied  by  him  in  a  paper  on  the  Patrician  Claudii  re> 
ocntly  read  before  the  Prussian  Academy.  The  note  at 
page  442,f  on  the  treaties  with  Carthage,  has  been  extract- 
ed from  the  author's  work  on  Roman  Chronology — a  book 
which,  in  additi:>n  to  its  intrinsic  merits,  derives  a  peculiar 
interest  from  the  &ct,  that  it  is  written  in  friendly  ccntro* 
versy  with  the  author's  own  brother. 

In  executing  the  translation  I  have  endeavoured  to  fo) 

*  [The  note  on  the  Servian  census  has  been  preserved  at  p.  13S,  al 
I  hough  not  quite  consistent  with  Dr.  Mommsen's  later  viev  in  vol.  ii.  pk 

;  that  on  the  word  vote*  at  p.  805  has  been  considerably  modified' 
and  the  view  given  tn  the  note  on  Appius  Claudius  has  now  been  ev 
bodied  in  the  teit] 

{  [Now  ^venin  Appendix  II.] 
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low  the  original  as  closely  as  is  consistf;nt  with  a  due  re 
gard  to  the  difference  of  idiom.  Many  of  our  trauslationi 
from  the  German  are  so  literal  as  to  reproduce  the  very 
order  of  the  Grerman  sentence,  so  that  they  are,  if  not  alto- 
gether unintelligible  to  the  English  reader,  at  least  far  from 
readable,  while  others  deviate  so  entirely  from  the  form  of 
the  origmal  as  to  be  no  longer  translations  in  the  propei 
sense  of  the  term.  I  have  sought  to  pursue  a  middle 
course  between  a  mere  literal  translation,  which  would  be 
repulsive,  and  a  loose  paraphrase,  which  would  be  in  the 
case  of  such  a  work  peculiarly  unsatisfactory.  Thoae  who 
are  most  conversant  with  the  difficulties  of  such  a  task  will 
probably  be  the  most  willing  to  show  forbearance  towards 
the  shoi'tcomings  of  my  performance,  and  in  particular 
towards  the  too  numerous  traces  of  the  German  idiom, 
which,  on  glancing  over  the  sheets,  I  find  it  stOl  to  retain. 

The  reader  may  perhaps  be  startled  by  the  occurrence 
now  and  then  of  modes  of  expression  more  ^miliar  and 
colloquial  than  is  usually  the  case  in  historical  works. 
This,  however,  is  a  diaracteristic  feature  of  the  original,  to 
which  in  fact  it  owes  not  a  little  of  its  charm.  Dr.  Momm« 
sen  ofVen  uses  expressions  that  are  not  to  be  found  in  the 
dictionary,  and  he  freely  takes  advantage  of  the  unlimited 
facilities  afforded  by  the  German  language  for  the  coinage 
or  the  combination  of  words.  I  have  not  unfrequently,  in 
deference  to  his  wishes,  used  such  combinations  as  ^  Cartha* 
gino-Sicilian,"  '^  Romano-Hellenic,^  ^.,  although  less  con- 
genial to  our  English  idiom,  for  the  sake  of  avoiding  longer 
periphrases. 

In  Dr.  Mommsen's  book,  as  in  every  other  Grerman 
work  that  has  occasion  to  touch  on  abstract  matters,  there 
occur  sentences  couched  in  a  peculiar  terminology  and  not 
very  suscep^ble  of  translation.     There  are  one  or  two  sen^ 
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(enoes  of  this  sort,  more  especially  in  the  chapter  on  Ro 
tigion  in  the  Ist  vokime,  and  in  the  critique  of  Euripides  in 
the  last  chapter  of  the  2nd  volume,  as  to  which  I  am  not 
very  con£dent  that  1  have  seiied  or  succeeded  in  expressing 
I  hi!  meaning.    In  these  cases  I  have  translated  literally. 

In  th-?  spelling  of  proper  names  I  have  generally  adopt 
evi  the  Latin  orthography  as  more  familiar  to  scholars  in 
{his  country,  except  in  cases  where  the  spelling  adopted  by 
Dr.  Mommsen  is  marked  by  any  special  peculiarity.  A.t 
the  same  time  entire  uniformity  in  this  respect  has  not  been 
aimed  at. 

I  have  ventured  in  various  instances  to  break  up  the 
paragraphs  of  the  original  and  to  furnish  them  with  addi- 
tional marginal  headings,  and  have  carried  out  more  fully 
the  notation  of  the  years  b.o.  on  the  margin. 

Two  more  volumes  of  still  deeper  interest  bring  down 
the  history  to  the  fall  of  the  Republic.  Dr.  Mommsen  has 
expressed  his  intention  of  resuming  the  work  and  narrating 
the  History  of  the  Empire.  But  the  execution  of  this  plan 
has  been  suspended  owing  to  his  other  engagements.  He 
is  at  present  occupied,  under  the  auspices  of  the  Prussian 
Academy  of  Sciences,  in  editing  a  great  collection  of  Latin 
Inscriptions — ^a  field  of  labour  which  he  has  made  pecu- 
liarly his  own. 

It  is  due  to  Dr.  Schmitz,  who  has  kindly  encouraged  uio 
in  this  undertaking,  tliat  I  should  state  that  I  alone  am  ra^ 
iponsible  for  the  execution  of  the  translation.  Whatever 
may  be  thought  of  it  in  other  respects,  I  venture  to  hope 
that  it  may  convey  to  the  English  reader  a  tolerably  accu 
fate  impresidon  of  the  contents  and  general  spirit  of  thi 

book* 

William  P.  DiCKSOir, 

MivfiR  or  Gamkboh,  9t.  Ahdrkws,  December^  1861. 


EXTRACT   FROM   DR.   MOMMSEN'S 

PREFACE. 


Thx  Varronian  computation  hj  years  of  the  City  is  ro 
tained  in  the  text ;  the  figures  on  the  margin  indicate  the 
corresponding  year  before  the  birth  of  Christ. 

In  calculating  the  corresponding  years,  the  year  I  of  the 
City  has  been  assumed  as  identical  with  the  year  753  b.o., 
and  with  Oiymp.  6,  4 ;  although,  if  we  take  into  account 
the  circumstance  that  the  Roman  solar  year  began  with  the 
1st  day  of  March,  and  the  Greek  with  the  1st  day  of  July, 
the  year  1  of  the  City  would  according  to  more  exact  cal- 
culation correspond  to  the  last  ten  months  of  753  and  the 
first  two  months  of  752  b.o.,  and  to  the  last  four  months 
of  01.  6,  3  and  the  first  eight  of  01.  6,  4. 

The  Roman  and  Greek  money  has  uniformly  been  com« 
muted  on  the  basis  of  assuming  the  Iibral  as  and  sestertius^ 
and  the  denarius  and  Attic  drachma^  respectively  as  equal, 
and  taking  for  all  sums  above  100  denarii  the  present  value 
In  gold,  and  for  all  sums  under  100  denarii  the  present 
value  in  silver,  of  the  corresponding  weight.  The  Roman 
pound  (=  327*45  grammes)  of  gold,  equal  to  4000  sesterces, 
has  thus,  according  to  the  ratio  of  gold  to  silver  1  :  15*5, 
been  reckoned  at  304^  Prussian  thalers  [about  £43],  and 
the  denarius,  according  to  the  value  of 'silver,  at  7  Prussian 
f^sehen  [about  8ff.].* 

Kiepert's  map  will  give  a  clearer  idea  of  the  militarj 
ooDJolidation  of  Italy  than  can  be  conveyed  by  any  descrip- 
tion. 

*  [I  have  ieemed  it,  in  general,  suffident  to  give  tha  valae  or  the  Ro 
man  money  approzimstely  in  round  numbers,  assaming  for  that  purpoi< 
100 sesterces  as  equivalent  to  £1 . — Tr.]      ' 
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CHAPTER    I. 

INTRODUCTION. 

Till  Medilerranean  Sea  with  its  various  branches^  pone 
trating  far  into  the  great  Continent,  forms  the 
tSf^^^'^    largest  gulf  of  the  ocean,  and,  alternately  nap*      , 
rowed  by  islands  or  projections  of  the  land  and    --- 
expanding  to  considerable  breadth,  at  once  separates  and 
connects  the  three  divisions  of  the  Old  World.    The  shores 
of  this  inland  sea  were  in  ancient  times  peopled  by  vari* 
ous  nations  belonging  in  an  ethnographical  and  philological 
[>oint  of  view  to  different  races,  but  constituting  in  thcir_  _  ^^ 
historical  aspect  one  whole.     This  historic  whole  has  been 
usually,  but  not  very  appropriately,  entitled  the  history  of 
the  ancient  world.     It  is  in  reality  the  history  of  civiliza- 
tion among  the  Mediterranean  nations;  and,  as  it  passes 
before  us  in  its  successive  stages,  it  presents  four  great 
phases  of  development — the  history  of  the  Coptic  or  Egyp-     _ 
tian  stock  dwelling  on  the  southern  shore,  the  history  of  ,^ 
the  Ara?naean  or  Syrian  nation  which  occupied  the  caJ 
coast  and  extended  into  the  interior  of  Asia  as  far  as  the       s 
Euphrates  and  Tigris,  and  the  histories  of  the  twin-peoples, 
the  Hellenes  and  Italians,  who  received  as  their  heritage  the 
countries  on  the  European  shore.     Each  of  these  histories 
was  in  its  earlier  stages  connected  with  other  regions  and 
with  other  cycles  of  historical  evolution  ;  but  each  soon  en* 
tered  on  its  own  distinctive  career.  The  surrounding  nations 
of  alien  or  even  of  kindred  extraction — the  Berbers  and 
Negroes  of  Africa,  the  Arabs,  Persians,  and   Indians   .»( 
Asia,  the  Celts  and  Germans  of  Europe — came  into  mani- 
fold contact  with  the  peoples  inhabiting  the  borders  of  the 
Mediterranean,  but  they  neither  imparted  unto  thera  nor 
receiv'cd  from  ihem  any  influences  exercising  decisive  cfl*   ' 
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on  their  respective  destinies.  So  far,  therefore,  as  cycles 
of  culture  admit  of  demarcation  at  all,  the  cycle  which  has 
its  culminating  points  denoted  by  the  names  Thebes,  Cai>* 
thage,  Athens,  and  Rome,  may  be  regarded  as  an  unity. 
The  four  nations  represented  by  these  names,  after  each  of 
them  had  attained  in  a  path  of  its  own  a  peculiar  and  ncbhi 
civilization,  mingled  with  one  another  in  the  most  varie<1 
relations  of  reciprocal  intercourse,  and  skilfully  elaborated 
and  richly  developed  all  the  elements  of  human  nature. 
At  length  their  cycle  was  accomplished.  New  peoples  who 
hitherto  had  only  laved  the  territories  of  the  states  of  the 
Mediterranean,  as  waves  lave  the  beach,  overflowed  both  its^ 
"chores,  severed  the  history  of  its  south  coast  from  that  of 
the  north,  and  transferred  the  centre  of  dvilication  from  the 
Mediterranean  to  the  Atlantic  Ocean.  The  distinction  be- 
tween ancient  and  modern  history,  therefore,  is  no  mere 
accice  )<',  nor  yet  a  mere  matter  of  chronological  oonve- 
ruenre.  ^Yhat  is  called  modem  history  is  in  reality  the 
form^iMon  of  a  new  cycle  of  culture,  connected  in  several 
p^.agcj  ol  its  development  with  the  perishing  or  perished 
civilization  of  the  Mediterranean  states,  as  this  was  connect- 
ed with  the  primitive  civilization  of  the  Indo-Germania 
stock,  bnt  ^'^s<r»fd,  like  the  earlier  cycle,  to  traverse  an 
>:  .  ''  .'<!  own.  It  too  is  destined  to  experience  in  full 
;Po<c,]>-f'  '!(«  vit-issitudes  of  national  weal  and  woe,  the  p& 
ricd^  of  ^"pwth,  of  maturity,  and  of  age,-  the  blessedness 
of  u-eative  effort  in  religion,  polity,  and  art,  the  comfort  of 
enjoying  the  material  and  intellectual  acquisitions  which  it 
has  won,  perhaps  also,  some  day,  the  decay  of  productive 
power  in  the  satiety  of  contentment  with  the  goal  attained. 
And  yet  this  goal  will  only  be  temporary :  the  grandest 
ejstem  of  civilization  has  its  orbit,  and  may  complete  its 
course ;  but  not  so  the  human  race,  to  wiiich,  just  when  it 
•t^ems  to  have  reached  its  goal,  the  old  task  is  ever  set  ansfw 
with  a  wider  range  and  with  a  deeper  meaning. 

Our  aim  is  to  exhibit  the  last  act  of  this  great  historical 
drama,  to  relate  the  ancient  history  of  the  cen- 
tral   peninsula     projecting   from   the  northern 
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continent  into  the  Mediterranean.  It  is  formed  by  the 
mountain-system  of  the  Apennines  branching  off  in  a  south- 
em  direction  from  the  western  Alps.  The  Apennines  take 
in  the  first  instance  a  south-eastern  course  between  the 
bniader  gulf  of  the  Mediterranean  on  the  west,  and  the 
iiatTow  one  on  the  east ;  and  in  the  close  vicinity  of  the 
latter  they  attun  their  greatest  elevation,  which,  however, 
scarce  reaches  the  line  of  perpetual  snow,  in  the  Abruzzi. 
From  the  Abruzzi  the  chain  continues  in  a  southern  direo* 
uon,  at  first  undivided  and  of  considerable  height ;  afler  a 
depression  which  forms  a  hill-country,  it  splits  into  a  some- 
what flattened  succession  of  heights  towards  the  south-east 
and  a  more  rugged  chain  towards  the  south,  and  in  both 
directions  terminates  in  the  formation  of  narrow  peninsulas. 
The  flat  country  on  the  north,  extending  between  the 
Alps  and  the  Apennines  as  far  down  as  the  Abruzzi,  does 
not  belong  geographically,  nor  until  a  yetj  late  period  even 
historically,  to  the  southern  land  of  mountain  and  hil],  the 
Italy  whose  history  is  here  to  engage  our  attention.  It  was 
not  till  the  seventh  century  of  the  city  that  the  coi||^t-district 
from  Sinigaglia  to  Rimini,  and  not  till  the  eighth  that  the 
basin  of  the  Po,  became  incorporated  with  Italy.  The  an- 
cient boundary  of  Italy  on  the  north  was  not  the  Alps  but 
the  Apennines.  This  mountain-system  nowhere  r^^es  ab- 
ruptly into  a  precipitous  chain,  but,  spreading  broadly  over 
the  land  and  enclosing  many  valleys  and  table-lands  con- 
nected by  easy  passes,  presents  conditions  which  well  adapt 
it  to  become  the  settlement  of  man.  Still  more  suitable  in 
this  respect  are  the  adjacent  slopes  and  the  coast-districts 
on  the  east,  south,  and  west.  On  the  east  coast  the  plain 
of  Apulia,  shut  in  towards  the  north  by  the  mountain-block 
of  th^  Abruzzi  and  only  broken  by  the  steep  isolated  ridge 
of  Garganus,  stretches  in  an  uniform  level  with  but  a  scan- 
ty development  of  coast  and  stream.  On  the  south  coast, 
between  the  two  peninsulas  in  which  the  Apennines  termi- 
nate, extensive  lowlands,  poorly  provided  with  harbours  but 
well  watered  and  fertile,  adjoin  the  hill-country  of  the  int^ 
rior.    The  west  coast  presents  a  far-stretching  domain  in- 
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teniected  by  considerable  streams,  in  particular  by  the 
Tiber,  and  shaped  by  the  action  of  the  waves  and  of  the 
once  numerous  volcanoes  into  manifold  variety  of  hill  and 
valley,  harbour  and  island.  Here  the  regions  of  Etruriai 
Liatium,  and  Campania  form  the  very  flower  of  the  land  of 
Italy.  South  of  Campania,  the  land  in  front  of  the  rnonu* 
Cains  gradually  diminishes,  and  the  Tyrrhenian  Sea  almosi 
washes  their  base.  Moreover,  as  the  Peloponnesus  is  aU 
tached  to  Greece,  so  the  island  of  Sicily  is  attached  to  Italy 
—the  largest  and  fairest  isle  of  the  Mediterranean,  having 
a  mountainous  and  partly  desert  interior,  but  girt,  espe* 
cially  on  the  east  and  south,  by  a  broad  belt  of  the  finest 
coast-land,  mainly  the  result  of  volcanic  action.  Geograph- 
ically the  Sicilian  mountains  are  a  continuation  of  the 
Apennines,  hardly  interrupted  by  the  narrow  "rent** 
{^ Prffiof)  of  the  straits;  and  in  its  historical  relations  Sicily 
was  in  earlier  times  quite  as  decidedly  a  part  of  Italy  as 
the  Peloponnesus  was  of  Greece, — a  field  for  Uie  struggles 
of  the  same  races,  and  the  seat  of  a  similar  superior  civili- 
zation.      ^ 

The  Italian  peninsula  resembles  the  Grecian  in  the  tem- 
perate climate  and  wholesome  air  that  prevail  on  the  hills 
of  moderate  height,  and  on  the  whole,  «lso,  in  the  valleys 
and  plf^ns.  In  development  of  coast  it  is  inferior ;  it 
wants,  in  particular,  the  island-studded  sea  which  made  the 
Hellenes  a  seafaring  nation.  Italy  on  the  other  hand  excels 
its  neighbour  in  the  rich  alluvial  plains  and  the  fertile  and 
grassy  mountain-slopes,  which  are  requisite  for  agriculture 
and  the  rearing  of  cattle.  Like  Greece,  it  is  a  noble  land 
which  calls  forth  and  rewards  the  energies  of  man,  opening 
up  alike  for  restless  adventure  the  way  to  distant  lands  and 
for  quiet  exertion  modes  of  peaceful  gain  at  home. 

But,  while  the  Grecian  peninsula  is  turned  towards  tfin 
east,  the  Italian  is  turned  towards  the  west^  As  the  coasts 
of  Epirus  and  Acarnania  had  but  a  subordinate  impoitanot 
in  the  case  of  Hellas,  so  had  the  Apulian  and  Messapian 
coasts  in  that  of  Itnly  ;  and,  while  the  regions  on  which  the 
historical  development  of  Greece  has  been  mainly  dependent 
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— Attica  and  Maocdonia — ^look  to  the  east,  Etruriay  Latium 
and  Campania  look  to  the  west  In  this  way  the  two  pe 
ninsulas,  f90  close  neighbours  and  almost  sisters,  stand  as  it 
were  averted  from  eadi  (>ther.  Although  the  naked  eyo 
can  discern  from  Otranto  the  Acroceraunian  mountains,  the 
ttaliaoB  and  Hellenes  came  into  earlier  and  closer  contact 
on  every  other  pathway  rather  than  on  the  nearest  across 
the  Adriatic  Sea.  In  their  instance,  as  has  happened  no 
often,  the  historical  vocation  of  the  nations  was  prefigured 
in  the  relations  of  the  ground  which  they  occupied ;  the 
two  great  stocks,  on  which  the  civilization  of  the  ancient 
world  grew,  threw  their  shadow  as  well  as  their  seed,  the 
one  towards  the  east^  the  other  towards  the  west. 

We  intend  here  to  relate  the  history  of  Italy,  not  sim- 
itaUaD  hi*,  ply  the  history  of  the  city  of  Rome.  Although, 
**'^'  in  the  formal  sense  of  political  law,  it  wat  the 

civic  community  of  Rome  which  gained  the  sovereignty 
A  first  of  Italy  and  then  of  the  world,  such  a  view  cannot  be 
^^  held  to  express  the  higher  and  real  meaning  of  history. 
What  has  been  called  the  subjugation  of  Italy  by  the  Ro- 
mans appears  rather,  when  viewed  in  its  true  light,  as  the 
consolidation  into  an  united  state  of  the  whole  Italian  stock 
— ^a  stock  of  which  the  Romans  .were  doubtless  the  most 
powerful  branch,  but  still  were  a  branch  only. 

The  history  of  Italy  falls  into  two  main  sections:  (1) 
its  internal  history  down  to  its  union  under  the  leadership 
of  the  Latin  stock,  and  (2)  the  history  of  its  sovereignty 
over  tlie  world.  Under  the  first  section,  which  will  occupy 
the  first  two  books,  we  shall  have  to  set  forth  the  settle- 
ment of  the  Italian  stock  in  the  peninsula ;  the  imperilling 
of  its  national  and  political  existence,  and  its  partial  subju* 
gation,  by  nations  of  other  descent  and  older  civilization; 
Greeks  and  Etruscans  ;  the  rebellion  of  the  Italians  against 
the  strangers,  and  the  annihilation  or  subjection  of  the  lat- 
ter; finally,  the  struggles  between  the  two  chief  Italiav 
stocks,  the  Latins  and  the  Samnites,  for  the  hegemony  of 
the  peninsula,  and  the  victory  of  the  Latins  at  the  end  of 
the  fourth  century  before  the  birth  of  Christ — oi   of  tb* 
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Gftrh  century  of  the  city.  The  second  section  opens  ^ith 
the  Punic  ware ;  it  embraces  the  rapid  extension  of  the  do 
minion  of  Rome  up  to  and  beyond  the  natural  boundaries 
')f  Italy,  the  long  uiatut  quo  of  the  imperial  period,  and  the 
oollapee  of  the  n.ighty  empire.  These  events  will  be  n^ 
nted  is  the  third  and  following  booka. 


CHAPTER  n 

TBB   BABU28T  MIGRATIONS   INTO   ITllf. 

Ws  have  no  information,  not  even  a  tradition,  oonoeni> 
y^i^,^^^  ing  the  first  migration  of  the  human  raoe  into 
MM  of  Italy.  It  was  the  universal  belief  of  antiquity 
that  in  Italy,  as  well  as  elsewhere,  the  first  popu« 
lation  had  sprung  from  the  soil*  We  leave  it  to  the  prov- 
ince of  the  naturalist  to  decide  the  question  of  the  origin  of 
different  races,  and  of  the  influence  of  climate  in  producing 
their  diversities.  In  a  historical  point  of  view  it  is  neither 
possible,  nor  is  it  of  any  importance,  to  determine  whether 
the  oldest  recorded  population  of  a  country  were  au^flcbr 
thones  or  immigrants.  But  it  is  incumbent  on  the  histori- 
cal inquirer  to  bring  to  light  the  successive  strata  of  popu- 
lation in  the  country  of  which  he  treats,  in  order  to  trace, 
from  as  remote  an  epoch  as  possible,  the  gradual  progress 
of  dvilization  to  more  perfect  forms,  and  the  suppression 
of  races  less  capable  of,  or  less  advanced  in,  culture  by  na- 
tions of  higher  standing. 

Italy  is  singularly  poor  in  memorials  of  the  primitive 
period,  and  presents  in  this  respect  a  remarkable  contrast 
to  other  fields  of  civilization.  The  results  of  Germanlo  an- 
tiquarian research  lead  to  the  conclusion  that  in  England^ 
France,  the  North  of  Germany  and  Scandinavia,  before  IImi 
settlement  of  the  Indo-Germans  in  those  lands,  there  must 
have  dwelt,  or  rather  roamed,  a  people,  perhaps  of  Mongo> 
tiaa  race,  gaining  their  subsistence  by  hunting  and  fishing, 
making  their  implements  of  stone,  day,  or  bones,  adorning 
themselves  with  the  teeth  of  animals  and  with  amber,  but 
unacquainted  with  agriculture  and  the  use  of  the  metals. 
In  India,  in  like  manner,  the  Indo-Geimanio  settlers  weri 
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preceded  by  a  dark-coloured  population  lees  susceptible  of 
culture.  But  iu  Italy  we  neither  meet  with  fragments  of  a 
supplanted  nation,  such  as  the  Finns  and  Lapps  in  the 
Celto-Germanic  domain  and  the  black  tribes  in  the  Indian 
mountains ;  nor  have  any  remains  of  an  extinct  primitive 
people  been  hitherto  pointed  out  there,  such  as  appear  to 
be  revealed  in  the  peculiarly-formed  skeletons,  the  places 
of  assembling,  and  the  burial  mounds  of  what  is  called  the 
stone-period  of  Germanic  antiquity.  Nothing  has  hithertc 
been  brought  to  light  to  warrant  the  supposition  that  man- 
kind existed  in  Italy  at  a  period  anterior  to  the  knowledge 
of  agriculture  and  of  the  smelting  of  the  metals ;  and  if  the 
human  race  ever  within  (ihe  bounds  of  Italy  really  occupied 
the  level  of  that  primitive  stage  of  culture  which  we  are 
Accustomed  to  call  the  savage  state,  every  trace  of  such  a 
fact  has  disappeared. 

Individual  tribes,  or  in  other  words,  races  or  stocks,  are 
the  constituent  elements  of  the  earliest  history.  Among 
the  stocks  which  in  later  times  we  meet  with  in  Italy,  the 
immigration  of  some,  of  the  Hellenes  for  instance,  and  the 
denationalization  of  others,  such  as  the  Bruttians  and  the 
inhabitants  of  the  Sabine  territory,  are  historically  attested. 
Setting  aside  both  these  classes,  there  remain  a  number  of 
stocks  whose  wanderings  can  no  longer  be  traced  by  means 
of  historical  testimony,  but  only  by  ^  priori  inference,  and 
whose  nationality  cannot  be  shown  to  have  undergone  any 
radical  change  from  external  causes.  To  establish  the  na- 
tional individuality  of  these  is  the  first  aim  of  our  inquiry. 
In  such  an  inquiry  had  we  nothing  to  fall  ba<^  upon  but  the 
chaotic  mass  of  names  of  tribes  and  the  confusion  of  what 
professes  to  be  historical  tradition,  the  task  might  well  be 
abandoned  as  hopeless.  The  conventionally-received  tradi- 
tion, which  assumes  the  name  of  history,  is  oompoaed  of  a 
few  sei^iceable  notices  by  civilized  travellers,  and  a  mass 
of  mcstly  worthless  legends,  whidi  have  usually  been  com* 
bined  with  little  discrimination  of  the  true  diaracter  either 
of  legend  or  of  history.  But  there  is  another  source  of 
tradition  to  which  we  may  resort,  and  which  vields  infor 
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mation  fiagmentary  but  authentic;  we  mean  tJie  indigenou 
languages  of  the  stocks  settled  in  Italy  from  time  immemo- 
riaL  These  languages,  which  have  grown  with  the  growth 
of  the  peoples  themselves,  have  had  the  stamp  of  theii 
process  of  growth  impressed  upon  them  too  deeply  to  be 
wholly  effaced  by  subsequent  civilization.  One  only  of  the 
Italian  languages  is  known  to  us  completely ;  but  the  ro 
mains  which  have  been  preserved  of  several  of  the  others 
are  sufficient  to  afford  a  basis  for  historical  inquiry  regard* 
ing  the  existence,  and  the  degrees,  of  family  relationship 
among  the  several  languages  and  peoples. 

In  this  way  philological  research  teaches  us  to  distin- 
guish three  primitive  Italian  stocks,  the  lapygian,  the  Etrus* 
can,  and  that  which  we  shall  call  the  Italian.  The  last  is 
divided  into  two  main  branches,-^he  Latin  branch,  and 
that  to  which  the  dialects  of  the  Umbri,  Marsi,  Volsci,  and 
Samnites  belong. 

As  to  the  lapygian  stock,  we  have  but  little  informa- 
tion. At  the  south-eastern  extremity  of  Italy, 
in  the  Messapian  or  Calabrian  peninsula,  inscrip- 
tions in  a  peculiar  extinct  language  *  have  been  found  m 
considerable  numbers  ;  undoubtedly  remains  of  the  dialect 
of  the  lapygians,  who  are  very  distinctly  pronounced  by 
tradition  also  to  have  been  different  from  fho.  T.nf«n  nnrl 
Samnite  stocks.  Statements  deserving  of  credit  wid  numer- 
ous indications  lead  to  the  conclusion  that  the  same  lan- 
guage and  the  same  stock  were  indigenous  also  in  Apulia. 
What  we  at  present  know  of  this  people  suffices  to  show 
clearly  that  they  were  distinct  from  the  other  Italians,  but 
does  not  suffice  to  determine  what  position  should  be  aa- 
signed  to  them  and  to  their  language  in  the  history  of  the 
human  race.  The  inscriptions  have  not  yet  been,  and  it  is 
Boaroely  to  be  expected  that  they  ever  will  be,  decipliered. 
The  genitive  forms,  aihi  and  tAt,  corresponding  to  the  8an- 
acrit  asya  and  the  Greek  oto,  appear  to  indicate  that  the  dia 

*  Some  of  the  epitaphs  may  give  us  an  idea  of  its  sound  ;  as  Beotona 
mriakiaihi  bermarrihino  and  deuihonoi plaiarrihi  boHihu 
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monts — either  by  the  media,  or  by  the  breathing  alone  /  or 
h»  The  finer  spirants,  «,  to,  y,  which  the  Greeks  dispenac 
with  as  much  as  possible,  have  been  retained  in  the  Italian 
languages  almost  unimpaired,  and  have  been  in  some  in- 
itances  still  furtbet  developed.  The  throwing  back  of  the 
ftooent  and  the  consequent  destruction  of  terminations  are 
oommon  to  the  Italians  with  some  Greek  stocks  and  with 
the  Etruscans ;  but  among  the  Italians  this  was  done  to  a 
greater  extent  than  among  the  former,  and  to  a  lesser  ex- 
tent than  among  the  latter.  The  excessive  disorder  of  the 
terminations  in  the  Umbrian  certainly  had  no  foundation  in 
the  original  spirit  of  the  language,  but  was  a  corruption  of 
later  date,  which  appeared  in  a  similar  although  weaker  ten- 
dency also  at  Rome.  Accordingly  in  the  Italian  languages 
short  vowels  are  regularly  dropped  in  the  final  sound,  long 
ones  frequently :  the  concluding  consonants,  on  the  other 
hand,  have  been  tenaciously  retained  in  the  Latin  and  still 
more  so  in  the  Samnite;  while  the  Umbrian  drops  even 
these.  In  connection  with  this  we  find  that  the  middle  voice 
has  left  but  slight  traces  in  the  Italian  languages,  and  a  pe- 
culiar passive  formed  by  the  addition  of  r  takes  its  place ; 
and  further  that  the  majority  of  the  tenses  are  formed  by 
composition  with  the  roots  es  and  /ti,  while  the  richer  ter- 
ntinational  system  of  tiie  Greeks  along  with  the  augment 
enables  them  for  the  most  part  to  dispense  with  auxiliary 
verba.  While  the  Italian  languages,  like,  the  Aeolic  dialect, 
gave  up  the  dual,  they  retained  universally  the  ablative 
which  the  Greeks  lost,  and  for  the  most  part  also  the  loca- 
tive. The  rigorous  logic  of  the  Italians  appears  to  have 
taken  offaice  at  the  splitting  of  the  idea  of  plurality  into 
that  of  duality  and  of  multitude ;  while  they  have  contin* 
lied  with  much  predaion  to  express  the  relations  of  words 
by  inflections.  A  feature  peculiarly  Italian,  and  unknown 
even  to  the  Sanscrit,  is  the  mode  of  imparting  a  substan* 
Hve  eharaoter  to  the  verb  by  gerunds  and  supines,-— a  pra 
eeas  carried  out  more  completely  here  than  in  any  othei 
language. 

These  examples  selected  from   a  great  abundance  of 
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BdattoQ  of  analogous  phenomena  AufBoe  to  establish  the  in- 
loathe  *^  dividuality  of  the  Italian  stock  as  distinguished 
^^^^^'^  from  the  other  members  of  the  Indo-Germani< 

fiunily,  and  at  the  same  time  show  it  to  be  linguistically 
the  nearest  relative,  as  it  is  geographically  the  next  r.eigh^ 
bour,  of  the  Greek.  The  Greek  and  the  Italian  are  croth* 
«s;  the  Celt,  the  German,  and  the  Slavonian  are  theni 
•ousins.  The  essential  unity  of  all  the  Italian  as  of  all  the 
Greek  dialects  and  stocks  must  have  dawned  early  and 
dearly  on  the  consciousness  of  the  two  great  nations  them- 
selves ;  for  we  find  in  the  Roman  language  a  very  ancient 
word  of  enigmatical  origin,  OraiuB  or  Ghraieus,  which  is 
applied  to  every  Greek,  and  in  like  manner  amongst  the 
Ghreeks  the  analogous  appellation  ^Ottixogy  which  is  applied 
to  all  the  Latin  and  Samnite  stocks  known  to  the  Greeks  in 
earlier  times,  but  never  to  the  lapygians  or  Etruscans. 

Among  the  languages  of  the  Ibaliaii  stock,  again,  the 
BeiatioB  of  La^^n  stands  in  marked  contrast  with  the  Um- 
thS^mbiS?  bro^amnite  dialects.  It  is  true  that  of  these 
Samnitaa.  only  two,  the  Umbrian  and  the  Samnite  or  Oa- 
can,  are  in  some  degree  known  to  us,  and  these  even  in  a 
manner  extremely  defective  and  uncertain.  Of  the  rest 
some,  such  as  the  Marsian  and  the  Volscian,  have  reached 
us  in  fragments  too  scanty  to  enable  us  to  form  any  concep- 
tion of  their  individual  peculiarities  or  to  classify  the  varie- 
ties of  dialect  themselves  with  certainty  and  precision,  while 
others^  like  the  Sabine,  have,  with  the  exception  of  a  few 
traces  preserved  as  dialectic  peculiarities  in  provincial  Latin, 
completely  disappeared.  A  conjoint  view,  however,  of  the 
facts  of  language  and  of  history  leaves  no  doubt  that  all 
these  dialects  belonged  to  the  UmbroSamnite  branch  of  the 
great  Italian  stodc,  and  that  this  branch,  although  mudi 
more  cloeely  related  to  Latin  than  to  Greek,  was  very  dc> 
ddedly  distinct  from  the  Latin.  Ih  the  pronoun  and  other 
cases  frequently  the  Samnite  and  Umbrian  used  p  where  tha 
Roman  used  ^,  as  pis  for  quis  f  just  as  languages  otherwtaa 
closely  related  are  found  to  differ ;  for  instance,  p  is  pecu- 
liar to  the  Celtic  in  Brittany  and  Walea,  k  to  the  Gaelic  and 
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En^  Among  the  vowel  sounds  the  diphthongs  in  Latan 
and  in  the  northern  dialects  generally  appear  very  much 
destroyed,  whereas  in  the  southern  Italian  dialects  they 
have  sufiered  little ;  and  connected  with  this  is  the  fact,  thai 
in  composition  the  Roman  weakens  the  radical  vowel  other 
wise  so  strictly  preserved, — a  modification  which  does  not 
take  place  in  the  kindred  group  of  languages.  The  genitive 
of  words  in  a  is  in  this  group  as  among  the  Greeks  an^ 
among  the  Romans  in  the  matured  language  ae  ;  that  of 
words  in  us  is  in  the  Samnite  eis,  in  the  Umbrian  ««,  among 
the  Romans  ei;  the  locative  disappeared  more  and  more 
from  the  language  of  the  latter,  while  it  continued  in  full 
use  in  the  other  Italian  dialects ;  the  dative  plural  in  bus  is 
extant  only  in  Latin.  The  Umbro-Samnite  infinitive  in  urn 
is  foreign  to  the  Romans ;  while  the  Osco-Unibrian  future 
formed  from  the  root  es  after  the  Greek  ^hion  {her-est  like 
Xiy-an)  has  almost,  perhaps  altogether,  disappeared  in  Latin, 
and  its  place  is  supplied  by  the  optative  of  the  simple  verb 
or  by  analogous  formations  from  fuo  {amabo).  In  many 
of  these  instances,  however — ^in  the  forms  of  the  cases,  for 
example — ^the  differences  only  exist  in  the  two  languages 
when  fully  formed,  while  at  the  outset  they  coincide.  It 
thus  appears  that,  while  the  Italian  language  holds  an  inde- 
pendent position  by  the  side  of  the  Greek,  the  Latin  dialei'^t 
within  it  bears  a  relation  to  the  Umbro-Samnite  somewhat 
similar  to  that  of  the  Ionic  to  the  Doric ;  and  the  differ- 
ences of  the  Oscan  and  Umbrian  and  kindred  dialects  may 
be  compared  with  the  differences  between  the  Dorism  of 
Sicily  and  the  Dorism  of  Sparta. 

Each  of  these  linguistic  phenomena  is  the  result  and  the 
attestation  of  an  historical  event  With  perfect  certaintjf 
they  guide  us  to  the  conclusion,  that  from  the  common  cn^ 
die  of  peoples  and  languages  there  issued  a  stock  which  em- 
braced in  common  the  ancestors  of  the  Greeks  and  the  Ital 
ians ;  that  from  this,  at  a  subsequent  period,  the  Italian! 
branched  off;  and  that  these  again  divided  into  the  westers 
and  eastern  stocks,  while  at  a  still  later  date  the  eastern  be 
came  subdivided  into  Umbri^s  and  Oscans. 
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When  and  where  these  separations  took  place,  language 
of  course  cannot  tell ;  and  scarce  may  adventurous  thought 
attempt  to  grope  its  conjectural  way  along  the  course  of 
those  revolutions,  the  earliest  of  which  undoubtedly  took 
l^ace  long  before  that  migration  which  brought  the  anoe» 
tors  of  the  Italians  across  the  Apennines.  On  the  other 
hand  the  comparison  of  languages,  when  conducted  with 
flocuraoy  and  caution,  may  give  us  an  approximate  idea  of 
the  d^^ree  of  culture  which  the  people  had  reached  when 
these  separations  took  place,  and  so  furnish  us  with  the  b^ 
ginnings  of  history,  which  is  nothing  but  the  development 
of  civilization*  For  language,  especially  in  the  period  of 
its  formation,  is  the  true  image  and  organ  of  the  degree  of 
civilization  attained ;  its  archives  preserve  evidence  of  the 
great  revolutions  in  arts  and  in  manners,  and  from  its 
records  the  future  will  not  fitil  to  draw  information  as  to 
those  times  regarding  which  the  voice  of  direct  tradition  is 
dumb. 

During  the  period  when  the  Indo-Germanic  nations 
which  are  now  separated  still  formed  one  stock 
Bsniootti-      speaking  the  same  language,  they  attained  a  cer- 
*^^'  tain  stage  of  culture,  and  they  had  a  vocabulary 

corresponding  to  it.  This  vocabulary  the  several  nations 
carried  along  with  them,  in  its  conventionally  established 
use,  as  a  common  dowry  and  a  foundation  for  further  struc- 
tures of  their  own.  In  it  we  find  not  merely  the  simplest 
terms  denoting  existence,  actions,  perceptions,  such  as  suniy 
dOf  pater^  the  original  echo  of  the  impression  which  the  ex« 
.  temal  world  made  on  the  mind  of  man,  but  also  a  number 
of  words  indicative  of  culture  (not  only  as  respects  their 
roots,  but  in  a  form  stamped  upon  them  by  custom)  which 
are  the  common  property  of  the  Indo-Germanic  family,  and 
which  cannot  be  explained  either  on  the  principle  of  an  uni* 
form  development  in  the  several  languages,  or  on  the  sup- 
position of  their  having  subsequently  borrowed  one  from 
another.  In  this  way  we  possess  evidence  of  the  develop- 
ment of  pastoral  life  at  that  remote  epoch  in  the  unalter 
ably  fixed  names  of  domestic  animals ;  the  Sanscrit  ^iwt  i 
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the  Latin  6o«,  the  Greek  ^cvg ;  Sanscrit  avin  is  the  I^atio 
ovisy  Greek  iig ;  Sanscrit  a^vas,  Latin  equus,  Greek  Jnnog ; 
Sanscrit  kafUas,  Latin  anser^  Greek  x^ ;  Sanscrit  4/u,  Latin 
anas^  Greek  rijnaa ;  in  like  manner  pecus,  8U»^  porcus,  tau" 
ruSj  eanUf  are  Sanscrit  words.  Even  at  this  remote  period 
accordingly  the  stock,  on  which  from  the  days  of  Hornet 
down  to  our  own  time  the  intellectual  development  of  man 
kind  has  been  dependent,  had  already  advanced  beyond  the 
lowest  stage  of  civilization,  the  hunting  and  fishing  epoch, 
and  had  attained  at  least  comparative  fixity  of  abode.  On 
the  other  hand,  we  have  as  yet  no  certain  proofe  c^  the  ex 
istenoe  of  agriculture  at  this  period.  Language  rather 
favours  the  negative  view.  Of  the  Latin-Greek  names  ol 
grain  none  occurs  in  Sanscrit  with  the  single  exception  oi 
C^a,  which  phllologically  represents  the  Sanscrit  yavM,  but 
denotes  in  the  Indian  barley,  in  Greek  spelt.  It  must  in- 
deed be  granted  that  this  diveraity  in  the  names  of  culti- 
vated plants,  which  so  strongly  contrasts  with  the  essential 
agreement  in  the  appellations  of  domestic  animals,  does  not 
absolutely  preclude  the  supposition  of  a  common  original 
agriculture.  In  the  circumstances  of  primitive  times  trana- 
port  and  acclimatizing  are  more  difficult  in  the  case  of 
plants  than  of  animals ;  and  the  cultivation  of  rice  among 
the  Indians,  that  of  wheat  and  spelt  among  the  Greeks  and 
Romans,  and  that  of  rye  and  oats  among  the  Germans  and 
Celts,  may  all  be  traceable  to  a  common  system  of  primi« 
tive  tillage.  On  the  other  hand  the  name  of  one  cereal 
common  to  the  Greeks  and  Indians  only  proves,  at  the 
most,  that  before  the  separation  of  the  stocks  they  gathered 
and  ate  the  grains  of  barley  and  spe't  growing  wild  in 
Mesopotamia,*  not  that  they  already  cultivated  gram. 
While,  however,  we  reach  no  decisive  result  in  this  way,  a 

*  Barley,  wheat,  and  apclt  were  found  growing  together  in  a  vrlM 
■tate  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Euphrates,  north-west  from  Anah  (Alph. 
de  Candolle,  Oiographi$  Boianiqve  Eai90fmSe,  ii.  p.  984).  The  growth 
of  barley  and  wheat  in  a  wild  state  in  Mesopotamia  had  already  beer 
mentioned  by  the  Ba')y Ionian  historian  Berodus  (a/>.  George.  Syncell.  p 
50.  Bonn), 
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farther  light  is  thrown  on  the  subject  by  our  observing  that 
a  number  of  the  most  important  words  bearing  on  this 
province  of  culturo  occur  certainly  in  Sanscrit,  but  all  of 
them  in  a  more  general  signification.  Agras  among  the 
Indians  denotes  a  level  surface  in  general ;  kfimu,  anything 
pounded ;  arUram,  oar  and  ship ;  venas,  that  which  is  pleas- 
ant in  general,  particularly  a  pleasant  drink.  The  words 
are  thus  very  ancient;   but  their  more  definite  application 

to  the  field  (ager),  to  the  grain  to  be  ground  (granum)^  to 
the  implement  which  furrows  the  soil  as  the  ship  furrows 

the  surface  of  the  sea  {aratrum\  to  the  juice  of  the  grape 
(vtnwm),  had  not  yet  taken  place  when  the  earliest  division 
of  the  stocks  occurred,  and  it  is  not  to  be  wondered  at  that 
their  subsequent  applications  oame  to  be  in  some  instances 
▼ery  diflferenty  and  that,  for  example,  the  com  intended  to 
be  ground,  as  well  as  the  mill  for  grinding  it  (Gothic  qnair- 
nusj  Lithuanian  ffirn$8*)^  received  their  names  from  the 
Sanscrit  k4rnu.  We  may  accordingly  assume  it  as  proba- 
ble, that  the  primeval  Indo-Germanic  people  were  not  yet 
acquainted  with  agriculture,  and  as  certain,  that,  if  they 
were  so,  it  played  but  a  very  subordinate  part  in  their 
economy ;  for  had  it  at  that  time  held  the  place  which  it 
afterwards  held  «mong  the  Greeks  and  Romans,  it  would 
have  left  a  deeper  impression  upon  the  language. 

On  the  other  hand  the  building  of  houses  and  huts  by 
the  Indo-Germans  is  attested  by  the  Sanscrit  dam{a8)f  Latin 
domtts,  Greek  dofwg;  Sanscrit  vigas,  Latin  vieus,  Greek 
obiog ;  Sanscrit  dvaras^  Latin  fores,  Greek  ^vQa ;  fiirther, 
the  building  of  oar-boats  by  the  names  of  the  boat,  Sanscrit 
nJu«,  Latin  navis,  Greek  vavg,  and  of  the  oar,  Sanscrit  aru 
tram,  Greek  iqninog,  Latin  remus,  iri-^es-mis ;  and  the  use 
of  waggons  and  the  breaking  in  of  animals  for  draught  and 
transport  by  the  Sanscrit  akakas  (axle  and  cart),  Latin 
CTM,  Greek  S^wPf  c^a|a;  Sanscrit  iugam,  Latin  iugum^ 
Greek  J^vyip,  The  words  signifying  clothing — Sanscrit  rot- 
Ire,  Latin  vestis,  Greek  ia&^g ,  and  sewing— Sanscrit  $iv, 

*  [Sootcb  quern.    Mr.  Robertson,] 
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Latin  sua ;  Sanscrit  nah^  Latin  neOj  Greek  «i^»,  are  alika 
in  all  Indo-Gennanio  languages.  This  cannot,  however,  ba 
equally  affirmed  of  the  higher  art  of  wearing.*  The 
knowledge  of  the  use  of  fire  in  preparing  food,  and  of  salt 
for  seasoning  it,  is  a  primeval  heritage  of  the  Indo-Ger» 
manic  nations;  and  the  same  may  be  affirmed  regarding 
the  knowledge  of  the  earliest  metals  employed  as  imple* 
ments  or  ornaments  by  man.  At  least  the  names  of  cop* 
per  {aes)  and  silver  {argentum),  perhaps  also  of  gold,  ara 
met  with  in  Sanscrit,  and  these  names  can  scarcely  have 
originated  before  man  had  learned  to  separate  and  to  utilize 
the  ores  ;  the  Sanscrit  asis^  Latin  ensiSj  points  in  fact  to  the 
primeval  use  of  metallic  weapons. 

No  less  do  we  find  extending  back  into  those  times  the 
fimdamental  ideas  on  whidi  the  development  of  all  Indo- 
Germanic  states  ultimately  rests ;  the  relative  position  of 
husband  and  wife,  the  arrangement  in  clans,  the  priesthood 
of  the  father  of  the  household  and  the  absence  of  a  special 
sacerdotal  class  as  well  as  of  all  distinctions  of  caste  in 
general,  slavery  as  a  l^itimate  institution,  the  days  of  pub- 
licly dispensing  justice  at  the  new  and  full  moon.  On  the 
other  hand  the  positive  organisation  of  the  body  politic,  the 
decision  of  the  questions  between  regal  sovereignty  and  the 
sovereignty  of  the  community,  between  the  hereditary 
privilege  of  royal  and  noble  houses  and  the  unconditional 
legal  equality  of  the  citizens,  belong  altogether  to  a  later 
age. 

Even  the  elements  of  science  and  religion  show  traces 
of     community  of  origin.    The  numbers  are  the  same  up 


*  If  the  Latin  vicOy  vtm^n,  belong  to  the  same  root  as  our 
'German  weben)  and  kindred  wordA,  the  word  must  still,  when  the  Greeks 
nnd  Italians  separatea,  have  bad  ihe  general  meaning  ''  to  plait,'*  and  it 
eannoi  uave  been  until  a  later  period,  and  probably  in  different  regionc 
independently  of  each  other,  that  it  assumed  that  of  '*  weaTing.**  The 
eultiTation  of  flax,  old  as  it  is,  does  not  reach  back  to  this  period,  ibr  thf 
Indians,  though  well  acquainted  with  the  flax-plant,  up  to  the  present 
da  J  use  it  only  for  the  prepnration  of  linseed-oil.  Hemp  probably  be 
came  known  to  the  Italians  at  a  fitill  later  period  than  flax ;  at  least  earn 
nahia  looks  quite  like  a  borrowed  word  of  later  date. 
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V>  one  hundred  (Sanscrit  gatam^  ^agatam,  Latin  teiilum^ 
Greek  i^narop^  Gothic  huTui) ;  and  the  moon  recoives  her 
name  in  all  languages  from  the  fact  that  men  measufe  timii 
by  her  (mentis).  The  idea  of  Deity  itself  (Sanscrit  cUvom, 
Latin  cUuSf  Grreek  ^eo^),  and  many  of  the  oldest  ooncep 
lions  of  religion  and  of  natural  symbolism^  belong  to  the 
«9i>mmon  inheritance  of  the  nations.  The  conception,  for 
example,  of  heaven  as  the  father  and  of  earth  as  the  mother 
of  being,  the  festal  expeditions  of  the  gods  who  proceed 
from  place  to  place  in  their  own  chariots  along  carefully 
levelled  paths,  the  shadowy  continuation  of  the  soul's  exist- 
ence after  death,  are  fundamental  ideas  of  the  Indian  as  well 
■8  of  the  Greek  and  Roman  mythologies.  Several  of  the 
gods  of  the  Ganges  coincide  even  in  name  with  those  wor- 
shipped on  the  llissus  and  the  Tiber : — thus  the  Uranus  of 
the  Greeks  is  the  Varunas,  their  Zeus,  Jovis  pater,  Diespi* 
ter  is  the  Dj&us  pit4  of  the  Vedas.  An  unexpected  light 
has  been  thrown  on  many  an  enigmatical  form  in  the  Hel- 
lenic mythology  by  recent  researches  regarding  the  earlier 
divinities  of  India.  The  hoary  mysterious  forms  of  the 
£rinnyea  are  no  Hellenic  invention ;  they  were  immigrants 
along  with  the  oldest  settlers  from  the  East.  The  divine 
greyhound  Saramd,  who  guards  for  the  Lord  of  heaven  the 
golden  herd  of  stars  and  sunbeams  and  collects  for  him  the 
nourishing  rain-douds  as  the  cows  of  he4»ven  to  the  milk- 
ing, and  who  moreover  &ithfully  conducts  the  pious  dead 
Into  the  world  of  the  blessed,  becomes  in  the  hands  of  the 
Greeks  the  son  of  Saramiy  Swramiyaay  or  Hermeias ;  and 
the  enigmatical  Hellenio  story  of  the  stealing  of  the  cattle 
of  Helios,  which  is  beyond  doubt  connected  with  the  Ro 
man  legend  about  Cacus,  is  now  seen  to  be  a  last  echo  (with 
the  meaning  n )  longer  understood)  of  that  old  fanciful  and 
significant  conception  of  nature. 

The  task,  however,  of  determuimg  the  degree  of  cul- 
QiMM-itei-  ^u^o  which  the  Indo-Germans  had  attained  be 
In  nitore.  f^p^  ^q  separation  of  the  stocks  properly  b^ 
longa  to  the  general  history  of  the  ancient  world.  It  is  on 
the  othei*  hand  the  special  task  of  Italian  history  to  ascer- 
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tain,  to  far  as  it  is  possible,  what  was  the  state  of  tha 
Gracico-Italian  nation  when  the  Hellenes  and  the  Italians 
parted.  Nor  is  this  a  superfluous  labour;  we  reach  by 
means  of  it  the  stage  at  which  Italian  civilization  com- 
menced,  the  starting-point  of  the  national  history. 

Whild  it  is  probable  that  the  Indo-GermaYis  led  a  pa» 
toral  life  and  were  acquainted  with  the  cereals, 
if  at  all,  only  in  their  wild  state,  all  indications 
point  to  the  conclusion  that  the  Graeoo-Italians  were  a 
grain*oultivating,  perhaps  even  a  vine-cultivating,  people, 
llie  evidence  of  this  is  not  simply  the  knowledge  of  agii- 
culture  itself  common  to  both,  for  this  does  not  upon  the 
whole  warrant  the  inference  of  community  of  origin  in  the 
peoples  who  may  exhibit  it.  An  historical  connection  be- 
tween the  Indo-Germanic  agriculture  and  that  of  the  Chi- 
nese, Aramaean,  and  Egyptian  stocks  can  hardly  be  dis- 
puted; and  yet  these  stocks  are  either  alien  to  the  Indo- 
Germans,  or  at  any  rate  became  separated  from  them  at  a 
time  when  agriculture  was  certainly  still  unknown.  The 
truth  is,  that  the  more  advanced  races  in  ancient  times 
were,  as  at  the  present  day,  constantly  exchanging  the  im- 
plements and  the  plants  employed  in  cultivation ;  and  when 
the  annals  of  China  refer  the  origin  of  Chinese  agriculture 
to  the  introduction  of  five  species  of  grain  that  took  place 
under  a  particular  king  in  a  particular  year,  the  story  im- 
donbtedly  depicts  correctly,  at  least  in  a  general  way,  the 
relations  subsisting  in  the  earliest  epochs  of  civilization. 
A  common  knowledge  of-  agriculture,  like  a  common 
knowledge  of  the  alphabet,  of  war  chariots,  of  purple,  and 
other  implements  and  ornaments,  far  more  frequently  war- 
rants the  inference  of  an  ancient  intercourse  between  na- 
tions than  of  their  original  tinity .  But  as  regards  the  Greeks 
and  Italians,  whose  mutual  relations  are  comparatively  well 
known,  the  hypothesis  that  agriculture  as  well  as  writing 
and  coinage  first  came  to  Italy  by  means  of  the  Hellenes 
mny  be  cKaracterized  as  wholly  inadmissible.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  existence  of  a  most  intimate  connection  between 
the  agriculture  of  the  one  country  and  that  of  the  other  u 
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attested  by  their  possessing  in  common  all  the  oldest  ex 
pressiocs  relating  to  it ;  ageVy  a^Qog ;  aro  aratruifiy  oQom 
agoTQW  ;  ligo  alongside  of  Xaxoufto  ;  hortus,  x^Q^^9 1  ^<'^- 
deuiUy  KQi&y ;  milium,  fidiini ;  rapa,  ^atpapig ;  malva,  fnaki* 
17 ;  vtnvm,  ohog.  It  is  likewise  attested  by  the  agreement 
of  Greek  and  Italian  agriculture  in  the  form  of  the  plough, 
which  appears  of  the  same  shape  on  the  old  Attic  and  tlie 
old  Roman  monuments ;  in  the  choice  of  the  most  ancient 
kinds  of  grain,  millet,  barley,  spelt ;  in  the  custom  of  cut 
ting  the  ears  with  the  sickle  and  having  them  trodden  out 
by  cattle  on  the  smooth-beaten  threshing-floor;  lastly,  in 
the  mode  of  preparing  the  grain  puis  noX'togy  pinso  nriacu, 
mola  iivhi ;  for  baking  was  of  more  recent  origin,  and  on 
that  account  dough  or  pap  was  always  used  in  the  Roman 
ritual  instead  of  bread.  That  the  culture  of  the  vine  too 
in  Italy  was  anterior  to  the  earliest  Greek  immigration,  is 
shown  by  the  appellation  ** wine-land"  (OiVoirpia),  which 
appears  to  reach  back  to  the  oldest  visits  of  Greek  voy- 
agers. It  would  thus  appear  that  the  transition  from  pas- 
toral life  to  agriculture,  or.  to  speak  more  correctly,  the 
combination  of  agriculture  with  the  earlier  pastoral  econo- 
my, must  have  taken  place  after  the  Indians  had  departed 
from  the. common  cradle  of  the  nations,  but  before  the 
Hellenes  and  Italians  dissolved  their  ancient  communion. 
Moreover,  at  the  time  when  agriculture  originated,  the  Hel' 
lenes  and  Italians  appear  to  have  been  united  as  one  na- 
tional whole  not  merely  with  each  other,  but  with  other 
members  of  the  great  &mily  ;  at  least,  it  is  a  fact,  that  the 
most  important  of  those  terms  of  cultivation,  while  they 
are  foreign  to  the  Asiatic  members  of  the  Indo-Germanio 
family,  are  used  by  the  Romans  and  Greeks  in  common 
with  the  Celtic  as  well  as  the  Germanic,  Slavonic,  and 
Lithuanian  stocks.* 

*  Thus  aro,  aratrym  reappear  in  the  old  German  oron  (to  plough, 
tfalectically  0ren\  erida,  in  Slavonian  orati,  cradl9^  in  Lithnanian  orfi, 
orimniaM^  in  Celtic  or,  aradar,  Tbns  alongside  of  ligo  stands  our  f«jb 
xOfirroan  reehen\  of  ht  Hum  our  gatden.  (German  garten),  oimola  our  mit 
ynMity  Slaronic  mlyt^  Lithuanian  malumu^  Cdtie  nyulin). 
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The  distinction  between  the  common  inheritance  of  the 
nations  and  their  own  subsequent  acquisitions  in  rosfiiiert 
and  in  language  is  still  far  from  having  been  'iRnrought  out  in 
all  the  variety  of  its  details  and  gradations.  The  inve^tigir 
tion  of  languages  with  this  view  has  scarcely  begun,  and 
history  still  in  the  main  derives  its  representation  of  mimW 
tive  times,  not  from  the  rich  mine  of  languagO|  but  from 
what  must  be  called  lor  the  most  part  the  rubbish-heap  oi 
tradition.  For  the  present,  therefore,  it  must  suffice  to  in* 
dicate  the  differences  between  the  culture  of  the  Indo-Ger^ 
manic  &mily  in  its  earliest  entireness,  and  the  culture  of 
that  epoch  when  the  Graeco-ltalians  still  lived  together. 
The  task  of  discriminating  the  results  of  culture  which  are 
common  to  the  European  members  of  this  family,  but  foi^ 
eign  to  its  Asiatic  members,  from  those  which  the  several 
European  groups,  such  as  the  Oraeco-Itatian  and  the  Ger* 
mano-Slavonic,  have  wrought  out  for  themselves,  can  only 
be  accomplished,  if  at  all,  after  greater  progress  has  been 
made  in  philological  and  historical  inquiries.  But  there 
cau  be  no  doubt  that,  with  the  Graeco-ltalians  as  with  all 
other  nations,  agriculture  became  and  in  the  mind  of  the 
people  remained  the  germ  and  core  of  their  national  and  of 
their  private  life.  The  house  and  the  fixed  hearth,  which 
the  husbandman  constructs  instead  of  the  light  hut  and 
shifting  fireplace  of  the  shepherd,  are  represented  in  the 
spiritual  domain  and  idealized  in  the  goddess  Vesta  or 
Eatia^  almost  the  only  divinity  not  Indo-Germanio  yet 
from  the  first  common  to  both  nations.  One  of  the  oldest 
legends  of  the  Italian  race  ascribes  to  king  Italus,  or,  as  the 

With  all  these  facts  before  us,  we  cannot  allow  that  there  ever  was 
a  time  when  the  Greeks  in  all  Hellenic  cantons  subsisted  bj  purely  pas* 
toral  husbandry.  If  it  was  the  possession  of  cattle,  and  not  of  land,  which 
in  Greece  as  if  Italy  formed  the  basis  and  the  standard  of  all  privaii 
property,  the  reason  of  this  was  not  that  agriculture  was  of  later  hitto* 
duction,  but  that  it  was  at  first  conducted  on  the  system  of  Joint  pos 
•essdon.  Of  course  a  purely  agricultural  economy  caonot  hare  existed 
anywhere  before  the  separation  of  the  stocks ;  on  the  contrary,  pastoral 
husbandry  was  (more  or  less  according  to  locality)  combined  with  !t  (i 
in  extent  relatively  greater  than  was  the  case  hi  later  tiroes. 
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Italians  must  have  pronounced  the  word,  Vitalus  or  Vitu^ 
las,  the  introduction  of  the  change  from  a  pastoral  to  an 
agricultural  life,  and  shrewdly  connects  with  it  the  original 
Italian  legislation.  We  have  simply  another  version  of  th« 
Mime  belief  in  the  legend  of  the  Samnite  race  which  makes 
the  ox  the  leader  of  their  primitive  colonies,  and  in  the  old< 
est  Latin  national  names  which  designate  the  people  as 
reapers  {Sieulij  perhaps  also  Sicani)^  or  as  Reld-labourers 
(Opici).  It  is  one  of  the  characteristic  incongruities  which 
attach  to  the  so-called  legend  of  the  origin  of  Rome,  that  it 
represents  a  pastoral  and  hunting  people  as  founding  a  city. 
Legend  and  &ith,  laws  and  manners,  among  the  Italians  as 
among  the  Hellenes  are  throughout  associated  with  agricul- 
ture.* 

Cultivation  of  the  soil  cannot  be  conceived  without  some 
measurement  of  it,  however  rude.  Accordingly,  the  meas- 
ures of  sur&ce  and  the  mode  of  setting  off  boundaries  rest, 
like  agriculture  itself,  on  a  like  basis  among  both  peoples. 
The  Osoan  and  Umbrian  vonus  of  one  hundred  square  feet 
corresponds  exactly  with  the  Greek  plethron.  The  princi* 
pie  of  marking  off  boundaries  was  also  the  same.  The 
land-measurer  adjusted  his  position  with  reference  to  one  of 
the  cardinal  points,  and  proceeded  to  draw  in  the  first  place 
two  lines,  one  from  north  to  south,  and  another  from  east 
to  west,  his  station  being  at  their  point  of  intersection  {tetfif 
pluniy  tiii»og  from  tifju^m) ;  then  he  drew  at  certain  fixed 
distances  lines  parallel  to  these,  and  by  this  process  pro- 
duced a  series  of  rectangular  pieces  of  ground,  the  comers 
of  I'hich  were  marked  by  boundary  posts  (termini^  in  Sioil* 

*  Nothing  is  more  BigDiflcant  in  this  respect  than  the  dose  oonneo* 
4un  of  agricalcure  with  nuirriage  and  the  foundation  of  ciUes  during  the 
juliest  epoch  of  culture.  Thus  the  gods  in  Italy  immediately  eoncern- 
ad  with  marriage  are  Ceres  and  (or?)  Tellus  (Phitarcb,  BomtU,  22 ;  Ser- 
fhjt  on  Am,  !▼.,  166 ;  Rossbach,  RBm,  Ehe^  267,  801),  hi  Greece  Demeter 
(Plutarch,  C'>\ug.  Praee.  %niL)\  in  old  Greek  formulas  the  procreation  of 
thildren  is  called  o^ioto^  (p.  49,  note) ;  indeed,  the  oldest  Roman  formol 
ffiairiage»  eonfamalio^  derives  its  name  and  its  ceremony  from  the  cnl- 
tiTation  of  com.  The  use  of  the  plough  in  the  founding  of  cities  is  weP 
known. 
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Ihii  in«i)ri)4ion«  f^^ov«%',  uaiwlly  o^).    This  mode  of  d» 
Tmiu^  huuuvlMritNtt,  whioh  U  iuittHHi  idao  Etrusoan  but  is  hard 
\}f  uf  K(i u^H^au  iirigiu,  we  tiiid  aiiukng  tho  Ramans,  Umbri 
m\*i  Sauiui^M,  ai^U  a)M»  iu  Y1^ry  ancient  r^corda  of  die  T» 
luuliu^  Utu^a^Wlak  wlio  an^  a»  )Ull«  likelj  to  have  bar 
ivv\o\l  it  tWm  tW  IVAliana  as  the  Italians  from  tiie  Taieft* 
UttiNa ;  it  ia  au  ancient  )Kvieie<^v4i  <x>mmoQ  tu  ail,    A  pec» 
kUr  vluaract^'iri^tW  v>4f  tW  RouMuas^  on  tW  v>lbt  r  baad*  waa 
tWir  vl^id  ^"^rvin^  v,Hit  vi  iW  |^riactpl<^  of  tlw  severe; 
cs<M  vcWmh^  tK^  ava  or  a  ri\^  R^rtiKd  a  auUitral  hoimdiuj^ 
tWv  \Ai  tt<4  %cvi?^  it»  Vnl  woitthi  My  Uk^r  aLLoattioa  of  ifa^ 
buiJ  %i(k  Uk>  bi^  coii»pI«»W  sq!«.Are* 

)l  in  IK4  ^^v  ibl  agrtcuitucv^  ih>«ev«r«  tkai  tke  iupu 
Qihecteur       ci^^v  clc^e4)  tvIaLKHis^iip  of  tb«»  Grv^fes  aod  Lti^ 
^w/^va-      ^^'"^  a{>fK'^u'a;  i(  ia  ttmi)ist2ftk«U)iv  manile^  alao 

THe  ^.ijxvk  Houtie^  .^  vi««j«;rib«^  by  M<.»mi»r«  >liii»r»  Little  from 
th^  UK\iii  >kO;v:Q  ^.fts  ^^%av&  auhfi>d  U/  .n  Italv.  Tlia 
^sbNCiuuii  iK>rU\>u>  >%Qtca  v>rit;inaily  tornMii  tiM  wtiOMi  lrifi»> 
*-Kw  ^\v«tiaK>\laCiv  II  'K  tiK>  Loan  ouitse^  wa»  tiio  mrimmK 
th^t  .s«  WK"  ^*  \av.'&ciK\I  '  v.^iiiCH:r«  ^ritii  liw  huusebuMi  aitar^ 
i.w  'iUi^.iu^v  biM,  Ukc  :aiwe  :br  :u^4U>«  jod  Uiv  .Martii;  and 
iKxv^v*.>>  Si:u.;::kr  &  ihi  IK'OKrt^  MMjNVMa*  w:ta  .ta  liuua^ 
V>^u  uUr  jtfki  'Ktuta^iiu  ^aK'iu>o«i|Krtm«d  ruoJL  W'?  oa^^ 
iio*  N)i,>  '*i^  s*auc  i  MU{^»-JtLU«iiniC,  rhw  'x«t  wim  )acs  -was 
^1     4^1   .viiiiitvu  'K>»cMite<*.'Q  J{  'oa  In^i'-^^annaiia;    jus  itat 

*J\  ui^v  *v  '.IK?  •**  t  >**..?:4:  ^tsaci*  jan  scarreiy  '?«  •I'nsHd 
^rxu  *u  !«*^<-  *«kvi  Lk^  iUi-i'':^  *h»  GnKCj-^taiiaa  ^ivi«jd» 
tor  ^«  u.^i  JO  "M*..  i^  tern-*  •**"^  •  aU?  oomniiua  *o  tfta- 
vJrv«  "v^  .  ♦:  * ».  i«  >  '-'A^*  L*''  mj*  fi  u>  ire  us*>  _:»n»-nu  uzroffnf 
tkv.  '*  --'0.  ai.  ■*  -i  •  ;..  '  *n  -ue  '-r.tr  lauti '&ts  7r»«n> 
rr.t  "*..     u.    »*>.  ...    .  *.:»  .iiia-liMi'i"  cu  '.a\inu:  •.vri:::!«»n  'nid^ 

.Av  '«.  ^.ik   .1*.    -   *  ii    t    *^i.  u  ••!«  'a » :a  •  vuni-ctR  v:'.a  'te 

:!K>  "J"^  »..  >^x>x  .%.  ».•»  ':!*?  an*,  ^.ii  .l^mana  ibrttter 'icre«4 
'^  SI  ■'  /-» .a^>  ..•*  \.y.-  ...Mis  fi  •ajw.-^ir  'm-ir  n»rA*ii  avc^ 
I.,      v-^     'm-^^ji  .^    •-     j>-  .-i    -».••  ■  _:     •••ii   "**•'•  '"^  T  *  *"^^ 
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fire  by  the  friction  of  two  pieces  of  wood  of  different  kinda 
Ib  common  to  all  peoples ;  but  it  is  certainly  no  mere  occi* 
d^it  tliat  the  Greeks  and  Italians  agree  in  the  appellations 
whijh  they  give  to  the  two  portions  of  the  touch- wood, 
"  the  rubber  "  (T^t^ai^ov,  terebra)^  and  the  "  under-layer  " 
{ttrnQtp^,  ittiiqa^  tabula^  probably  from  tenderer  riro^ioi), 
(u  like  manner  the  dress  of  the  two  peoples  is  essentially 
identical,  for  the  tunica  quite  corresponds  with  the  chiton^ 
and  the  toffa  is  nothing  but  a  fuller  himation.  Even  as  re- 
gards weapons  of  war,  liable  as  they  are  to  frequent  change, 
the  two  peoples  have  this  much  at  least  in  common,  that 
their  two  principal  weapons  of  attack  were  the  javelin  and 
the  bow, — a  fact  which  is  clearly  expressed,  as  far  as  Rome 
is  concerned,  in  the  earliest  names  for  warriors  {quirites^ 
mmniieSf  pilumni — arquites),*  and  is  in  keeping  with  the 
oldest  mode  of  fighting  which  was  not  properly  adapted  to 
a  close  struggle.  Thus,  in  the  language  and  manners  of 
Greeks  and  Italians,  all  that  relates  to  the  material  founda- 
tions of  human  life  may  bo  traced  back  to  the  same  piv 
mary  elements ;  the  oldest  problems  which  the  world  pro- 
poses to  man  had  been  jointly  solved  by  the  two  peoples  at 
a  time  when  they  still  formed  one  nation. 

It  was  otherwise  in  the  spiritual  domain.     The  gretft 
DUTtevnee       Problem  of  man — how  to  live  in  conscious  har-  r 
iKBudtt!*      ^Mony  with  himself,  with  his  neighbour,  and  with  \ 
Qxat\  oiutfw     the  whole  to  which  he  belongs — admits  of  as  . 


many  solutions  as  there  are  provinces  in  our 
Father^s  kingdom ;  and  it  is  in  this,  and  not  in  the  material 
sphere,  that  individuals  and  nations  display  their  diver* 
gences  of  character.  The  exciting  causes  which  gave  risa 
to  this  intrinsic  contrast  must  have  been  in  the  Graeco-Ital* 
«n  period  as  yet  wanting ;  it  was  not  until  the  Hellenes 
4ad  Italians  had  separated  that  that  deep-seated  diversity  of 

*  Among  the  oldest  names  of  weapons  on  both  sides  soarcelj  any 
flU  be  shown  to  be  certainly  related ;  lan^ea^  although  doubtless  con- 
Moted  with  Xoyxv*  ^  '^  ^  Roman  word,  recent,  and  perhaps  borrowed 
fkora  the  Germans  or  Spaniards ;  and  the  Greek  aaiTiov  is  in  a  simihu 
pQiiUoiL 
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mental  character  became  manifesty  the  efiects  of  which  ooai 
tinoe  to  the  present  day.  The  &mily  and  the  state,  religioa 
and  art,  received  in  Italy  and  in  Greece  respectively  a  d» 
relopment  so  peculiar  and  so  thoroughly  national,  that  tha 
oc»mmon  basis,  :>n  which  in  these  respects  also  the  two  peo- 
ples lested,  hab  been  so  overgrown  as  to  be  almost  coii' 
sealed  from  our  view.  fThat  Hellenic  character,  which  sao- 
I  tifioed  the  whole  to  its  individual  elements,  the  nation  to 
j  we  township,  and  the  township  to  the  citizen ;  which  sought 
/  its  ideal  of  life  in  the  beautiful  and  the  good,  and,  but  too 
often,  in  the  enjoyment  of  idleness ;  which  attained  its  po- 
litical development  by  intensifying  the  original  individual- 
ity of  the  several  cantons,  and  at  length  produced  the  in- 
ternal dissolution  of  even  local  authority ;  which  in  its 
view  of  religion  first  invested  the  gods  with  human  attri* 
butes,  and  then  denied  their  existence ;  which  allowed  iiill 
play  to  the  limbs  in  the  sports  of  the  naked  youth,  and 
gave  free  scope  to  thought  in  all  its  grandeur  and  in  all  its 
awfulness; — and  that  Roman  character,  which  solemnly 
bound  the  son  to  reverence  the  father,  the  citizen  to  rever 
ence  the  ruler,  and  all  to  reverence  the  gods;  whidi  rp 
quired  nothing  and  honoured  nothing  but  the  useful  act^ 
and  compelled  every  dtizen  to  fill  up  every  moment  of  his 
brief  life  with  unceasing  work ;  which  made  it  a  duty  even 
in  the  boy  modestly  to  cover  the  body  ;  which  deemed 
every  one  a  bad  citizen  who  wished  to  be  different  from  his 
fellows ;  which  regarded  the  state  as  all  in  all,  and  a  desire 
for  the  state's  extension  as  the  only  aspiration  not  liable  to 
censure, — who  can  in  thought  trace  back  these  sharply- 
marked  contrasts  to  that  original  unity  which  embraced 
them  both,  prepared  the  way  for  their  development,  and  at 
hmgth  produced  them?  It  would  be  foolish  presumption 
to  desire  to  lifl  this  veil ;  we  shall  only  endeavour  to  indi- 
cate in  brief  outline  the  beginnings  of  Italian  nationality 
and  its  2omieotions  with  an  earlier  period ;  to  direct  the 
guesses  of  the  discerning  reader  rather  than  to  express 
them^J 

All  that  may  be  called  the  patriarchal  element  in  ths 
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state  rested  in  Greece  and  Italy  on  the  saiae 
■odth*  ^  foundations.  Under  this  head  comes  especially 
'^'^  the  moral  and  decorous  arrangement  of  the  re- 

lations of  the  sexes,*  which  enjoined  monogamy  on  the  hus- 
band and  visited  with  heavy  penalties  the  infidelity  of  the 
irite,  and  which  recognized  the  equality  of  woman  and  the 
lanctity  of  marriage  in  the  high  position  which  it  assigned 
ti>  the  mother  within  the  domestic  circle.  On  the  other 
land  the  rigorous  development  of  the  marital  and  still 
nore  of  the  paternal  authority,  regardless  of  the  natural 
lights  of  persons  as  such,  was  a  feature  foreign  to  the 
Greeks  and  peculiarly  Italian;  it  was  in  Italy  alone  that 
moral  subjection  became  transformed  into  legal  slavery. 
In  the  same  way  the  principle  of  the  slave  being  completely 
destitute  of  legal  rights^a  principle  involved  in  the  very 
nature  of  slavery — was  maintained  by  the  Romans  with 
merciless  rigour  and  carried  out  to  all  its  consequences ; 
whereas  among  the  Greeks  alleviations  of  its  harshness 
were  early  introduced  both  in  practice  and  in  legislation, 
the  marriage  of  slaves,  for  example,  being  recognized  as  a 
legal  relation. 

On  the  household  was  based  the  dan,  that  is,  the  com- 
munity of  the  descendants  of  the  same  progenitor ;  and  out 
of  the  clan  among  the  Greeks  as  well  as  the  Italians  arose 
the  state.  But  while  under  the  weaker  political  develop- 
ment of  Greece  the  clan  maintained  itself  as  a  corporate 
power,  in  contradistinction  to  that  of  the  state,  far  even  into 
historical  times,  the  state  in  Italy  made  its  appearance  at 
once  in  complete  efficiency,  inasmuch  as  in  presence  of  its 
authority  the  clans  were  neutralized  and  it  exhibited  an 
association  not  of  clans,  but  of  citizens.  Conversely,  again, 
the  individual  attained  relatively  to  the  clan  an  inward  in- 
dependence and  freedom  of  personal  development  far  ear- 
lier and  more  completely  in  Greece  than  in  Rome — ^a  (act 

*  Bren  !n  details  this  agreement  appears ;  e,  y.,  in  the  des'gDation 
of  lawful  wedlock  as  *  marriage  concluded  for  the  obtaining  of  lawful 
children '  {ydnoq  inl  naidonf  ^vtiaUav  aQor^t-^matrimonium  liberorum 
quaertndarum  eauaa). 
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reflected  with  great  dearness  in  the  Greek  uid  Roman 
proper  names,  which,  originally  similar,  came  to  assume 
very  different  forms.  In  the  more  ancient  Greek  names  the 
name  of  the  clan  was  very  frequently  added  in  an  adjective 
form  to  that  of  the  individual ;  while,  conversely,  Romas 
scholars  were  aware  that  their  ancestors  bore  originally 
only  one  name,  the  later  praenomen.  But  while  in  Greece 
tlie  adjective  name  of  the  clan  early  disappeared,  it  became, 
among  the  Italians  generally  and  not  merely  among  the  Ro- 
mans, the  principal  name;  and  the  distinodve  individual 
name,  the  praenomeny  became  subordinate.  It  seems  as  if 
the  small  and  ever  diminishing  number  and  the  meaning* 
less  character  of  the  Italian,  and  particularly  of  the  Roman, 
individual  names,  compared  with  the  luxuriant  and  poetical 
fulness  of  those  of  the  Greeks,  were  intended  to  illustrate 
the  truth  that  it  was  characteristic  o(  the  one  nation  to  re- 
duce all  features  of  distinctive  personality  to  an  uniform 
level,  of  the  other  freely  to  promote  their  development. 

The  association  in  communities  of  &milies  under  patri* 
archal  chiefs,  which  we  may  conceive  to  have  prevailed  in 
the  Graeco-Italian  period,  may  appear  different  enough  from 
the  later  forms  of  Italian  and  Hellenic  polities  ;  yet  it  musr 
have  already  contained  the  germs  out  of  whieh  the  future 
laws  of  both  nations  were  moulded.  The  *'  laws  of  king 
Italus,"  which  were  still  applied  in  the  time  of  Aristotle, 
may  denote  the  institutions  essentially  common  to  both* 
These  laws  must  have  provided  for  the  maintenance  of 
peace  and  the  execution  of  justice  within  the  community, 
for  military  organization  and  martial  law  in  reference  to  its 
external  relations,  for  its  government  by  a  patriarchal  chief, 
for  a  council  of  elders,  for  assemblies  of  the  freemen  capo* 
ble  of  bearing  arms,  and  for  some  sort  of  constitution* 
Judicial  procedure  {crimen^  KQivuf)^  expiation  {poena,  froif^), 
retaliation  {talio,  taXd(Oy  rXtflfcu)^  are  Graeco-Italian  ideas. 
The  stern  law  of  debt,  by  which  the  debtor  yas  directly  ro» 
sponsible  with  his  person  for  the  repayment  of  what  he  had 
received,  is  common  to  the  Italians,  for  example,  with  tha 
Tarentine  Heradeota.    The  fundamental  ideas  of  the  Ro* 
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man  constitution — a  king,  a  senate,  and  an  assembly  entitled 
dmply  to  ratify  or  to  reject  the  proposals  which  the  king 
and  senate  should  submit  to  it — are  scarcely  anywhere  ex- 
pressed so  distinctly  as  in  Aristotle's  account  of  the  earliei 
constitution  of  Crete.  The  germs  of  larger  stateKX)nfed> 
eracies  in  the  political  fraternizing  or  even  amalgamation 
of  several  previously  independent  stocks  (symmachy,  synol  • 
iiismos)  are  in  like  manner  common  to  both  nations.  The 
more  stress  is  to  be  laid  on  this  fact  of  the  common  founda- 
tions of  Hellenic  and  Italian  polity,  that  it  is  not  found  to 
extend  to  the  other  Indo-Germanic  stocks ;  the  organization 
of  the  Germanic  communities,  for  example,  by  no  meana 
starts,  like  that  of  the  Greeks  and  Romans,  from  an  ele(y 
tive  monarchy.  But  how  different  the  polities  were  that 
were  constructed  on  this  common  basis  in  Italy  and  Greece, 
and  how  completely  the  whole  course  of  their  political  de- 
velopment belongs  to  each  as  its  distinctive  property,*  it 
will  be  the  business  of  the  sequel  to  show. 

It  is  the  same  in  religion.     In  Italy,  as  in  Hellas,  there 

Ri>'«u».  ^^^  ^^  ^^®  foundation  of  the  popular  faith  the 
same  common  treasure  of  symbolic  and  allegor- 
ical views  of  nature :  on  this  rests  that  general  analogy  be- 
tween the  Roman  and  the  Greek  world  of  gods  and  of 
spirits,  which  was  to  become  of  so  much  importance  in 
later  stages  of  development.  In  many  of  their  particular 
conceptions  also, — in  the  already  mentioned  forms  of  Zeu2»» 
Diovis  and  Hestia-Vesta,  in  the  idea  of  the  holy  space 
(refuro^,  templum),  in  many  offerings  and  ceremonies— the 
two  modes  of  worship  do  not  by  mere  accident  coincide^ 
Yet  in  Hellas,  as  in  Italy,  they  assumed  a  shape  so  thor- 
oughly national  and  peculiar,  tliat  but  little  of  the  ancient 

*  Only  we  most,  of  course,  not  foiiget  that  like  pre-existiDg  condi- 
tions lend  everywhere  to  like  institutions.  For  instance,  nothing  is  mors 
eertsSn  than  that  the  Roman  plebeians  were  a  growth  ori^^inating  withis 
the  Roman  commonwealth,  and  yet  they  eTerywhcre  find  their  counter 
part  whare>  body  of  metoeci  has  arisen  alongRide  of  a  body  of  burgeasea. 
As  a  «atter  of  course,  chance  also  plays  in  such  cases  its  prove  kinf 
^am^. 
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ooiiimon  inheritance  was  preserved  in  a  recognizable  fcrm, 
and  that  little  was  for  the  most  part  misunderstood  or  not 
understood  at  alL  It  could  not  be  otherwise ;  for,  just  ai 
in  the  peoples  themselves  the  great  contrasts,  which  during 
the  Graeco-ltalian  period  had  lain  side  by  side  undeveloped, 
were  ailcr  their  division  distinctly  evolved,  so  in  their  re- 
ligion also  a  separation  took  place  between  the  idea  and  the 
image,  which  had  hitherto  been  one  whole  in  the  souL 
l^bose  old  tillers  of  the  ground,  when  the  clouds  were  driv« 
ing  along  the  sky,  probably  expressed  to  themselves  the 
phenomenon  by  saying  that  the  hound  of  the  gods  was  drir« 
tng  together  the  startled  cows  of  the  herd.  The  Greek  foi^ 
got  that  the  cows  were  really  the  clouds,  and  converted  the 
M>n  of  the  hound  of  the  gods — a  form  devised  merely  for 
the  particular  purposes  of  that  conception — into  the  adroit 
messenger  of  the  gods  ready  for  every  service.  When  the 
thunder  rolled  among  the  mountains,  he  saw  Zeus  brandish- 
ing his  bolts  on  Olympus ;  when  the  blue  sky  again  smiled 
upon  him,  he  gased  into  the  bright  eye  of  Athenaea,  the 
daughter  of  Zeus  ;  and  so  powerful  over  him  was  the  influ- 
ence of  the  forms  which  he  had  thus  created,  that  he  soon 
saw  nothing  in  them  but  human  beings  invested  and  illu- 
mined with  the  splendour  of  nature's  power,  and  freely 
formed  and  transformed  them  according  to  the  laws  of 
l)eauty.  It  was  in  another  fashion,  but  not  less  strongly, 
that  the  deeply  implanted  religious  feeling  of  the  Italian 
race  manifested  itself;  it  held  firmly  by  the  idea  and  did 
not  suffer  the  foi*m  to  obscure  it.  As  the  Greek,  when  he 
sacrificed,  raised  his  eyes  to  heaven,  so  the  Boman  veiled 
his  head ;  for  the  prayer  of  the  former  was  contemplation, 
that  of  the  latter  reflection.  Throughout  the  whole  of  na* 
lure  he  adored  the  spiritual  and  the  universal.  To  every- 
thing existing,  to  the  man  and  to  the  tree,  to  the  state  and 
t:>  the  storo-room,  was  assigned  a  spirit  which  came  into 
being  with  it  and  perished  along  with  it,  the  counterpart  of 
tlio  natural  phenomenon  in  the  spiritual  domain ;  to  th« 
man  the  mole  Genius,  to  the  woman  the  female  Juno,  tc 
the  boui  dary  Terminus,  to  the  forest  Silvanus,  to  the  cir 
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e'iing  year  Vertumnus,  and  so  on  to  every  object  ader  its 
kind.  In  ooeupations  the  very  steps  of  the  process  were 
spiritualized :  thus,  for  example,  in  the  prayer  for  the  bue^ 
bandman  there  was  invoked  the  spirit  of  fallowing,  of 
ploughing,  of  furrowing,  sowing,  ooveiing-in,  harrowing, 
tfid  so  forth  down  to  the  in-bringing,  up<storing,  and  opei^ 
ing  of  the  granaries.  In  like  manner  marriage,  birth«  and 
every  other  natural  event  were  endowed  with  a  sacred  life. 
The  larger  the  sphere  embraced  in  the  abstraction,  the  high- 
er rose  the  god  and  the  reverence  paid  by  man.  Thus 
Jupiter  and  Juno  are  the  abstractions  of  manhood  and 
womanhood ;  Dea  Dia  or  Ceres,  the  creative  power ;  Mi- 
nerva, the  power  of  memory ;  Dea  Bona,  or  among  the 
Samnites  Dea  Cupra,  the  good  deity.  While  to  the  Greek 
everything  assuhied  a  concrete  and  corporeal  shape,  the  Ro* 
man.  could  only  make  use  of  abstract,  completely  trans- 
parent formulae ;  and  while  the  Greek  tot  the  most  part 
threw  aside  the  old  legendary  treasures  of  primitive  times, 
because  they  embodied  the  idea  in  too  transparent  a  form, 
the  Roman  could  still  less  retmn  them,  because  the  sacred 
conceptions  seemed  to  him  dimmed  even  by  the  lightest 
veil  of  allegory.  Not  a  trace  has  been  preserved  among 
the  Romans  even  of  the  oldest  and  most  generally  difiiised 
myths,  such  as  that  current  among  the  Indians,  the  Greeks, 
and  even  the  Semites,  regarding  a  great  flood  and  its  sur* 
vivor,  the  common  ancestor  of  the  present  human  race. 
Their  gods  could  not  marry  and  beget  children,  like  those 
of  the  Hellenes ;  they  did  not  walk  about  unseen  among 
mortals ;  and  they  needed  no  nectar.  But  that  they,  never* 
theless,  ir  their  spirituality — which  only  appears  tame  to 
dull  apprehension — gained  a  powerful  hold  on  meti's  inind^ 
a  hold  more  powerful  perhaps  than  that  of  the  gods  of  Hel 
las  created  after  the  image  of  man,  would  be  attested,  even 
if  history  were  silent  on  the  subject,  by  the  Roman  design 
nation  of  &ith  (the  word  and  the  idea  alike  foreign  to  the 
Hellenes),  Beligio,  that  is  to  say,  ^  that  which  binds."  As 
hdia  and  Iran  developed  from  one  and  the  same  inherited 
■tore,  the  foriier,  the  richly  varied  forms  of  its  sacred 
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apics,  the  latter,  the  abstractions  of  the  Zend-Avesta ;  so  in 
che  Greetc  mythology  ihe  person  is  predominant^  in  the  Bo* 
man  the  idea,  in  the  former  freedom,  in  the  latter  neoeasity. 
Lastly,  what  holds  good  of  real  life  is  true  also  of  ^ti 
counterfeit  in  jest  and  play,  which  everywhere 
and  especially  in  the  earliest  period  of  full  afld 
limple  existence,  do  not  exclude  the  serious,  but  veil  it, 
The  simplest  elements  of  art  are  in  Ladum  and  Hellas 
quite  the  same ;  the  decorous  armed  dance,  the  ''  leap " 
{triumpus  OQiofifiogt  di-^VQOfi^og) ;  the  masquerade  of  the 
**  full  people''  {satVQOi^  gatura),  who,  enveloped  in  the  skins 
of  sheep  or  goats,  wound  up  the  festival  with  their  jokes ; 
lastly,  the  pipe,  which  with  suitable  strains  aoeompanied 
and  regulated  the  solemn  as  well  as  the  merry  dance.  No 
where,  perhaps,  does  the  especially  close  relationship  of  the 
Hellenes  and  Italians  come  to  light  so  clearly  as  here ;  and 
yet  in  no  other  direction  did  the  two  nations  manifest  great- 
er divergence  as  they  became  developed.  The  training  of 
youth  remained  in  Latium  strictly  confined  to  the  narrow 
limits  of  domestic  education ;  in  Greece  the  yearning  after 
a  varied  yet  harmonious  training  of  mind  and  body  created 
the  sciences  of  Gymnastics  and  Paideia,  which  were  cher- 
ished by  the  nation  and  by  individuals  as  tfadr  highest 
good.  Latium  in  the  poverty  of  its  artistic  development 
stands  almost  on  a  level  with  uncivilized  peoples ;  Hellaa 
deve«opiMi  with  incredible  rapidity  out  of  its  religious  con- 
ceptions the  myth  and  the  worshipped  idol,  and  out  of  these 
that  marvellous  world  of  poetry  and  sculpture,  the  like  of 
which  history  has  not  again  to  show.  In  Latium  no  other 
influences  were  powerful  in  public  and  private  life  but  pru- 
dence, riches,  and  strength ;  it  was  reserved  for  the  Hel« 
lejies  to  feel  the  blissful  ascendancy  of  beauty,  to  minister 
to  the  fair  boy-friend  with  an  enthusiasm  half  sensuous, 
half  ideal,  and  to  reanimate  their  lost  courage  with  the 
war<«ongs  of  the  divine  singer. 

Thus  the  two  nations  in  which  the  civOiiation  of  an- 
tiquity culminated  stand  side  by  side,  as  difliwent  in  devel> 
opment  as  they  were  in  origin  identical.    The  points  is 
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which  the  Hellenes  excel  the  Italians  are  more  uniirersall^ 
intelligible  and  reflect  a  more  brilliant  lustre ;  but  the  deep 
feeling  in  each  individual  that  he  was  only  a  part  of  the 
community  a  rare  devotedness  and  power  of  self-sacrifioi 
for  the  common  weal,  an  earnest  faith  in  its  own  gods,  form 
tl|§  rich  treasure  of  the  Italian  nation.  Both  nations  re- 
oeived  a  one-sided,  and  therefore  each  a  complete^  develop* 
ment;  it  is  only  a  pitiful  narrow-mindedness  that  will 
object  to  the  Athenian  that  he  did  not  know  hew  to  mould 
his  state  like  the  Fabii  and  the  Valerii,  or  to  the  Roman 
that  he  did  not  learn  to  carve  like  Phidias  and  to  write  like 
Aristophanes.  It  was  in  &ct  the  most  peculiar  and  the 
best  feature  in  the  character  of  the  Greek  people,  that  ren- 
dered it  impossible  for  them  to  advance  from  national  to 
political  unity  without  at  the  same  time  exchanging  their 
polity  for  despotism.  The  ideal  world  of  beauty  was  all 
in  all  to  the  Greeks,  and  compensated  them  to  some  extent 
for  what  they  wanted  in  reality.  Wherever  in  Hellas  a 
tendency  towards  national  union  appeared,  it  was  based  not 
on  elements  directly  political,  but  on  games  and  art :  the 
contests  at  Olympia,  the  poems  of  Homer,  the  tragedies  of 
Euripides,  were  the  only  bonds  that  held  Hellas  together. 
Resolutely,  on  the  other  hand,  the  Italian  surrendei*ed  his 
own  personal  will  for  the  sake  of  freedom,  and  learned  to 
obey  his  fiither  that  he  might  know  how  to  obey  the  state^ 
Amidst  this  subjection  individual  development  might  be 
marred,  and  the  germs  of  fairest  promise  in  man  might  be 
arrested  in  the  bud ;  the  Italian  gained  in  their  stead  a  feel* 
ing  of  &therland  and  of  patriotism  such  as  the  Greek  never 
knew,  and  alone  among  all  the  civilized  nations  of  antiquity 
succeeded  in  working  out  national  unity  in  connection  witk 
»  constitution  based  on  sel^ovemment — ^a  national  unit^^ 
which  at  last  placed  in  his  hands  the  mastery  not  only  over 
the  divided  Hellenic  stock,  but  over  the  whole  knowv 
world. 


CHAPTER  III 

nsm  SEITLBMBHTS  Of  TBS  lATOm. 

Tbs  home  of  the  Indo-GermaDic  stock  lay  in  the 

era  portion  of  cenU^  Asia ;  from  this  it  spread 


Budo  mi*  partly  in  a  south-eastern  direction  over  India, 
partly  in  a  north-western  over  Europe.  It  is 
difficult  to  determine  the  primitive  seat  of  the  Indo-Ger- 
mans  more  precisely :  it  must,  however,  at  any  rate  have 
been  inland  and  remote  from  the  sea,  as  there  is  no  name 
for  the  sea  common  to  the  Asiatic  and  European  branches. 
Many  indications  point  more  particularly  to  the  regions 
of  the  Euphrates ;  so  that,  singularly  enough^  the  primitive 
seats  of  the  two  most  important  civilized  stocks, — the  Indo- 
Grermanic  and  the  Aramaean, — ^almost  coincide  as  regards 
locality.  This  circumstance  gives  support  to  the  hypothe- 
sis that  these  races  also  were  originally  connected,  although, 
if  there  was  such  a  connection,  it  certainly  must  have  been 
anterior  to  all  traceable  development  of  culture  and  lan- 
guage. We  cannot  define  more  exactly  their  original  local- 
ity, nor  are  we  able  to  accompany  the  individual  stocks  in 
the  course  of  their  migrations.  The  European  branch 
probably  Dngered  in  Persia  and  Armenia  for  some  con- 
siderable time  afler  the  departure  of  the  Indians;  for^ 
according  to  all  appearance,  that  region  has  been  the  cradle 
of  agriculture  and  of  the  culture  of  the  vine.  Barley, 
spelt,  and  wheat  are  indigenous  in  Mesopotamia,  and  the 
vine  to  the  south  of  the  Caucasus  and  of  the  Caspian  Sea : 
there  too  the  plum,  the  walnut^  and  others  of  the  more 
easily  transplanted  fruit  trees  are  native.  It  is  worthy  of 
notice  that  the  name  for  the  sea  is  common  to  most  of  the 
European  stocks — Latins,  Celts,  Germans,  and  Slavonians  \ 
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tfaej  must  probably  therefore  before  their  separation  have  \ 
reached  the  coast  of  the  Black  Sea  or  of  the  Caspian.    By  ) 
what  route  from  those  r^ions  the  Italians  reached  th< 
chain  ,of  the  Alps,  and  where  in  particular  they  were  set^ 
tied  while  still  united  with  the  Hdllenes  alone,  are  ques" 
fcipna  that  can   only  be  answered  when  the  problem  it 
•oWed  by  what  route^-whether  from  Asia  Minor  or  from 
the  regions  of  the  Danub&-*the  Hellenes  arrived  in  Greece. 
It  njay  at  all  events  be  regarded  as  certain  that  the  ItalianSi 
l^ke  the  Indians^  migrated  into  their  peninsula  from  thef 
north  (p.  33).  ^ 

The  advance  of  the  Umbro-Sabellian  stock  along  the 
central  mountain-ridge  of  Italy,  in  a  direction  from  north 
to  south,  can  still  be  clearly  traced ;  indeed  its  iast  phases 
belong  to  purely  historical  times.  Less  is  known  regard- 
ing the  route  which  the  Latin  migration  followed.  Prob- 
ably  it  proceeded  in  a  similar  direction  along  the  west 
ooast^  long,  in  all  likelihood,  before  the  first  Sabelhan 
stocks  began  to  move.  The  stream  only  overflows  tho 
heights -when  the  lower  groimds  are  already  occupied;  ano 
only  through  the  supposition  that  there  were  Latin  stocks 
already  settled  on  the  coast  are  we  able  to  explain  why  the  \ 
Sabelllans  should  have  contented  themselves  with  the 
rougher  mountain  districts,  from  which  they  afterwards 
issued  and  intruded,  wherever  it  was  possible,  between  the 
I^tin  tnbes. 

It  is  well  known  that  a  Latin  stock  inhabited  the  coun«} 

■tieiiBionof  ^^  ^""^"^  ^^®  ^®^  hnxiV  of  the  Tiber  to  the  VoN 
tibAiAtinsin  sdan  mountains:  but  these  mountains  tliem-* 
selves,  which  appear  to  have  been  neglected  on 
occasion  of  the  first  immigration  when  the  plains  of  Latiom 
And  Campania  still  lay  open  to  the  settlers,  were,  as  tlia 
Volscian  inscriptions  show,  occupied  by  a  stock  more  near* 
iy  related  to  the  Sabellians  than  to  the  Latins.  On  the 
iriher  hand,  Latins  probably  dwelt  in  Campania  before  the 
Greek  and  Samnite  immigrations;  tot  the  Italian  names 
Nov  la  or  Nola  (new-town),  Campani  Capua,  Volturnm 
(from  volvere,  like  Jutvrna  from  iuvare)^  Opsci  (labourers), 

3* 
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are  demonstrably  older  than  the  Samnite  invaBion,  and 
dhow  thaty  at  the  time  when  Gumae  was  founded  by  tht 
Greeksy  an  Italian  and  probably  Latin  stock,  the  Ausones, 
were  in  possession  of  Campania.  T^e  primitive  inhabitants 
^Jhe  ^stricts  Vhich  the  Lucani  and  Bruttii  subsequently 
occupidd)  the  Itali  proper-(inhabitants  of  the  land  of  oxen), 
^  associated  by  the  best  observers  not  with  the  lapygian. 
but  with  the  Italian  stock ;  and  there  is  nothing  to  hinder 
our  regarding  them  as  belonging  to  its  Latin  branch,  al* 
though  the  Hellenizing  of  these  districts  which  took  place 
even  before  the  commencement  of  the  political  develop- 
ment of  Italy,  and  their  subsequent  inundation  by  Samnite 
hordeSy  have  in  this  instance  totally  obliterated  all  traces 
of  the  older  nationality.  Very  ancient  legends  bring  the 
similarly  extinct  stock  of  the  Siculi  into  connection  with 
Rome.  For  instance,  the  earliest  hbtorian  of  Italy  Antio- 
chus  of  Syracuse  tells  us  that  a  man  named  Sikelos  came  a 
fugitive  from  Rome  to  Morges  king  of  Italia  (t.  e.  the 
Bruttian  peninsula).  Such  stories  appear  to  be  founded  on 
the  identity  of  race  recognixed  by  tbe  narrators  as  subsist 
ing  between  the  Siculi  (of  whom  there  were  some  still  in 
Italy  in  the  time  of  Thucydides)  and  the  Latins.  The 
striking  affinity  of  certain  dialectic  peculiarities  of  Sicilian 
Greek  with  the  Latin  is  probably  to  be  explained  rather  by 
the  old  commercial  connections  subsisting  between  Rome 
and  the  Sicilian  Greeks,  than  by  the  ancient  identity  of  the 
languages  of  the  Siculi  and  the  Romans.  According  to  all 
indications,  however,  not  only  Latium,  but  probably  also 
the  Campanian  and  Lucanian  dbtrict8,^talia  proper  b^ 
tween  the  gulfs  of  Tarentuni  and  Laus,  and  the  eastern 
half  of  Sicily  were  in  primitive  times  inhabited  by  different 
branches  of  the  I^tin  nation. 

Destinies  very  dissimilar  awaited  these  different  branch- 
es. Those  settied  in  Sicily,  Magna  Graecia,  and  Campania 
oaue  into  contact  with  the  Greeks  at  a  period  when  they 
were  unable  to  offer  resistance  to  a  civilization  so  superior, 
and  were  either  completely  Hellenixed,  a<i  in  the  case  of 
Bicilj,  or  at  any  rate  so  weakened  that  they  succumbed 
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without  murked  resistanoe  to  the  fresh  energy  of  the  Sabine 
tribes.  In  this  way  the  Siculi,  the  Itali  and  Morgetes^  and 
the  Ausonians  never  oame  to  play  an  active  part  in  the 
history  of  the  peninsula.  It  was  otherwise  with  Latiuro, 
where  no  Greek  colonies  were  founded,  and  the  inhabitants 
ftfVer  hard  struggles  were  successful  In  maintaining  their 
ground  against  die  Sabines  as  well  as  against  their  northern 
neighbours.  Let  us  cast  a  glance  at  this  district,  which  was 
destined  more  than  any  other  to  influence  the  fortunes  of 
the  ancient  world. 

.  The  plain  of  Latium  must  have  been  in  primeval  times 
the  scene  of  the  grandest  conflicts  of  nature^ 
while  the  slowly  formative  agency  of  water  de- 
posited, and  the  eruptions  of  mighty  volcanoes  upheaved, 
the  successive  strata  of  that  soil  on  which  was  to  be  decided 
the  question  to  what  people  the  sovereignty  of  the  world 
should  belong.  Latium  is  bounded  on  the  east  by  the 
mountains  of  the  Sabines  and  Aequi  which  form  part  of  ^ 
the  Apennines;  and  on  the  south  by  the  Volscian  range 
rising  to  the  height  of  4000  feet,  which  is  separated  from 
the  main  chain  of  the  Apennines  by  the  ancient  territory 
of  the  Hemici,  the  table-land  of  the  Sacco  (Trerus,  a  tribu> 
tary  of  the  Liris),  and  stretching  in  a  westerly  direction 
terminates  in  the  promontory  of  Terracina.  On  the  west 
its  boundary  is  the  sea,  which  on  this  part  of  the  coast 
forms  but  tew  and  indllterent  harbours.  On  the  north  it  iMktub^h 
imperceptibly  merges  into  the  broad  highlands  of  £truria.._^ 
The  r^ion  thus  enclosed  forms  a  magnificent  plain  trav-  | 
ersed  by  the  Tiber,  the  ''  mountain-stream  "  which  issues  ' 
from  the  Umbrian,  and  by  the  Anio,  which  rises  in  the 
Sabine  mountains.  Mills  here  and  there  emerge,  like 
islands,  from  the  plain;  some  of  them  steep  limestone 
elifls,  such  as  that  of  Soracte  in  the  north-east,  and  that  of 
the  Ciroeian  promontory  on  the  south-west,  as  well  as  the 
timihir  though  lower  height  of  the  Janiculum  near  Rome ; 
others  volcanic  elevations,  whose  extinct  craters  had  become 
converted  into  lakes  which  in  some  cases  still  exist;  the 
most  important  of  these  is  the  Alban  range,  which,  free  oi 
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every  side,  stands  forth  from  the  plain  between  the  Volsoiaa 
chain  and  the  river  Tiber. 

Here  settled  the  stock  which  is  known  to  history  undef 
the  name  of  the  Latins,  or,  as  they  were  subsequently 
called  by  way  of  distinction  from  the  Latin  communities 
beyond  the  bounds  cf  Latium,  the  '*  Old  Latins"  {pritd 
Latini),  But  the  territory  occupied  by  them,  the  distHol 
of  Latium,  was  only  a  small  portion  of  the  central  plain 
of  Italy.  All  th»  country  north  of  the  Tiber  was  to  the 
Latins  a  foreign  and  even  hostile  domain,  with  whose  in* 
habitants  no  lasting  alliance,  no  public  peace,  was  possible, 
and  such  armistices  as  were  concluded  appear  always  to 
have  been  for  a  limited  period.  The  Tiber  formed  the 
northern  boundary  from  early  times;  and  neither  in  his- 
tory nor  in  the  more  reliable  traditions  has  any  reminis- 
cence been  preserved  as  to  the  period  or  occasion  of  the 
establishment  of  a  frontier  line  so  important  in  its  results. 
We  find,  at  the  time  when  our  history  begins,  the  flat  and 
marshy  tracts  to  the  south  of  the  Alban  range  in  the  hands 
of  Umbro-Sabellian  stocks,  the  Rutuli  and  Volsci;  Ardea 
and  Velitrae  are  no  longer  in  the  number  of  originally 
Latin  towns.  Only  the  central  portion  of  that  region  be- 
tween the  Tiber,  the  spurs  of  the  Apennines,  the  Alban 
Mount,  and  the  sea — ^a  district  of  about  700  square  miles, 
not  much  larger  than  the  present  canton  of  Zuridi — was 
Latium  proper,  the  '^  plain,"  *  as  it  appears  to  the  eye  of 
the  observer  from  the  heights  of  Monte  Cavo.  Though 
the  country  is  a  plain,  it  is  not  monotonously  flat.  With 
the  exception  of  the  sea-beach  which  is  sandy  and  formed 
in  part  by  the  accumulations  of  the  Tiber,  the  level  is 
everywhere  broken  by  hills  of  tu&  moderate  in  heighl 
though  often  somewhat  steep,  and  by  deep  fissures  of  the 
ground.  These  alternating  elevations  and  depressions  of 
«Jie  surface  lead  to  the  formation  of  hikes  in  winter ;  and 

*  Like  iiUus  (side)  and  /r^ariS;  (flat) ;  it  denotes  therefore  the  flat 
country  in  contrast  to  the  Sabine  mountabi  land,  Just  as  Campania,  th« 
**  plain,**  forms  the  contrast  to  Samninm.  Xd<Mf,  fonnerly  Mtiut^  haa 
■D  eoDnesdon  with  Lathan, 
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Ihe  exhalatioiui  proceeding  in  the  heat  of  sumtier  from  thf 
putresoeot  organic  substances  which  they  contain  engender 
that  noxious  fever-faden  atmosphere,  which  in  ancient  tiraei 
tainted  the  district  as  it  taints  it  at  the  present  day.  It  ir 
a  mistake  to  suppose  that  these  miasmata  were  first  oooi^ 
gioned  by  the  neglect  of  cultiTation,  which  was  the  result 
of  misgovemment  m  the  last  century  of  the  Republic  and 
is  so  still.  Their  cau&e  lies  rather  in  the  want  of  natural 
outlets  for  the  water ;  and  it  operates  now  as  it  operated 
thousands  of  years  ago.^  It  is  true,  however,  that  the 
malaria  may  to  a  certain  extent  be  banished  by  thorough- 
ness of  tillage — a  fact  which  has  not  yet  received  its  full 
explanation,  but  may  be  partly  accounted  for  by  the  cir- 
cumstance that  the  working  of  the  sur&oe  accelerates  the 
drying  up  of  the  stagnant  waters.  It  must  always  remain 
a  remarkable  phenomenon,  that  a  dense  agricultural  popul»* 
tion  should  have  arisen  in  regions  where  no  healthy  populfr- 
tion  can  at  present  subsist,  and  where  the  traveller  is  un* 
willing  to  tarry  even  for  a  single  night,  such  as  the  plain 
of  Latium  and  the  lowlands  of  Sy hurts  and.  Metapontum. 
We  must  bear  in  mind  that  man  in  a  lower  stage  of  civili- 
aation  has  generally  a  quicker  perception  of  what  nature 
demands,  and  a  greater  readiness  in  conforming  to  her  re- 
quirem^its ;  perhaps,  also,  a  more  elastic  physical  constitu- 
tion, which  accommodates  itself  more  readily  to  the  condi- 
tions of  the  soil  where  he  dwells.  In  Sardinia  agriculture 
la  prosecuted  under  physical  conditions  precisely  similar 
even  at  the  present  day ;  the  pestilential  atmosphere  exists, 
but  the  peasant  avoids  its  injurious  effects  by  caution  in 
reference  to  clothing,  food,  and  the  choice  of  his  hours  of 
labour  In  fact,  nothing  is  so  certain  a  protection  against 
the  '^aria  cattiva"  as  wearing  the  fleece  of  animals  and 
keeping  a  blazing  fire;  which  explains  why  the  Roman 
countryman  went  constantly  clothed  in  heavy  woollen  stuffs, 
and  never  allowed  the  fire  on  his  hearth  to  be  extinguished. 
In  other  respects  the  district  must  have  appeared  attractive 
to  an  immigrant  agricultural  people :  the  soil  is  ea^ilj 
laboured  with  mattock  and  hoe  and  is  productive  even  with 
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out  being  manuredi  ^though,  tried  hj  an  Italian  standardi 
it  does  not  yield  any  extraordinary  return :  wheat  yields 
on  an  average  about  fiye*fold.*  Good  water  is  not  abun- 
dant ;  the  higher  and  more  sacred  on  that  account  was  the 
esteem  in  which  every  fresh  spring  was  held  by  the  inhabi- 
tants. 

No  accounts  have  been  preserved  of  the  mode  in  which 
lAiinBtui*.  ^be  settlements  of  the  Latins  took  place  in  the 
^''"^  district  which  has  since  borne  their  name ;  and 

we  are  left  to  gather  what  we  can  almost  exclusively  from 
i  po$ieriori  inference  regarding  them.  Some  knowledge 
may,  however,  in  this  way  be  gained,  or  at  any  rate  some 
conjectures  that  wear  an  aspect  of  probability. 

The  Roman  territory  was  divided  in  the  earliest  times 
cian-^u-  i"^  A  number  of  dan-districts,  which  M^ere  sub- 
'<***  sequently   employed  in   the  formation  of  the 

earliest  "  rural  wards  "  {iribus  rusticae).  Tradition  informs 
OS  as  to  the  tribus  Claudia^  that  it  originated  from  the  set^ 
tlement  of  the  Claudian  clansmen  on  the  Anio ;  and  tluit 
the  other  districts  of  the  earliest  division  originated  in  a 
similar  manner  is  indicated  quite  as  certainly  by  their 
names.    These  names  are  not,  like  those  of  the  districts 

*  A  French  statist,  Dureaa  de  la  Malle  {Eeon,  Pol,  dm  iiomatiu,  U. 
226),  compares  with  the  Roman  Cnmpagna  the  district  of  Limagne  in 
AuTcrgne,  which  is  likewise  a  wide,  much  intersected,  and  uneyen  |>lain, 
with  a  superfidal  soil  of  decomposed  lava  and  ashes — the  remains  of  ex- 
tinct ▼olcanoosL  The  population,  at  least  2(00  to  the  square  league,  it 
one  of  the  densest  to  be  found  in  purely  agricultural  districts :  propeKy 
is  subdivided  to  an  extraordinary  extent.  Tillage  is  carried  on  almost 
entirely  by  manual  labour,  with  spade,  hoe,  or  ii>atu>ck ;  only  in  exoep- 
tinnal  cases  a  light  plough  is  substituted  drawn  by  two  cows,  the  wife 
sf  the  peasant  not  unfrequently  taking  the  place  of  one  of  them  in  tha 
f«ike.  The  team  serves  at  once  to  furnish  milk  and  to  till  the  land. 
fhsj  have  two  harvests  in  the  year,  com  and  regetabies ;  there  is  no  fal* 
•ow.  The  average  yearly  rent  for  an  arpent  of  arable  land  is  100  franca, 
if  instead  of  such  an  arrangement  this  sauie  land  were  to  be  divided 
among  six  or  seven  large  landholders,  and  a  system  of  management  by 
■tcwards  and  day  laVonrers  were  to  supersede  the  husbandry  of  the  smaC 
proprietors,  in  a  hundred  years  the  Limagne  would  doubtless  be  as  wasl^ 
forsake),  and  miserable  as  the  Campagna  di  Roma  is  at  the  present  day 
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ftdded  at  a  later  period,  derived  from  the  localities,  but  are 
formed  without  exception  from  the  names  of  clanii ;  and 
the  dans  who  thus  gave  their  names  to  the  wards  of  the 
original  Roman  territory  are,  so  far  as  they  have  not  be* 
come  entirely  extinct  (as  in  the  case  with  the  CatiiilU^ 
Galerii^  I/emonii^  Pollii,  Pupinii,  VoUinii),  the  very  oldest 
piUrician  families  of  Rome,  the  Aemiliiy  Comelii,  F<Mi^ 
Horaiiif  Menenii^  Papirii,  Bomilii^  Sergii,  Veturiu  It  is 
worthy  of  remark,  that  not  one  of  these  clans  can  be  shown 
to  have  taken  up  its  settlement  in  Rome  only  at  a  later 
epoch.  Every  Italian,  and  doubtless  also  every  Hellenic,  ' 
canton  must,  like  that  of  Rome,  have  been  divided  into  a 
number  of  groups  associated  at  once  by  locality  and  by 
clanship ;  such  a  clan-«ettlement  is  the  *^  housed'  (oma)  of 
the  Greeks,  from  which  very  frequently  the  xoi/ua  and 
A^fMM  originated  among  them,  like  the  tribus  in  Rome« 
Tlie  corresponding  Italian  terms  '^  house ''  (vieui)  or 
**  building  "  {pagus,  from  pangere)  indicate,  in  like  manner, 
the  joint  settlement  of  the  members  of  a  clan,  and  thence 
come  by  an  easily  understood  transition  to  signify  in  cont« 
mon  use  hamlet  or  village.  As  each  household  had  its  own 
portion  of  land,  so  the  clan-household  or  village  had  clan- 
lands  belonging  to  it,  which,  as  will  afterwards  be  shown, 
were  managed  up  to  a  comparativefy  late  period  after  the 
analogy  of  household-lands,  that  is,  on  the  system  of  joint- 
possession.  Whether  it  was  in  Latium  itself  that  the  dan-  \ 
households  became  devdoped  into  clan-villages,  or  whether 
the  Latins  were  already  associated  in  clans  when  they  im- 
migrated into  Latium,  are  questions  which  we  are  just  as 
little  able  to  answer  as  we  are  to  determine  how  far,  Ju 
addition  to  the  original  ground  of  common  ancestry,  the  \ 
dan  may  have  been  based  on  the  incorporation  or  co-ordi*  \ 
nation  from  without  of  individuals  not  related  to  it  by 
Wood,      ^j^ 

These  clanships,  however,  were  from  the  beginning  r%- 
garded  not  as  independent  sodeties,  but  as  the 
integral  parts  of  a  political  community  {eiviUUf 
populug).    This  first  presents  itself  as  an  aggregate  of  • 


/. 
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aamber  <^  dan-yillsges  of  the  same  stock,  language^  aiul 
Diannera,  bound  to  mutual  observance  of  law  and  mutual 
l^al  redress  and  to  united  action  in  aggression  and  defence. 
A  fixed  local  centre  was  quite  as  necessary  in  the  case  of 
such  a  canton  as  in  that  of  a  clanship ;  but  as  the  members 
of  the  dan,  or  in  other  words  the  constituent  elements  of 
^he  canton,  dwelt  in  villages,  the  centre  of  the  canton  cannot 
have  been  a  town  or  place  of  joint  settlement  in  the  strict 
sense.  It  must,  on  the  contrary,  have  beoi  simply  a  plape 
of  common  assembly,  containing  the  seat  of  justice  and  the 
common  sanctuary  of  the  canton,  where  the  members  of 
the  canton  met  every  eighth  day  for  purposes  of  intercourse 
and  amusement,  and  where,  in  case  of  war,  they  obtained  a 
safer  shelter  for  themselves  and  their  cattle  than  in  the  vil< 
lages :  in  ordinary  circumstances  this  place  of  meeting  was 
not  at  all  or  but  scantily  inhabited.  Ancient  places  of 
refuge,  of  a  kind  quite  similar,  may  still  be  recognised  at 
the  present  day  on  the  tops  of  several  of  the  hills  in  die 
highlands  of  east  Switzerland.  Such  a  place  was  called  in 
Italy  ^'height"  (capitolium^  like  ox^a,  the  mountain-top), 
or  "  stronghold  "  (orx^  from  arcere)  ;  it  was  not  a  town  at 
first,  but  it  became  the  nucleus  of  one,  as  houses  naturally 
gathered  round  the  stronghold  and  were  afterwards  sur- 
rounded with  the  ''  ring "  {urbs^  connected  with  tirtrvt, 
curvttSf  perhaps  also  with  orlns).  The  stronghold  and  town 
were  visibly  distinguished  from  each  other  by  the  number 
of  gates,  of  which  the  stronghold  had  as  few  as  possible, 
and  the  town  many,  the  former  ordinarily  but  one,  the 
latter  at  least  three.  Such  fortresses  were  the  bases  of  that 
cantonal  constitution  which  prevailed  in  Italy  anterior  to 
the  existence  of  towns  :  a  constitution,  the  nature  of  which 
may  still  be  reoc^iased  with  some  degree  of  deamess  in 
those  provinces  of  Italy  which  did  not  until  a  late  period 
reach,  and  in  some  cases  have  not  yet  fully  reached,  the 
stage  of  aggregation  in  towns,  such  as  the  land  of  the 
Marsi  and  the  small  cantons  of  the  Abruzzi.  The  country 
of  the  Aequiculi,  who  even  in  the  imperial  period  dwelt 
"^  in  towns,  but  in  numerous  open  hamlets,  presents  a 
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Bumber  of  ancient  ring-walls^  which,  regarded  as  **  deserted 
sowns"  with  their  solitary  temples,  excited  the  astonish* 
ment  of  the  Roman  as  well  as  of  modern  archaeologists^ 
who  have  fancied  that  they  could  find  accommodation  there^ 
the  former  for  their  ''  primitive  inhabitants  "  {abariginea)^ 
(he  latter  for  their  Pelasgians.  We  shall  certainly  lit 
nearer  the.  truth  in  recognizing  these  structures  not  as 
walled  towns,  but  as  places  of  refuge  for  the  inhabitants  of 
the  district,  such  as  were  doubtless  found  in  more  ancient 
times  over  all  Italy,  although  constructed  in  less  artistic 
style.  It  was  natural  that  at  the  period  ^hen  the  stocks 
that  had  made  the  transition  to  urban  life  were  surrounding 
their  towns  with  stone  walls,  those  districts  whose  inhabi- 
tants continued  to  dwell  in  open  hamlets  should  replace  the 
earthen  ramparts  and  palisades  of  their  strongholds  with 
buildings  of  stone.  When  in  later  ages  peace  was  securely 
established  throughout  the  land  and  such  fortresses  were  no 
longer  needed,  these  places  of  refuge  were  abandoned  and 
soon  became  a  riddle  to  after  generations. 

These  cantons  accordingly,  having  their  rendesEvous  in 
LowOitiM  of  ^™®  stronghold,  and  including  a  certain  number 
Qu  oMmi  of  clanships,  form  the  primitive  political  unities 
with  which  Italian  history  begins.  At  what 
period,  and  to  what  extent,  such  cantons  were  formed  in 
Latium,  cannot*  be  determined  with  precision ;  nor  is  it  a 
matter  of  special  historical  interest.  The  isolated  Alban 
range,  that  natural  stronghold  of  Liatium,  which  offered  to 
settlers  the  most  wholesome  air,  the  freshest  springs,  and 
the  most  secure  position,  would  doubtless  be  first  occupied 
by  the  new  comers.  Here  accordingly,  along  the  narrow 
plateau  above  Palazzuola,  between  the  Alban  lake  {Logo  dt 
Catiello)  and  the  Alban  mount  {Manle  Cavo\  extended  the 
town  of  Alba,  which  was  universally  regarded  as  the  primi^ 
live  seat  of  the  Latin  stock,  and  the  mother-city  of  Rome 
as  well  as  of  all  the  other  Old  Latin  communities ;  here, 
too,  on  the  slopes  lay  the  ver^'  ancient  Latin  canton-centres 
c»f  lianuvium,  Aricia,  and  Tusculum.  Here  are  found  soma 
•f  tliose  primitive  inorks  of  masonry,  which  usually  mark 
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the  beginnings  of  civilization  and  seem  to  stand  as  a  witneM 
to  posterity  that  in  reality  Pallas  Athene,  when  she  does 
appear,  comes  into  the  world  full  grown.  Such  is  the  es- 
carpment of  the  wall  of  rock  below  Alba  in  the  direction 
of  Palazzuola,  whereby  the  place,  which  is  rendered  natu* 
rally  inaccessible  by  the  steep  declivities  of  Monte  Cavo  on 
Ihe  south,  is  rendered  equally  unapproachable  on  the  north, 
and  only  the  two  narrow  approaches  on  the  east  and  westi 
which  are  capable  of  being  easily  defended,  are  left  open 
for  trafBc  Such,  above  all,  is  the  large  subterranean  tun* 
nel  cut — 60  that  a  man  can  stand  upright  within  it — through 
the  hard  wall  of  lava,  6000  feet  thick,  by  which  the  waters 
of  the  lake  formed  in  the  old  crater  of  the  Alban  MounI 
were  reduced  to  their  present  level  and  a  considerable  space 
was  gained  for  tillage  on  the  mountain  itself. 

The  summits  of  the  last  offshoots  of  the  Sabine  range 
form  natural  &stnesses  of  the  Latin  plain ;  and  the  oanton* 
strongholds  there  gave  rise  at  a  later  period  to  the  consider* 
able  towns  of  Tibur  and  Praeneste.  Labici  too,  Gabii,  and 
Nomentum  in  the  plain  between  the  Alban  and  Sabine  hilla 
and  the  Tiber,  Rome  on  the  Tiber,  Laurentum  and  Lavini* 
um  on  the  coast,  were  all  more  or  less  ancient  centres  of 
Latin  colonization,  not  to  speak  of  many  others  less  &moua 
and  in  some  cases  almost  forgotten. 

All  these  cantons  were  in  primitive  times  politically 
rhe  lAtin  sovereign,  and  each  of  them  was  governed  by 
Uagae.  j^g  prince  with  the  co-operation  of  the  ooundl 

of  elders  and  the  assembly  of  warriors.  Nevertheless  the 
feeling  of  fellowship  based  on  community  of  descent  and 
of  language  not  only  pervaded  the  whole  of  them,  but 
manifested  iiself  in  an  important  religious  and  political 
Institution — the  perpetual  league  of  the  collective  Latin 
oantons.  The  presidency  belonged  originally,  according  to 
the  universal  Italian  as  well  as  Hellenic  usage,  to  that  can 
ton  within  whose  bounds  lay  the  meeting-place  of  the 
league ;  in  this  case  it  was  the  canton  of  Alba,  which,  as 
we  have  said,  was  generally  regarded  as  the  oldest  and  most 
eminent  of  the  Latin  cantons.    The  communities  entitled  (c 
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participate  in  the  league  were  in  the  beginiitiig  thirty—^ 
number  which  we  find  occurring  with  singular  frequency  a* 
the  sum  of  the  constituent  parts  of  a  commonwealth  in 
Greece  and  Italy.  What  cantons  originally  made  up  the 
number  of  the  thirty  old  Latin  communities  or,  a^  with 
reference  to  the  metropolitan  rights  of  Alba  they  aj  e  also 
called,  the  thirty  Alban  colonies,  tradition  has  not  recorded, 
ttcd  we  can  no  longer  ascertain.  The  rendezvous  of  this 
anion  was,  like  the  Pamboeotia  and  the  Panionia  among 
Uie  similar  confederacies  of  the  Greeks,  the  **  Latin  festi- 
val ^  {/eria$  Latinae),  at  which,  on  the  ''  Mount  of  Alba  ** 
(Mons  AlbanuB^  Monte  Cavo\  upon  a  day  annually  ap- 
pointed by  the  chief  magistrate  for  the  purpose,  an  ox  was 
offered  in  sacrifice  by  the  assembled  Latin  stock  to  the 
**  Latin  god  "  {Jupiter  Latiaris),  Each  community  taking 
part  in  the  ceremony  had  to  contribute  to  the  sacrificial 
feast  its  fixed  proportion  of  cattle,  milk,  and  cheese,  and  to 
receive  in  return  a  portion  of  the  roasted  victim.  These 
usages  continued  down  to  a  late  period,  and  are  well 
known :  respecting  the  more  important  legal  bearings  of 
this  association  we  can  do  little  else  than  institute  conjec- 
tures. 

From  the  most  ancient  times  there  were  held,  in  con- 
nection with  the  religious  festival  on  the  Mount  of  Alba, 
assemblies  of  the  representatives  of  the  several  communi- 
ties at  the  neighbouring  Latin  seat  of  justice  at  the  source 
of  the  Ferentina  (near  Marino).  Indeed  such  a  confederacy 
cannot  be  conceived  to  exist  without  having  a  certain  power 
of  superintendence  over  the  associated  body,  and  without 
possessing  a  system  of  law  binding  on  all.  Tradition  re- 
cords, and  we  may  well  believe,  that  the  league. exercised 
juriidiotion  in  reference  to  violations  of  federal  law,  and 
that  it  could  in  such  cases  pronounce  even  sentence  of 
death.  The  equality  in  respect  of  legal  rights  and  of  inter- 
marriage that  subsisted  among  the  Latin  communities  at  a 
later  date  may  perhaps  be  regaraed  as  an  integral  part  of 
the  primitive  law  of  the  league,  so  that  any  Latin  man 
•ould  beget  lawful  children  with  any  Latin   wciian  and 
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acquire  landed  property  and  carry  on  trade  in  any  part  of 
Latium.  The  league  may  have  also  provided  a  federal 
tribunal  of  arbitration  for  the  mutual  disputes  of  the  oan* 
Uma ;  on  the  other  hand,  there  is  no  proof  that  the  league 
imposed  any  limitation  on  the  sovereign  right  of  each  com 
munity  to  make  peace  or  war.  In  like  manner  ther&  eao 
be  no  doubt  that  the  constitution  of  the  league  implied  the 
possibility  of  its  waging  defensive  or  even  aggressire  wai 
in  its  own  name;  in  which  case,  of  course,  it  would  be 
necessary  to  have  a  federal  commander-in-chief.  But  we 
have  no  reason  to  suppose  that  in  such  an  event  each  com- 
munity was  compelled  by  law  to  furnish  a  contingent  for 
the  army,  or  that,  conversely,  any  one  was  interdicted  from 
undertaking  a  war  on  its  own  account  even  against  a  mem- 
ber of  the  league.  There  are,  however,  indications  that 
during  the  Latin  festival,  just  as  was  the  case  during  the 
festivals  of  the  Hellenic  leagues,  "  a  truce  of  God "  was 
observed  throughout  all  Latium ;  *  and  probably  on  that 
occasion  even  tribes  at  feud  granted  safe-conducts  to  each 
other. 

It  is  still  less  in  our  power  to  define  the  privileges  of 
the  presiding  canton  ;  only  we  may  safely  affirm  that  there 
is  no  reason  for  recognizing  in  the  Alban  presidency  a  real 
political  hegemony  over  Latium,  and  that  possibly,  nay 
probably,  it  had  no  more  significance  in  Latium  than  the 
honorary  presidency   of  £lis  had  in  6reeoe.f     On  the 

*  The  Ulin  festtTal  is  expreari?  called  «« armisUee  **  (imditUM^  Ka- 
erob.  BaL  i.  16 ;  ixf/fi^Mu,  Dionya.  iv.  49) ;  and  a  war  was  not  aUow«d 
to  be  begun  during  its  coniinuiinoe  (Macrob.  /.  «.). 

f  The  assertion  often  made  in  ancient  and  modem  times,  that  Alba 
once  ruled  over  Latium  under  the  forms  of  a  symmachj,  nowhere  Bods 
on  cloaer  investigation  sufficient  support.  All  history  begins  not  wUh 
the  union,  but  with  the  disunion  of  a  nation ;  and  it  is  veiy  improbabia 
that  the  problem  of  the  union  of  Latium,  which  Rome  finally  aoWed  after 
some  centuries  of  conflict,  should  have  been  already  VioiTed  at  an  earlier 
period  by  Alba.  It  deserves  to  be  remarked  too  that  Rome  never  as 
sorted  in  the  capacity  of  heiress  of  Alba  any  claims  of  sovereignty  pro> 
per  over  the  Latin  communities,  but  contented  h<^lf  with  an  honorary 
presidency ;  which  no  doubt,  when  it  became  combined  with  materiirf 
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whole  it  is  probable  that  the  extent  of  this  Latin  league^ 
and  the  amount  of  its  jurisdiction,  were  somewhat  unsettled 
and  fluctuating ;  yet  it  lenuiined  throughout  not  an  acciden- 
tal aggregate  of  various  communities  more  or  less  alien  to 
oAch  other,  but  the  just  and  necessary  expression  of  the 
nUationship  of  the  Latin  stock.  The  Latin  league  may  not 
karo  at  ail  times  included  all  Latin  communities,  but  it 
never  at  any  rate  granted  the  privilege  of  membership  to 
any  that  were  not  Latin.  Its  counterpart  in  Greece  was 
not  the  Delphic  Amphictyony,  but  the  Boeotian  or  Aetolian 
oonfederacy. 

These  very  general  outlines  must  sufHce :  any  attempt 
to  draw  the  lines  more  sharply  would  only  falsify  the  pic- 
ture. The  manifold  play  of  mutual  attraction  and  repul- 
sion among  those  earliest  political  atoms,  the  cantons, 
passed  away  in  Latium  without  witnesses  competent  to 
tell  the  tale.  We  must  now  be  content  to  realise  the  one 
gi-eat  abiding  fact  that  they  possessed  a  common  centre,  to 
which  they  did  not  sacrifice  their  individual  independence, 
but  by  means  of  which  they  cherished  and  increased  the 
feeling  of  their  belonging  collectively  to  the  same  nation,  i 
By  such  a  common  possession  the  way  was  prepared  for 
their  advance  from  that  cantonal  individuality,  with  which 
the  history  of  ei^ery  people  necessarily  begins,  to  the 
national  union  with  which  the  history  of  every  people  ends 
or  at  any  rate  ought  to  end. 

power,  afforded  a  handle  for  her  pretendona  of  begomony.  TestimoniM, 
ikfietly  ao  called,  can  acarcely  be  adduced  on  auch  a  queaUon ;  and  loasl 
of  all  do  aoch  paasagea  as  Festua  v.  praetor^  p.  67,  and  Dion}!.  \XL  lOj 
waOm  to  atamp  Alba  aa  a  Latin  Aihena. 


^ 


CHAPTER  IV 

IBS  BBonnriKQS  of  boms 

AsooT  fourteen  miles  up  from  the  mouth  of  the  ri?s 
Tiber  hills  of  moderate  elevation  rise  on  boih 
banks  of  the  stream,  higher  on  the  rights  lower 
on  the  lefb  bank.  With  the  latter  group  there  has  been 
closely  associated  for  at  least  two  thousand  five  hundred 
ytars  the  name  of  the  Romans.  We  are  unable,  of  coursci 
to  tell  how  or  when  thai  name  arose ;  this  much  only  is 
certain,  that  in  the  oldest  form  of  it  known  to  us  the  in- 
habitants of  the  canton  are  called  not  Roroins,  but  (by  a 
shifting  of  sound  that  frequently  occurs  in  the  ekrlier  period 
of  a  language,  but  fell  very  early  into  abeyance  in  Latin  *) 
Ramnians  [Kamne$)y  a  fact  which  constitutes  an  expresmve 
testimony  to  the  immemorial  antiquity  of  the  namew  Its 
derivation  cannot  be  given  with  certainty  ;  possibly  ^  Ram- 
nes"  may  mean  "  foresters  "  or  "  bushmen.'* 

'( But  they  were  not  the  only  dwellers  on  the  hills  by  the 
Tiiie«,  La-  h&nk  of  the  Tiber.  In  the  eai'liest  division  of 
^"^^  the  burgesses  of  Rome  a  trace  has  been  pre- 

served of  the  fact  that  that  body  arose  out  of  the  araalgaraap 
lion  of  three  cantons  once  probably  independent,  the  Ram* 
nians,  Titles,  and  Luceres,  into  a  single  commonwealth — io 
other  words,  out  of  such  a  synoikismos  as  that  from  whick 
Alliens  arose  in  Attica.f    The  great  antiquity  of  this  thre» 

*  A  Eimilar  change  of  sound  is  exhibited  in  the  caae  of  tbe  followiai 
IbnnationB,  all  of  them  of  a  "very  ancient  kind :  pars  poriio^  Mar*  monf 
farreum  ancient  form  fur  horreunif  FabU  FovU,  VaUriuM  Volena^  vaeu^ 
M  voeivut. 

f  The  tytioikUmot  did  not  neceesarilj  involve  an  actual  actdemeal 
togetfacf  at  one  fpoi ;  but  while  each  resided  aa  formerly  on  his  owr 
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fold  division  of  the  community  *  is  perhaps  best  evinced 
by  the  fact  that  the  Boroans,  in  matters  especially  of  con- 
sdtutional  law,  regularly  used  the  forms  iribuere  ('*  to  divide 
into  three  ")  and  tribus  ("  a  third  '^)  in  the  general  sense  of 
^  to  divide  "  and  ^  a  part,"  and  the  latter  expression  (/rt* 
hns)  like  ou:  ^  quarter,"  early  lost  its  original  sigiiificatioo 
ef  number.  After  the  union  each  of  these  three  commuiii* 
tii6 — once  separate,  but  now  forming  subdivisions  of  a 
single  community — still  possessed  its  third  of  the  common 
domain,  and  had  its  proportional  representation  in  the  bur 
gess-fbrce  and  in  the  council  of  the  elders.  In  ritual  also, 
the  number  divisible  by  three  of  the  members  of  almost 
all  the  oldest  colleges — of  the  Vestal  Virgins,  the  Salii,  the 
Arval  Brethren,  the  Luperci,  the  Augurs — probably  had 
reference  to  that  three*fold  partition.  These  three  elements 
into  which  the  primitive  body  of  burgesses  in  Home  was 
divided  have  had  theories  of  the  most  extravagant  absurdity 
engrafted  upon  them.  The  irrational  opinion  that  the 
Roman  nation  was  a  mongrel  people  finds  its  support  jn 
that  division,  and  its  advocates  have  striven  by  various 
means  to  represent  the  three  great  Italian  races  as  elements 
entering  into  the  composition  of  the  primitive  Rome,  and 
to  transform  a  people  which  has  exhibited  in  language, 
polity,  and  religion,  a  pure  and  national  development  such 
as  few  have  equalled,  into  a  confused  aggregate  of  Etruscan 
and  Sabine,  Hellei.iG  and,  forsooth !  even  Pelasgian  frag* 
ments. 

land,  there  wfui  thenceforth  only  one  council-hall  and  coort-honse  fof 
the  whole.    Thncjd.  ii.  15 ;  Herodot.  i.  170. 

*  We  might  even,  looking  to  the  Attic  tqixti*^  and  tlie  Umbrian  trifa^ 
raiae  the  question  whether  a  triple  division  of  the  community  was  not  a 
fiiLdamcntal  principle  of  the  Grucco-Italians :  in  that  case  the  triple  di* 
vision  of  the  Roman  community  would  not  be  referable  to  the  amalga> 
motion  of  several  once  independent  tribes.  But,  in  order  to  the  e8ta!> 
liahment  of  an  hypothesia  so  much  at  variance  with  tradition,  such  a 
threefold  diviaon  would  require  to  present  itself  more  generally  through- 
out the  Gracoo-Italiao  field  than  seems  to  be  the  case,  and  to  appear 
uniformly  everywhere  as  the  ground-scheme.  The  Umbrians  may  possi- 
bly have  adopted  the  word  tribus  only  when  they  came  under  tha 
taflnence  of  Roman  mlo ;  it  cannot  with  certainty  h«  traced  in  Oiicau. 
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Setting  aside  sel ^contradictory  and  unfounded  hypothe* 
ses,  we  may  sum  up  in  a  few  words  all  tiuit  can  be  said 
respecting  the  nationality  of  the  component  elements  of  the 
primitive  Ron;an  commonwealth.  That  the  Ramnians 
were  a  Latin  stock  cannot  be  doubted,  for  they  gave  their 
AAine  to  the  new  Roman  commonwealth  and  therefore  must 
have  substantially  determined  the  nationality  of  the  united 
e')mm unity.  Respecting  the  origin  of  the  Luceres  nothing 
can  be  affirmed,  except  that  there  is  no  difficulty  in  the  way 
of  our  assigning  them,  like  the  Ramnians,  to  the  Latin 
stock.  The  second  of  these  communities,  on  the  other 
hand,  is  with  one  consent  derived  from  Sabina ;  and  Uiia 
view  can  at  least  be  traced  to  a  tradition  preserved  in  the 
Titian  brotherhood,  which  represented  that  priestly  college 
as  having  been  instituted,  on  occasion  of  the  Titles  being 
admitted  into  the  collective  community,  for  the  preserva- 
tion of  their  distinctive  Sabine  ritual.  It  would  appear, 
therefore,  that  at  a  period  very  remote,  when  the  Latin  and 
Sabellian  stocks  were  beyond  question  far  less  sharply  con* 
trasted  in  language,  manners,  and  customs  than  were  the 
Roman  and  the  Samnite  of  a  later  age,  a  Sabellian  com- 
munity entered  into  a  Latin  canton-union ;  and,  as  in  the 
older  and  more  credible  ^traditions  without  exception  the 
Titles  take  precedence  of  the  Ramnians,  it  is  probable  that 
the  intruding  Titles  compelled  the  older  Ramnians  to  accept 
the  stfnoikisnwa.  A  mixture  of  different  nationalities  cer- 
tainly therefore  took  place;  but  it  hardly  exercised  an 
^^  influence  greater  than  the  migration,  for  example,  which 

occurred  some  centuries  afterwards  of  the  Sabine  Attus 
Clauzus  or  Appius  Claudius  and  his  clansmen  and  clients  to 
Rome,  The  earlier  admission  of  the  Titles  among  the 
Ramnians  does  not  entitle  us  to  class  the  community 
an\ong  mongrel  peoples  any  more  than  does  that  subs^ 
qiiont  reception  of  the  Claudii  among  the  Romans.  With 
the  exception,  perhaps,  of  isolated  national  institutiont 
handed  down  in  connection  with  ritual,  the  existence  of 
Sabellian  elements  can  nowhere  be  pointed  out  in  Rome  \ 
and  the  I^tin  language  in  particular  furnishes  ahsolutely  no 
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support  to  such  an  hypothesis.*  It  would  in  £ict  be  more 
than  surprising,  if  the  Latin  nation  should  have  had  its 
nationality  in  any  sensible  degree  affected  by  the  insertion 
of  a  single  community  from  a  stock  so  very  dosely  related 
to  it ;  aiid,  besides,  it  must  not  be  forgotten  that  at  the 
t^me  when  the  Titles  settled  beside  the  Hamnians,  Litin 
nationality  rested  on  Latium  as  its  basis,  and  not  on  Rome. 
The  new  tripartite  Roman  commonwealth  was,  notwith- 
standing some  incidental  elements  which  were  originally 
Sabellian,  just  what  the  community  of  the  Ramnians  had 
previously  been — ^a  portion  of  the  Latin  nation. 

Long,  in  all  probability,  before  an  urban  settlement 
.  arose  on  the  Tiber,  these  Ramnians,  Tities,  and 
emimiain  Luceres,  at  first  separate,  afterwards  united,  had 
their  stronghold  on  the  Roman  hills,  and  tilled 
their  fields  from  the  surrounding  villages.  The  "wolf> 
festival  ^  {Lupercalia),  which  the  gens  of  the  Quinctii  cele- 
brated on  the  Palatine  hill,  was  probably  a  tradition  from 
these  primitive  ages — a  festival  of  husbandmen  and  shep* 
herds,  which  more  than  any  other  preserved  the  homely 
pastimes  of  patriarchal  simplicity,  and,  singularly  enough, 
maintained  itself  longer  than  all  the  other  heathen  festivals 
in  Christian  Rome. 

From  these  settlements  the  later  Rome  arose.  The 
CbazBotarof  bounding  of  a  city  in  the  strict  sense,  such  as 
•**■**  the  legend  assumes,  is  of  course  to  be  reckoned 

altogether  out  of  the  question :  Rome  was  not  built  in  a 
day.    But  the  serious  consideration  of  the  historian  may 

*  Although  the  older  opinion,  that  Latin  is  to  be  viewed  as  a  mixed 
language  madtf  up  of  Greek  and  non-Greek  elements,  has  been  now 
Abandoned  on  all  sides,  jadiciotis  inquirers  even  (e,  g,  Schwegler,  K  G, 
t  184,  19S)  still  seek  to  discover  in  Latin  a  mixture  of  two  nearly  related 
ftalian  dialects.  But  we  ask  in  vain  for  the  linguistic  or  historical  facts 
which  render  such  an  hypothesis  necessary.  When  a  language  presents 
the  appearance  of  being  an  intermediate  link  between  two  others,  every 
philologist  knows  that  the  phenomenon  may  quite  as  probably  dqicnd, 
«nd  more  frequently  does  depend,  on  oiganio  development  than  on  ex* 
temal  intermixture. 
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woll  be  directed  to  the  inquiry,  in  what  way  Rome  could 
•o  early  attain  the  prominent  political  position  which  \\ 
held  in  Latium — so  different  from  what  the  physical  i^i:is^'^ 
acter  uf  the  locality  would  hav<  led  us  to  anticipate.  The 
site  of  Rome  is  less  healthy  and  less  fertile  than  that  of 
most  of  the  old  Latin  towns.  Neither  the  vine  nor  the  fig 
succeed  well  in  the  immediate  environs,  and  there  is  a  want 
of  springs  yielding  a  good  supply  of  water ;  for  neither  the 
otherwise  excellent  fountain  of  the  Camenae  before  the 
Porta  Gapena,  nor  the  Capitoline  well,  afterwards  enclosed 
within  the  Tullianum,  furnish  it  in  any  abundance.  Another 
disadvantage  arises  from  the  frequency  with  which  the  river 
overflows  its  banks.  Its  very  slight  fall  renders  it  unable 
to  carry  off  the  water,  which  during  the  rainy  season  de- 
scends in  large^  quantities  from  the  mountains,  with  suffi- 
cient rapidity  to  the  sea,  and  in  consequence  it  floods  the 
low-lying  lands  and  the  valleys  that  open  between  the  hills, 
and  converts  them  into  swamps.  For  a  settler  the  locality 
was  anything  but  attractive.  In  antiquity  itself  an  opinion 
was  expressed  that  the  first  body  of  immigrant  cultivators 
could  scarce  have  spontaneously  resorted  in  search  of  a 
suitable  settlement  to  that  unhealthy  and  unfruitful  spot  in 
a  region  otherwise  so  highly  favoured,  and  that  it  must 
have  been  necessity,  or  rather  some  special  motive,  which 
led  to  the  establishment  of  a  city  there.  Even  the  legend 
betrays  its  sense  of  the  strangeness  of  the  fact :  the  story 
of  the  foundation  of  Rome  by  refugees  from  Alba  under 
the  leadership  of  the  sons  of  an  Alban  prince,  Romulus  and 
Remus,  is  nothing  but  a  naive  attempt  of  primitive  quasi- 
history  to  explain  the  singular  circumstance  of  the  plac« 
having  arisen  on  a  site  so  unfavourable,  and  to  connect  at 
the  same  time  the  origin  of  Rome  with  the  general  m» 
tropolis  of  Latium.  Such  tales,  which  profess  to  be  hi* 
torical  but  are  merely  improvised  explanations  of  no  very 
ingenious  character,  it  is  the  first  duty  of  history  to  dis- 
miss ;  but  It  may  perhaps  be  allowed  to  go  a  step  further, 
and  after  weighing  the  special  relations  of  the  locality  to 
propose  a  positive  conjecture  not  regarding  the  way  iv 


\ 
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which  the  place  originated,  but  regarding  the  circumsta-icei 
which  occasioned  its  rapid  and  surprising  prosperity  and 
led  to  its  occupying  its  peculiar  position  in  Latiuni. 

Let  us  notice  first  of  all  the  earliest  boundai  ies  of  the 
BaiiiastiiA-  Boman  territory.  Towards  the  east  the  townt 
Roman  te^  of  Antemnac,  !Fidenae,  Caenina,  Collatia,  and 
ri«niy.  Gabii  lie  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood,  some 

of  them  not  five  miles  distant  from  tne  gates  of  the  Sc^ 
riau  Rome ;  ^^d  the  boundary  of  the  canton  must  have 
been  in  the  close  vicinity  of  the  city  gates.  /  On  the  south 
we  find  at  a  distance  of  fourteen  miles  the  powerful  com- 
munities of  Tusculum  and  Alba ;  and  the  Roman  territory 
appears  not  to  have  extended  in  this  direction  beyond  the 
FoHsa  Chtiliay  five  miles  from  Rome.  In  like  manner, 
towards  the  south* west,  the  boundary  betwixt  Rome  and 
I^vinium  was  at  the  sixth  milest<jne.  While  in  a  landward 
direction  the  Roman  canton  was  thus  everywhere  confined 
within  the  narrowest  possible  limits,  from  the  earliest 
times,  on  the  other  hand,  it  extended  without  hindrance  on 
both  banks  of  the  Tiber  towards  the  sea.  Between  Rome 
and  the  coast  there  occurs  no  locality  that  is  mentioned  as 
an  ancient  canton-centre,  and  no  trace  of  any  ancient  canton- 
boundary.  The  legend  indeed,  which  has  its  definite  expla- 
nation of  the  origin  of  everything,  professes  to  tell  us  that 
the  Roman  possessions  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Tiber,  the 
''seven  hamlets"  {septem  pagi\  and  the  important  salt- 
works at  its  mouth,  were  taken  by  king  Romulus  from  the 
Veientes,  and  that  king  Ancus  fortified  on  the  right  bank 
the  tUe  du  poni,  the  "  mount  of  Janus  ^  {laniculnw^.  and 
founded  on  the  lefl  the  Roman  Peiraeus,  the  seapc^fptho 
river's  **  mouth"  (Ostia),  But  in  fact  we  have  evidence 
more  trustworthy  than  that  of  legend,  that  the  possessions 
on  the  Etruscan  bank  of  the  Tiber  must  have  belonged  to 
I  be  original  territory  of  Rome ;  for  in  this  very  quarter,  at 
Uic  fourth  milestone  on  the  later  road  to  the  port,  lay  the 
grove  of  the  creative  goddess  {Dea  Did),  the  primitive 
cnief  seat  of  the  Arval  festival  and  Arval  brotherhood  of 
Rome.     Indeed  firom   tim^i  immemorial   tlie  clau  of  the 
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Romilii,  the  chief  probably  of  all  the  Roman  chns,  ^a« 
settled  in  this  very  qiuirter ;  the  Janiculum  formed  a  part 
of  the  citr  itself,  and  Ostia  was  a  burgess  colony  or,  in  >/ 
at*ier  words,  a  suburb.  ' 

This  cannot  have  been  the  result  of  mere  accident.  The 
Tiber  was  the  natural  highway  for  the  traffic  of 
«nj  ititnif-  Latium  ;  and  its  mouth,  on  a  coast  scantily  pro- 
vided with  harbours,  became  necessarily  ^e  an 
choragr  of  sea&rers.  Moreover,  the  Tiber  formed  from 
very  ancient  times  the  frontier  defence  of  the  Latin  stock 
against  their  northern  neighbours.  There  was  no  place 
better  fitted  for  an  emporium  of  the  Latin  river  and  sea 
traffic,  and  for  a  maritime  frontier  fortress  of  Latium,  than 
Rome.  It  combined  the  advantages  of  a  strong  position 
and  of  immediate  vicinity  to  the  river ;  it  commanded  both 
banks  of  the  stream  down  to  its  mouth  ;  it  was  so  situated  "^ 
as  to  be  equally  convenient  for  the  river  navigator  descend- 
ing  the  Tiber  or  the  Anio,  and  for  the  seafarer  with  vessels 
of  so  moderate  a  size  as  those  which  were  then  used  ;  and 
it  afforded  greater  protection  from  pirates  than  places  situ* 
ated  immediately  on  the  coast  That  Rome  was  indebted 
accordingly,  if  not  for  its  origin,  at  any  rate  for  its  impoi^ 
tance,  to  these  commercial  and  strategical  advantages  of  its 
position,  there  are  numerous  indications  to  show— Indicia 
tions  which  are  of  very  different  weight  from  the  state- 
ments of  quasi-historical  romances.  Thence  arose  its  very 
ancient  relations  with  Caere,  which  was  to  Etruria  what 
Rome  was  to  Latium,  and  accordingly  became  Ronlb's  most 
intiji^^  peighbour  and  commercial  ally.  Thence  arose  the 
uni!^|p importance  of  the  bridges  over  the  Tiber,  and  of 
bridge-building  generally  in  the  Roman  commonwealth. 
Thence  came  the  galley  in  the  city  arms ;  thence,  too,  the 
vef  y  ancient  Roman  port-duties  on  the  exports  and  imports 
of  Ostia,  which  were  from  the  first  levied  only  on  what 
was  to  be  exposed  for  sale  {promercaU)^  not  on  whnt  was 
for  the  shipper's  own  use  (uauariym)^  and  which  were  there* 
fore  in  reality  a  tax  upon  commerce.  Thence,  to  aniicipate^ 
the   comparatively  early  occurrence  in   Rome  of'  coincc 
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tnonejy  aud  of  oommercial  treaties  with  transmarine  statoai 
In  this  sense,  then,  it  is  certainly  not  improbable  that  Rom4 
may  bave  been,  as  the  legend  assumes,  a  creation  rathei 
than  a  growth,  and  the  youngest  rather  than  the  cldesl 
among  the  Latin  cities.  Beyond  doubt  the  country  was 
already  in  some  d^ee  cultivated,  and  the  Alban  range  as 
well  as  various  other  heights  of  the  Campagna  were  ooo» 
pied  by  strongholds,  when  the  Latin  frontier  emporium 
arose  on  th3  Tiber.  Whether  it  was  a  resolution  of  the 
Latin  confederacy,  or  the  cleai^lghted  genius  of  some  unp 
lODowR  founder,  or  the  natural  development  of  traffic,  that 
called  the  city  of  Bome  into  being,  it  is  vain  even  to  sur- 
mise. 

But  in  connection  with  this  view  of  the  position  of 

Rome  as  the  emporium  of  Latium  another  ob- 
ehvseter  of    servation  suggests  itself.     At  the  time  when 

history  begins  to  dawn  on  us,  Rome  appears,  in 
contradistinction  to  the  league  of  the  Latin  communities,  as 
a  compact  urban  unity.  The  Latin  habit  of  dwelling  in 
open  villages,  and  of  using  the  common  stronghold  only  for 
festivals  and  assemblies  or  in  case  of  special  need,  was  sub- 
jected to  restriction  at  a  fiir  earlier  period,  probably,  in  the 
canton  of  Rome  than  anywhere  else  in  Latium.  The  Ro- 
man did  not  cease  to  manage  his  &rm  in  person,  or  to  r^- 
gard  it  as  his  proper  home ;  but  the  unwholesome  atmo- 
sphere of  the  Campagna  could  not  but  induce  him  to  take 
up  his  abode  as  much  as  possible  on  the  more  airy  and 
salubrious  city  hills ;  and  by  the  side  of  the  cultivators  of 
the  soil  there  must  have  been  a  numerous  nonftg^B^oral 
population,  partly  foreigners,  partly  native,  seti^RWs 
from  very  early  times.  This  to  some  extent  accounts  for 
the  dense  population  of  the  old  Roman  territory,  which 
may  be  estimated  at  the  utmost  at  115  square  miles,  partly 
oK  marshy  or  sandy  soil,  and  which,  even  under  the  earliest 
constitution  of  the  city,  furnished  a  force  of  3800  freemen ; 
80  that  it  must  have  numbered  at  least  10,000  free  inhabit- 
ants. BiU  forther,  every  one  ocquainted  with  the  Jtomani 
and  their  history  is  aware  that  it  is  their  urban  and  men 
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can  tile  character  which  forms  the  basis  of  whatever  is  pecu- 
liar in  their  public  and  private  life,  and  that  the  distinclioa 
between  them  and  the  other  Latins  and  Italians  in  genera. 
\6  pre-eminently  the  distinction  between  citizen  and  rustia 
Rome,  indeed,  was  not  a  mercantile  city  like  Corinth  or 
Carthage;  for  Latium  was  an  essentially  agricultural  re 
gion,  and  Rome  was  in  the  first  instance,  and  continued  to 
bo,  pre-emin^tly  a  Latin  city.  (  But  the  distinction  between 
Rome  and  the  mass  of  the  other  Latin  towns  must  certainly 
be  traced  back  to  its  commercial  position,  and  to  the  type 
of  character  produced  by  that  position  in  its  dtizens.  \  If 
Rome  was  the  emporium  of  the  Latin  districts,  we  can 
readily  understand  how,  along  with  and  in  addition  to  Latin 
husbandry,  an  urban  life  should  have  attained  vigorous  and 
rapid  development  there  and  thus  have  laid  the  foundation 
for  its  distinctive  career. 

It  is  far  more  important  and  more  practicable  to  follow 
out  the  course  of  this  mercantile  and  strategical  growth  of 
the  city  of  Rome,  than  to  attempt  the  useless  task  of  anih 
lyzing  the  insignificant  and  but  little  diversified  communi- 
ties of  primitive  times.  The  course  of  this  development 
may  still  be  so  far  recognized  in  the  traditions  regarding 
the  successive  circumvallations  and  fortifications  of  Rome, 
the  formation  of  which  necessarily  kept  pace  with  the 
growth  of  the  Roman  commonwealth  in  importance  as  a 
city. 

The  town,  which  in  the  course  of  centuries  grew  up  aa 
The  paIas.  ^1^6)  In  its  original  form  embraced  according 
^*h|^*  \o  trustworthy  testimony  only  the  Palatine,  or 
*'  sqm^lRome  ^  {Roma  quadrata)^  as  it  was  catied  in  later 
timfw  from  the  irregularly  quadrangular  form  of  the  Pala- 
tine hill.  The  gates  and  walls  that  enclosed  this  original 
dty  remained  visible  down  to  the  period  of  the  empire : 
the  sites  of  two  of  the  former,  the  Porta  Romana  near  S. 
Giorgio  in  Yelabro,  and  the  Porta  Mugionis  at  the  Arch  of 
lltus,  are  still  known  to  us,  and  the  Palatine  ring-wall  if 
described  by  Tacitus  from  his  own  observation  at  leaat  <^ 
the  sides  looking  towards  the  A ventine  and  Caelian.     Many 
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traces  indicate  that  this  was  the  centre  and  original  seifet-W 
the  urban  settlement.  On  tlie  Palatine  was  to  be  found  Uie 
sacred  symbol  of  that  settlement,  the  '*  outfit  vault "  (mutt* 
dus)  as  it  was  called,  in  which  the  first  settlers  deposited  a 
sufficiency  of  everything  necessary  for  a  household  and 
added  a  clod  of  their  dear  native  earth  There,  too,  was 
situated  the  building  in  which  all  the  curies  assembled  for 
religious  and  oth^r  purposes,  each  at  its  own  hearth  [curia4 
vettres)  There  stood  the  meeting-house  of  the  ^^  Leapers  " 
{citria  Saliorum)  in  which  also  the  sacred  shields  of  Mart 
were  preserved,  the  sanctuary  of  the  "  Wolves  "  {Lupercat)^ 
and  the  residence  of  the  priest  of  Jupiter.  On  and  near 
this  hill  the  legend  of  the  founding  of  the  city  placed  the 
scenes  of  its  leading  incidents,  and  the  straw-covered  house 
of  Romulus,  the  shepherd's  hut  of  his  foster-father  Faustu- 
lus,  the  sacred  fig-tree  towards  which  the  cradle  with  the 
twins  had  floated,  the  cornelian  cherry-tree  that  sprang 
from  the  shaft  of  the  spear  which  the  founder  of  the  city 
had  hurled  from  the  Aventine  over  the  valley  of  the  Circuer 
into  this  enclosure,  and  other  such  sacred  relics  were  point- 
ed out  to  the  believer.  Temples  in  the  proper  sense  of  the 
term  were  still  at  this  time  unknown,  and  accordingly  the 
Palatine  has  nothing  of  that  sort  to  show  belonging  to  the 
primitive  age.  The  public  assemblies  of  the  community 
were  early  transferred  to  another  locality,  so  th&:  their 
oiiginal  site  is  unknown ;  only  it  may  be  conjectured  that 
the  free  space  round  the  mundus,  afterwards  called  the  Area 
ApoUinU,  was  the  primitive  place  of  assembly  for  the  bur- 
gesses and  the  senate,  and  the  stage  erected  over  the  mun* 
du8  itself  the  primitive  seat  of  justice  of  the  Roman  com- 
munity. 

The  ^* festival  of  the  Seven  Mounts"  {feptimontium). 
Tie  seT«a  <^^^9  preserved  the  memory  cf  the  more  ex* 
*^^*"*'^  tended  settlement  which  gradual  .y  formed  round 
the  Palatine.  Suburbs  grew  up  one  after  another,  each 
protected  by  its  own  separate  though  weaker  circumvalli^ 
tion  and  joined  to  the  original  ring-wall  of  the  Palatine,  as 
in  fen  districts  the  outer  dikes  are  joined  on  to  the  main 
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dika  The  ^' Seven  Rings"  were,  the  Palatine  itself;  th^ 
^  Cermalus,  the  slope  of  the  Palatine  in  the  direction  of  thi 
•  morass  that  in  the  earliest  times  extended  between  it  and 
the  Capitoline  {yelabrum)  \  the  Velia,  the  ridge  whix^h  con- 
nected the  Palatine  with  the  Esquiline,  but  in  subsequent 
(tmes  was  almost  wholly  obliterated  by  the  buildings  of  th« 
empire ;  the  Fagutal,  the  Oppius,  and  th^  pispius,  the  three 
summits  of  the  Esquiline ;  lastly,  the  SuoQsa,  or  SSubHrai  a 
foilress  constructed  outside  of  the  earthen  rampart  which 
protected  the  new  town  on  the  Carinae,  in  the  low  ground 
between  the  Esquiline  and  the  Quirinal  beneath  S.  Pietro 
in  Vinooli.  These  additions,  manifestly  the  results  of  a 
gradual  growth,  clearly  reveal  to  a  certain  extent  the  earli- 
est history  of  the  Palatine  Rome,  especially  when  we  com- 
pare with  them  the  Servian  arrangement  of  districts  which 
was  afterwards  formed  on  the  basis  of  this  earliest  division,    ' 

The  Palatine  was  the  original  seat  of  the  Roman  ooiq; 
Oldest  set-      niunity,  the  oldest  and  originally  the  only  ring- 
th**p3ati*^    wall.    The  urban  settlement,  however,  began  at 
uad  Sabo-      Rome  as  well  as  elsewhere  not  within,  but  under 
the  protection  of,  the  stronghold ;  and  the  oldest 
settlements  with  which  we  are  acquainted,  and  which  after- 
wards formed  the  first  and  second  regions  in  the  Servian 
division  of  the  city,  lay  in  a  circle  round  the  Palatine.^^ 
These  included  the  settlement  on  the  declivity  of  the  Cer- 
mains  with  the  ^  street  of  the  Tuscans  " — a  name,  which 
was  probably  a  memorial  of  the  commercial  intercourse 
that  subsisted  between  the  Caerites  and  Romans  and  was 
already  perhaps  carried  on  with  vigour  in  the  Palatine  city 
— ^and  the  settlement  on  the  Velia ;  both  of  which  subsiy 
quently  along  with  the  stronghold-hll  itself  oonstitutui  a 
region  of  the  Servian  city«^Fui*ther,  there  were  the  ooui* 
ponent  elements  of  the  subse^ent  second  region — the  sul> 
urb  on  the  Caelian,  which  probably  embraced  only  its  ox> 
ti^me  point  above  the  Colosseum  ;  that  on  the  Carinae,  the 
spur  which  projects  from  the  Esquiline  towards  the  PiUa* 
line ;  and,  lastly,  the  valley  and  outwork  of  the  Subura, 
from  which  the  whole  region  received  its  name.    These  two 
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regions  jointly  constituted  the  mcifient  city ;  and  the  Sub 
uran  regirm,  which  extended  arc  the  base  of  the  stronghold 
Dearly  from. the  Arch  of  Constantine  to  S.  Pietro  in  Vin* 
ooli,~VDtKOTer  the  valley  beneath,  appears  to  have  been 
more  consiaetable  and  perhaps  older  than  the  settlements 
finoorporated  by  the  Servian  arrangement  in  the  Palatina 
region,  because  in  the  order  of  the  regions  the  former  takes 
pcfioedence  of  the  latter.^^p^  remarkable  memorial  of  the 
distinction  between  these  two  portions  of  the  dty  was  pre* 
served  in  one  of  the  oldest  sacred  customs  of  the  later 
Rome,  the  sacrifice  of  the  October  horse  yearly  offered  in 
the  Campus  Martius :  down  to  a  late  period  a  struggle  took 
place  at  this  festival  for  the  horse's  head  between  the  men 
of  the  Subura  and  those  of  the  Via  Sacra,  and  according  as 
victory  lay  with  the  former  or  with  the  latter,  the  head  was 
nfuled  either  to  the  Mamilian  Tower  (site  unknown)  in  the 
Subura,  or  to  the  king's  palace  under  the  Palatine.    It  was 
the  two  halves  of  the  old  city  that  thus  competed  with  each 
other  on  equal  terms.     At  that  time,  accordingly,  the  £»• 
quiliae  (which  name  strictly  used  is  exclusive  of  the  Cari* 
nae)  were  in  reality  what  they  were  called,  the  '*  outer 
buildings  "  {ex-^uiliaey  like  inqtiilinus^  from  eoiere)  or  sub- 
urb :  this  became  the  third  region  in  the  later  city  division, 
and  it  was  always  held  in  inferior  consideration  as  com* 
pared  with  the  Suburan  and  Palatine  regions.    Other  neigh- 
bouring heights  also,  such  as  the  Capitol  and  the  Aventine, 
may  probably  have  been  occupied  by  the  community  of  the 
Seven  Mounts ;  the  "  bridge  of  piles'.'  in  particular  {pons 
9ublicius),  thrown  over  the  natural  pier  of  the  island  in  the 
Hber,  must  have  existed  even  then — the  pontifical  coUiige 
a?one  is  sufficient  evidence  of  this— and  the  Ute  du  poni  on 
the  Etruscan  bank,  the  height  of  the  Janiculum,  would  not 
bo  left  unoccupied ;   but  the  community  had  not  as  yet 
brought  cither  within  the  circuit  of  its  fortifications.    The 
regulation  which  was  adhered  to  as  a  ritual  rule  down  to 
the  latest  times,  that  the  bridge  should  be  composed  simply 
of  wood  without  iron,  manifestly  shows  that  in  itf  original 
praciical  use  it  was  to  be  merely  a  flying  bi-idge,  which 

4* 
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must  bo  capable  of  being  easily  at  any  time  broken  off  or 
burnt.  We  i*eoognize  in  this  circumstance  how  insecure  for 
a  long  time  and  liable  to  interruption  was  the  command  ol 
the  passage  of  the  river  on  the  part  of  the  Roman  commo> 
nity. 

No  relation  is  discoverable  between  the  urban  settl»> 
iieiits  thus  gradually  formed  and  the  three  communities 
Into  which  from  an  immemorially  early  period  the  Roman 
commonwealth  was  in  political  law  divided.  As  the  Ram« 
nesi  Titles,  and  Luceres  appear  to  have  been  communities 
originally  independent,  the}  *iust  have  had  their  settle- 
ments originally  apart ;  but  they  certainly  did  not  dwell  in 
separate  circamvallations  on  the  Seven  Hills,  and  all  fictions 
to  this  effect  in  ancient  or  modem  times  must  be  consigned 
by  the  intelligent  inquirer  to  the  same  fate  with  the  battle 
of  the  Palatine  and  the  charming  tale  of  Tarpeia.  On  the 
oonti-ary  each  of  the  three  tribes  of  Ramnes,  Titles,  and 
Luceres  must  have  been  distributed  throughout  the  two  re- 
gions of  the  oldest  dty,  the  Subura  and  Palatine,  and  the 
suburban  region  as  well :  with  this  may  be  connected  the 
fact,  that  afterwards  not  only  in  the  Suburan  and  PalatinOi 
but  in  each  of  the  regions  subsequently  added  to  the  city, 
there  were  three  pairs  of  Argean  chapels.  The  Palatine 
city  of  the  Seven  Mounts  may  have  had  a  history  of  its 
own ;  no  other  tradition  of  it  has  survived  than  simply  that 
of  its  having  once  existed.  (^  But  as  the  leaves  of  the  forest 
make  room  for  the  new  growth  of  spring,  although  they  fall 
unseen  by  human  eyes,  so  has  this  unknown  city  of  the 
Seven  Mounts  made  room  for  the  Rome  of  history.   ' 

But  the  Palatine  city  was  not  the  only  one  that  in  an- 
cient times  existed  within  the  circle  afterwardf 
ftonaMQii  enclosed  by  the  Servian  walls;  opposite  to  it, 
UMQoinnaL  .^  .^  immediate  vicinity,  there  lay  a  second  city 
on  the  Quirinal.  The  *'  old  strong-hold  "  ( Capitolium  vetus) 
with  a  sanctuary  of  Jupiter,  Juno,  and  Minerva,  and  a  tern* 
pie  of  the  goddess  of  Fidelity  in  which  state  treaties  were 
publicly  deposited,  forms  the  evident  counterpart  of  the 
later  Capitol  with  its  temple  to  Jupiter,  Juno,  and  Minerva, 
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Mid  with  its  shrine  of  Fides  Romana  likewise  destined  as  it 
were  for  a  repository  of  international  law,  and  furnishet 
clear  proof  that  the  Quirinal  also  avbs  once  the  centre  of  as 
independent  commonwealth.  The  same  fact  may  be  in- 
ferred from  the  double  worship  of  Mars  on  the  Palatina 
vid  the  Quirinal ;  for  Mars  was  the  type  of  the  warrior 
and  the  oldest  chief  divinity  of  the  burgess  communities  cf 
Italy.  With  this  is  connected  the  further  circumstance  that 
his  ministers^^e  two  primitive  colleges  of  the  '*  Leapers  ^ 
{Salii)  and  of  the  "  Wolves "  (Luperci)^  existed  in  the 
later  Rome  in  duplicate :  by  the  side  of  the  Salii  of  the 
Palatine  there  were  also  Salii  of  the  Quirinal ;  by  the  sidt 
of  the  Quinctian  Luperci  of  the  Palatine  there  was  a  Fa* 
bian  guild  of  Luperci,  which  in  all  probability  had  their 
sanctuary  on  the  Quirinal.* 

All  these  indications,  which  even  in  themselves  are  of 
great  weight,  become  more  significant  when  we  recollect 
that  the  accurately  known  circuit  of  the  Palatine  city  of  the 
Seven  Mounts  excluded  the  Quirinal,  and  that  afterwards  in 
the  Servian  Rome,  while  the  first  three  regions  correspond- 
ed to  the  furmer  Palatine  city,  a  fourth  region  was  formed 
out  of  the  Quirinal  along  with  the  neighbouring  ViminaL 
Thus,  too,  we  discover  an  explanation  of  the  reason  why  the 
itrong  outwork  of  the  Subura  was  constructed  beyond  the 

*  That  the  QaiDctian  Luperci  had  precedence  in  rank  over  the  Fab- 
AD.  is  erident  from  the  circnmstance  that  the  fabulists  attribute  the 
Qnmetii  to  Romolns,  the  Fabii  to  Remus  (Ovid.  Fast.  ii.  873,  seq. ;  Vict 
Be  Orig.  2S^.  That  the  Fabii  belonged  to  the  Hill-Romans  is  shown  by 
the  sacrifice  of  their  ^efw  on  the  QuiriDal  (Liv.  ▼.  46,  62),  whether  that 
sacrifice  may  or  may  not  have  been  connected  with  the  Lnperoalia. 

Moreover,  the  Lupercns  of  the  former  college  is  called  in  inscriptions, 
(Orelli,  2268)  Lupereua  Quinctialia  vetut;  and  the  praenomen  Ktueao 
which  was  most  probably  connected  with  the  Lupcrcal  worship  (cce 
HSm.  Forschungen^  i.  17),  is  found  exclusively  among  the  Quinctfi  and 
Fabii :  the  form  commonly  occurring  in  authors,  Lupereus  QmncUiiu$ 
and  Quindilianus,  is  therefore  a  misnomer,  and  the  college  belonged 
not  to  the  comparstively  recent  Qninctilii,  but  to  the  far  older  Qtiitcti^ 
When,  again,  Uie  Quinctii  CLiv.  i.  80),  or  Quinctilii  (Dion.  iiL  2S^  an 
named  among  the  hXhtai  clans,  the  latter  reading  is  to  be  preferred,  and 
llie  Quinctii  are  to  be  rega*^icd  rather  as  an  old  Bomaxi  (MUfu 
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dity  wall  in  the  valley  between  the  Esquiline  and  Quirinat ; 
it  was  at  that  point,  in  fact,  that  the  two  territories  oamo 
tuto  contact,  and  the  Palatine  Romans,  after  having  takes 
possession  of  the  low  ground,  were  under  the  neoessity  of 
constructing  a  stronghold  for  protection  against  those  of  Lhs 
Quirinal. 

Lastly,  even  the  name  has  not  been  lost  by  which  tha 
men  of  the  Quirinal  distinguished  tnemselves  from  theif 
Palatine  neighbours*  As  the  Palatine  city  took  the  name 
of  "  the  Seven  Mounts,**  its  citizens  called  themselves  the 
** mount-men"  (montont),  and  the  term  ^' mount,"  while 
applied  to  the  other  heights  belonging  to  the  city,  was 
above  all  associated  with  the  Palatine;  so  the  Quirinal 
height — although  not  lower,  but  on  the  contrary  somewhat 
higher,  than  the  former — as  well  as  the  adjacent  Viminal 
never  in  the  strict  use  of  the  language  received  any  other 
name  thsn  ''  hill "  {colUt).  In  the  ritual  records,  indeed, 
the  Quirinal  was  not  unfrequently  designated  as  the  **  hill  ^ 
without  further  addition.  In  like  manner  the  gate  leading 
out  from  this  height  was  usually  called  the  ^hill-gate'* 
{porta  coUina)\  the  priests  of  Mars  settled  there  were 
called  those  '*of  the  hill'*  {SaUi  coUini)  in  contrast  to 
those  of  the  Palatine  (Salii  Palatini)^  and  the  fourth  Set^ 
vian  region  formed  out  of  this  district  was  termed  the  hill* 
region  {iribus  collina)*  The  name  of  Romans  primarily 
associated  with  the  locality  was  probably  appropriated  by 


*  Although  tho  name  **  Hill  of  Quirinus ''  was  afterwards  ordinarily 
used  to  designate  the  height  where  the  Hill-Romans  had  their  abode,  we 
need  not  oz:  thai  accoant  regard  the  name  ^*  Quirites ''  as  ha^  ing  been 
originally  reserred  for  the  buigesses  on  the  Qnirinal.  For  the  earliest  in* 
dications  point,  as  regards  them,  to  the  name  Oollini;  while  it  is  iudin- 
putably  certain  that  the  name  Quirites  denoted  from  the  first,  as  well  as 
subsequently,  dimply  the  full  burgess,  and  had  no  ;onnection  with  the 
distinction  between  montani  and  coUini  (comp.  chap.  v.  infra).  In  fact, 
Mars  quirimMy  the  spear-bearing  god  of  Death,  was  originally  worshipped 
tm  well  on  the  Palatine  as  on  the  Quirinal ;  the  oldest  inscriptions  found 
St  what  was  afterwards  called  the  Temple  of  Quirious  designate  thii 
diTicity  sfanply  aa  Mars,  but  at  a  later  period  f  ir  tl*  i  sake  of  distioetios 
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these  '^  Hill«men  ^  as  mrell  as  bj  those  of  the  '^  Mounts ; ' 
and  the  former  perhaps  designated  themselves  as  "  Bomant 
of  the  Hill "  {RoiMLiii  eolUni).  That  a  diveisitj  of  raos 
may  have  lain  at  the  foundation  of  this  distinction  betwisen 
the  two  neighbouring  cities  is  possible ;  but  evidence  sufii 
cient  to  warrant  our  pronouncing  a  community  establislied 
im  Latin  soil  to  be  of  alien  lineage  is,  in  the  case  of  the 
Qnirinal  community^  totally  wanting.* 

Thus  the  site  of  the  Roman  commonwealth  was  still  at 
Bftattm  be-  this  period  occupied  by  the  MountpRomans  of 
SSS^^^  ^^  Palatine  and  the  Hill-Romans  of  the  Qulri* 
^^^^^  nal  as  two  separate  communities  confronting 
^'^  eadi  other  and  doubtless  in  many  respects  at 

feudy  in  some  degree  resembling  the  Montigiani  and  the 

tile  god  of  the  Mount-RomaxiB  moreespeciallj  wm  called  Mara,  the  god 
of  the  HiU-Romans  more  effpedaUy  Qmrinna. 

When  the  Quiriiial  is  called  eoUU  aporuUii,  *«  hill  of  Bacrifioe,''  It  is  ao 
dengnated  merelj  as  the  centre  of  the  religious  rites  of  the  Hill-Roroans. 

*  The  evidence  alleged  for  this  (comp.  «.  ^.  Schwegler,  Ji,  6,  i.  480) 
mainly  rests  on  an  etymologioo-historical  hypothesis  started  by  Varro 
and  as  usual  unanimously  echoed  by  the  later  writers,  that  the  Latin 
gwjrjt  and  quirin^m  are  akin  to  the  name  of  the  Sabine  town  Curety  and 
that  the  Quirinal  hill  accordingly  had  been  peopled  from  Omren.  The 
Kogiiistie  affinity  of  these  words  is  probable ;  but  how  little  warraul 
there  is  for  deducing  from  it  such  a  historical  inference  must  be  obvious 
at  once.  That  the  old  sanctuaries  on  this  eminence  (where  besides,  there 
was  also  a  '*  Collis  Latiaris  **)  were  Sabine,  has  been  asserted,  but  has 
not  been  proved.  Mars  quirinus,  Sol,  Salus,  Flora,  Semo  Sancus  or  Deus 
ftdios  were  indeed  Sabine,  but  they  were  also  Latin,  divinities,  formed 
evidently  during  the  epoch  wlien  Latins  and  Sabines  still  lived  undivided. 
If  a  name  hke  that  of  Semo  Sancus  (which  moreover  occun  in  conneo- 
tion  with  the  Tiber-island)  is  especially  associated  with  the  sacred  places 
of  the  Quirinal  which  afterwards  diminished  in  its  importance  (comp. 
the  Porta  SsnguaUt  deriving  its  name  therefrom),  every  unbiassed  in 
qnirer  will  reoognizo  in  such  a  circumstance  only  a  proof  of  the  high  an- 
tiquity of  that  worship,  not  a  proof  of  its  derivation  from  a  neighbour* 
iiig  land.  In  so  speaking  we  do  not  mean  to  deny  that  it  h  possible  thar 
old  distections  of  race  may  have  co-operated  in  producing  this  stats 
of  things ;  but  if  such  was  the  case,  they  have,  so  far  as  we  are  concerned, 
totaOy  disappeared,  and  the  views  current  among  our  contemporaries  ay 
to  the  Sabme  element  in  the  oonstituUon  of  Rome  are  only  fitted  serious- 
ly to  warn  us  against  ndi  baseless  speculations  leading  to  nci  resoliL 
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Trasteverini  in  modern  Rome.  That  the  community  of  thf 
8eyen  Mounts  early  attained  a  great  preponderance  over 
(hat  of  the  Quirinal  may  with  certainty  be  inferred  both 
from  the  greater  extent  of  its  newer  portions  and  suburbs, 
and  from  the  position  of  inferiority  in  which  the  formoi 
II  ill-Romans  were  obliged  to  acquiesce  under  the  later  Se.r> 
vian  arrangement.  But  even  within  the  Palatine  city  there 
"^vas  hardly  a  true  and  complete  amalgamation  of  the  di^ 
ferent  constituent  elements  of  the  settlement,  /We  have 
already  mentioned  how  the  Subura  and  the  Palatine  annu- 
ally contended  for  the  horse's  head ;  the  several  Mounts 
also,  and  even  the  several  curies  (there  was  as  yet  no  com- 
mon hearth  for  the  city,  but  the  various  hearths  of  the 
curies  subsisted  side  by  side,  although  in  the  same  locality) 
probably  felt  themselves  to  be  as  yet  more  separated  than 
united  ;  and  Rome  as  a  whole  was  probably  rather  an  ag- 
gregate of  urban  settlements  than  a  single  city.  It  appears 
from  many  indications  that  the  houses  of  the  old  and  pow- 
erful families  were  constructed  somewhat  after  the  manner 
of  fortresses  and  were  rendered  capable  of  defence — a  pr^ 
caution,  it  may  be  presumed,  not  unnecessary.  It  was  the 
magnificent  structure  ascribed  to  king  Servius  Tuilius  that 
first  surrounded  not  merely  those  two  cities  of  the  Palatine 
and  Quirinal,  but  also  the  heights  of  the  Aventine  und  the 
Capitoline  which  were  not  comprehended  within  their  en* 
closuie,  with  a  single  great  ring-wall,  and  thereby  created 
the  new  Rome — ^the  Rome  of  History.  But  ere  this  mighty 
work  was  undertaken,  the  relations  of  Rome  to  the  sur« 
rounding  country  had  beyond  doubt  undergone  a  complete 
revolution.  As  the  period,  during  which  the  husbandman 
f  uided  his  plough  on  the  seven  hills  of  Rome  mst  as  on  the 
other  hills  of  Latium,  and  the  usually  unoccupied  places  of 
/efuge  on  particular  summits  alone  presented  the  germs  oi 
a  moie  permanent  settlement,  corresponds  to  the  earliest 
epoch  of  the  Latin  stock,  an  epoch  barren  of  traffic  and 
bari'en  of  action;  as  thereafter  the  flourishing  settlemenf 
on  the  Palatine  and  in  the  '*  Seven  Rings  "  was  coincident 
with  the  occupation  of  the  mouths  of  the  Tiber  by  the  Ro 
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man  community,  and  with  the  progress  of  the  Latins  to  a 
more  stirring  and  freer  intercourse,  to  an  urban  civilization 
in  Rome  more  especially,  and  perhaps  also  to  a  more  con 
Bolidated  political  union  in  the  individual  states  as  well  as 
ijsi  the  confederacy ;  so  the  Servian  wall,  which  was  the 
foundation  of  a  single  great  dty,  was  connected  with  th« 
epodi  at  which  the  city  of  Borne  was  able  to  cx)ntend  for, 
atid  al  lengfek  to  achieve,  the  sovereignly  of  the  Lalio 
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Fathkr  and  mother,  sons  and  daughters,  home  and 
homestead,  servants  and  chattels — such  are  the 
natural  elements  constituting  the  household  in 
all  cases,  where  polygamy  has  not  obliterated  the  distinctive 
position  of  the  mother.  But  the  nations  that  have  been 
most  susceptible  of  culture  have  diverged  widely  from  each 
other  in  their  conception  and  treatment  of  the  natural  dis- 
tinctions which  the  household  thus  presents.  By  some  they 
have  been  apprehended  and  wrought  out  more  profoundly, 
by  others  more  superficially ;  by  some  more  under  their 
moral,  by  others  more  under  their  legal  aspects.  None  has 
equalled  the  Roman  in  the  simple  but  inexorable  embodi- 
ment in  law  of  the  principles  pointed  out  by  nature  herself. 
The  family  formed  JU)  unity.  It  consisted  of  the  free 
The  booae-  ^^^  ^^^  upon  his  father's  death  had  become  his 
fifctberand  own  master,  and  the  spouse  whom  the  priests 
hold.  by  the  ceremony  of  the  sacred  salted  cake  (con* 

farreatio)  had  solemnly  wedded  to  share'  with  him  water 
and  fire,  with  their  sons  and  sons'  sons  and  the  lawful  wives 
of  these,  and  their  untnarried  daughters  and  sons'  daughters, 
along  with  all  goods  and  substanc/e  pertaining  to  any  of  its 
members.  The  children  of  daughters  on  the  other  hand 
were  excluded,  because,  if  born  in  wedlock,  they  i>elonged 
to  the  family  of  the  husband  ;  and  if  begotten  out  of  wod> 
lock,  they  had  no  place  in  a  family  at  all.  To  the  Romai 
citizen  a  house  of  his  own  and  the  blessing  of  children  ap 
peered  the  end  and  essence  of  life.  The  death  of  the  indi- 
vidual was  not  an  evil,  for  it  was  a  matter  of  necessity ; 
but  the  extinction  of  a  household  or  of  a  clan  was  injurious 
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to  the  oommunity  itself,  which  in  the  earliest  times  there* 
fore  opened  up  to  the  childless  the  means  of  avoiding  auch 
a  &talitv  by  their  adopting,  in  presence  of  the  people,  th« 
children  of  others  as  their  own. 

llie  Roman  family  from  the  first  contained  within  it  th« 
Bouditions  of  a  higher  cnlture  in  the  moral  adjustment  of 
the  mutual  relations  of  its  members.  Man  alone  could  be 
head  of  a  family.  Woman  did  not  indeed  occupy  a  position 
inferior  to  man  in  the  acquiring  of  property  and  money  ; 
on  the  contrary  the  daughter  inherited  an  equal  share  with 
her  brother^  and  the  mother  an  equal  share  with  her  chil* 
dren.  fiut  woman  always  and  necessarily  belonged  to  the 
household,  not  to  the  community ;  and  in  the  household 
itself  she  necessarily  held  a  position  of  domestic  subjection 
—the  daughter  to  her  father,  the  wife  to  her  husband,*  the 
fatherless  unmarried  woman  to  her  nearest  male  relatives ; 
it  was  by  these,  and  not  by  the  king,  that  in  case  of  need 
woman  was  called  to  account.  Within  the  house,  however, 
woman  was  not  servant  but  mistress.  Exempted  from  the 
tasks  of  oom^rinding  and  cooking  which  according  to  Ro« 
man  ideas  belonged  to  the  menials,  the  Roman  housewife 
devoted  herself  in  the  main  to  the  superintendence  of  her 
maid-servants,  and  to  the  accompanying  labours  of  the  dis- 
taff, which  was  to  woman  what  the  plough  was  to  man.f 

*  This  was  not  merely  the  case  with  the  old  religious  marriage  [mat- 
rwaofttum  oonfarreati(m€y^  the  ciTil  marriage  atso(ma/rtmoni«m  e<ynMentu\ 
although  not  in  itself  giving  to  the  husband  proprietary  power  over  his 
wife,  opened  up  the  way  for  his  acquiring  this  proprietary  power,  inas- 
much as  the  legal  ideas  of  **  formal  delivery  "  {eoemptio\  and  ^  prescrip- 
tion "  (umm),  were  appBed  wit!  out  ceremony  to  such  a  marriage.  Until 
its  acquisition,  and  in  particular  therefore  during  the  period  which  elapsed 
hisfore  the  compliitioD  of  the  prescription,  the  wife  wat.(Ju8t  as  In  the 
later  maviage  by  tautae  jprobaHo^  until  that  took  place),  not  uator^  but 
pvQ  toBore,  Down  to  the  period  when  Roman  Jurisprudence  became  a 
completed  system  the  principle  maintained  its  ground,  that  the  wife  who 
was  not  in  her  husband's  power  was  not  a  married  wife,  but  only  pasBAd 
M  such  {uxor  ttmtummodo  habetur.    Cicero,  Top,  8,  14). 

f  The  following  epitaph,  although  belonging  to  a  much  .ater  period, 
la  not  nnwortliy  to  have  a  place  here.    It  is  the  stouc  that  cpeaks :— - 
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In  like  manner,  the  moral  obligations  of  parents  towaidt 
their  children  were  fully  and  deeply  felt  by  the  Roman  na* 
tion  ;  and  it  was  reckonexl  a  heinous  oifence  if  a  father  neg 
lectcd  or  corrupted  his  child,  or  if  he  even  squandered  his 
^s/       properly  to  his  child^s  disadvantage. 

In  a  le^al  point  of  view,  however,  the  family  was  absoi 
[utoly  guided  and  governed  by  the  single  all*powerful  will 
of  the  "  father  of  the  household  "  {pater  /amilias).  In  re- 
lation to  him  all  in  the  household  were  destitute  of  legal 
rights — the  wife  and  the  child  no  less  than  the  bullock  or 
the  slave.  As  the  virgin  became  by  the  free  choice  of  her 
husband  his  wedded  wife,  so  it  rested  with  his  own  free  will 
to  rear  or  not  to  rear  the  child  which  she  bore  to  him. 
This  maxim  was  not  suggested  by  indifference  to  the  pos- 
session of  a  family ;  on  the  contrary,  the  conviction  that 
the  founding  of  a  house  and  the  begetting  of  children  were 
a  moral  necessity  and  a  public  duty  had  a  deep  and  earnest 
hold  of  the  Roman  mind.  Perhaps  the  only  instance  of 
support  accorded  on  the  part  of  the  community  in  Rome  is 
the  enactment  that  aid  should  be  given  to  the  father  who 
had  three  children  presented  to  him  at  a  birth  ;  while  their 
views  regarding  exposure  are  indicated  by  its  religious  pro- 

Hoq>e%^  quod  dtko^pauUnm  est.    Atta  ae  peUiff$, 
Bete  estaepulcrum  haudpulerum  pidcraifeminaM% 
Nomen  parentes  nominaruTit  Ctattdiam^ 
Suom  mareitum  corde  dilexit  novo^ 
OncUoe  duos  ereavUy  horunc  alterum 
Jn  terra  linquit^  alium  sub  terra  locat ; 
Sermone  li^ido^  turn  aiUem  ineessu  commodOy 
Domum  servavity  lanam  fecit.    JHxi.    Abet, 

{Corp.  Inscr,  Lai,  1007.J 

8liU  more  oharacteristie,  porhbps,  is  tbeintroduotionof  wool-flpinnlng 
tmoDf;  purely  mond  qualities;  which  is  no  very  unusual  oiMsurrenoe  in 
Roman  epitaphs.  OrcUi,  4689 :  optima  et  pufeherrima^  lamfiea  pU 
pudi^frugi  casta  domiseda,  Orelii,  4861 :  modesHa  probitate  pudieitiek 
obsequio  lawfieio  diligentia  fide  par  sinUHsque  eetereis  proleis  femin^ 
fuit.  Epitaph  of  Turin:  domeatiea  bona  pttdteitiae^  epsequi,  comitaH^ 
/meUiiaHs,  km\fieii»  [tuts  adsiduiicUiSj  religioitis']  sine  sw^psntUicnef  omm 
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hibition  go  far  as  concerned  all  the  sons — deformed  birthi 
excepted — and  at  least  the  first  daughter.    Censurable,  how 
ever,  and  injurious  to  the  pu'blic  wenl  as  exposure  might  be, 
a  fiitber  could  not  be  divested  of  his  right  to  resort  to  it  ;^ 
for  he  was,  above  all,  thoroughly  and  absolutely  master  in 
his  household  and  \t  was  intended  that  he  should  reniain  so. 
The  lather  of  the  household  not  only  maintained  the  sti  let* 
est  discipline  over  its  members,  but  he  had  the  right  and 
duty  of  exercising  judicial  authority  over  them  and  of  pun 
ishing  them  as  he  deemed  fit  in  life  and  limb.    The  grown 
op  son  might  establish  a  separate  household  or,  as  the  Ro> 
mans  expressed  it,  maintmn  his  '*  own  cattle  *'  {peeulium) 
assigned  to  him  by  his  father ;  but  in  law  all  that  the  son 
acquired,  whether  by  his  own  labour  or  by  gifl  from  a 
stranger,  whether  in  his  father's  household  or  in  his  own, 
remained  the  lather's  property.    So  long  as  the  father  lived, 
^e  persons  legally  subject  to  him  could  never  hold  proper- 
ty of  their  own,  and  therefore  could  not  alienate  unless  by 
him  so  empowered,  or  bequeath.    In  this  respect  wife  and 
child  stood  quite  on  the  same  level  with  the  slave,  who  was 
not  un  frequently  allowed  to  manage  a  household  of  his  own, 
and  who  was  likewise  entitled  to  alienate  when  commis- 
sioned by  his  master.     Indeed  a  father  might  convey  his 
son  as  well  as  his  slave  in  property  to  a  third  person  :  if 
the  purchaser  was  a  foreigner,  the  son  became  his  slave ;  if 
he  was  a  Roman,  the  son,  while  as  a  Roman  he  could  not 
become  a  Roman's  slave,  stood  at  least  to  his  purchaser  in  a 
slave's  stead  {in  mancipii  caust). 

In  reality  the  paternal  and  marital  power  was  subject  to 
no  legal  restrictions  at  all.  Religion,  indeed,  pronounced 
its  anathema  on  some  of  the  worst  cases  of  abuse.  For 
example,  besides  the  already  mentioned  restriction  of  the 
right  of  exposure,  whoever  sold  his  wife  or  married  soc 
was  declar^  accursed  ;  and  in  a  similar  spirit  it  was  enact* 
ed  that  in  the  exercise  of  domestic  jurisdiction  the  father, 
and  still  more  the  husband,  should  not  pronounce  sentence 
on  chOd  or  wife  without  having  preliously  consulted  the 
oearest  blood-relations,  his  wife's  as  well  as  his  own.     But 
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such  provisions  as  these  involved  no  legal  diminution  of  hii 
pi>werSy  for  the  execution  of  the  anathemas  was  the  prov 
inoe  of  the  gods,  not  of  earthly  justice^  and  the  blood-rekh 
tions  called  in  to  the  domestic  judgment  were  present  not 
to  judge,  but  simply  to  advise  the  father  of  the  household 
in  his  judicial  office. 

But  not  only  was  the  power  of  the  master  of  the  housa 
unlimited  and  responsible  to  no  one  on  earth ;  it  was  also^ 
as  long  as  he  lived,  unchangeable  and  indestructible.  Ao 
cording  to  the  Greek  as  well  as  Germanic  laws  the  grown- 
up son,  who  was  practically  independent  of  his  father,  was 
also  independent  legally ;  but  the  power  of  the  Boinaa 
father  could  not  be  dissolved  during  his  life  either  by  age 
or  by  insanity,  or  even  by  his  own  free  will,  except  where 
a  daughter  passed  by  a  lawful  marriage  out  of  the  hand  of 
her  lather  into  the  hand  of  her  husband  and,  leaving  her 
own  gens  and  the  protection  of  her  own  gods  to  enter  into 
the  gens  of  her  husband  and  the  protection  of  his  gods,  be- 
came thenceforth  subject  to  him  as  she  had  hitherto  been  to 
her  &ther.  It  was  easier,  according  to  Roman  law,  for  the 
slave  to  obtain  release  from  his  master  than  for  the  son  to 
obUun  release  from  his  father ;  the  manumission  of  the  for* 
mer  was  permitted  at  an  early  period,  and  by  simple  forms ; 
the  release  <^  the  latter  was  only  rendered  possible  at  a 
much  later  date,  and  by  very  circuitous  means.  Indeed,  if 
a  master  sold  his  slave  and  a  father  his  son  and  the  pur* 
chaser  released  both,  the  slave  obtained  his  freedom,  but 
the  son  by  the  release  simply  reverted  into  his  father's 
power  as  before.  Thus  the  inexorable  consistency  with 
which  the  Romans  carried  out  their  conception  of  the  pi^ 
ternal  and  marital  power  converted  it  into  a  real  right  fif 
property. 

Closely,  however,  as  the  power  of  the  master  of  the 
household  over  wife  and  child  approximated  to  his  propria 
tary  power  over  slaves  and  cattle,  the  members  of  the  fam- 
ily weie  nevertheless  separated  by  a  broad  line  of  distino 
tion,  not  merely  in  &ct  but  in  law,  from  the  family  prop- 
eKy.    The  power  of  the  house-master---even  apart  from 
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the  fact  that  it  appeared  in  operation  only  within  the  houst 
•^was  of  a  transient,  and  in  some  degree  of  a  representar 
tive,  character.  Wife  and  child  did  not  exist  merely  for  the 
house^ther's  sake  in  the  sense  in  which  property  exists 
only  for  the  proprietor,  or  in  which  the  subjects  of  an  abso 
lute  state  exist  only  for  the  king ;  they  were  the  objects  in- 
deed of  a  legal  right  on  his  part,  but  they  had  at  the  same 
time  capacities  of  right  of  their  own  ;  they  were  not  things 
but  per&ms.  Their  rights  were  dormant  in  respect  of  ex 
ercise,  simply  because  the  unity  of  the  household  demand 
ed  that  it  should  be  governed  by  a  single  representative ; 
but  when  the  master  of  the  household  died,  his  sons  at  once 
came  forward  as  its  masters  and  now  obtained  on  their  own 
account  over  the  women  and  children  and  property  the 
rights  hitherto  exercised  over  these  by  the  fether.  On  the 
other  hand  the  death  of  the  master  occasioned  no  change  in 
the  legal  position  of  the  slave. 

So  strongly  was  the  unity  of  the  family  realized,  that 
Fkniiyand  ®^^^  ^^  death  of  the  master  of  the  house  did 
ciaac^eiu).  ^^^  entirely  dissolve  it.  The  descendants,  wh( 
were  rendered  by  that  occurrence  independent,  regarded 
themselves  as  still  in  many  respects  an  unity  ;  a  principle 
which  was  made  use  of  in  arranging  the  succession  of  heirs 
and  in  many  other  relations,  but  especially  in  regulating  the 
position  of  the  widow  and  unmarried  daughters.  As  ao* 
cording  to  the  older  Roman  view  a  woman  was  not  capable 
of  having  power  either  over  others  or  over  herself,  the 
power  over  her,  or,  as  it  was  in  this  case  more  mildly  ex- 
pressed, the  **  guardianship "  (tutela\  remained  with  the 
house  to  which  she  belonged,  and  was  now  exercised  in  the 
room  of  the  deceased  house-master  by  the  whole  of  the 
nearest  male  members  of  the  &mily  ;  ordinarily,  therefore, 
by  sons  over  their  mother,  and  by  brothers  over  their  sis- 
U^rs.  f  fn  this  sense  the  family,  once  founded,  endured  un- 
changed till  the  male  stock  of  its  founder  died  out ;  only 
ihr  bond  of  connection  must  of  course  have  become  practi* 
cally  more  lax  from  generation  to  generation,  until  at  length 
It  became  impossible  tc  prove  the  original  unity.     On  thia 
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ind  on  thU  aloue,  rested  the  distinction  between  family  and 
clan,  or,  according  to  the  Roman  expression,  between  agnaii 
and  gentiles.  Both  denoted  the  male  stock ;  but  the  family 
embraced  only  those  individuals  who,  mounting  up  troui 
generation  to  generatioir,  were  able  to  exhibit  the  success! vi 
8t<*ps  of  their  descent  from  a  common  progenitor  ;  the  dan 
(gens)  on  the  oth^r  hand  comprehended  all  those,  who^ 
while  claiming  tO/be  descended  from  a  common  ancestofi 
were  no  longer  ^ble  fully  to  point  out  the  intermediate  linki 
and  thereby  t^  establish  the  degree  of  their  relationshipy 
This  is  very  alearly  expressed  in  the  Roman  names :  when 
they  speak  of  ^  Qulntus,  son  of  Quintus,  grandson  of  Quio!- 
tus  and  so  on,  the  Quintian,"  the  family  reaches  as  far  as 
the  ascendants  are  designated  individually,  and  where  the 
family  terminates  the  clan  is  introduced  supplementarily, 
indicating  derivation  from  the  common  ancestor  who  ha« 
bequeathed  to  all  his  descendants  the  name  of  the  "children 
of  Quuitiis." 

To  these  strictly  closed  unities — the  family  or  household 

united  under  the  control  of  a  living  master,  and 
ofttMhoafle-    the  dan  which  originated  out  of  the  breaking- 

up  of  such  households — there  further  belonged 
the  dependents  or  "  listeners  "  {clientes,  from  cluere).  This 
term  denoted  not  the  guests,  that  is,  the  members  of  simi- 
lar  circles  who  were  temporarily  sojourning  in  another 
household  than  their  own,  and  still  less  the  slaves  who  were 
Inol  ed  upon  in  law  as  the  properly  of  the  household  and 
not  as  members  of  it,  but  those  individuals  who,  while  they 
were  not  free  burgesses  of  any  commonwealth,  yet  lived 
within  one  in  a  condition  of  protected  freedom.  The  ctuM 
included  refugees  who  had  fcund  a  reception  with  a  foreign 
proUictor,  and  those  slaves  in  respect  to  whom  their  uiaater 
had  for  the  time  being  waiv^ed  the  exercise  of  his  righli| 
and  so  conferred  on  them  practical  freedom.  This  relatiou 
had  not  properly  the  character  of  a  relation  de  jure^  Hke 
the  relation  of  a  man  to  his  guest  or  to  his  slave :  the  client 
reniained  non*free,  although  good  faith  and  use  and  woni 
alleviated  in  his  caiic  the  condition  of  non-freedom.     Heuct 
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the  "listeners"  of  the  household  {tlienUn^  together  with 
the  slaves  strictly  so  called  formed  the  "  body  of  servants  ^ 
{/amilia)  dependent  on  the  will  of  the  "  burgess  "  {palro' 
nuSy  like  patricius).  Hence  according  to  original  right  tlta 
burgess  was  entitled  partially  or  wholly  to  resume  the 
property  of  the  client,  to  reduce  him  on  emergency  onca 
nore  to  the  state  of  slavery,  to  inflict  even  capital  punish* 
nient  on  him  ;  and  it  was  simply  in  virtue  of  a  distinction 
de  fticto,  that  these  patrimonial  rights  were  not  asserted 
with  the  same  rigour  against  the  client  as  against  the  actual 
slave,  and  that  on-  the  other  hand  the  moral  obligation  of 
the  master  to  provide  for  his  own  people  and  to  protect  \ 
them  acquired  a  greater  importance  in  the  case  of  the  client,  ^ 
who  was  practically  in  a  more  free  position,  than  in  tho 

.  case  of  the  slave.  Especially  must  the  de  facto  freedom  of 
the  client  have  approximated  to  freedom  de  jure  in  those 
cases  where  the  relation  had  subsisted  for  several  genera- 
tions :  when  the  releaser  and  the  released  had  themselves 
died,  the  dominium  over  the  descendants  of  the  released 
person  could  not  be  without  flagrant  impiety  claimed  by 
the  heirs  at  law  of  the  releaser  ;  and  thus  there  was  gradu- 
ally formed  within  the  household  itself  a  class  of  persons 
in  dependent  freedom,  who  were  diiSerent  alike  from  the 
slaves  and  from  the  members  of  the  gens  entitled  in  the 
eye  of  the  law  to  full  and  equal  rights. 

On  this  Romah  household  was  based  the  Roman  state, 
>.e  Ronutti'  I  ^  respected  both  its  constituent  elements  and 

[ooninuuiiy.J  ^j.^  ^^^^     jj^^  community  of  the  Roman  peo- 

pie  arose  out  of  the  jjnction  (in  whatever  way  brought 
ab(mt)  of  such  ancient  clanships  as  the  Romilii,  Voltiniifl 
Fubii,  &c. ;  the  Roman  domain  comprehended  the  united 
lands  of  those  clans  (p.  63).  Whoever  belonged  to  one  of 
these  clans  was  a  burgess  of  Rome.  Every  marriage  ooH' 
duded  in  the  usual  forms  within  this  circle  was  valid  as  a 
true  Roman  marriage,  and  conferred  burgess-rights  on  the 
obildren  begotten  of  it.  Whoever  was  begotten  in  an  ille* 
gal  marriage,  or  out  of  marriage,  was  excluded  from  the 
membership  of  the  community.     On  this  account  the  Ro 
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man  burgesses  assumed  the  name  of  the  Tathcrs'  children '^ 
(/}<z/rictt),  inasmuch  as  they  alone  in  the  eye  of  the  law  had 
a  father.  The  clans  with  all  the  families  that  they  oontained 
were  incorporated  with  the  state  just  as  they  stood.  The 
spheres  of  the  household  and  the  clan  continued  to  subsist 
within  the  state ;  but  t  ne  position  which  a  man  held  in  these 
c^td  not  affect  his  relat'ons.  towards  the  state.  The  son  was 
rabjcct  10  the  father  vithin  the  household,  but  in  political 
duties  and  rignts  \m  stood  on  a  footing  of  equality.  The 
position  of  the  protected  dependent  was  naturally  so  fiir 
changed  that  the  frdedmen  and  clients  of  every  patron  re* 
ceived  on  his  account  toleration  in  the  community  at  large ; 
they  continued  indeed  to  be  immediately  dependent  on  the 
protection  of  the  family  to  which  they  belonged,  but  the 
very  nature  of  the  case  implied  that  the  clients  of  members 
of  the  community  could  not  be  wholly  excluded  from  its 
worship  and  its  festivals,  although,  of  course,  they  were  not 
capable  of  the  proper  rights  or  liable  to  the  proper  duties 
of  burgesses.  Tliis  remark  applies  still  more  to  the  case 
of  the  protected  dependents  of  the  community  at  large. 
The  state  thus  consisted,  like  the  household,  of  persona 
properly  belonging  to  it  and  of  dependents— of  "  burgess- 
es "  and  of  "  inmates  "  or  meioeci. 

As  the  clans  resting  upon  a  family  basis  were  the  oon- 
stituent  elements  of  the  state,  so  the  form  of 
the  body-politic  was  modelled  after  the  family 
both  generally  and  in  detail.  The  household  was  provided 
by  nature  herself  with  a  head  in  the  person  of  Xhe  fiither 
with  whom  it  originated,  and  with  whom  it  perished.  But 
m  the  community  of  the  people,  which  was  designed  to  be 
imperishable,  there  was  no  natural  master ;  not  at  least  in 
lliat  oi*  Rome,  which  was  composed  of  free  and  equal  hus* 
bnndmen  and  could  not  boast  of  a  nobility  by  the  grace  of 
God.  Accordingly  one  from  its  own  ranks  became  its 
**  loader  "  (rtx)  and  "  commander  "  {dxcintoT\  "  master  of 
the  people  "  {magisler  populi)  and  lord  in  the  household  of 
the  Roman  community.  That,  this  was  indeed  the  true  n» 
turc  of  his  position  is  evident,  for* at  a  later  period  Uierff 
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were  to  be  found  in  or  near  to  his  residence  the  aiwayi 
blazing  hearth  and  the  well-barred  store-chamber  of  the 
eommnnityy  the  Roman  Vesta  and  the  Roman  Penatei>«— 
indications  of  the.  visible  unity  of  that  supreme  household 
which  included  all  Rome.  The  regal  magistracy  b^n  at 
once  and  by  right,  when  the  successor  had  been  designated 
and  the  office  had  become  vacant ;  but  the  community  did 
not  owe  fidelity  and  obSdience  to  the  king  until  ho  had  con- 
voked the  assembly  of  freemen  capable  of  bearing  arras 
and  had  formally  challenged  its  allegiance.  Then  he  pos- 
sessed in  its  entireness  that  power  over  the  community 
which  belonged  to  the  house-father  in  his  household ;  and, 
like  him,  he  ruled  for  life.  He  held  intercourse  with  the 
gods  of  the  community,  whom  he  consulted  and  appeased 
{au9p%cia  publiea)^  and  he  nominated  all  the  priests  and 
priestesses.  The  agreements  which  he  concluded  in  the  name 
of  the  community  with  foreigners  were  binding  upon  the 
whole  people ;  although  in  other  instances  no  member  of 
the  community  was  bound  by  an  agreement  with  a  non- 
member.  His  ^^  command  "  {imperium)  was  all-powerful  in 
peace  and  in  war,  on  which  account  '*  messengers  "  (lictores, 
from  licerey  to  summon)  preceded  him  with  axes  and  rods 
on  all  occasions  when  he  appeared  officially.)  He  alone  had 
the  right  of  publicly  addressing  the  burgesses,  and  it  was 
he  who  kept  the  keys  of  the  public  treasury.  He  had  the 
same  right  as  a  fiither  had  to  exercise  discipline  and  juris- 
diction. He  inflicted  penalties  for  breaches  of  order,  and, 
in  particular,  flogging  for  military  offences.  He  sat  in  judg- 
ment in  all  private  and  in  all  criminal  processes,  and  de- 
cided absolutely  regarding  life  and  death  as  well  as  regard- 
ing freedom ;  he  might  hand  over  one  burgess  to  fill  the 
phice  of  a  slave  to  another ;  he  might  even  order  a  burgess 
to  be  sold  into  actual  slavery  or,  in  other  words,  into  ban- 
ishment; When  he  had  pionounced  sentence  of  death,  he 
was  entitled,  but  not  obliged,  to  allow  an  appeal  to  th&  peo* 
pie  for  pardon.  He  called  out  the  people  for  service  in  wai' 
and  crmmanded  the  army;  but  with  these  high  function  i 
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be  was  no  less  bound,  when  an  alarm  of  fire  was  raised,  to 
appear  in  person  at  the  scene  of  the  burning. 

As  the  house-master  was  not  simply  the  greatest  bul 
the  only  power  in  the  house,  so  the  king  was  not  merely 
the  first  but  the  only  holder  of  power  in  the  state.  lie 
might  indeed  form  colleges  of  men  of  skill  composed  o( 
those  specially  conversant  with  the  rules  of  sacred  or  of 
public  law,  and  call  upon  them  for  their  advice ;  he  might, 
to  facilitate  his  exercise  of  power,  entrust  to  others  particu- 
lar functions,  such  as  the  making  communications  to  the 
burgesses,  the  command  in  war,  the  decision  of  processes 
of  minor  importance,  the  inquisition  of  crimes ;  he  might 
in  particular,  if  he  was  compelled  to  quit  the  bounds  of  the 
city,  leave  behind  him  a  **  city-warden  "  {prae/ectua  urbi) 
with  the  full  powers  of  an  alter  ego ;  but  all  magisterial 
power  existing  by  the  side  of  the  king's  was  derived  from 
the  latter,  and  every  magistrate  held  his  office  by  the  king's 
appointment  and  during  the  king's  pleasure.  All  the  offi- 
cials of  the  earliest  period,  the  extraordinary  city-warden 
as  well  as  those  who  were  probably  nominated  regularly — 
the  "  trackers  of  foul  murder  "  (qnaestores  parieidii),  and 
the  '*  leaders  of  division  "  {tribuniy  from  trUniSy  part)  of  the" 
infantry  {mtlites)  and  of  the  cavalry  {celerea) — were  mere 
royal  commissioners,  and  not  magistrates  in  the  subsequent 
sense  of  the  term.  The  regal  power  had  not  and  c^ijldjiot 
have  any  external  checks  imposed  upon  it  by  law :  the  mas- 
ter of  the  community  had  no  judge  of  his  acts  within  the 
community,  any  more  than  the  houso&ther  had  a  judge 
within  his  household.  Death  alone  terminated  his  power ; 
and  in  view  of  that  event  it  was,  to  all  appearance,  not  only 
his  lawful  prerogative  but  probably  part  of  his  duty  to 
nominate  a  successor  to  himself  of  his  own  free  choice.  A 
formal  co-operation  in  the  election  of  king  was  not  roquisiU 
on  the  part  of  the  council  of  elders,  and  the  burgesses  only 
oonourred  after  the  nomination  ;  de  jure  the  new  king*  was 

*  EWdenoe  of  a  dliect  nature  regarding  the  oocBtitiitional  prelimina- 
of  the  election  of  king  in  Rome  is  nc  *;  to  be  looked  for.    Rut  the 
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Always*  appointed  by  his  predecessor,  and  thus  "the  aii* 
gust  blessing  of  the  gods,  with  which  renowned  Rome  was 
founded,"  was  transmitted  from  its  first  regal  recipient  in 
regular  succession  to  his  followers  in  office,  and  the  unity 
df  the  state  was  preserved  unchanged  notwithstanding  th« 
personal  change  of  the  holders  of  power. 
'•yy  This  unity  of  the  Roman  people,  represented  in  the 
field  of  religion  by  the  Roman  Diovls,  was  in  the  field  of 
law  represented  by  the  prince,  and  therefore  his  costume 
was  the  same  as  that  of  the  supreme  god  ;  the  chariot  even 
in  the  city,  where  every  one  else  went  on  foot,  the  ivory 
sceptre  with  the  eagle,  the  vermilion-painted  face,  the  chap- 
let  of  oaken  leaves  in  gold,  belonged  alike  to  the  Roman 
god  and  to  the  Roman  king.  It  would  be  a  great  error, 
however,  to  regard  the  Roman  constitution  on  that  account 
as  a  theocracy :  among  the  Italians  the  ideas  of  god  and 
king  never  faded  away  into  each  other,  as  they  did  in  £^ypt 
and  the  East.  The  king  was  not  the  god  of  the  people ;  it 
were  much  more  correct  to  designate  him  as  the  proprietor 
of  the  state.  Accordingly  the  Romans  knew  nothing  of 
special  divine  grace  granted  to  a  particular  family,  or  of 
any  other  sort  of  mystical  charm  by  which  a  king  should 
be  made  of  difierent  stuff  from  other  men :  noble  descent 

nomination  of  the  dictator  toolE  place  exaetly  in  the  mode  here  described ; 
the  nomiDation  of  the  consul  varied  from  it  only  in  so  far  as  the  saocession 
in  this  case  had  reference  of  course  not  to  the  death  of  the  predecessor 
bat  to  his  retirement,  and  there  was  conceded  to  the  community  a  binding 
right  of  proposal  and  to  the  senate  its  correlative  right  of  confirmation 
— Hin  arrangement  which  beyond  dispute  bears  the  stamp  of  a  later  ori' 
f(in — ^while  the  nomination  itself  in  the  case  of  the  consulate  was  with* 
•lui  exception  made  by  the  predecessor  in  office  or  the  interrex ;  and,  ui 
the  consclate  and  the  dictatorship  were  in  substance  simply  continuations 
of  the  rugal  office,  the  hypothesis  which  we  have  cmborlied  above  mu^t 
b€  regHTded  as  quite  certain.  Even  according  to  the  traditional  a<Soounta 
khe  prsTiona  election  by  the  curies  was  admissible  merely,  but  by  uo 
means  legally  necessary,  as  the  story  of  Servius  TuUius  proves.  It  was 
probabiy  tKs  custom  tomaicc  the  nomination  in  public  {eotUume  ad9oe(Ua\ 
ind  the  accl»*mation  with  which  it  was  received  might  eiislly  be 
riewed  by  later  writers  in  the  light  of  an  election. 
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and  relationship  with  earlier  rulers  were  recommendations, 
out  were  not  necessary  conditions  ;  the  office  might  be  law« 
fully  filled  by  any  Roman  come  to  years  of  discretion  and 
sound  in  body  and  mind.*  The  king  was  simply  an  ordi 
Aary  burgess,  whom  merit  or  fortune,  and  the  primary  ne^ 
oessity  of  having  one  as  master  in  every  house,  had  placed 
AS  master  over  his  equals — a  husbandman  set  over  husband 
men,  a  warrior  set  over  warriors.  As  the  son  absolutely 
obeyed  his  father  and  yet  did  not  esteem  himself  inferior, 
so  the  burgess  submitted  to  his  ruler  without  precisely  ac- 
counting him  his  better.  This  constituted  the  moral  and 
practical  limitation  of  the  regal  power.  The  king  might,  it 
is  true,  do  much  that  was  inconsistent  with  equity  without 
exactly  breaking  the  law  of  the  land :  he  might  diminish 
his  fellow-combatants'  share  of  the  spoil ;  he  might  impose 
exorbitant  task-works  or  otherwise  by  his  imposts  unrea- 
sonably encroach  upon  the  property  of  the  burgess ;  but 
if  he  did  so,  he  forgot  that  his  plenary  power  came  not 
from  God,  but  under  God^s  consent  from  the  people,  whose 
representative  he  was ;  and  who  was  there  to  protect  him 
if  the  people  should  in  return  forget  the  oath  of  allegiance 
which  they  had  sworn  ?  The  legal  limitation,  again,  of  the 
king's  power  lay  in  the  principle  that  he  was  entitled  only 
to  execute  the  law,  not  to  alter  it  Every  deviation  from 
the  law  had  to  receive  the  previous  approval  of  the  assem- 
bly of  the  people  and  the  council  of  elders ;  if  it  was  not 
BO  approved,  it  was  a  null  and  tyrannical  act  carrying  no 
legal  efTect.  It  thus  appears  that  the  power  of  the  king  in 
llome  was,  both  morally  and  legally,  altogether  different 
from  the  sovereignty  of  the  present  day.  There  is  no 
conntorpart  in  modern  life  either  to  the  Roman  household 
o:  ^0  the  Roman  state. 

The  division  of  the  body  of  burgesses  was  based  on  the 

*  Dionysius  affirms  (▼.  26)  that  Ir^meness  excluded  from  tlie  suptemt 
magistracy.  That  Roman  citizcnsbip  must  have  formed  an  indispenaobl^ 
condition  for  the  regal  office  as  well  as  for  the  consulate,  is  so  self-evi- 
dcDt  a?  to  mak'i  it  scarcely  worth  while  to  refute  formalI,v  ihc  llctioxj 
respecting  the  burgess  of  Cures 
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primitive  normal  principle,  that  ten  houses  formed  a  olan 
Thacoomii-  {9^^^\  *®^  clans  or  a  hundred  house  holds  formed 
»**y*  a  wardship  (cwrta,  probably  related  to  curare  a 

ioerare,  9ioiQixi^\  ten  wardships  or  a  hundred  clans  or  a 
thousand  households  formed  the  community ;  and  further 
that  every  household  furnished  a  footrs6ldier  (hence  mil^$^ 
like  eqvF^s^  thousand-walker),  and  every  clan  a  horseman 
and  a  senator  J  When  communities  combmed,  each  of  course 
appeared  as  a  part  {iribu$)  of  the  whole  community  {to^ 
in  Umbrian  and  Oscan),  and  the  original  unit  became  mul- 
tiplied by  the  number  of  such  parts.  \  This  division  had 
reference  primwily  to  the  personal  composition  of  the  bur- 
gess-body, but  it  was  applied  also  to  the  domain  so  far  as 
the  latter  was  apportioned  at  all.  That  the  curies  had 
their  lands  as  well  as  the  tribes,  admits  of  the  less  doubt, 
smce  among  the  few  names  of  the  Roman  curies  that  have 
been  handed  down  to  us  we  find  along  with  some  apparenbi 
ly  derived  from  teenies,  e,  g,  Favcia^  others  certainly  of 
local  origin,  e.  g,  Veliensis,  Besides  we  meet  with  a  very 
old  measure  of  land  corresponding  to  the  curia  of  a  hun- 
dred households,  the  *^  hundred  "  {centuria)^  comprising  a 
hundred  homesteads  of  two  jugera  each.  The  clan's  lands, 
of  which  we  have  already  spoken  (p.  63),  must  in  this 
primitive  period  of  joint  possession  have  been  the  smallest 
unit  in  the  division  of  land. 

We  find  this  constitution  under  its  simplest  form  in  the 
scheme  of  the  Latin  or  burgess  communities  that  subse- 
quently sprang  up  under  the  influence  of  Rome ;  these  had 
uniformly  the  number  of  a  hundred  acting  councillors  {cem 
iMfnviin),  and  each  of  these  councillors  was  called  ^  head  of 
ten  households"  {decivrio).*    But  the  same  normal  num 

**£veii  in  Borne,  where  the  simple  coDstitatioii  of  ten  curies  other 
vise  early  disappeared,  we  still  discover  one  practical  application  of  it, 
and  that  singularly  enough  in  the  same  formality  which  we  have  othei 
reasons  for  regarding  as  the  oldest  of  all  that  are  mentioned  in  our  lega. 
tra^UonSythe  omfforeaHo.  It  seems  scarcely  doubtflil  that  the  tei 
iHtnesses  in  that  ceremony  had  the  same  relation  to  the  constitution  oi 
ten  cnriep  as  the  thirty  lienors  hnd  to  the  oonsUtntion  of  thirty  curies. 
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bers  make  their  appearance  throughout  in  the  earliest  tra- 
dition regarding  the  tripartite  Rome,  which  assigns  to  it 
thirty  curies,  three  hundred  clans,  three  hundred  horsemen, 
three  hundred  senators,  three  thousand  households,  and  aa 
many  foot-soldiers. 

Nothing  is  more  certain  than  that  this  earliest  constitu- 
tional  scheme  did  not  originate  in  Rome :  it  was  a  primi- 
tive institution  common  to  all  the  Latins,  and  pezhaps 
reached  back  to  a  period  long  anterior  to  the  separation  of 
the  stocks.  The  Roman  constitutional  tradition  quite  de» 
serving  of  credit  in  such  matters,  while  it  accounts  historic 
cally  for  the  other  divisions  of  the  burgesses,  makes  the 
division  into  curies  alone  originate  with  the  origin  of  the 
city ;  and  in  entire  harmony  with  that  view  not  only  does 
the  curial  constitution  present  itself  in  Rome,  but  in  the 
recently  discovered  scheme  of  the  organization  of  the  Latin 
communities  it  appears  as  an  essential  part  of  the  Latin 
municipal  system. 

It  is  difficult,  on  the  other  hand,  to  arrive  at  a  satisfao 
tory  view  of  the  object  and  practical  value  of  the  scheme 
now  before  us.  The  distribution  into  curies  manifestly  con- 
stituted its  essence.  The  tribes  (''  parts ")  cannot  have 
been  an  element  of  essential  importance  for  the  simple  reap 
Bon  that  their  occurrence  at  all  was,  not  less  thaia  their  num«> 
ber,  the  result  of  accident ;  where  there  were  tribes,  they 
certainly  had  no  other  significance  than  that  of  preserving 
the  remembrance  of  an  epoch  when  such  tribes  had  them- 
selves been  wholes.*  There  is  no  tradition  that  the  indi« 
vidual  tribes  had  special  presiding  magistrates  or  special 
assemblies  of  their  own  ;  and  it  is  extremely  probable  that 
In  the  interest  of  the  unity  of  the  commonwealth  the  tribes 
which  had  joined  together  to  form  it  were  never  in  reality 
alldwed  to  have  such  institutions.  In  the  army,  it  is  true, 
tho  in&ntry  had  as  many  pairs  of  leaders  as  there  were 

*  This  is  implied  in  their  very  name.  The  '^part**  (trihui)  is,  ai 
JnriBte  know,  simply  that  which  has  once  been  or  may  hereafter  ooom 
to  be  a  whole,  and  so  has  no  real  standing  of  its  own  in  the  present. 
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tribes ;  but  each  of  these  pairs  of  military  tribunes  did  nol 
command  the  contingent  of  a  tribe ;  on  the  contrary  each 
individually,  as  well  as  all  in  conjunction,  exercised  com* 
mand  over  the  whole  infantry.  The  clans  and  &milies  also 
must  in  like  manner  with  the  tribes,  although  for  reasons 
rery  different,  have  had  a  theoretical  more  iJian  a  practical 
significance  under  this  type  of  constitution.  The  limits  of 
the  stock  and  of  the  household  were  furnished  by  nature. 
The  legislative  power  might  interfere  with  these  groups  in 
the  way  of  modification ;  it  might  subdivide  a  large  clan 
and  count  it  as  two,  or  it  might  join  several  weak  ones  to- 
gether ;  and  it  might  enlarge  or  diminish  even  the  house- 
hold in  a  similar  way.  Nevertheless  aflinity  in  blood 
always  appeared  to  the  Romans  to  lie  at  the  root  of  the 
connection  between  the  members  of  a  dan  and  still  more 
between  those  of  a  &mily ;  and  the  Roman  community  can 
only  have  interfered  with  those  groups  to  a  limited  extent 
consistent  with  the  retention  of  their  fundamental  character 
of  affinity.  Wnile,  accordingly,  the  number  of  households 
and  clans  in  the  Latin  communities  was  perhaps  originally 
conceived  as  fixed,  it  must  very  soon  have  come  to  vary 
amidst  the  accidents  of  human  affairs;  and  the  normal 
scheme  of  exactly  a  thousand  households  and  exactly  a  hun- 
dred  clans  cannot  have  had  more  than  a  theoretical  signifi- 
cance except,  at  the  most,  in  its  earliest  infancy — the  infan- 
cy of  an  institution  which  meets  us  matured  on  the  thresh- 
old of  history.*    The  practical  unimportance  of  these  num« 

*  In  SUvoiiiflk,  where  the  patriarchal  economy  is  retained  up  to  the 
present  day,  the  vhole  family,  often  to  the  number  of  fifty  or  even  a  hun* 
drcd,  remains  together  in  the  same  house  under  the  control  of  the  house* 
father  chosen  by  the  whole  family  for  life  (Goszpod&r).  The  property  of 
iLe  household,  consisting  chiefly  of  cattle,  is  managed  by  the  house-father ; 
the  surplus  is  distributed  according  to  the  family  branches.  Private 
ae^ftifiitioDS  by  industry  and  trade  remain  separate  property.  Instanoes 
of  qnltticg  the  household  ooeur,  even  in  the  case  of  men,  «.^.  by  marry- 
big  into  a  stranger  household  (GsaploTios,  Siavonien^  i.  106,  179). 

Cfnder  such  circumstances,  which  probably  are  not  very  widely 
different  ftom  the  earliest  condition  of  Rome,  the  household  approxi 
mates  in  character  to  the  community,  and  a  fixed  number  of  householdf 
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bertf  18  palpably  evinced  by  the  entire  absence  oi  Instancci 
where  they  were  really  applied.  It  is  nut  affirmed  by  tra 
dition.  nor  is  it  credible,  that  one  foot-soldier  precisely  wai 
taken  from  each  house,  and  one  horseman  precisely  Irora 
each  dan  ,  although  three  thousand  of  the  former  and  three 
hundred  of  the  latter  were  selected  in  all,  the  selection  in 
detail  was  doubtless  determined  from  the  remotest  tiiriea 
wholly  by  practical  considerations,  and  if  the-  Romans  did 
not  allow  these  normal  numbers  to  fall  entirely  into  ebey* 
ance,  the  reason  of  their  retention  lay  simply  in  the  tenden- 
cy so  deeply  implanted  in  the  Latin  character  towards  a 
logical  or  rather  systematic  adjustment  of  proportions.  If 
these  views  be  correct,  the  only  member  that  remains,  and 
that  really  fulfilled  important  functions  in  this  primitive 
constitutional  organization,  is  the  curia./  Of  these  there 
were  ten,  or,  where  there  were  several  tribes,  ten  to  each 
tribe.  Such  a  ''  wardship  "  was  a  real  corporate  unity,  the 
members  of  which  assemble  at  least  for  holding  common 
festivals.  £ach  wardship  was  under  the  charge  of  a  special 
warden  {cuTio\  and  had  a  priest  of  its  own  (flamen  curv' 
aiis) ;  beyond  doubt  also  the  levies  and  valuationr  took 
place  according  to  curial  divisions,  and  in  judicial  matters 
the  burgesses  met  by  curies  and  voted  by  curies.  This 
organization,  however,  cannot  have  been  introduced  prima- 
rily with  a  view  to  voting,  for  in  that  case  they  would  cer- 
tainly have  made  the  number  of  subdivisions  uneven. 

Sternly  defined  as  was  the  contrast  between  burgess 
and  non-burgess,  the  equality  of  rights  within 
thebargeL-    the  burgess-body  was  complete.     No  people  has 
**■*  ever  perhaps  equalled  that  of  Rome  in  tlie  inex- 

orable rigour  with  which  it  has  carried  out  these  principles, 
the  one  as  fully  as  the  other.  Tlie  strictness  of  the  Romaa 
distinction  between  burgesses  and  non-burgesses  is  nowhere 
^  ^  perhaps  brought  out  with  such  clearness  as  in  the  treatment 
of  the  primitive  institution  of  honorary  citizenship,  wh;ch 

san  eertaioty  be  concdved.    We  may  ever  conneei  with  aoch  a  state  a 
IfeJnga  the  primitiTe 
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mA  originally  designed  to  mediate  between  the  two.  When 
a  stranger  was,  by  resolution  of  the  oommunity,  adopted 
into  the  circle  of  the  burgesses,*  he  might  surrender  hii 
previous  citizenship,  in  which  case  he  passed  over  wholly 
into  the  new  oommunity ;  but  he  might  also  combine  his 
former  citizenship  with  that  which  had  just  been  granted  to 
him.  Such  was  the  primitive  custom,  and  such  it  always 
remained  in  Hellas,  whera  in  later  ages  the  same  person 
not  unfrequently  held  the  freedom  of  several  communities 
at  the  same  time.  But  the  greater  vividness  with  which 
the  conception  of  the  community  as  such  was  realized  in 
LAtium  could  not  tolerate  the  idea  that  a  man  might  simul- 
taneously belong  in  the  character  of  a  burgess  to  two  com- 
munities ;  and  accordingly,  when  the  newly-chosen  burgess 
did  not  intend  to  surrender  his  previous  franchise,  it  at^ 
tached  to  the  nominal  honorary  citizenship  no  further  mean- 
ing than  that  of  an  obligation  to  befriend  and  protect  the 
guest  {ym  ho8pitii\  such  as  had  always  been  recognized  as 
incumbent  in  reference  to  foreigners. 

But  this  rigorous  retention  of  barriers  against  those  that 
were  without  was  accompanied  by  an  absolute  banishment 
of  all  differences  of  rights  among  the  members  included  in 
the  bui^ess  community  of  Rome.  We  hare  already  men- 
tioned that  the  distinctions  existing  in  the  household,  which 
of  course  could  not  be  set  aside,  were  at  least  ignored  in 
the  community ;  the  son  who  as  such  was  subject  in  prop* 
erty  to  his  father  might,  in  the  character  of  a  burgess,  come 
to  have  command  over  his  father  as  master.  There  were 
no  class-privileges  :  the  fact  that  the  Tities  took  precedence 
of  the  Ramnes,  and  both  ranked  before  the  Luceres,  did  not 
afiect  their  equality  in  all  legal  rights.  The  burgess  caval* 
ry«  which  at  this  period  was  used  for  single  combat  in  front 
of  the  line  on  horseback  or  even  on  foot,  and  was  rather  a 
Bcioct  or  reserved  corps  than  a  special  arm  of  the  service, 

*  The  origfaial  expreesion  for  this  was  patronum  eoopim  i,  whicli,  ac 
ptOronuM  just  like  jM/rietiM  in  itself  denoted  simply  the  full  burgess  (p 
95),  did  not  differ  from  the  in  patrieios  eoop'.ari  (Liv.  iv.  4 ;  Sueton.  T%1 
1)  or  the  later  in  patrieiot  adlegi. 
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Mid  which  accordingly  contained  by  far  the  wealthiest,  best* 
armed,  and  besMrair  ed  men,  was  naturally  he'd  in  higher 
estimation  than  the  burgess  in&ntry ;  but  thl;  was  a  dis- 
tinction purely  de  faciOy  and  admittance  to  the  cavalry  was 
doubtless  conceded  to  any  patrician.  It  was  solely  the  eon* 
ttitutional  subdivision  of  the  burgess-body  that  gave  rise  to 
distinctions  recognized  by  the  law.  The  legal  equality  of 
all  the  members  of  the  community  was  carried  out  even  in 
their  external  appearance.  Dress  indeed  served  to  distin* 
guish  the  president  of  the  community  from  its  memberSy 
the  senator  from  the  burgess  who  did  not  belong  to  the  sen- 
ate, the  grown-up  man  under  obligation  of  military  service 
from  the  boy  not  yet  capable  of  enrolment ;  but  otherwise 
the  rich  and  the  noble  as  well  as  the  poor  and  low-born 
were  only  allowed  to  appear  in  public  in  the  like  simple 
wrapper  (to^a)  of  white  woollen  stuff.  This  complete 
equality  of  rights  among  the  burgesses  had  beyond  doubt 
its  original  basis  in  the  Indo-Germanic  type  of  constitution ; 
but  in  the  precision  with  which  it  was  thus  apprehended 
%nd  embodied  it  formed  one  of  the  most  characteristic  and 
uifluential  peculiarities  of  the  Latin  nation.  And  in  con- 
nection with  this  we  may  recall  the  fact  that  in  Italy  we  do 
not  meet  with  any  race  of  earlier  settlrxs  less  capable  of 
culture,  that  had  become  subject  to  the  Latin  immigrants 
(p.  30).  They  had  no  conquered  race  to  deal  with,  an<? 
therefore  no  such  condition  of  things  as  that  which  gave 
rise  to  the  Indian  system  of  caste,  to  the  nobility  of  Thes- 
saly  and  Sparta  and  perhaps  of  Hellas  generally,  and  prol^ 
ably  also  to  the  Germanic  distinction  of  ranks. 

The  maintenance  of  the  state  economy  devolved,  of 
course,  upon  the  burgesses.    The  most  impor- 
thB  butgaM-    tant  function  of  the  burgess  was  his  service  in 
^  the  army  ;  for  the  burgesses  alone  had  the  right 

and  duty  of  bearing  arro^.  The  burgesses  were  at  the  same 
time  the  "body  of  warriors"  {populus,  related  to  popf^ 
larij  to  lay  waste,  and  popa,  the  butcher)  :  in  the  old  lita- 
nies it  is  upon  the  "  spear-armed  body  of  warriors  * 
{pilumnus  poplus)  that  the  blessing  of  Mars  is  invoked ; 
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•nd  the  king,  when  he  addressed  theni,  called  them  ^  laiio» 
men  "  (quiriui)^  We  have  already  stated  how  the  armj 
of  aggression,  the  '^gathering''  {Ugio\  was  formed.  In 
the  tripartite  Roman  community  it  consisted  of  throe 
•*  hundreds  *'  {etniurxae)  of  horsemen  {celeres^  "  the  swifk  ** 
or  Jlexuntes,  "  the  wheelers ")  under  the  three  leaders-of* 
diyision  of  the   horsemen   {tribuni  celerum),f  and  three 

*  QuXrUf  guiriiit^  or  ^trt«t|f«,  literally  means  **  lance-bearer,'*  from 
fuXria  or  ctirui  •-■  lance  and  ire,  and  in  that  respect  agrees  with  samnii, 
Mamniiis  and  MinuSy  which  even  among  the  and^nts  was  derived  from 
ffaiVior,  spear.  Kindred  forms  are  arguUeay  mi/t/et,  pedUet,  equitetf 
veliftM^  those  respectivelj  who  po  with  the  6010,  in  bodies  of  a  thoMond, 
on  foot,  on  haneback,  withont  armour  in  their  mere  over-garment ;  only 
in  the  latter  forme,  as  in  detMti*j  homtnUj  and  numerous  other  words, 
the  t,  originally  long,  has  been  shortened.  In  this  way  Juno  quiritis, 
(Mars)  qnirinus,  Janus  quirinus,  are  primarily  characterized  by  that 
epithet  as  dfyinities  that  hurl  the  spear ;  and  employed  in  reference  to, 
men  gwirtM  denotes  the  warrior,  that  is,  the  full  burgess.  With  this  view 
the  furu*  loquendi  coincides.  Where  the  locality  was  to  be  referred  to, 
**Quirites**  was  never  used,  but  always  **Rome"  and  **  Romans'*  (iirftj 
Roma^  populvBy  etvis,  ager  Eomantu\  because  the  term  quirts  had  as  Ut- 
ile of  a  local  meaning  as  eivU  or  jnUfS.  For  the  same  reason  these  de- 
signations could  not.be  oombined ;  they  did  not  say  eivU  quirts,  because 
both  denoted,  though  from  different  points  of  view,  the  same  legal  con- 
ception. On  the  other  hand  the  solemn  announcement  of  the  funeral  of 
a  burgess  ran  in  the  words  "  this  warrior  has  departed  in  death  "  (ollus 
quiris  leto  <lattu)\  aad  in  like  manner  he  who  was  iigured  employed 
this  word  iS  calling  the  burgesses  to  aid  him  {quiriiare) ;  the  king  ad- 
dressed the  assembled  community  by  this  name,  and,  when  he  sat  in 
judgment)  gave  sentence  according  to  the  law  of  the  warrior-freemen 
{ex  iurs  q^riiiumy  quite  similar  to  the  later  ex  utre  eivili).  The  phrase 
papuhis  BcmamuSy  qtUrites,  thusmeanb  "  the  community  and  the  individ- 
ual buigesses,"  and  therefore  in  an  old  formula  (lav.  i.  82)  to  the  popth 
ktM  JionumuM  are  opposed  the  priM  Latini^  to  the  quiritea  the  hwnines 
prisei  Laiini  (Bekker,  ffandh.  ii.  20  aeq,) ;  populus  Jiomantu  qttiriiiiam 
oorresponds  to  the  well-known  phrases  eolonia  colonontMy  mtinieipium 

In  the  lace  of  these  facta  nothing  but  ignorance  of  language  and  of 
history  can  still  adhere  to  the  idea  that  the  Roman  community  was  onoe 
confronted  by  a  Quirite  community  of  a  similar  kind,  and  that  afler  theif 
Incorporation  the  name  of  the  recently  received  community  supplanted 
in  ritaal  and  legal  phrase  Dlogy  that  of  the  receiver. — Oomp.  p.  85  note. 

f  Among  the  c^t  ritiinl  insUtutions  of  Numa  Dionysius  (11.  64) 
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"  thousands  "  of  footmen  {^nxliUi)  under  the  three  leaders* 
oPdi vision  of  the  infantry  {tribuni  miliium)  \  the  lattei 
were  probably  from  the  first  the  flower  of  the  general  levy. 
To  these  there  may  perhaps  have  been  added  a  number  of 
light-armed  men,  archers  especially,  fighting  outside  of  the 
ranks.*  The  general  was  regularly  the  king  himself.  Boi 
iides  service  in  war,  other  personal  burdens  might  devolve 
upon  the  burgesses ;  such  as  the  obligation  of  undertaking 
the  king's  commissions  in  peace  and  in  war  (p.  98),  and  the 
task-work  of  tilling  the  king^s  lands  or  of  constructing  pub 
lie  buildings.      How   heavy  in  particular  the  burden  oi 

after  namlDg  the  Curiones  and  Flaminefl  spedfies  as  the  third  the  leaden 
of  the  horsemen  (o»  i^ykiAwvi  xSrf  KiXt^Utf).  According  to  the  Praene* 
stine  calendar  a  festival  was  celebrated  at  the  Comitium  on  the  19tli 
March  [adstanlUnu  pon]i\fieibu»  et  irib{unii)  eeler{}tm),  ValerinA  Antiaa 
(in.  Dionys.  ii.  18,  comp.  iii.  41)  assigns  to  the  earlieet  Aoman  cavalrj  a 
leader,  Celer,  and  three  oentarions ;  whereas  in  the  treatise  De  VirU 
liL  1,  Celer  himself  is  termed  cenlurio.  Moreover  Bratus  is  affirmed 
to  have  been  iribunus  ederwm.  at  the  expulsion  of  the  kings  (Liv.  i.  59), 
and  according  to  Dionysius  (iv.  71)  to  have  even  bv  Yirtue  of  this  office 
made  the  proposal  to  banish  the  Tarqidns.  And,  lastly,  Pomponias  (Dig. 
i.  S,  2,  16.  19)  and  Lydus  in  a  similar  way,  partly  perhaps  borrowing  from 
him  (De  Mag,  i.  14,  87),  identify  the  inlmmtt  eelcmm  with  the  Celer  of 
Antias,  the  magisUr  equiium  of  the  dictator  under  the  republic,  and  ths 
Praefeeha  praetorio  of  the  empire. 

Of  these — ^the  only  statements  which  are  extant  regarding  the  tribuni 
eeUrum — the  last  mentioned  not  only  proceeds  from  late  and  quite  un- 
trustworthy authorities,  but  is  inconsistent  with  the  meaning  of  the  term, 
which  can  only  signify  '*  divisional  leaders  of  horsemen.**  The  master 
of  the  horse  of  the  republican  period,  who  was  nominated  only  on  extra- 
ordinary occasions  and  was  in  later  times  no  longer  nominated  at  all, 
cannot  possibly  have  been  identical  with  the  magistraey  that  was  required 
for  the  annual  festival  of  the  19th  March  and  was  consequently  a  stand- 
ing office.  Laying  aside,  as  we  necessarily  must,  the  aooount  of  Pom- 
pouius,  which  has  evidently  arisen  solely  oat  of  the  anecdote  of  Brutot 
dressed  up  with  ever  increasing  ignorance  as  history,  we  reach  the  siiii* 
pie  result  that  the  tribuni  ceUntm  entirely  correspond  in  number  and 
character  to  the  tribuni  miliium^  and  that  they  were  the  leaders-of-di- 
vision  of  the  horsemen,  consequently  quite  distinot  from  the  mojjfisUir 
$quitttm. 

*  This  Is  indicated  by  Uie  evidently  very  old  foims  ffdUei  and  arqmUt 
■nd  by  the  subsequent  organization  of  the  legion. 
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building  the  walls  of  the  city  pressed  upon  the  conimunity., 
is  evidenced  by  the  fact  that  the  ring-walls  retained  the 
name  of '' tasks ''  {moema).  There  was  no  regular  diie(4 
taxation,  nor  was  there  any  direct  regular  expendituio  on 
the  part  of  the  state.  Taxation  was  not  needed  fcr  defray- 
ing the  burdens  of  the  community,  since  the  state  gave  no 
recompense  for  serving  in  the  army,  for  task*work,  or  for 
public  service  generally;  so  for  as  there  was  any  such 
recompense  at  all,  it  was  given  to  the  person  who  per 
formed  the  service  by  the  district  primarily  concerned  in  it 
or  by  the  person  who  could  not  or  would  not  serve  him 
self.  The  victims  needed  for  the  public  service  of  the  gods 
were  procured  by  a  tax  on  actions  at  law;  the  defeated 
party  in  an  ordinary  process  paid  down  to  the  state  a  cat* 
tie-fine  {saeramentum)  proportioned  to  the  value  of  the 
object  in  dispute.  There  is  no  mention  of  any  regular 
presents  to  the  king  on  the  part  of  the  burgesses  ;  but  the 
non-burgesses  settled  in  Rome  {aerarii)  appear  to  have  paid 
to  him  a  tax  for  protection.  Besides  this  there  flowed  into 
the  royal  coffers  the  por^duties  (p.  76),  as  well  as  the  in« 
come  from  the  domains — in  particular,  the  pasture  tribute 
{taripiura)  from  the  cattle  driven  out  upon  the  common 
pasture,  and  the  quotas  of  produce  {veetigalia\  which  ih^^ 
lessees  of  the  lands  of  the  state  had  to  pay  insterul  <  f  rent. 
To  this  was  added  the  produce  of  cattle  fines  and  coiifi<v*M- 
tions  and  the  gains  of  war.  In  cases  of  need  a  contribution 
{tributum)  was  imposed,  which  was  looked  upon,  however, 
as  a  forced  loan  and  was  repaid  when  the  times  improved ; 
whether  it  fell  upon  the  inhabitants  without  distinction,  or 
upon  burgesses  alone,  cannot  be  determined;  the  latter 
iupposition  is,  however,  the  more  probable. 

The  king  managed  the  finances.  The  property  of  the 
;state»  however,  was  not  identified  with  the  private  property 
of  the  king ;  which,  judging  from  the  statements  regarding 
l^e  extensive  landed  possessions  of  the  last  Roman  royai 
house,  the  Tarquins,  must  have  been  considerable.  The 
ground  won  by  arms,  in  particular,  appears  to  have  been 
constantly . regarded  as  frpperty   Df  tie  state.     Whethei 
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and  how  far  the  king  was  restricted  by  use  and  wont  in  th« 
administration  of  the  public  property,  can  no  longer  ba 
ascertained  ;  but  we  may  infer  from  jbhe  subsequent  course 
of  procedure  that  the  burgesses  can  never  have  been  con 
suited  regarding  it,  whereas  it  was  probably  the  custom  XA 
consult  the  senate  in  the  imposition  of  the  tributum  and  ia 
the  distribution  of  the  lands  won  in  war. 

The  burgesses,  however,  do  not  merely  come  into  view 
as  furnishing  contributions  and  rendering  ser* 
kbe  burgeH-    vice ;  they  also  bore  a  part  in  the  public  gov* 
^  emment.     For  this  purpose  all  the  members  of 

the  community  (with  the  exception  of  the  women,  and  the 
children  still  incapable  of  bearing  arms) — in  other  words, 
the  '^spearmen,"  as  in  addressing  them  they  were  desig- 
nated— assembled  at  the  seat  of  justice,  when  the  king  con- 
voked them  for  the  purpose  of  making  a  communication 
{conventioy  contio),  or  formally  bade  them  meet  {eomiiia) 
for  the  third  week  {in  trinum  noundinum),  to  consult  them 
by  curies.  He  appointed  such  formal  assemblies  of  the 
community  to  be  held  regularly  twice  a  year,  on  the  24th 
of  March  and  the  24th  of  May,  and  as  oflen  besides  as 
seemed  to  him  necessary.  The  burgesses,  however,  were 
always  summoned  not  to  speak,  but  to  hear;  not  to  ask 
questions,  but  to  answer  them.  No  one  spoke  in  the  as- 
sembly but  the  king,  or  he  to  whom  the  king  saw  fit  to 
grant  liberty  of  speech  ;  And  the  speaking  of  the  burgesses 
consisted  of  a  simple  answer  to  the  question  of  the  king, 
•  without  discussion,  without  reasons,  without  conditional 
W'tSout  breaking  up  the  question  even  into  parts.  Never- 
theless tho  Roman  burgess-community,  like  t^ie  Germanic 
and  not  inp^robably  the  primitive  Indo-Germanic  coromuni- 
tios  in  general,  was  the  real  and  ultimate  basis  of  the  polili- 
oal  idea  of  sovereignty.  But  in  the  ordinary  course  o^ 
things  this  sovereignty  was  dormant,  or  only  had  its  ex- 
pression in  the  fact  that  the  burgess-body  voluntarily  bound 
itself  to  render  allegiance  to  its  president.  For  that  pur^ 
pose  the  king,  after  he  had  entered  on  his  office,  addressed 
to  the  assembled  curies  the  question  whether  they  would  b# 
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Irue  and  lojal  to  him  and  would  according  to  use  and  wont 
acknowledge  himself  as  well  as  his  servants,  the  trackenr 
{qtmestores)  and  messengers  {liciores) ;  a  question  which 
undoubtedly  might  no  more  be  answered  in  the  negative 
than  the  parallel  homage  in  the  case  of  a  hereditary  mon- 
archy might  be  refused. 

It  was  in  thorough  consistency  with  constitutional  priu* 
eiples  that  the  burgesses,  as  bei  ag  the  sovereign  power, 
should  not  on  ordinary  occasions  take  part  in  the  course  of 
public  business.  So  long  as  public  action  was  confined  to 
the  carrying  into  execution  of  the  existing  constitutional 
regulations,  the  power  which  was,  properly  speaking,  sov- 
ereign in  the  state  could  not  and  might  not  interfere :  the 
laws  governed,  not  the  lawgiver.  But  it  was  different 
where  a  change  of  the  existing  legal  arrangements  or  even 
a  mere  deviation  from  them  in  a  particular  case  was  neces- 
sary. In  every  such  instance  the  Roman  constitution  ex- 
hibits the  burgesses  as  exercising  their  power ;  so  that  each 
act  of  the  sovereign  authority  is  accomplished  by  the  co- 
operation of  the  burgesses  and  the  king  or  interrex.  As 
the  l^al  relation  between  ruler  and  ruled  was  itself  ratified 
m  the  manner  of  a  contract  by  oral  question  and  answer, 
so  every  sovereign  act  of  the  community  was  accomplished 
by  means  of  a  question  {rogatio),  which  the  king — but  only 
he,  never  his  deputy  (p.  98) — addressed  to  the  burgesses, 
and  to  which  the  majority  of  the  curies  gave  an  affirmative 
answer.  In  this  case  their  consent  might  undoubtedly  be 
refused.  Among  the  Romans,  therefore,  law  was  not  pri- 
marily, as  we  conceive  it,  a  cojnmand  addressed  by  the  sov- 
ereign to  the  whole  members  of  the  community,  but  pri- 
marily^ a  contract  concluded  between  the  constitutive  pow- 
ers of  the  state  by  address  and  counter-address.*    Such  a 

*  Lix  (obaenre  in  its  origin,  but  related  to  ISffore,  "  to  depote,  ioap- 
pofait**)  denotes,  as  is  well  known,  a  contract  in  general,  along,  however, 
with  the  connotation  of  a  contract  whose  terms  the  proposer  dicta tei 
and  the  other  party  simply  accepts  or  declines ;  as  was  usually  the  casey 
«.  ff.  with  pubUc  lieUatiimes,    In  the  Ux  pMiea  papuli  Romani  the  pro 
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legislative  oontract  was  dt  jure  requisite  la  all  cases  whiek 
involved  a  deviation  from  the  ordinarj  oonsisteDcy  of  tha 
legal  system.  In  the  ordinary  course  of  law  any  one  might 
without  restriction  give  away  his  property  to  whom  he 
would,  but  only  upon  condition  of  its  immediate  transfer : 
that  the  property  should  continue  for  the  time  being  with 
(he  owner,  and  at  his  death  pass  over  to  anoUier,  vras  a 
legal  impossibility — unless  the  community  should  allow  it ; 
a  permission  which  in  this  case  the  burgesses  could  grant 
not  only  when  assembled  in  their  curies,  but  also  when 
drawn  up  for  battle.  This  was  the  origin  of  testaments. 
In  the  ordinary  course  of  law  the  freeman  could  not  lose  or 
surrender  the  inalienable  blessing  of  freedom,  and  therefore 
^ne  who  was  subject  to  no  house-master  could  not  subject 
himself  to  another  u:  the  place  of  a  son — ^unless  the  com* 
munity  should  grant  him  leave  to  do  so.  This  was  the 
adrogatio.  In  the  ordinary  course  of  law  burgess-rights 
could  only  be  acquired  by  birth  and  could  never  be  lost — 
unless  the  community  should  confer  the  patriciate  or  allow 
its  surrender ;  neither  of  which  acts,  doubtless,  could  be 
validly  done  originally  without  a  decree  of  the  curies.  In 
the  ordinary  course  of  law  the  criminal  whose  crime  de- 
served death,  when  once  the  king  or  his  deputy  had  pro- 
nounced sentence  according  to  judgment  and  justice,  was 
inexorably  executed ;  for  the  king  could  only  judge,  hot 
pardon — unless  the  condemned  burgess  appealed  to  the 
mercy  of  the  community  and  the  judge  allowed  him  the 
opportunity  of  pleading  for  pardon.  This  was  the  begiu- 
niug  of  the  provocation  which  for  that  reason  was  especially 
permitted  not  to  the  transgressor  who  had  refused  to  plead 
guilty  and  had  been  convicted,  but  tu  him  who  confessed  bit 
crime  and  urged  reasons  in  palliation  of  it.  In  the  ordi* 
nary  (X)urse  of  law  the  perpetual  treaty  concluded  with  a 
neighbouring  state  might  not  be  broken — unless  the  bur> 
gesses  deemed  themselves  released  from  it  on  account  of 

poser  was  the  king,  tlie  acceptor  the  people ;  the  limited  oo-operatios 
of  the  latter  was  thus  gigniflcantly  indicated  io  the  very  language. 
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Injuries  inflicted  on  them.     Hence  it  was  necessary  tluiA  \       i 

thej  should  be  consulted  when  an  aggressive  war  was  con  »  ■  y^  ojuJIolIl)uJ 
templated,  but  not  on  occasion  of  a  defensive  war,  wher«  \ 

the  other  state  had  broken  tho  treaty,  nor  on  the  conclusion 
of  peace;   it  appears,  however,  that  the  question  was  in  < 

•uoh  A  case  addressed  not  to  the  usual  assembly  of  the  bur* 
gesses,  uut  to  the  army.  Thus,  in  general,  it  was  necessary-  X 
to  consult  the  burgesses  whenever  the  king  meditated  any 
innoYution,  any  change  of  the  existing  public  law ;  and  in 
BO  far  the  right  of  legislation  was  from  antiquity  a  right 
of  the  community,  not  of  the  king.  In  these  and  all  simi« 
lar  cases  the  king  could  not  act  with  legal  effect  without  the 
oo-operation  of  the  community ;  the  man  whom  the  king 
alone  declared  a  patrician  remained  a  non-burgess  as  before, 
and  the  inyalid  act  could  only  carry  consequences  dt  facto^ 
not  de  jure.  Thus  far  the  assembly  of  the  community,  re- 
stricted and  hampered  as  it  at  first  appears,  was  yet  from 
antiquity  a  constituent  element  of  the  Roman  common- 
wealth, and  was  in  law  superior  to^  rather  than  co-ordinate 
with,  the  king. 

But  by  the  side  of  the  king  and  of  the  burgess  assem* 
^  bly  there  appears  in  the  earliest^  constitution*  of 

""""*^  the  community  a  third  original  power,  not  des- 
tined  for  action  like  the  former^  nor  for  legislation  like  the 
latter,  and  yet  co-ordinate  wifh  both  and  within  its  own 
rightful  sphere  ^^laced  over  both.  This  was  the  council  of 
elders  or  senatua.  Beyond  doubt  it  had  its  origin  in  ths 
dan-constitution :  the  old  tradition  that  in  the  original 
Rome  the  senate  was  composed  of  'Ji  the  heads  of  housed 
holds  is  correct  in  state-law  to  this  extent,  that  each  of  the 
clans  of  the  later  Rome  which  had  hot  merely  migrated 
thither  at  a  more  recent  date  referred  its  origin  to  one  -of 
those  household-fathers  of  the  primitive  city  as  its  ancesloi 
and  patriarch.  If,  as  is  probable,  there  was  once  in  Rom« 
or  at  any  rate  in  Latium  a  time  when,  like  the  stat^  itseli 
each  of  its  ultimate  constituents,  that  is  to  say,  each  clan 
had  virtually  a  monarchical  organization  and  was  under  th« 
rule  of  an  elder — whether  raised  to  that  position  by  tht 
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choice  of  the  clansmen  or  of  his  predecessor,  or  in  virtue 
hereditary  succession — ^the  senate  of  that  time  must  hav€ 
been  simply  the  collective  body  of  these  clan-elders ;  and 
if  so,  it  was  an  institution  altogether  independent  of  the 
king  and  of  the  burgess-assembly  and,  in  contradistinotioi 
to  the  latter  which  was  directly  composed  of  the  whole 
body  of  the  burgesses,  it  bad  in  some  measure  the  charac- 
ter of  an  indirect  representation  of  the  people.  Certainly 
that  stage  of  independence  when  each  clan  was  -virtually  a 
state  was  surmounted  in  the  Latin  stock  at  an  immemo 
rially  early  period,  and  the  first  and  perhaps  most  difficult 
step  towards  developing  the  community  out  of  the  clan- 
organization — the  setting  aside  of  the  clan-elders — ^had  po»^ 
sibly  been  taken  in  Latium  long  before  the  foundation  of 
Home ;  the  Roman  clan,  as  we  know  it,  is  without  any  visi- 
ble head,  and  no  one  of  the  living  clansmen  is  especially 
called  to  represent  the  common  patriarch  from  whom  all 
the  clansmen  descend  or  profess  to  descend,  so  that  even 
inheritance  and  guardianship,  when  they  fall  by  death  to  the 
clan,  devolve  on  the  clan-members  as  a  whole.  Neverthe- 
less the  original  character  of  the  council  of  elders  be- 
queathed many  and  important  legal  consequences  to  the 
Roman  senat^e.  To  express  the  matter  briefly,  the  position 
of  the  senate  as  something  other  and  more  than  a  mere 
state-council — ^than  an  assemblage  of  a  number  of  trusty 
men  whose  advice  the  king  found  it  fitting  to  obtain — 
hinged  entirely  on  the  fact  that  it  was  once  an  assembly 
like  that,  described  by  Howier,  of  the  princes  and  rulers  of 
the  people  sitting  for  deliberation  in  a  circle  round  the 
king.  The  number  of  members  in  the  original  council  of 
elders  was  necessarily  a  fixed  one,  oorreeponding  to  tho 
number  of  the  clans  that  formed  the  state;  and  member- 
ship was  necessarily  for  life.  In  both  respects  the  Roma9 
senate  was  similar.  The  number  of  the  senatorial  stalls  in 
Rome  not  only  remained  at  all  times  a  fixed  one,  but  was 
alsoat  the  outset  necessarily  equal  to  the  number  of  clan* 

ao  that  the  amalgamation  of 
iftob  of  which  was  assumed 
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to  consist  of  a  hundred  clanships,  was  in  state-law  necessa 
rily  accompanied  by  an  increase  of  the  senatorial  seats  to 
the  normal  number  of  three  hundred,  which  thenceforth 
became  fixed.  Moreover  the  senators  were  at  all  timoa 
called  to  sit  for  life ;  and  if  at  a  later  period  the  life-long 
tenure  subsisted  more  de  faeto  than  de  jure,  and  the  revi- 
rnons  of  the  senatorial  list  that  took  place  fvbm  time  to  lime 
afforded  an  opportunity  to  remove  the  mnvorthy  or  the  uti^^^ 
acceptable  senator,  it  can  be  shown  U^t  this  arrangement 
only  arose  in  the  course  of  time.^The  selection  of  the 
senators  was  certainly  at  all  times  vested  in  the  king,  nor 
could  it  be  otherwise  after  the  clan-elders  had  ceased  to 
exist ;  but  in  this  selection  during  the  earlier  epoch,  so  long 
as  the  people  retained  a  vivid  sense  of  the  individuality  of 
the  clans,  it  was  probably  the  established  rule  that,  when  a 
senator  died,  the  king  should  call  another  experienced  and 
aged  man  of  the  same  clanship  to  fill  his  place,  and  that 
there  should  be  no  Roman  clan  unrepresented  and  none 
with  a  double  representation  in  the  senate  of  the  Roman 
community.  It  was  only  in  all  probability  when  the  com 
munity  became  more  thoroughly  amalgamated  and  inward^ 
ly  united,  that  this  usage  was  departed  from  and  the  selec- 
tion of  the  senators  was  left  entirely  to  the  free  judgment 
of  the  king,  so  that  he  was  only  regarded  as  fiiiling  in  his 
duty  when  he  omitted  to  fill  up  vacancies. 

The  prerogatives  of  this  council  of  elders  were  based 

-. on  the  view  that  the  rule  over  a  community 

ttTwora«  composed  of  clans  rightfully  belonged  to  the 
infixTTtf^  collective  clan-elders,  although  in  accordance 
with  the  monarchical  principle  of  the  Romans, 
which  found  so  stern  an  expression  in  the  household,  that 
rule  could  only  be  exercised  for  the  time  being  by  one  of 
these  elders,  namely  the  king.  Every  member  of  the  sen- 
ate  accordingly  was  as  such,  not  in  practice  but  in  preroga- 
tive, likewise  king  of  the  community  ;  and  therefore  hif 
insignia,  tliough  inferior  to  those  of  the  king,  were  quite  of 
a  similar  character :  he  wore  the  purple  on  his  dress  and 
the  red  shoe  likf  the  king ;  but  the  whole  robe  of  the  king 
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was  purple,  >vherea8  that  of  the  senator  had  merely  a  piii> 
pie  border  (latus  clavus)^  and  the  red  shoes  of  the  Viwg 
were  higher  and  more  handsome  than  those  of  the  senators 
On  this  ground,  moreover,  the  royal  power  in  the  Roman 
community  oould  never  be  left  vacant.  If  the  king  iii$d 
irithout  having  himself  nominated  a  successor,  the  elderv  ai 
onoe  took  his  place  and  exerdsed  the  prerogatives  of  rcj^ 
power.  According  to  the  immutable  principle  however 
that  only  one  can  be  master  at  a  time,  even  now  it  was 
only  one  of  them  that  ruled,  and  such  a  ^'  temporary  king  " 
(interrex)  was  distinguished  from  the  king  nominated  for 
life  simply  in  respect  to  the  duration,  not  in  respect  to  the 
plenitude,  of  his  authority.  The  duration  of  the  office  of 
interrex  was  fixed  for  the  individual  holder  at  not  more  than 
five  days ;  it  circulated  accordingly  among  die  senators  on 
the  footing  that,  until  the  royal  office  was  again  permanent^ 
ly  filled  up,  the  temporary  holder  at  the  expiry  of  his  term 
nominated  a  successor  to  himself  for  a  similar  term  of  five 
days  agreeably  to  the  order  of  succession  fixed  by  lot. 
There  was,  it  may  readily  be  conceived,  no  declaration  of 
allegiance  to  the  interrex  on  the  part  of  the  community* 
Nevertheless  the  interrex  was  entitled  and  bound  not  mere- 
ly to  perform  all  the  official  acts  otherwise  pertaining  to  the 
king,  but  even  to  nominate  a  king  for  life — with  the  single 
exception  that  this  right  was  not  vested  in  the  first  who 
held  the  office,  probably  because  the  first  was  regarded  as 
defectively  appointed  inasmuch  as  he  was  not  nominated  by 
his  predecessor.  Thus  this  assembly  of  elders  was  the 
ultimate  holder  of  the  ruling  power  {imperium)  and  the 
divine  protection  {auttpicia)  of  the  Roman  commonwealth, 
and  furnished  the  guarantee  for  the  uninterrupted  continu- 
ance of  that  commonwealth  and  of  its  monarchical — though 
not  hereditarily  monarchical — organization.  If  therefor* 
the  senate  subsequently  seemed  to  the  Greeks  to  be  an  a»* 
sembly  of  kings,  this  was  only  what  was  to  be  expected ; 
it  had  in  iiust  been  such  origii:ally. 

not  merely  in  so  far  as  the  idea  of  a  per- 
mg  expression  in  this  assembly. 
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that  it  wad  an  essential  member  of  the  Roman  constitutioa 
The  afloate  ^®  councU  of  elders,  indeed,  had  no  title  to 
BBdtbeiw)-     interfere  with  the  official  functions  of  the  kinir. 

lutlonsof  ^ 

Uxo  oummo*  The  latter  doubtless,  in  the  event  of  his  beim! 
irwm  *«£«.)-  unable  personally  to  lead  the  army  or  to  decide 
a  legal  dispute,  took  his  deputies  at  all  times 
from  the  senate ;  for  which  reason  subsequently  the 
chief  posts  of  command  were  regularly  bestowed  on  sena- 
tors alone,  and  senators  were  likewise  employed  by  prefer* 
enoe  as  jurymen.  But  the  senate,  in  its  collective  capacity, 
was  never  consulted  in  the  leading  of  the  army  or  in  the 
administration  of  justice ;  and  therefore  thefe  was  no  right 
of  military  command  and  no  jurisdiction  vested  in  the  sen- 
ate of  the  later  Rome.  On  the  other  hand-  the  coundl  of 
elders  was  reckoned  the  appointed  guardian  of  the  existing 
constitution  with  reference  to  the  encroachments  6(  the 
king  and  the  burgesses.  On  the  senate  devolved  the  duty 
of  examining  every  resolution  adopted  by  the  burgesses  at 
the  suggestion  of  the  king,  and  of  refusing  to  confirm  it  if 
It  seemed  to  violate  existing  rights ;  or,  which  was  the 
same  thing,  in  all  cases  where  ft  resolution  of  the  com- 
munity was  constitutionally  requisite— as  on  every  alterar 
tion  of  the  constitution,  on  the  reception  of  new  burgesses, 
on  the  declaration  of  an  aggressive  war — the  council  of 
elders  had  a  right  of  veto.  This  must  not  indeed  be  re- 
garded in  the  light  of  legislation  pertaining  jointly  to  the 
burgesses  and  the  senate,  somewhat  in  the  same  way  as  to 
the  two  chambers  in  the  constitutional  state  of  the  present 
day ;  the  senate  was  not  so  much  law-maker  as  law<^uar- 
dian,  and  could  only  cancel  a  decree  when  the  community 
seemed  to  have  exceeded  its  competence — to  have  violated 
by  its  decree  existing  obligations  towards  the  gods  oi 
towards  foreign  states  or  organic  instituti  ns  of  the  com* 
iranity.  But  still  it  was  a  matter  of  the  greatest  import- 
ance that — to  take  an  example— when  the  Roman  king  had 
proposed  a  declaration  of  war  and  the  burgesses  had  con- 
verted it  into  a  decree,  and  when  the  satisfaction  which  th< 
foreign  community  seemed  bound  to  furnish  had  been  de 
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manded  in  viun,  the  Roman  envoy  invoked  the  gods  ai 
witnesses  of  the  wrong  and  concluded  with  the  words,  ^  But 
on  these  matters  we  shall  consult  the  elders  at  homo  how 
we  may  obtain  our  rights ;  "  it  was  only  when  the  council 
of  elders  had  declared  its  consent,  that  the  war  now  decreed 
by  the  burgesses  and  approved  by  the  senate  was  formally 
de(;lared.  Certainly  it  was  neither  the  design  nor  the  efleci 
of  this  rule  to  occasion  a  constant  interference  of  the  senate 
with  the  resolutions  of  the  burgesses,  and  by  such  guardian- 
ship to  divest  them  of  their  sovereign  power ;  but,  as  in 
the  event  of  a  vacancy  in  the  supreme  office  the  senate 
secured  the  continuance  of  the  constitution,  we  find  it  here 
also  as  the  shield  of  legal  order  in  opposition  even  to  the 
supreme  power  in  the  community. 

With  this  arrangement  was  probably  connected  the 
The  aeDate  *PP*''®*i^^y  ^^ry  ancient  usage,  in  virtue  of 
*•  i|***'  wlJJch  the  king  previously  sul^mitted  to  the 
senate  the  proposals  that  were  to  be  brought 
before  the  burgesses,  and  caused  all  its  members  one  after 
another  to  give  their  opinion  on  the  subject.  As  the  senate 
had  the  right  of  cancelling  the  resolution  adopted,  it  was 
natural  for  the  king  to  assure  himself  beforehand  that  no 
opposition  was  to  be  apprehended  from  that  quarter. 
Moreover,  it  was  not  in  accordance  with  Roman  habits  to 
decide  matters  of  importance  without  having  taken  counsel 
with  other  men ;  and  the  senate  was  called,  in  virtue  of  itb 
very  composition,  to  act  as  a  state  council  to  the  ruler  of 
the  community.  It  was  from  this  usage  of  giving  counsel, 
fur  more  than  from  the  prerogatives  which  we  have  pre- 
viously described,  that  the  subsequent  extensive  poaiers  of 
the  senate  were  developed  ;  but  it  was  in  its  origin  insignifh 
cant  and  really  amounted  only  to  the  prerogative  of  the 
senators  to  answer,  when  they  were  asked  a  question.     It  [ 

may  have  been  usual  to  ask  the  previous  opinion  of  the 
senate  in  affairs  of  importance  which  were  neither*  judicial 
nor  military,  as,  for  instance — ^apart  from  the  proposals  to 
be  submitted  to  the  assembly  of  the  people — in  ^h(^  impo 
eition  of  task  'vorks  and  extiaordinary  services  generally 
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and  in  the  disposal  of  the  conquered  territory  ;  but  such  a 
previous  consultation,  though  usual,  was  not  legally  neces- 
sary. The  king  convoked  the  senate  when  he  pleased,  and 
laid  before  it  his  questions ;  no  senator  might  declare  his 
opinion  unasked,  still  less  might  the  senate  meet  without 
being  summoned,  except  in  the  single  cose  of  its  meeting 
on  occasion  of  a  vacancy  to  settle  by  lot  the  order  of  sup 
cession  in  the  office  of  interrex.  That  the  king  was  mor» 
over  at  liberty  to  call  in  and  consult  other  men  whom  he 
trasted  alongside  of,  and  at  the  same  time  with,  the  sena- 
tors, cannot  be  proved  by  positive  facts,  but  yet  can  hardly 
be  doubted.  The  advice  was  not  a  command ;  the  king 
might  omit  to  comply  with  it,  while  the  senate  had  no 
other  means  for  giving  practical  cfiect  to  its  views  except 
the  already -mentioned  right  of  cassation,  which  was  far 
from  being  universally  applicable.  ''I  have  chosen  you, 
not  that  ye  may  be  my  guides,  but  that  ye  may  do  my 
bidding : "  these  words,  which  a  later  author  puts  into  the 
mouth  of  king  Romulus,  certainly  express  with  substantial 
correctness  the  position  of  the  senate  in  this  respect.. 

Let  us  now  sum  up  the  results.     Sovereignty,  as  con- 

Tbeorigfauii  <^^^®^  ^Y  ^^®  Romans,  was  inherent  in  the  com- . 
•j«^J«^  m unity  of  burgesses  ;  but  the  burgess-body  was 
never  entitled  to  act  alone,  and  was  only  enti*> 
tied  to  co-operate  in  action,  when  there  was  to  be  a  depar- 
ture from  existing  rules.  By  its  side  stood  the  assembly 
of  the  ciders  of  the  community  appointed  for  life,  virtually 
a  college  of  magistrates  with  regal  power,  caUed  in  the 
^  event  of  a  vacancy  in  the  royal  oiRce  to  administer  it  by 
w  means  of  their  own  members  until  it  should  be  once  more 
definitely  filled,  and  entitled  to  overturn  the  illegal  decrees 
of  the  community.  The  royal  pou.er  itself  was,  as  Sal  lust 
Mys,  at  once  absolute  and  limited  by  the  laws  {itnperium 
UgiHmum)  ;  absolute,'  in  so  far  as  the  king's  command, 
whether  righteous  or  not,  must  in  the  first  instance  bo  mv 
conditionally  obeyed  ;  limited,  in  so  far  as  a  command  con- 
tnvening  established  usage  and  not  sanctioned  by  the  true 
■orereign^-the  people — carried  no  permanent  legal  coiia* 
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quences.  The  oldest  constitution  of  Rome  was  thus  in 
some  measure  constitutional  monarchy  inverted.  In  that 
form  of  government  the  king  is  regarded  as  the  possessor 
and  vehicle  of  the  plenary  power  of  the  state,  and  accord 
ingly  acts  of  grace,  for  example,  proceed  solely  from  him. 
while  the  administration  of  the  state  belongs  to  the  repre 
■entatives  of  the  people  and  to  the  executive  responsible  to 
them.  In  the  Roman  constitution  the  community  of  the 
people  exercised  very  much  the  same  functions  as  belong  to 
the  king  in  England  :  the  right  of  pardon,  which  in  England 
is  the  prerogative  of  the  crown,  was  in  Rome  the  prerogft- 
tive  of  the  community ;  while  all  government  was  vested 
in  the  president  of  the  state. 

If,  in  conclusion,  we  inquire  as  to  the  relation  of  tht 
state  itself  to  its  individual  members,  we  find  the  Roman 
polity  equally  remote  from  the  laxity  of  a  mere  defensive 
combination  and  from  the  modern  idea  of  an  absolute  om- 
nipotence  of  the  state.  The  community  doubtless  exercised 
power  over  the  person  of  the  burgess  in  the  imposition  of 
public  burdens,  and  in  the  punishment  of  offences  and 
crimes ;  but  any  special  law  inflicting,  or  threatening  to 
inflict,  punishment  on  an  individual  on  account  of  acts  not^ 
universally  recognized  as  penal  always  appeared  to  the 
Romans,  even  when  there  was  no  flaw  in  point  of  form,  an 
arbitrary  and  unjust  proceeding.  Far  more  restricted  still 
was  the  power  of  the  community  in  respect  of  the  rights 
of  property  and  the  rights  of  family  which  were  coincident, 
rather  than  merely  connected,  with  these;  in  Rome  the 
household  was  not  absolutely  annihilated  and  the  commu- 
nity  aggrandized  at  its  expense,  as  was  the  case  in  the 
police  organization  of  Lycurgus.  It  was  one  of  the  moel 
undeniable  as  well  as  one  of  the  most  remarkable  principles 
of  the  primitive  constitution  of  Rome,  that  the  state  might 
imprison  or  hang  the  burgess,  but  might  not  take  away 
from  him  his  son  or  his  fleld  or  even  lay  taxation  on  him. 
In  these  and  similar  things  the  community  itself  was  re* 
stricted  froni  encroaching  on  the  burgess,  nor  was  this  ny 
striction  merely  ideal ;  it  found  its  expression  and  its  prao- 
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tical  application  in  the  constitutional  veto  of  the  senate, 
M'hich  was  certainly  entitled  and  bound  to  annul  any  resolu- 
tion of  the  communi^  contravening  such  an  original  right. 
N  >  community  was  so  all-powerful  within  its  own  sphere  aa 
the  Eoman ;  but  in  no  community  did  the  burgess  who  con- 
ducted himself  unblameably  live  in  an  equally  absolute 
sv^nurity  fi*om  the  risk  of  encroachment  on  the  part  either 
of  his  fellow-burgesses  or  of  the  state  itself. 

These  were  the  principles  on  which  the  community  of 
Rome  governed  itself— a  free  people,  understanding  the 
duty  of  obedience,  disowning  all  mystical  ideas  of  divine 
right,  absolutely  equal  in  the  eye  of  the  law  and  one  with 
another,  bearing  the  sharply  defined  impress  of  a  nationality 
of  their  own.  while  at  the  same  time  (as  will  be  afV^rw^ards 
shown)  they  wisely  as  well  as  magnanimously  opened  their 
gates  wide  for  intercourse  with  other  lands.  This  constitu- 
tion was  neither  manu&ctured  nor  borrowed ;  it  grew  up 
amidst  and  along  with  the  Roman  people.  It  was  based, 
of  course,  upon  the  earlier  constitutions— -the  Italian,  the 
Graeco-Italian,  and  the  Indo-Germanic ;  but  a  long  succes- 
sion of  phases  of  political  development  must  have  inter- 
vened between  such  constitutions  as  the  poems  of  Homer 
and  the  Germania  of  Tacitus  delineate  and  the  oldest  or- 
ganization of  the  Roman  community.  In  the  acclamation 
of  the  Hellenic  and  in  the  shield-striking  of  the  Germanic 
assemblies  there  was  involved  an  expression  of  the  sovo 
reign  power  of  the  community  ;  but  a  wide  interval  sepa- 
rated forms  such  as  these  from  the  organized  jurisdiction 
and  the  regulated  declaration  of  opinion  of  the  Latin  assem- 
bly of  curies.  It  is  possible,  moreover,  that  as  the  Roman 
kings  certainly  borrowed  the  purple  mantle  and  the  ivory 
sceptre  from  the  Greeks  (not  from  the  Etruscans),  the 
twelve  lictors  also  and  various  other  external  arrangements 
wore  introduced  from  abroad.  But  that  the  development 
of  the  Roman  constitutional  law  belonged  decidedly  to 
Rome  or,  at  any  rate,  to  Latium,  and  that  the  borrowed 
elements  ^r    *■  ^re  but  small  and  unimportant,  is  clearly 
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demonstrated  by  the  fact  that  all  its  ideas  are  urafo^mly 
expressed  by  words  of  Latin  coinage. 

This  constitution  practically  estaVshed  the  fundamental 
oonceptions  on  which  the  Roman  commonwealth  was  thence> 
forth  to  be  based ;  for,  as  long  as  there  existed  a  Roman 
community,  in  spite  of  changes  of  form  it  was  alwuys  held 
that  the  magistrate  had  absolute  command,  that  the  council 
of  elders  was  the  highest  authority  in  the  state,  and  that 
every  exceptional  resolution  required  the  sanction  of  the 
•OTereign  or,  in  other  words,  of  the  community  of  th« 
peopkb 


CHAPTER   VI. 
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Thb  history  of  eyerj  nation,  and  of  Italy  more  esp^ 
Amaigamft.  ©lally,  is  a  S^inoikismos  on  a  great  scale.  Home, 
J»^**»  in  the  earliest  form  in  which  we  have  any  know!- 
n^  QbM-  edge  of  it,  was  already  triune,  and  similar  in- 
corporations only  ceased  when  the  spirit  of  Bo- 
man  vigour  had  wholly  died  away.  Apart  from  that  primi- 
tive process  of  amalgamation  of  the  Ramnes,  Titles,  and 
Luceres,  of  which  hardly  anything  beyond  the  bare  fact  is 
known,  the  earliest  act  of  incorporation  of  this  sort  was 
that  by  which  the  Hill-burgesses  became  merged  in  the 
Palatine  I^me.  The  organization  of  the  two  communities, 
when  they  were  about  to  be  amalgamated,  may  be  con- 
ceived to  have  been  substantially  similar ;  and  in  solving 
the  problem  of  union  they  would  have  to  choose  between 
the  alternatives  of  retaining  duplicate  institutions  or  of 
abolishing  one  set  of  these  and  extending  the  other  to  the 
whole  united  community.  They  adopted  the  former  course 
with  respect  to  all  sanctuaries  and  priesthoods.  Thence- 
forth the  Roman  community  had  its  two  guilds  of  Salii  and 
two  of  Luperci,  and  as  it  had  two  forms  of  Mars,  it  had 
also  two  priests  for  that  divinity — the  Palatine  priest,  who 
afterwards  usually  took  the  designation  of  priest  of  Mars, 
and  the  Colline,  who  was  teftned  priest  of  Quirinus.  It  is 
likely,  although  it  can  no  longer  be  proved,  that  all  the  old 
Latin  priesthoods  of  Rome — the  Augurs,  Pontifices,  Vestals, 
and  Fetials — originated  in  the  same  way  from  a  combini^ 
kion  of  the  priestly  colleges  of  the  Palatine  and  Quirinal 
oomuiunitiea.  In  the  division  into  local  regions  the  town 
on  the  Quirinal  hill  was  added  as  a  fourth  j  egi(  n  to  tho 
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three  beionging  to  the  Palatine  city,  viz.  the  Suburan,  Pala- 
tine, ftnd  suburban  {Esquiliae).  In  the  case  of  the  original 
Synoikismos  the  annexed  commuoi^y  was  recognized  after 
the  union  as  at  least  a  tribe  (part)  of  the  new  burgess-body, 
and  thus  had  in  some  sense  a  continued  political  existence 
but  this  course  was  not  followed  in  the  case  of  the  Hill* 
Eoma^«  or  in  any  of  the  later  processes  of  annexation* 
After  toe  union  the  Roman  community  continued  to  be 
divided  as  formerly  into  thrae  tribes,  each  containing  ten 
wardships  [curiae) ;  and  the  Hill-Romans — whether  they 
were  or  were  not  previously  distributed  into  tribes  of  their 
own— must  have  been  inserted  into  the  existing  tribes  and 
wardships.  This  insertion  was  probably  so  arranged  that, 
while  each  tribe  and  wardship  received  its  assigned  propor- 
tion of  the  new  burgesses,  the  new  burgesses  in  these 
divisions  were  not  amalgamated  completely  with  the  old ; 
the  tribes  henceforth  presented  two  ranks :  the  Titles,  Ram- 
nes,  and  Luoeres  being  respectively  subdivided  into  first 
and  second  {priores^  posteriores).  With  this  division  was 
connected  in  all  probability  that  arrangement  of  the  or- 
ganic institutions  of  the  community  in  pairs,  which  meets 
us  everywhere.  The  three  pairs  of  Sacred  Virgins  are 
expressly  described  as  representatives  of  the  three  tribes 
with  their  first  and  second  ranks;  and  it  may  be  conjeo- 
tured  that  the  six  Argean  chapels  that  belonged  to  each  of 
the  four  urban  regions  (p.  82),  and  the  pair  of  Lares  wor- 
shipped in  each  street,  had  a  similar  origin.  This  arrange- 
ment is  especially  apparent  in  the  army :  afler  the  union 
each  half^ribe  of  the  tripartite  community  furnished  a  hun- 
dred horsemen,  end  the  Roman  burgess  cavalry  was  thai 
raised  to  six  ^  hundreds,"  and  the  number  of  its  captains 
probably  from  three  to  six.  There  is  no  tradition  of  any 
cori*cspocd:ig  incr^ise  to  the  infantry;  but  to  this  origin 
we  may  refer  the  subsequent  custom  of  calling  out  thf 
legions  regularly  two  by  two,  and  this  doubling  of  the  levy 
probably  led  to  the  rule  of  having  not  three,  as  was  pei^ 
ha])s  originally  the  ^se,  but  six  leaders-of-di vision  to  oon> 
niand  the  legion.     It  is  certain  that  no  corresponding  iP 
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crease  of  seats  in  the  senate  took  place :  on  the  contrary  ^ 
the  primitive  number  of  three  hundred  senators  remained 
the  normal  number  down  to  the  seventh  century.  It  may^ 
however,  be  reasonably  presumed  that  a  number  of  thu 
more  prominent  men  of  the  newly  annexed  community 
would  be  received  into  the  senate  of  the  Palatine  city.  The 
aime  course  was  followed  with  the  magistracies :  a  single 
kiug  presided  over  tae  united  community,  and  there  was 
no  change  as  to  his  principal  deputies,  particularly  the 
warden  of  the  city.  It  thus  appears  that  the  ritual  institu- 
tions of  the  Hill-city  were  continued,  and  that  the  doubled 
burgess-body  was  required  to  furnish  a  military  force  of 
double  the  numerical  strength;  but  in  other  respects  the 
incorporation  of  the  Quirinal  city  into  the  Palatine  was 
really  a  subordination  of  the  former  to  the  latter.  There 
is  reason  to  conjecture  that  originally  this  distinction  be- 
tween the  Palatine  old  and  the  Quirinal  new  burgesses  was 
identical  with  the  distinction  between  the  first  and  second 
Titles,  Ramnes,  and  Luceres,  and  consequently  that  it  was 
the  genies  of  the  Quirinal  city  that  formed  the  ^'  second." 
The  distinction  was  certainly  more  an  honorary  than  a  legal 
precedence;  somewhat  after  the  manner  in  which  subse- 
quently at  the  voting  in  the  senate  the  senators  taken  from 
the  old  clans  were  always  asked  before  those  of  the  '^  les- 
ser." *  In  like  manner  the  Colline  region  ranked  as  inferior 
even  to  the  suburban  (EsquUine)  region  of  the  Palatine 

*  The  appellatioii  of  *' leaser  daim  '*  appears  to  have  pertained  not 
to  tbeie  '*  second,'*  but  to  the  clans  that  came  in  subsequently,  e» 
pecially  thoee  of  Alba.  As  to  the  minoret  gerUeBy  apart  from  eor\{eo> 
tores  of  little  historical  value  as  to  the  time  of  the!r  admission  into  the 
MirgesB-body  (Cic.  de  Rep.  ii.  20,  26  ;  Lit.  i.  86;  Tacit  Ann,  zi.  26  ; 
7iotor,  Viri  lU,  6),  nothing  is  recorded  by  tradition,  except  that  they  had 
a  secondary  position  in  voting  in  the  senate  (de,  I.  tf.)^for  which  reasco 
the  prtfir  ^  asnoAia  oonM  only  be  taken  from  the  maiore»  genies—wid 
that  the  Papirii  belonged  to  them  (ao.  ad  Fam.  ii.  21 V  The  latter  cir 
eumstance  is  remarkable,  for  a  canton  derived  its  name  from  this  gent 
(p.  68).  As  the  Fabti  seem  to  have  belonged  to  the  Hill-city  (p.  88),  and 
yei  flamlshed  soTeral  prineytee  tenatue,  some  distinction  must  be  d  {awv 
betvaen  the  Colline  clans  and  tlw  minoree. 
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dty;  the  priest  of  the  Quirinal  Mars  as  inferioi  to  the 
priest  of  the  Palatine  Mars ;  the  Quirinal  Salii  and  Lupenn 
as  inferior  to  those  of  the  Palatine.  It  thus  appears  that 
the  Synoikismosj  by  which  the  Palatine  community  incor- 
porated that  of  the  Quirinal,  marked  an  intermediate  stag€ 
between  the  earliest  Synoikismoa  by  which  the  Titles,  Ram* 
neSf  and  Luceres  became  blended,  and  all  those  that  took 
place  afterwards.  The  annexed  community  wbs  no  longer 
allowed  to  form  a  separate  tribe  in  the  new  whole,  but  it 
was  permitted  to  furnish  at  least  a  distinct  portion  of  caol> 
tribe ;  and  its  ritual  institutions  were  not  only  allowed  to 
subsis^^as  was  afterwards  done  in  other  cases,  after  the 
capture  of  Alba  for  example — ^but  were  elevated  into  insti- 
tutions of  the  united  community,  a  course  which  was  not 
pursued  in  any  subsequent  instance. 

^  This  amalgamation  of  two  substantially  similar  com* 
Dependents  mouwealths  produced  rather  an  increase  in  the 
Aiidgaesis.  gjje  than  a  change  in  the  intrinsic  character  of 
the  existing  community.  A  second  process  of  incorpora- 
tion, which  was  carried  out  far  more  gradually  and  had  far 
deeper  effects,  may  be  traced  back,  so  far  as  the  first  steps 
in  it  are  concerned,  to  this  epoch ;  we  refer  to  the  amalga- 
mation of  the  burgesses  and  the  metoeei.  At  all  times 
there  existed  side  by  side  with  the  burgesses  in  the  Boman 
community  persons  who  were  protected,  the  "listeners" 
(clientes)f  as  they  were  called  from  their  being  dependents 
on  the  several  burgess-households,  or  the  "multitude" 
{plebes,  from  pleo,  plenus),  as  they  were  termed  negatively 
with  reference  to  their  want  of  political  rights.*  The  ele- 
ments of  this  intermediate  stage  between  the  freeman  and 
the  slave  were,  as  has  been  shown  (p.  95),  already  in  exist- 
ence in  the  Roman  household :  but  in  the  community  this 
class  necessarily  acquired  greater  importance  de  facto  and 
d$  jnre^  and  that  from  two  reasons.  In  the  first  place  the 
community  might  itself  possess  half-free  clients  as  well  at 

*  HabuU ptebmiincUifiMai prinHpvm deitriptam,     Gloera^A  Btp 
iL9. 
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•Uves;  especially  afler  the  conquest  of  a  town  and  the 
breaking  up  of  its  commonwealth  it  might  often  appear  to 
the  conquering  community  advisable  not  to  sell  the  maa« 
of  the  burgesses  formally  as  slaves,  but  to  allow  thenr  the 
continued  possession  of  freedom  de  facto,  so  that  in  the 
capacity  as  it  were  of  freedmen  of  the  ccmmunity  they 
^ntere'l  into  relations  of  clientship  to  the  state,  or  in  other 
words  to  the  king.  In  the  second  place  the  very  nature  of 
the  community  as  such,  and  its  authority  over  the  indi 
vidual  burgesseSy  implied  a  power  of  protecting  their  clients 
against  an  abusive  exercise  of  the  dominium  still  vested  in 
them  de  jure.  At  an  immemorially  early  period  there  was 
introduced  •into  Roman  law  the  principle  on  which  rested 
the  whole  legal  position  of  the  metoeci^  that,  when  a  master 
on  occasion  of  a  public  legal  act — such  as  in  the  making  of 
a  testament,  in  an  action  at  law,  or  in  the  census — expressly 
or  tacitly  surrendered  his  dominium,  neither  he  himself  nor 
his  lawful  successors  should  ever  have  power  arbitrarily  to 
recall  that  resignation  or  reassert  a  claim  to  the  person  of 
the  freedman  himself  or  of  his  descendants.  The  clients 
and  their  posterity  did  not  by  virtue  of  their  position 
possess  either  the  rights  of  burgesses  or  those  of  guests : 
for  to  constitute  a  burgess  fi.  formal  bestowal  of  the  privi- 
lege  was  requisite  on  the  part  of  the  community,  while  the 
relation  of  guest  presumed  the  holding  of  burgess-rights  in 
a  community  which  had  a  treaty  with  Rome.  What  they 
did  obtain  was  a  legally  protected  possession  of  freedom, 
while  they  continued  to  be  de  jure  non-free.  Accordingly 
for  a  lengthened  period  their  relations  in  all  matters  of 
property  seem  to  have  been,  like  those  of  slaves,  regarded 
in  law  as  relations  of  the  patron,  so  that  it  was  necessary 
that  the  latter  should  represent  them  in  processes  at  law ; 
in  connocticn  with  which  the  patron  might  levy  contribu- 
tioriB  from  them  in  case  of  need,  and  call  themi  to  account 
before  hfm  criminally.  By  degrees,  however,  the  body  of 
meioeei  outgrew  thess  fetters ;  they  began  to  acquire  and  to 
alienate  in  their  own  name,  and  to  claim  and  obta'n  legs/ 
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redress  from  the  Roman  tribunals  without  the  formal  lutein 
ventioQ  of  their  patron. 

In  matters  of  marriage  and  inheritance,  equality  of 
lights  with  the  burgesses  was  far  sooner  conceded  to  fbr> 
eigners  (p.  67)  than  to  those  who  were  strictly  non-free  and 
belonged  to  no  community ;  but  the  latter  could  not  well 
bo  prohibited  fi'om  contracting  marriages  in  their  own  cfrcU 
and  from  forming  the  legal  relations  arising  out  of  marriage 
— those  of  marital  and  paternal  power,  of  agnatio  and  pm* 
Hlitas,  of  heritage  and  of  tutelage — after  the  model  of  tlit. 
corresponding  relations  among  the  burgetees. 

Similar  consequences  to  some  extent  were  produced  by 
the  exercise  of  the  ju8  hospitiiy  in  so  far  as  by.  virtue  of  it 
foreigners  settled  permanently  in  Rome  and  established  a 
household,  and  perhaps  even  acquired  immoveable  estate 
there.  In  this  respect  the  most  liberal  principles  must  have 
prevailed  in  Rome  from  primitive  times.  The  Roman  law 
knew  no  distinctions  of  quality  in  inheritance  and  no  lock- 
ing up  of  estates.  It  allowed  on  the  one  hand  to  every 
man  capable  of  making  a  disposition  the  entirely  unlimited 
disposal  of  his  property  during  his  lifetime;  and  on  the 
other  hand,  so  far  as  we  know,  to  every  one  who  was  at  all 
entitled  to  have  dealings  with  Roman  burgesses,  even  to 
the  foreigner  and  the  client,  the  unlimited  right  of  acquiring 
moveable,  and  (from  the  time  when  moveables  could  be 
held  as  private  property  at  all)  also  immoveable,  estate  in 
Rome.  Rome  was  in  fact  a  commercial  city,  which  was 
indebted  for  the  commencement  of  its  importance  to  inter* 
national  commerce,  and  which  with  a  noble  liberality  grant- 
ed the  privilege  of  settlement  to  every  child  of  an  unequal 
marriage,  to  every  manumitted  slave,  to  every  stranger 
who  surrendering  his  rights  in  his  native  land  enrgrated  to 
Rome,  and  in  fact — to  a  great  extent — even  to  the  foreign^ 
who  retained  his  rights  as  a  burgess  in  any  friendly  com- 
munity. 

At  first,  therefore,  the  burgesses  were  in  reality  the 
protectors,  the  non-burgesses  were  the  protected;  but  in 
Rome,  ns  in  all  communities  which  freely  admit  settlement 
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but  do  not  throw  open  the  rights  of  citizenships  it  sooa 
ciuBofme-    hecame  a  matter    of   increasing   difRcultj    to 


Bubeist.     harmonize  this  relation  de  jure  with  the  actua] 

iBff   by   the  '' 

lUUt  of  th«  state  of  things.  The  flourishing  of  commerce 
the  right  of  settling  in  the  capital  secureC  to  all 
Latins  by  the  Latin  league,  the  greater  frequency  of  manu* 
tcissions  as  prosperity  increased,  necessarily  occasioned  even 
in  peace  a  disproportionate  increase  of  the  number  of  me* 
toed.  That  number  was  further  augmented  l:y  the  greater 
part  of  the  population  of  the  neighbouring  towns  subdued 
by  force  of  arms  and  incorporated  with  Borne;  which, 
whether  it  removed  to  the  city  or  remained  in  its  old  home 
now  reduced  to  the  rank  of  a  village,  ordinarily  exchanged 
its  native  burgess  rights  for  those  of  a  Roman  meiaikos. 
Moreover  the  burdens  of  war  fell  exclusively  on  the  old 
burgesses  and  were  constantly  thinning  the  ranks  of  their 
patrician  descendants,  while  the  metoeci  shared  in  the  results 
of  victory  without  having  to  pay  for  it  with  their  blood. 

Under  such  circumstances  the  only  wonder  is  that  the 
Roman  patriciate  did  not  disappear  much  more  rapidly 
than  it  actually  did«  The  fact  of  its  still  continuing  for  a 
prolonged  period  a  numerous  community  can  scarcely  be 
accounted  for  by  the  bestowal  of  Roman  burgess-rights  on 
several  distinguished  foreign  clans,  which  after  emigrating 
from  their  homes  or  after  the  conquest  of  their  cities  re- 
ceived the  Roman  franchise — for  such  grants  appear  to  have 
occurred  but  sparingly  from  the  first,  and  to  have  becomr 
always  the  more  rare  as  the  privilege  increased  in  valua 
A  cause  of  greater  influence,  in  all  likelihood,  was  the  intro 
duction  of  the  civil  marriage,  by  which  a  child  begotten  oi 
patrician  parents  living  together  as  married  persons,  although 
nrithout  con/arreatioy  acquired  full  burgesi^rights  equally 
nritb  the  child  of  a  confarreatio  marriage.  At  least  it  is 
probable  that  the  dvil  marriage,  which  already  existed  in 
Rome  before  the  Twelve  Tables*  but  was  certfiinly  not  ao 

*  Th^enactmeots  of  the  Twcuve  Tables  respeoting  unu  nhow  olearl; 
Umt  they  foond  tlie  civfl  marriage  already  in  existence.    In  like  mannfli 

6* 
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original  institution,  was  introduced  for  the  purpose  of  pre^ 
▼enting  the  disappearance  of  the  patriciate.  Connected 
with  this  were  the  measures  which  were  already  in  the 
earliest  times  adopted  with  a  view  to  maintain  a  numerous 
posterity  in  the  several  households  (p.  90) ;  atid  it  is  even 
not  inc^edible  that  for  a  similar  reason  all  children  of  pap 
tridai.  mothers,  begotten  in  unequal  marriage  or  )ut  of 
marriage,  were  admitted  in  later  times  as  members  of  tht 
burgess-body. 

Nevertheless  the  number  of  the  metoeci  was  constantly 
on  the  increase  and  liable  to  no  diminution,  while  that  of  the 
bui^esses  was  at  the  utmost  perhaps  not  decreasing ;  and  in 
consequence  the  meioeei  necessarily  acquired  by  imperoepti* 
ble  degree?  another  and  a  freer  position.  The  non-bur* 
gesses  were  no  longer  merely  emancipated  slaves  or  stran- 
gers needing  protection ;  their  ranks  included  the  former 
burgesses  of  the  Latin  communities  vanquished  in  war,  and 
more  especially  the  Latin  settlers  who  lived  in  Rome  no^ 
by  the  favour  of  the  king  or  of  any  other  burgess,  but  by 
federal  right.  Legally  unrestricted  in  the  acquiring  of  prop- 
erty, they  gained  money  and  estate  in  their  new  home,  and 
bequeathed,  like  the  burgesses,  their  homesteads  to  their 
children  and  children's  children.  The  vexatious  relation  of 
dependence  on  particular  burgess-households  became  gradu- 
ally relaxed.  If  the  liberated  slave  or  the  immigrant 
stranger  still  held  an  entirely  isolated  position  in  the  state, 
such  was  no  longer  the  case  with  his  children,  still  less  with 
his  grandchildren,  and  this  very  circumstance  of  itself  ren- 
dered their  relations  to  the  patron  of  less  moment.     While 

Khe  high  RDtiquitj  of  the  cinl  marrii^e  la  dearly  €ndeat  from  the  fact  that 
tt,  cciually  with  the  religious  marnage,  neoessarilT  involTed  the  marital 
power  (p.  90),  and  only  diffeied  from  the  religious  marriage  as  respected 
the  manner  in  which  that  power  was  acquired.  The  latter  of  itself  \w» 
cessarily  gave  full  marital  power  to  the  husband ;  whereas,  in  the  case  of 
civil  marriage,  one  of  the  general  forms  of  acquiring  property  used  oa 
other  occasions— delivery  on  the  part  of  a  person  entitled  to  give  ftwrsy, 
or  prescription — ^was  requisite  in  order  to  lay  the  foundation  of  a  v&id 
marital  power  and  thereby  to  constitute  a  v^id  marriage.  The  maiitiw 
power  was.  simply  the  husband's  right  of  property  in  his  wife. 
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in  earlier  times  the  client  was  exclusively  left;  dependent 
Ibr  legal  protection  on  the  intervention  of  the  patron,  th< 
more  the  state  became  consolidated  and  the  importance  of 
the  clanships  and  households  in  consequence  diminished,  the 
more  frequently  must  the  individual  client  have  obtained 
justice  and  redress  of  injury,  even  without  the  intervention 
of  his  patron,  from  the  king.  A  great  number  of  the  non- 
burgesses,  particularly  the  members  of  the  dissolved  Latin 
communities,  were  probably  from  the  first  clients  not  of 
any  private  person  at  all,  but  of  the  king  for  the  time  being, 
and  thus  served  only  the  single  master  to  whom  the  bur 
gesses  also,  although  in  different  fashion,  rendered  obedi** 
ence.  The  king,  whose  sovereignty  over  the  burgesses  was 
in  truth  ultimately  dependent  on  the  good-will  of  his  sub 
jects,  must  have  welcomed  the  means  of  forming  out  of  his 
own  dependents  a  body  bound  to  him  by  closer  ties,  whose 
gifts  and  lapsed  successions  replenished  his  treasury — even 
the  protection-money  which  the  metoeci  paid  to  the  king 
(p.  109)  may  have  been  of  this  nature — whose  taskwork  he 
could  lay  claim  to  in  his  own  right,  and  whom  he  found 
always  ready  to  swell  the  train  of  their  protector. 
;  Thus  there  grew  up  by  the  side  of  the  burgesses  a 
second  community  in  Home :  out  of  the  clients 
arose  the  Plebs.  This  change  of  name  is  signifi- 
cant. In  law  there  was  no  difference  between  the  client  and 
the  plebeian,  the  **  dependent  ^'  and  the  "  man  of  the  multi- 
tude ; "  but  in  fact  there  was  a  very  important  one,  for  the 
former  term  brought  into  prominence  the  relation  of  de* 
pendenoe  on  a  member  of  the  politically  privileged  class ; , 
Ihe  latter  su^ested  merely  the  want  of  political  rights. 
As  the  feeling  of  special  dependence  diminished,  tliat  of 
political  inferiority  forced  itself  on  the  thoughts  of  the  finee 
metoed  ;  and  it  was  only  the  sovereignty  of  the  king  ruling 
equally  over  all  that  prevented  the  outbreak  of  politioJkl 
eonflict  between  the  privileged  and  the  non-priviUge  ] 
classes. 

The  first  step,  however,  towards  the  amalgamation  of 
the  two  portions  of  the  people  scarcely  took   place   \t 
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fche  revolutionary  way  which  their  antagonism   appeared 
_.   «    .       to  foreshadow.    The  reform  of  the  coii8tituU!>i: 

Too  Sorrian 

MUBtiia-  which  bears  the  name  of  kins  Serving  TuUius,  if 
indeed,  as  to  its  historical  origin,  involved  in  the 
same  darkness  with  all  the  events .  of  a  period  respecting 
which  we  learn  whatever  we  know  not  by  means  of  '::lstori- 
cal  tradition,  but  solely  by  means  of  inference  irom  the  in- 
stitutions of  later  times.  But  its  character  testifies  that  it 
cannot  have  been  a  change  demanded  by  the  plebeians,  for 
the  new  constitution  assigned  to  them  duties  alone,  and  not 
rights.  More  probably  it  must  have  owed  its  origin  either 
to  the  wisdom  of  one  of  the  Roman  kings,  or  to  the  urgent 
desire  of  the  burgesses  that  they  should  no  longer  be  exctu« 
sively  liable  to  military  service,  and  that  the  non-burgesses 
also  should  contribute  to  the  levy.  By  the  Servian  consti- 
tution the  duty  of  service  and  the  obligation  connected  with 
it  of  making  advances  to  the  state  in  ease  of  need  (the  ^t- 
hutum\  instead  of  being  imposed  on  the  burgesses  as  such, 
were  laid  upon  the  possessors  of  land,  the  ^  domiciled  "  or 
**  freeholders "  {ad9idui\  or  the  "  wealthy  "  {locupUtes)^ 
whether  they  were  burgesses  or  merely  meioeci  ;  service  in 
the  army  was  changed  from  a  personal  burden  into  a  bur- 
den on  property.  The  details  of  the  arrangement  were  as 
follow. 

Every  freeholder  from  the  seventeenth  to  the  sixtieth 
The  flTe  J^^  ^^  ^^®  ^S^  including  children  in  the  house* 
"**"^'  hold  of  fathers  who  were  fi*eeholders,  without 

distinction  of  birth,  was  under  obligation  of  service;  so 
that  even  the  manumitted  slave  had  to  serve,  if  in  an  excep- 
tional case  he  had  come  into  possession  of  landed  property. 
We  do  not  know  how  the  strangers  who  held  landed  prop* 
erty  in  Rome  were  dealt  with ;  probably  there  existed  a 
regulation,  according  to  which  no  foreigner  was  allowed  to 
tcquire  land  in  Rome  unless  he  actually  transferred  hi« 
residence  thither  and  took  his  place  among  the  metoec^j  or 
in  other  words,  among  those  bound  to  serve  in  war.  The 
body  of  men  liable  to  serve  was  distributed  according  tn 
^Ha  size  of  their  portions  of  land  into  five  *^  sununov  inga  " 
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(clatien^  from  ealare).  Of  these,  however,  only  aucb  m 
ware  liable  to  the  first  summoning,  the  possessois  of  an 
imtiie  hide  *  of  land,  were  obliged  to  appear  in  complete 

^  [Uufiy  hide,  M  much  as  oan  be  properly  tiUpd  with  one  plough,    t^J^ 
eelled  in  Scotland  a  plough-gate.] 

K%  to  the  question,  whether  the  aasessmente  of  the  Servian  cenaoi 
vere  originallj  reckoned  in  money  or  landed  property,  we  may  ob(«erve: 

(1)  Our  information  regarding  it  is  deriyed  firom  the  scheme  of  the 
aensns  preserred  in  the  archiyes  of  the  censors,  the  eeruoriae  Mulat 
(Glc.  OraL  e.  46,  166)  or  the  dederipUQ  eUunum  quctmfeeit  8erviu$  Tul- 
Utu  (Fest «.  «.  procutn,  p.  249  Hull.).  This  scheme  of  coarse  presented 
the  Senrian  constitution  as  it  stood  in  the  last  period  of  its  practical  ap- 
plication, and  therefore  with  all  the  modifications  which  the  course  of 
time  had  introduced.  As  to  the  original  arrangements  we  have  no  evi- 
denoe ;  for  the  statement  of  the  later  writers  who  in  accordance  with 
their  usual  custom  attribute  that  scheme  to  Seryiua  Tnllius  has  no  claim  to 
authority. 

(2)  It  is  unnecessary  to  dwell  on  the  intrinsic  improbability  that  in 
an  agricultural  state  like  the  Roman,  and  in  a  country  where  the  growth 
of  money  was  so  slow  and  diflScult,  the  ciril  organization  would  be  based 
upon  a  purely  monetary  rating.  But  it  is  of  importance  to  note  that,  as 
Boeckh  in  particular  has  most  fully  shown  tn  his  Metrologiacht  Unter* 
tuekunfftn,  the  sums  specified  are  for  so  early  a  period  much  too  high. 
100,000  heavy  osmi  or  pounds  of  copper — equal  according  to  my  invest 
igations  to  400  Roman  pounds  of  mlver,  or  about  1050/. — is  an  incredi- 
ble rating  for  a  ftill  burgess  at  a  time  when  an  ox  was  valued  at  IOC 
asset  —  1/.  1<.  Boeckh*8  hypothesis  that  the  assessments  are  to  be  under- 
stood as  referring  to  the  lighter  ca  (an  hypothesis,  by-the-w«y,  which 
rests  on  the  same  basis  as  mine,  viz.  that  the  scheme  before  us  is  that  of 
the  later,  and  not  that  of  the  original,  census)  has  of  necessity  been  aban- 
doned, for  there  are  positive  proofs  that  the  sums  of  the  census  as  given 
by  tradition  were  reckoned  by  the  heavy  as  equal  to  the  sestertiaa. 
Nothing  remafais  but  to  assume  that  the  assessments  were  originall] 
reckoned  in  land,  and  were  converted  into  money  at  a  time  when  lauded 
property  had  attained  a  high  money-value. 

(8)  Landed  property,  as  is  well  known,  formed  the  qualification  fof 
vhe  (ri^Mf  nuticas  all  along  and  for  the  tribus  urbanae  down  to  the  cen- 
lorship  of  Appius  Claudius  in  442.  In  my  work  on  the  Roman  Tribes 
1  hare  proTed  that  the  centuries  and  classes  proceeded  from  the  tribes, 
ind  therefore  (setting  aside  the  additional  centuries  of  litieitieSf  &c.),  ths 
Qualifieation  of  a  tribUis  sof  plied  the  basis  for  the  proportional  a'^ange* 
DMut  of  tho  classes. 

(4)  A  direct  and  in  the  highest  sense  trustworthy  testimony  k  to 
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armour  ana  m  that  point  of  view  were  pre-eminently  re* 
garded  as  ''  those  summoned  to  war-service "  {elassieiy 
The  four  following  ranks  of  smaller  land-holders — the  po» 
sessors  respectively  of  three  fourths,  of  a  half,  of  a  quar- 
ter, or  of  an  eighth  of  a  normal  farm — ^were  required  to 
render  service,  but  not  to  equip  themselves  in  compkx^e 
armour.  As  the  land  happened  to  be  at  that  time  appor- 
tioned, almost  the  half  of  the  &rms  were  entire  hides,  while 
each  of  the  classes  possessing  respectively  three  fourths, 
the  half,  and  the  quarter  of  a  hide,  amounted  to  scarcely  an 
eighth  of  the  freeholders,  and  those  again  holding  an  eighth 
of  a  hide  amounted  to  fully  an  eighth  of  the  whole  number. 
It  was  accordingly  laid  down  as  a  rule  that,  in  the  case  of 
the  in&ntry,  the  levy  should  be  in  the  proportion  of  eighty 
holders  of  an  entire  hide,  twenty  from  each  of  the  three 
next  classes,  and  twenty-eight  from  the  last. 

The  cavalry  was  similarly  dealt  with ;  the  number  of 
divisions  in  it  was  tripled,  and  the  only  differ- 
ence in  this  case  was  that  the  six  divisions 
already  existing  retained  the  old  names  {TUieg^  Bamnes^ 
Luceres  primi  and  secundi),  although  the  noo-burgesses 
were  not  excluded  from  serving  in  these,  or  the  burgesses 
from  serving  in  the  twelve  new  divisions.     The  reason  for 

nished  by  the  Twelve  Tables  in  the  enactment :  adiiduo  [civi]  vindez 
adtiduiu  etto  ;  proletarlo  dvi  qui  volet  vindex  etto.  The  profstartM  was 
the  eapile  eenttu  (Fest.  v.  proUtanum ;  Cic  de  Rep,  ii.  22),  that  is,  the 
burgees  not  included  within  the  five  classes ;  adnduusy  on  the  other  hand, 
denoted  any  burgess  belonging  to  ihe  five  classes  (Charisius,  p.  68 ; 
Putsch,  p.  76,  Keil ;  comp.  Gell.  xix.  8,  16 ;  clameus  aduiduwque,  fum 
jiroletariwi)  as  indeed  necessarily  follows  fi-om  their  being  contrasted. 
Kow  tuisiduui,  as  a  comparison  between  it  and  reeiduus,  dividuta^  fta» 
incontestably  shows,  is  precisely  identical  in  signification  with  the  Ger- 
man autibtHg  ("  settled  on  the  soil,'*  *'  permanently  domiciled  ") ;  and  the 
nine  holds  true  of  locuples,  which  is  put  by  the  ancients  as  synony- 
mous with  adeiduu9  (Gell.  xvi.  10, 16).  Compare,  moreover,  the  pass.)ge 
in  Livy,  xlv.  16 ;  eo8,  qui  praedium  praediave  ruatiea  plvrw  9e*terUuni 
friffifUa  m^ium  haberent^  eenaendi  iuM/adum  est;  tk  formula  in  whicl,iji 
my  opinion,  a  full  indication  has  been  preserved  of  the  Datura  of  tb'  so 
ciilcd  Serri&n  assessments. 
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this  difference  is  probably  to  be  sought  in  the  fact  that  at 
that  period  the  divisions  of  infantry  were  embodied  anew 
for  each  campaign  and  discharged  on  their  return  home, 
whereas  in  the  cavalry  horses  as  well  as  men  were  on  mili- 
tary grounds  kept  together  also  in  time  of  peace,  and  held 
their  regular  drills,  which  were  perpetuated  as  festivals  of 
the  Roman  equites  down  to  the  latest  times.*  AccoMingly 
the  squadrons  once  constituted  were  allowed,  even  under 
this  reform,  to  keep  their  ancient  names.  They  choie  for 
the  cavalry  the  most  opulent  and  considerable  landholders 
among  the  burgesses  and  non-burgesses ;  and  at  an  early 
period,  perhaps  from  the  very  first,  a  certain  measure  of 
land  seems  to  have  been  regarded  as  involving  an  obliga- 
tion to  serve  in  the  cavalry.  Along  with  these,  however, 
there  existed  a  number  of  free  places  in  the  ranks,  for  the 
unmarried  women,  the  boys  under  age,  and  the  old  men 
without  children,  who  held  land,  were  bound  instead  of  per- 
sonal service  to  provide  horses  for  particular  troopers  (each 
trooper  had  two),  and  to  furnish  them  with  fodder.  As 
regards  the  whole,  there  was  one  horseman  to  nine  foot 
soldiers;  but  in  actual  service  the  horsemen  were  used 
more  sparingly.  The  non-freeholders  ("  children-producers,** 
proletarii)  had  to  supply  workmen  and  musicians  for  the 
army  as  well  as  a  number  of  substitutes  {adcensi,  supernu- 
meraries), who  marched  with  the  army  unarmed  {yelati)^ 
and,  when  vacancies  occurred  in  the  field,  took  their  places 
in  the  ranks  equipped  with  the  armour  of  the  sick  or  of 
the  &llen. 

To  facilitate  the  levying  of  the  in&ntry,  the  city  and  its 
Uw..ai»-  precincts  were  distributed  into  four  "parts'* 
**•  {tribus) ;  by  which  the  old  triple  division  was 

superseded,  at  least  so  &r  as  concerned  its  local  significance. 
These  were  the  Palatine,  which  comprehended  the  height 
of  that  name  along  with  the  Velia;  the  Suburan,  to  iivhicb 

*  For  the  same  reMon,  when  the  levy  was  enlarged  after  the  ac'teis 
iloD  of  the  HiU-Romans,  the  eqaites  were  doubled,  while  in  the  infantri 
foroe  instead  of  the  single  **  gathering  "  (Ugio)  two  legions  were  ralle/ 
0Qt(p.  124). 
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the  street  so  named,  the  Carinae,  and  the  Caelian  belonged ; 
the  Esquiline ;  and  the  CoUiue,  formed  by  the  Quirinal  and 
Vlminaly  the  '^  hills''  as  contrasted  with  the  ''  niounta"  of 
the  Capitol  and  Palatine.  We  have  already  spoken  of  the 
formation  of  these  regions  (p.  80),  and  shown  how  they 
originated  out  of  the  ancient  double  city  of  the  Palatine 
and  the  Quirinal.  Beyond  the  walls  each  region  must  hay« 
Included  the  land-district  adjacent  to  it,  for  Ostia  was  reck 
oned  in  the  Palatine  region.  That  the  four  regions  wert 
nearly  on  an  equality  in  point  of  numbers  is  evident  from 
their  contributing  equally  to  the  levy.  This  division,  which 
)iad  primary  reference  to  the  soil  alone  and  applied  only  in- 
ferentially  to  those  who  possessed  it,  was  merely  for  ad- 
ministrative purposes,  and  never  had  any  religious  signifi- 
cance attached  to  it ;  for  the  fact  that  in  each  of  the  city- 
districts  there  were  six  chapels  of  the  enigmatical  Argei  no 
more  confers  upon  them  the  character  of  ritual  districts 
than  the  erection  of  an  altar  to  the  Lares  in  each  street  im- 
plies such  a  character  in  the  sti^eets. 

Each  of  these  four  levy-districts  had  to  furnish  the 
fourth  part  not  only  of  the  force  as  a  whole,  but  of  each 
of  its  military  subdivisions,  so  that  each  legion  and  each 
century  numbered  an  equal  proportion  of  conscripts  from 
each  region ;  evidently  for  the  purpose  of  merging  all  dis- 
tinctions of  a  gentile  and  local  nature  in  the  one  common 
levy  of  the  community,  and  especially  of  blending,  through 
the  powerful  levelling  influence  of  the  military  spirit^  the 
tnetoeei  and  the  burgesses  into  one  people. 

In  a  military  point  of  view,  the  male  population  capable 
of  bearing  arms  was  divided  into  a  first  and 
^Tof  the      second  levy,  the  former  of  which,  the  ''juniors'' 
■rmy.  ^^^^^  ^^^  commencement  of  the  sevcmteenth  to 

the  oompletion  of  the  forty-sixth  year,  were  especially  em- 
ployed for  service  in  the  field,  while  the  '*  seniors  "  guarded 
the  walls  at  home.  The  military  unit  in  the  infantry  con- 
tinued as  formerly  to  be  the  legion  (p.  108),  a  phalanx 
arranged  and  armed  exactly  in  the  old  Doric  style,  of  three 
thousand  men,  who,  six  file  deep,  formed  a  front  of  five 
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hundred  heavy-armed  aoldiers ;  to  which  were  attached 
twelve  hundred  ^'  unarmed  "  {velites,  see  p.  108,  notdy  The 
four  first  ranks  of  each  phalanx  were  formed  by  the  ull- 
armed  hoplites  of  the  first  class,  the  hqjders  of  an  entire 
hide :  iii  the  fiflh  and  sixth  were  placed  the  less  completely 
equipped  brmers  of  the  second  and  third  class ;  the  two 
last  classes  were  annexed  as  rear  ranks  to  the  phalanx  or 
fought  by  its  side  as  light^irmed  troops.  Provision  was 
made  for  readily  supplying  the  accidental  gaps  which  were 
■o  injurious  to  the  phalanx.  Thus  there  served  in  each 
legion  forty-two  centuries  or  4200  men,  of  whom  3000 
were  hoplites,  2000  from  the  first  class,  500  from  each  of 
the  two  following,  and  1200  light-armed,  of  whom  500  b(>- 
longed  to  the  fourth  and  700  to  the  fifth  class ;  each  levy- 
district  furnbhed  for  every  legion  1050,  and  for  every  cen- 
tury 25  men.  In  ordinary  cases  two  legions  took  the  field, 
while  two  others  did  garrison  duty  at  lioroe.  The  normal 
amount  accordingly  of  the  infiuitry  reached  four  l^ions  or 
16,800  men,  eighty  centuries  from  the  first  class,  twenty 
from  each  of  the  three  following,  and  twenty-eight  from  the 
last  class ;  not  taking  into  account  the  two  centuries  of  sub- 
stitutes or  those  of  the  workmen  and  the  musicians.  To 
all  these  fell  to  be  added  the  cavalry,  consisting  of  1800 
horse;  on  taking  the  field,  however,  only  three  centurie*" 
were  usually  assigned  to  each  legion.  The  normal  amount 
of  the  Roman  army  of  the  first  and  second  levy  rose  ao 
cordingly  to  close  upon  20,000  men  :  which  number  must 
beyond  doubt  have  corresponded  on  the  whole  tc  the  effecy 
tive  strength  of  the  serviceable  population  of  Rome,  as  it 
stood  at  the  time  when  the  new  organization  was  intro> 
duced.  As  the  population  increased,  the  number  of  centui 
ries  wa5  not  augmented,  but  the  several  divbions  wore 
ttjrengthened  by  supernumeraries,  without  altogether  losing 
sight  however  of  the  fundamental  number.  Indeed  the  Ro- 
■lan  corporations  in  general,  strictly  closed  as  to  numbers, 
very  frequently  evaded  the  limits  imposed  upon  them  by 
admitting  supernumerary  members. 

This  new  organization  of  the  army  was  accompanied  by 
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a  more  careful  supervision  of  landed  propei  t]r  on  tlM 
part  of  the  state.  It  was  now  either  enacted  fox 
the  first  time  or,  if  not,  at  any  rate  ordained 
more  prr<:i6ely,  that  a  land-register  should  be  established, 
in  which  the  several  proprietors  of  land  should  have  their 
fields  with  all  their  appurtenances,  servitudes,  slaves,  beasts 
of  draught  and  of  burden,  duly  recorded.  Every  act  of 
alienation,  which  did  not  take  place  publicly  and  before  wit- 
nesses, was  declared  null ;  and  a  revision  of  the  re^ster  of 
landed  property,  which  was  at  the  same  time  the  levy-roll, 
was  directed  to  be  made  every  fourth  year.  The  manc^ 
patio  and  the  census  thus  arose  out  of  the  Servian  military 
organization. 

It  is  evident  at  a  glance  that  this  whole  institution  waa 
«  M^  1  tcovci  the  outset  of  a  military  nature.  In  the 
•fliBoteoftbe  whole  detailed  scheme  we  do  not  encounter  a 
itaryoxgani-  single  feature  suggestive  of  any  destination  of 
**  ^^  the  centuries  to  other  than  purely  military  pur- 

poses ;  and  this  alone  must,  with  every  one  accustomed  to 
consider  such  matters,  form  a  sufficient  reason  for  pro- 
nouncing its  application  to  political  objects  a  later  innova- 
tion. The  regulation  by  which  every  one  who  had  passed 
his  sixtieth  year  was  excluded  from  the  centuries,  becomes 
absolutely  absurd,  if  they  were  intended  from  the  first  to 
form  a  representation  of  the  burgess-community  similar  to 
and  parallel  with  the  curies.  Although,  however,  the  oi^ 
ganization  of  tho/^^turies  was  introduced  merely  to  en- 
large the  military  resources  of  the  burgesses  by  the  inclu- 
sion of  the  metoeci — so  that  there  is  no  greater  error  than 
to  represent  that  organization  as  the  introduction  of  a 
tiinocrac^  in  Rome — the  new  obligation  imposed  upon  the 
Inhabitants  to  bear  arms  exercised  in  its  consequences  a 
matcridl  influence  on  their  political  position.  He  who  is 
obliged  t3  become  a  soldier  must  also,  wherever  the  state 
is  not  rotten,  have  it  in  his  power  to  become  an  officer ;  lioi 
yond  question  plebeians  also  could  now  be  nominated  io 
Rome  as  centurions  and  as  military  tribunes.  Althougji, 
moreover,  the  institution  of  the  centuries  was  not  intended 
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t<)  curtail  the  political  privileges  exclusively  possessed  by 
the  bui^esses  as  hitherto  represented  in  the  curies,  yet  it 
was  inevitable  that  those  rights,  which  the  burgesses  hither- 
to had  exercised  not  as  the  assembly  of  curies,  but  as  tht 
burgess-levy,  should  pass  to  the  new  centuries  of  burgessea 
and  metaeei.  Henceforward,  accordingly,  it  was  the  ceiitu« 
lies  who  authorized  the  testaments  of  soldiers  made  before 
battle  (p.  112),  and  whose  consent  the  king  had  to  ask  before 
banning  an  aggressive  war  (p.  113).  It  is  important,  on 
account  of  the  subsequent  course  of  development,  to  note 
these  first  indications  of  the  centuries  taking  part  in  public 
afiairs;  but  the  centuries  came  to  acquire  such  rights  at 
first  more  in  the  way  of  natural  sequence  than  of  direct 
design,  and  subsequently  to  the  Servian  reform,  as  before, 
the  assembly  of  the  curies  was  regarded  as  the  proper  bur- 
gess-community, whose  homage  bound  the  whole  people  in 
allegiance  to  the  king.  By  the  side  of  these  full-burgesses 
stood  the  clients  having  freeholds  or,  as  they  were  after- 
wards called,  the  "  bui^esses  without  right  of  voting  "  {civen 
tine  9uffragi6)y  as  participating  in  the  pu1)lic  burdens,  the 
service  of  the  army,  tribute,  and  task-work  (hence  munici^ 
pes)  ;  but  they  ceased  to  pay  protection-money,  which  was 
thenceforth  paid  only  by  the  metoeci  who  were  beyond  the 
pale  of  the  tribes,  that  is,  who  were  non-freeholders 
{aerarit). 

In  this  way,  while  hitherto  there  had  been  distinguished 
only  two  classes  of  members  of  the  community,  burgesses 
and  clients,  there  were  now  established  three  political  clash- 
es of  active,  passive,  and  protected  members  respectively— 
categories,  which  exercised  a  dominant  influence  over  the 
constitutional  law  of  Rome  for  many  centuries. 

When  and  how  this  new  military  organization  of  the 

Roman  community  came    into   existence,  can 

oeoBiioaef      only  be  conjectured.     It  piesupposes  the  exist- 

thenfotn.      ^^  ^^  ^y^^  ^^^^  regions;  in  other  words,  the 

Servian  wall  must  have  been  erected  before  the  reform  took 
place.  But  the  territory  of  the  city  must  also  have  con* 
aiderably  exceeded  its  original  limits,  when  it  could  fiimislr 
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BOOO  holders  of  eotire  hides  and  as  many  who  held  lossei 
portions,  or  sons  of  auch  holders,  and  in  addition  a  iiuinl>er 
of  lai^tir  landholders  and  their  sons.  We  are  not  acqiiain^ 
ed  niUi  the  superficial  extent  of  the  normal  Roman  fai-ni ; 
but  it  is  not  possible  to  estimate  it  as  under  twenty  Juj/tra.* 
If  we  reckon  as  a  minimum  10,000  full  bides,  tbis  would 
imply  a  supeTficies  of  190  square  miles  of  arable  land; 
and  on  this  calculation,  if  wa  make  a  very  modorale  allow- 
ance for  pasture,  the  space  occupied  by  houses,  and  duvoj, 
the  territory,  at  the  period  when  thia  reform  was  carried 
out,  must  have  bad  at  least  an  extent  of  420  square  miles, 
probably  an  extent  still  more  considerably  If  we  follow 
tradition,  we  must  assume  a  number  of  64,000  burgessea 
who  were  freeholders  and  capable  of  bearing  arms;  for 
such,  we  are  told,  were  the  numbers  ascertained  by  Servius 
at  the  first  censuH.  A  glanoe  at  the  map,  however,  shows 
that  this  number  must  be  &bulou8 ;  it  is  not  even  a  genu- 
ine tradition,  hut  a  conjectural  calculation,  by  which  the 
16,800  capable  of  bearing  arms  who  constituted  the  normal 
strength  of  the  infantry  appeared  to  yield,  on  an  average  of 
five  persons  to  each  fiimily,  the  number  of  64,000  free  bur- 
gesses active  and  passive,  and  tbis  number  was  confounded 
with  that  of  those  capable  of  bearing  arms.  But  even  aiy 
cording  to  the  more  moderate  estimates  laid  down  above, 

*  Even  nbont  480,  allobnentB  of  Und  of  seren  jvgrra  appeared  to 

ihOM  tliat  receired  them  email  (Vol.  Hilk.  iiL  3,  ti ;  Colum.  L 

pratf.  14;  L  S,  11 ;  Plio.  H.  If.  iriii.  5,  IS :  fonrleenjuyera, 

Vlotor,  8S ;  Fldtu«b,  ApopAlh.  Rtg.  d  Imp.  p,  2SS  DQbeer,  !□  MMorduu* 

with  which  PlDtanjh,  Crati.  S,  ia  to  be  corrected). 

A  comparUoD  of  the  Oertuaalc  proportions  gives  the  Biuiiet««ult 
The  jugirmH  ind  the  morgm  [neerlj  f  of  bd  English  acre],  both  orig' 
iniHy  roeuureB  rather  of  labour  thau  of  surfaoe,  m»y  be  looked  u|>9n  u 
iHiftiaallj  Identical.   As  the  Gennan  bide  consisted  ordinaril;  of  30,  but 
not  uDJrequeatl;  of  30  Or  43  moreen,  and  the  homestead  frequently,  U 
kart  among  tbsAngloSaiona,  amounted  to  a  leath  of  the  bide,  it  irill  ap 
pear,  taking  into  account  Ibe  diieisitT  of  climate  and  the  rize  of  the  Ro- 
of bBoquu  hide  of  «)j¥g^ 
le  cose.  It  is  to  be  regrettri 
out  informatioo. 
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with  a  territory  of  some  16,000  hides  containing  a  popula 
tion  of  nearly  20,000  capable  of  bearing  arms  arid  at  least 
three  times  that  number  of  women,  children,  and  old  men, 
persons  who  had  no  land,  and  slaves,  it  is  necessary  to 
assume  not  merely  that  the  region  between  the  Tiber  and 
Anio  had  been  acquired,  but  that  the  Alban  territory  had 
also  been  conquered,  before  the  Servian  constitution  was 
established ;  a  result  with  which  tradition  agrees.  Whtit 
were  the  numerical  proportions  of  patricians  i^d  plebeians 
originally  in  the  army,  cannot  be  ascertained.  ™ 

Upon  the  whole  it  is  plain  that  this  Servian  institHtion 
did  not  originate  in  a  conflict  between  the  orders.  On  the 
contrary,  it  bears  the  stamp  of  a  reforming  legislator  like 
the  constitutions  of  Lycurgus,  Solon,  and  Zaleucus ;  nnd  it 
has  evidently  been  produced  under  Greek  influence.  Par- 
ticular analogies  may  be  deceptive,  such  as  the  coincidence 
noticed  by  the  ancients  that  in  Corinth  also  widows  and 
orphans  were  charged  with  the  provision  of  horses  for  the 
cavalry  ;  but  the  adoption  of  the  armour  and  arrangements 
of  the  Greek  hoplite  system  was  certainly  no  accidental 
coincidence.  Now  if  we  consider  the  fact  that  it  was  in  the 
second  century  of  the  city  that  the  Greek  states  in  Lower 
Italy  advanced  from  the  pure  dan-constitution  to  a  modlfled 
one,  which  placed  the  preponderance  in  the  hands  of  the 
landholders,  we  shall  recognize  in  that  movement  the  im- 
pulse which  called  forth  in  Rome  the  Servian  reform — ^a 
change  of  constitution  resting  in  the  main  on  the  same  fun- 
damental idea,  and  only  directed  into  a  somewhat  different 
course  by  the  strictly  monarchical  form  of  the  Roman 
state.* 

*  The  analogy  also  between  the  so-called  Servian  constitution  and 
U.e  treatment  of  the  Attic  meloed  deserves  to  be  particolarly  noticed 
AtiicQS^Uke  Rome,  opened  her  gates  at  a  comparatively  early  period  la 
the  metioetl,  ar.d  afterwards  summoned  them  also  to  share  the  burdens  of 
the  state.  We  cannot  suppose  that  any  direct  connection  existed  in  thto 
tostanoe  between  Athens  and  Rome ;  but  the  coincidence  serves  all  the 
more  distinctly  to  show  how  the  same  causes — urban  centralization  and 
svban  devek^meot— everywhere  and  cf  nec^sukty  prxluce  sjnilar 
effects. 


r 


CHAPTER   VIL 
ma  BxoxMovY  of  bomb  in  Lxnvn 

Tax  braye  and  impassioned  Italian  race  doubtless  navtt 
flPtked  feuds  among  them&elves  and  with  thmi 
Ma'imi^  neighbours :  as  the  country  flourished  and  civili- 
*o^<  zation  advanced,  feuds  roust  have  become  gradu- 

ally changed  into  war  and  raids  for  pillage  into  conquest, 
and  political  powers  roust  have  begun  to  assume  shape. 
No  Italian  Homer,  however,  has  preserved  for  us  a  picture 
of  these  earliest  frays  and  plundering  excursions,  in  which 
the  character  of  nations  is  moulded  and  expressed  like  the 
mind  of  the  man  in  the  sports  and  enterprises  of  the  boy ; 
nor  does  historical  tradition  enable  us  to  form  a  judgment^ 
with  even  approximate  accuracy,  as  to  the  outward  develop 
ment  of  power  and  the  comparative  resources  of  the  seve- 
ral Latin  cantons.  It  is  only  in  the  case  of  Rome,  at  the 
utmost,  that  we  can  trace  in  some  degree  the  extension  of 
its  power  and  of  its  territory.  The  earliest  demonstrable 
boundaries  of  the  united  Roman  community  have  been 
already  stated  (p.  75) ;  in  the  landward  direction  they  were 
on  an  average  just  about  five  miles  distant  from  the  capital 
of  the  canton,  and  it  was  only  toward  the  coast  that  they 
extended  as  far  as  the  mouth  of  the  Tiber  ( 08tia\  at  a  dia- 
tance  of  somewhat  more  than  fourteen  miles  from  Rome, 
"The  new  city,"  says  Strabo,  in  his  description  of  ilia 
piiniitive  Rome,  ^' was  surrounded  by  larger  and  smaller 
tri1>C8,  some  of  whom  dwelt  in  independent  villages  and 
wore  not  subordinate  to  any  national  union."  It  seems  ki 
hav'e  been  at  the  expense  of  these  neighbours  of  kindred 
lineage  in  the  first  instance  that  the  earliest  extensions  of 
the  Roman  territory  took  place. 

The  Latin  communities  situated  on  the  upper  Tiber  and 
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fenttoxyoii  between  the  Tiber  and  the  Anio — Antemnae, 
th«  Anio.  Crustumerium,  Fioulnea,  MeduUiSy  Coenina,  Corw 
niculum,  Cameria,  Collatia, — were  those  which  pressed 
most  dosely  and  sorely  on  Rome,  and  they  appear  to  have 
forfeited  their  independence  in  very  early  times  to  the  arms 
tf  the  Romans.  The  only  community  that  retained  inde- 
pendence in  this  district  in  after  times  was  Nomentum; 
which  perhaps  saved  its  freedom  by  alliance  with  Rome. 
The  possession  of  Fidenae,  the  Ute  du  pont  ^^le  Etrus- 
cans on  the  left  bank  of  the  Tiber,  was  oont^H^  between 
the  Latins  and  the  Etruscans — ^in  other  words,  between  the 
Romans  and  Veientes — ^with  varying  results.  The  struggle 
with  Gabii,  which  held  the  plain  between  the  Anio  and  the 
Alban  hills,  was  for  a  long  period  equally  balanced  :  down 
to  late  times  the  Gabine  dress  was  deemed  synonymous 
with  that  of  war,  and  Gabine  ground  the  prototype  of  hos- 
tile soil.*  By  these  conquests  the  Roman  territory  was 
probably  extended  to  about  190  square  miles.  Another 
very  early  achievement  of  the  Roman  arms  was 
preserved,  although  in  a  legendary  dress,  in  the 
memory  of  posterity  with  greater  vividness  than  those  ob- 
solete struggles:  Alba,  the  ancient  sacred  metropolis  of 
Latium,  was  conquered  and  destroyed  by  Roman  troops. 
How  the  collision  arose,  and  how  it  was  decided,  tradition 
does  not  tell ;  the  battle  of  the  three  Roman  with  the  three 
Alban  brothers  born  at  one  birth  is  nothing  but  a  personifi- 
cation of  the  struggle  between  two  powerful  and  closely  re* 
lated  cantons,  of  which  the  Roman  at  least  was  triune. 
We  know  nothing  at  all  beyond  the  naked  fact  of  the  sub- 
jugation and  destruction  of  Alba  by  Rome.f 

*  The  formulae  of  acourdng  for  Gabii  aod  Ildenae  are  qn!teas  cbar- 
teteriskic  (Macrob.  8iU,  ill  9).  It  cannot,  however,  be  proved  and  is  ei- 
tfemelyhnprobable  that,  as  respeets  theae  towns,  there  was  an  actual  his* 
torlcal  aocursing  of  the  ground  on  which  they  were  built,  such  as  really 
look  place  at  Teii,  Carthage,  and  Fregellae.  It  may  be  coiyectured 
that  the  old  accurtung  formularies  were  applied  to  thoec  two  hated  towosi 
sad  were  oonsidered  by  later  antiquaries  as  historical  documents. 

f  There  seems  to  be  no  good  ground  for  the  doubt  ?eoAQtly  evpreflseif 
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it  is  not  improbable,  although  wholly  a  matter  of  con* 
jecture,  that,  at  the  same  period  when  Rome  was  establiab 
mg  herself  on  the  Anio  and  on  the  Alban  hills,  Praeneste, 
which  appears  at  a  later  date  as  mistress  of  eight  neigh- 
bouring townships,  Tibur,  and  others  of  the  Latin  commih 
Ikities  were  similarly  occupied  in  enlarging  the  circle  of 
their  territory  and  laying  the  foundations  of  their  subae 
quont  far  from  inconsiderable  power. 

We  feeLthe  want  of  accurate  information  as  to  the  legal 
i*mtment  ^ft^cter  and  legal  effects  of  these  early  Latin 
aM^Mn^^'  conquests,  still  more  than  we  miss  the  records 
tiont.  of  the  wars  in  which  they  were  won.     Upon  the 

whole  it  is  not  to  be  doubted  that  they  were  treated  in  a<v 
cordanoe  with  the  system  of  incorporation,  out  of  which 
the  tripartite  community  of  Rome  had  arisen ;  excepting 
that  the  cantons  who  were  compelled  by  arms  to  enter  the 
combination  did  not,  like  the  primitive  three,  preserve  some 
sort  of  relative  independence  as  separate  r^ions  in  the  new 
united  community,  but  became  so  entirely  merged  in  the 
general  whole  as  to  be  no  longer  traced  (p.  124).  However 
fiir  the  power  of  a  Latin  canton  might  extend,  in  the  earli* 
est  times  it  tolerated  no  political  centre  except  the  proper 
capital ;  and  still  less  founded  independent  settlements,  such 

in  a  quarter  deserving  of  respect  as  to  the  destruction  of  Alba  having  real- 
ly been  the  act  of  Rome.  It  is  true,  indeed,  that  the  account  of  the  de- 
gtruction  of  Alba  ia  in  its  details  a  scries  of  improbabilities  and  impo»- 
pjbilities ;  but  that  is  true  of  every  historical  fact  inwoven  into  legend. 
To  the  question  as  to  the  attitude  of  the  rest  of  Latium  towards  the 
struggle  between  Rome  and  Alba,  we  arc  unable  to  give  an  answer ; 
but  the  question  itself  rests  on  a  false  assumption,  for  it  is  not  proved 
til  at  the  constitution  of  the  Latin  league  absolutely  prohibited  a  sepaimts 
war  between  two  Latin  communities  (p.  68).  Still  less  is  the  fact  that  s 
rvmber  of  Alban  families  were  received  into  the  burgess-union  of  RoD.e 
jiconsistent  with  the  destruction  of  Alba  by  the  Romans,  Why  may 
Ikere  not  have  been  a  Roman  party  in  Alba  just  as  there  was  in  Capua? 
The  circumstance,  however,  of  Rome  claiming  to  be  in  a  religious  and 
political  point  of  view  the  heir-at-law  of  Alba  may  be  regarded  as  d» 
sisive  of  the  matter;  for  such  a  claim  could  not  be  based  on  themigr^ 
tion  of  individual  cUuis  to  Rome,  but  '^ould  only  be  bued,  af  it  aetoaUy 
was,  on  the  conquest  of  the  towzL 
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AS  the  Ph€enicianB  and  the  Greeks  established,  thereby  cre- 
flting  in  their  colonies  clients  for  the  time  being  and  futuro 
rivals  to  the  mother  city.  In  this  respect,  the  treatment 
which  Ostia  experienced  from  Rome  deserves  special  notice : 
the  Romans  could  not  and  did  not  wish  to  prevent  the  rise 
dt  facto  of  a  town  at  that  spot,  but  they  allowed  the  place 
no  political  independence,  and  accordingly  they  did  not  be- 
stow on  those  who  settled  there  any  local  burgess-rights, 
b»t  merely  allowed  them  to  retain,  if  they  already  pos- 
si'.ssed,  the  general  burgess-rights  of  Rome.*  This  princi- 
ple also  determined  the  fate  of  the  weaker  cantons,  which 
by  force  of  arms  or  by  voluntary  submission  became  sub- 
ject to  the  stronger.  The  stronghold  of  the  canton  was 
razed,  its  domain  was  added  to  the  domain  of  the  conquer- 
ors, and  a  new  home  was  instituted  for  the  inhabitants  as 
well  as  for  their  gods  in  the  capital  of  the  victorious  can- 
X*>n,  This  must  not  be  understood  absolutely  to  imply  a 
formal  transportation  of  the  conquered  inhabitants  to  the 
new  capital,  such  as  was  the  rule  at  the  founding  of  cities 
in  the  East.  The  towns  of  Latin m  at  this  time  can  have 
been  little  more  than  the  strongholds  and  weekly  markets 
of  the  husbandmen  :  it  was  sufficient  in  general  that  the 
market  and  the  seat  of  justice  should  be  transferred  to  the 
new  capital.  That  even  the  temples  often  remained  at  the 
old  spot  is  shown  in  the  instances  of  Alba  and  of  Cnenina, 
towns  which  must  still  after  their  destruction  have  retained 
some  semblance  of  existence  in  connection  with  religion. 
Even  when  the  strength  of  the  place  that  was  razed  ren- 
dered it  really  nedessary  to  remove  the  inhabitants,  they 
would  be  frequently  settled,  with  a  view  to  the  cultivation 
of  ^he  soil,  in  the  open  hamlets  of  their  old  domain.  That 
Ihe  conquered,  however,  were  not  unfrequently  compelled 

*  Henco  was  developed  the  conception,  in  political  law,  of  the  ^1a^ 
Itime  colony  or  colony  of  burgesses  {eolonia  civium  Bomanorum),  that  is, 
of  a  community  separate  in  fact,  but  not  .independent  or  possessing  t 
will  of  its  own  in  law  ;  a  community  which  merged  in  the  capital  as  the 
peculitan  of  the  son  merged  in  the  property  of  the  father,  and  wliich  as  ■ 
•tanding  garrison  was  exempt  from  serving  b  the  legion. 
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either  as  a  whole  or  in  part  to  settle  in  their  new  capital,  is 
proved,  more  satisfitctorily  than  all  the  several  storits  from 
the  l^cndary  period  of  Latium  oould  prove  it,  by  th6 
maxim  of  Roman  state-law,  that  only  he  who  had  extended 
the  boundaries  of  the  territory  was  entitled  to  advance  the 
wall  of  the  city  (the  j9097tm«m).  Of  course  the  conquer ed, 
whether  transferred  or  not,  were  ordinarily  compelled  to 
occupy  the  legal  position  of  clients ;  *  but  particular  indi- 
viduals or  clans  occasionally  had  burgess-rights  or,  in  other 
words,  the  patriciate  conferred  upon  them.  In  the  time  of 
the  empire  the  Alban  clans  were  still  recognized  which  were 
introduced  among  the  burgesses  of  Rome  after  the  fall  of 
their  native  seat;  amongst  these  were  the  Julii,  Servilii, 
Quinctilii,  Cloelii,  Geganii,  Curiatii,  Metilii :  the  memory 
of  their  descent  was  preserved  by  their  Alban  family 
shrines,  among  which  the  sanctuary  of  the  geiM  of  the  Julii 
at  Bovillae  again  rose  under  the  empire  into  great  repute. 

This  centralizing  process,  by  which  several  small  com- 
munities became  absorbed  in  a  larger  one,  of  course  was 
not  an  idea  specially  Roman.  Not  only  did  the  develop- 
ment of  Latium  and  of  the  Sabellian  stocks  hinge  upon  the 
distinction  between  national  centralization  and  cantonal  in- 
dependence ;  the  case  was  the  same  with  the  development 
of  the  Hellenes.  Rome  in  Latium  and  Athens  in  Attica 
arose  out  of  a  like  amalgamation  of  many  cantons  into  one 
state ;  and  the  wise  Thales  suggested  a  similar  fusion  to  the 
hard-pressed  league  of  the  Ionic  cities  as  the  only  means  of 
saving  their  nationality.  But  Rome  adhered  to  this  princi- 
ple of  unity  with  more  consistency,  earnestness,  and  success 
than  any  other  Italian  canton ;  and  just  as  the  prominent 

*  To  this  the  enactment  of  the  Twelve  Tables  undoubtedly  has  rd- 
ference:  Ntx\i  mancipi\q\u\  forti  tanafiqus  idem  iiu  ecto,  that  Is,  fai 
dealings  privati  juris  the  "  Bound  "  and  the  ^^recovered  *'  fhall  be  on  a 
footing  of  equality.  The  Latin  allies  cannot  be  here  referred  to,  becaoM 
their  legal  position  was  defined  by  federal  treaties,  and  the  Uw  of  the 
Twelve  Tables  treated  only  of  the  law  of  Rome.  The  mutates  were  the  Lali» 
fit  pried  civee  Romania  or  in  other  words,  the  commuoitles  of  Latins 
sompell)d  1 7  the  Romans  to  enter  the  plebeiate. 
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position  of  Athens  in  Hellas  was  the  effect  of  her  early 
centralization,  so  Borne  was  indebted  for  her  greatneti 
solely  to  the  same  system  far  more  energetically  applied. 

While  the  conquests  of  Rome  in  Latium  ma}  &e  maioi 
The  be»-  ^J  regarded  as  direct  extensions  of  her  rerritorj 
RMM^er  '^^  people  presenting  the  same  general  features^ 
uauin.  2k  fiirther  and  special  significance  attached  to  the 
conquest  of  Alba.  It  was  not  merely  the  problematica) 
aize  and  presumed  riches  of  Alba  that  led  tradition  to  a» 
sign  a  prominence  so  peculiar  to  its  capture.  Alba  was 
regarded  as  the  metropolis  of  the  Latin  confederacy,  and 
had  the  right  of  presiding  among  the  thirty  communities 
that  belonged  to  it.  The  destruction  of  Alba,  of  course, 
no  more  dissolved  the  league  itself  than  the  destruction  of 
Thebes  dissolved  the  Boeotian  confederacy  ;  *  but  in  eiitire 
consistency  with  the  strict  application  of  the  jiis  privatum 
which  was  characteristic  of  the  Latin  laws  of  war,  Rome 
now  claimed  the  presidency  of  the  league  as  the  heir-at-luw 
of  Alba.  What  sort  of  crisis  preceded  or  followed  the 
acknowledgment  of  this  claim,  or  whether  there  was  any 
crisis  at  all,  we  cannot  tell.  Upon  the  whole  the  hegemony 
of  Rome  over  Latium  appears  to  have  been  speedily  and 
generally  recognized,  although  particular  communities,  such 
as  Labici  and  above  all  Gabii,  may  for  a  time  have  declined 
to  own  it.  Even  at  that  time  Rome  was  probably  a  mari- 
time power  in  contrast  to  the  Latin  '*  land,"  a  city  in  con- 
trast to  the  Latin  villages,  and  a  single  state  in  contrast  to 
the  Latin  confederacy ;  even  at  that  time  it  was  only  in 
eonj unction  with  and  by  means  of  Rome  that  the  Latins 
could  defend  their  coasts  against  Carthaginians,  Helleuea, 
and  Etruscans,  and  maintain  and  extend  their  landward 
frontier  in  opposition  to  their  restless  neighbours  of  the  Si^ 

*  The  oommimifcy  of  BovSIae  appears  even  to  have  been  formed  out 
ol  part  a'  the  Albnr.  domain,  and  to  have  been  admitted  in  room  of  Alba 
among  the  autocomoos  Latin  towns.  Its  Alban  oingin  is  attested  by  iti 
having  been  the  seat  of  worship  for  the  Julian  gen$  and  by  the  name  AU 
Vmt  langani  Bofnllenset  (OrelK-Henzen,  119,  2262,  6019);  its  aatODo- 
my  by  IMonysius,  ▼.  61,  and  Cicero,  pro  Planco,  9,  23. 
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bellisu  stock.  Whether  the  accession  to  her  material  r» 
Bouroee  which  Rome  obtained  by  the  subjugation  of  Alba 
was  greater  than  the  increase  of  her  power  by  the  capture 
of  Antemnae  or  CoUatia,  cannot  be  ascertained  :  it  is  quite 
[>(tssible  that  it  was  not  by  the  conquest  of  Alba  that  Rome 
^as  first  constituted  the  most  powerful  community  in  La* 
iium  ;  she  may  have  been  so  long  before ;  but  she  did  gain 
in  consequence  of  that  event  the  presidency  at  the  Latin 
festival,  which  became  the  basis  of  the  future  hegemony  of 
the  Roman  community  over  the  whole  Latin  confederacy. 
It  is  important  to  indicate  as  definitely  as  possible  the  nap 
ture  of  a  relation  so  influential. 

The  form  of  the  Roman  hegemony  over  Latium  was,  in 

general,  that  of  an  alliance  on  equal  terms  be- 

Rome  to         tweou  the  Roman  community  on  the  one  hand 

°"^  and  the  Latin  confederacy  on  the  other,  estab- 
lishing a  perpetual  peace  throughout  the  whole  domain  and 
a  perpetual  league  for  offence  and  defence.  "  There  shall 
be  peace  between  the  Romans  and  all  communities  of  the 
Latins,  as  long  as  heaven  and  earth  endure ;  they  shall  not 
wage  war  with  each  other,  nor  call  enemies  into  the  land, 
nor  grant  passage  to  enemies :  help  shall  be  rendered  by 
all  in  concert  to  any  community  assailed,  and  whatever  is 
won  in  joint  warfare  shall  be  equally  distributed."  The 
secured  equality  of  rights  in  trade  and  exchange,  in  com- 
mercial credit  and  in  inheritance  tended,  by  the  manifold 
relations  of  commercial  intercourse  to  which  it  led,  still 
further  to  interweave  the  interests  of  communities  already 
connected  by  the  ties  of  similar  language  and  manners,  and 
in  this  way  produced  an  effect  somewhat  similar  to  that  of 
lh>  abolition  of  customs-restrictions  in  our  own  day.  Each 
community  certainly  retained  in  form  its  own  law :  down 
U>  the  time  of  the  Social  war  Latin  law  was  not  neces8.trily 
identical  with  Roman  :  we  find,  for  example,  that  the  en- 
forcing of  betrothal  by  action  at  law,  which  was  abolished 
at  an  early  period  in  Rome,  continued  to  subsist  in  the 
Latin  communities.  But  the  simple  and  purely  national 
ievelopment  of  Latin  lavr,  and  the  endeavour  .o  maiouiis 
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■&  far  as  possible  uniformity  of  rights,  led  at  length  to  the 
result,  that  the  law  of  private  relations  was  in  matter  and 
form  substantially  the  same  throughout  all  Latium.  This 
uniformity  of  rights  comes  very  distinctly  into  view  in  thR 
rules  laid  down  regarding  the  loss  and  recovery  of  frcedoui 
on  the  part  of  the  individual  burgess*  According  to  an  an* 
olent  and  venerable  maxim  of  law  among  the  Latin  stock 
no  burgess  could  become  a  slave  in  the  state  wherein  he 
had  been  free,  or  suffer  the  loss  of  his  burgess*rights  while 
he  remained  within  it :  if  he  was  to  be  punished  with  the 
loss  of  freedom  and  of  burgess-rights  (which  was  the  same 
thing),  it  was  necessary  that  he  should  be  expelled  from  the 
state  and  should  enter  on  the  condition  of  slavery  among 
strangers.  This  maxim  of  law  was  now  extended  to  the 
whole  territory  of  the  league ;  no  member  of  any  of  the 
federal  states  might  live  as  a  slave  within  the  bounds  of  the 
league.  Applications  of  this  principle  are  seen  in  the  enact- 
ment embodied  in  the  Twelve  Tables,  that  the  insolvent 
debtor,  in  the  event  of  his  creditor  wishing  to  sell  him. 
must  be  sold  beyond  the  boundary  of  the  Tiber,  in  othei 
words,  beyond  the  territory  of  the  league;  and  in  thf> 
clause  of  the  second  treaty  between  Rome  and  Carthage, 
that  an  ally  of  Rome  who  might  be  taken  prisoner  by  the 
Carthaginians  should  be  free  so  soon  as  he  entered  a  Roman 
seaport.  It  has  already  (p.  67)  been  indicated  as  probable 
that  the  federal  equality  of  rights  also  included  interoonv 
munion  of  marriage,  and  that  every  full  burgess  of  a  Latin 
community  could  conclude  a  legitimate  marriage  with  any 
Latin  woman  of  equal  standing.  Each  Latin  could  of 
course  only  exercise  political  rights  where  he  was  enrolled 
as  a  burgess ;  but  on  the  other  hand  it  was  implied  in  ao 
equality  of  private  rights,  that  any  I^atin  could  take  up  hii 
abode  in  any  place  within  the  Latin  bounds ;  or,  to  use  the 
phraseology  of  the  present  day,  there  existed,  aide  by  side 
with  the  special  burge^rights  of  the  individual  communi- 
ties, a  geusral  right  of  settlement  co-extensive  with  the  con- 
federacy. It  is  easy  to  understand  how  this  should  havs 
lamed  mHtorxMy  to  the  advantage  of  the  capital,  whick 
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uone  in  Latium  ofiered  the  means  of  urYian  interooursei 
urban  acquisition,  and  urban  enjoyment ;  and  how  the  num- 
ber of  metoeci  in  Rome  should  have  increased  with  renoark- 
able  rapidity,  after  the  Latin  land  came  to  live  in  perpetual 
peace  with  Rome. 

In  constitution  and  administration  the  severil  oommuni- 
ties  not  only  remained  independent  and  sovereign,  so  fitr  as 
(heir  federal  obligations  were  not  concerned,  but,  what  was 
of  more  importance,  the  league  of  the  thirty  oommunitiea 
as  such  retained  its  autonomy  in  contradistinction  to  Rome. 
When  we  are  assured  that  the  position  of  Alba  towards  the 
federal  communities  was  a  position  superior  to  that  of 
Rome,  and  that  on  tho  fall  of  Alba  these  communities  at- 
tained autonomy,  this  may  well  have  been  the  case,  in  so 
far  as  Alba  was  essentially  a  member  of  the  league,  while 
Rome  from  the  first  had  rather  the  position  of  a  separate 
state  confronting  the  league  than  of  a  member  included  in 
it ;  but,  just  as  the  states  of  the  confederation  of  the  Rhine 
were  formally  sovereign,  while  those  of  the  German  em- 
pire had  a  master,  it  is  probable  that  the  presidency  of 
Alba  was  really  an  honorary  right  (p.  68)  like  that  of  the 
German  emperors,  and  that  the  protectorate  of  Rome  was 
from  the  first  a  supremacy  like  that  of  Napoleon.  In  fact 
Alba  appears  to  have  exercised  the  right  of  presiding  in  the 
federal  council,  while  Rome  allowed  the  Latin  deputies  to 
hold  their  consultations  by  themselves  under  the  presiden- 
cy,  as  it  appears,  of  an  officer  selected  from  their  own  num* 
ber,  and  contented  herself  with  the  honorary  presidency  at 
the  federal  festival  where  sacrifice  was  offered  for  Rome 
and  Latium,  and  with  the  erection  of  a  second  federal  8a&o> 
tuary  in  Rome^the  temple  of  Diana  on  the  Aventine— so 
that  thenceforth  sacrifice  was  offered  both  on  Roman  soil 
for  Rome  and  Latium,  and  on  Latin  soil  for  Latium  and 
Rome.  With  equal  deference  to  the  interests  of  the  league 
the  Romans  in  the  treaty  with  Latium  bound  themselvea 
not  to  enter  into  a  separate  alliance  with  any  Latin  commit 
nity-^-a  stipulation  which  very  clearly  reveals  the  apprehen* 
iiona  not  without  reason  felt  by  the  confederacy  with  refcv^ 
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ecse  to  the  powerful  communitj  at  their  head.  The  posi- 
tion of  Korae  not  so  much  within  as  alongside  of  Latium 
and  the  footing  of  formal  equality  subsisting  between  thf 
city  on  the  one  side,  and  the  confederacy  on  the  other,  are 
most  clearly  discernible  in  their  military  system.  The  fed- 
eral army  was  composed,  as  the  later  mode  of  making  the 
levy  incontroverlibly  shows,  of  a  Koman  and  a  Latin  force 
of  equal  strength.  The  supreme  command  was  to  alternate 
between  Rome  and  Latium  ;  and  on  those  years  only  when 
Rome  appointed  the  commander  the  Latin  contingent  was 
to  appear  before  the  gates  of  Home,  and  to  salute  at  the 
gate  by  acclamation  the  elected  commander  as  its  general, 
after  the  Romans  commissioned  by  the  Latin  federal  coun« 
cil  to  take  the  auspices  had  assured  themselves  of  the  satis- 
faction of  the  gods  with  the  choice  that  had  been  made.  In 
like  manner  the  land  and  other  property  acquired  in  the 
wars  of  the  league  were  equally  divided  between  Rome  and 
Latium.  While  thus  in  all  internal  relations  the  most  com- 
plete equality  of  rights  and  duties  was  insisted  on  with 
jealous  strictness,  the  Romano-Latin  federation  can  hardly 
have  been  at  this  period  represented  in  its  external  relations 
merely  by  Rome.  The  treaty  of  alliance  did  not  prohibit 
either  Rome  or  Latium  from  undertaking  an  aggressive  war 
on  their  own  behoof;  and  if  a  war  was  waged  by  the  league, 
whether  pursuant  to  a  resolution  of  its  own  or  in  conse- 
quence of  a  hostile  attack,  the  Latin  federal  council  must 
have  had  a  right  to  take  part  in  the  conduct  as  well  as  in 
the  termination  of  the  war.  Practically  indeed  Rome  in 
all  probability  possessed  the  hegemony  even  then,  for, 
wherever  a  single  state  and  a  federation  enter  into  perma- 
nent connections  with  each  other,  the  preponderance  usuallj 
frlls  to  the  former. 

The  steps  by  which  after  the  fall  of  Alba  Rome — ^now 
EartflBtioii  mistress  of  a  territory  comparatively  consider^ 
imwlenri^  ahle,  and  probably  the  leading  power  in  the 
th?i^oi  Latin  confederacy— extended  still  further  her 
^***  direct  and  indirect  dominion,  can  no  longer  b« 

traced.    There  was  no  lack  of  feuds  with  the  Etruscans  and 
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D^ore  ewpcoially  the  Veientes,  chiefly  respecting  the  posses 
■ion  of  Fidenae ;  but  it  does  not  appear  that  the  He  mani 
were  successful  in  acquiring  permanent  mastery  ovei  that 
Etruscan  outpost,  which  was  situated  on  the  Latin  bank  of 
the  river  not  much  more  than  five  miles  fron;  Rome,  or  In 
expelling  the  Veientes  from  that  formidable  basis  of  oiTba' 
Mive  operations.  On  the  other  hand  they  maintained  ap« 
parently  undisputed  possession  of  the  Janiculum  and  of 
both  banks  of  the  mouth  of  the  Tiber.  As  regards  the 
Sabines  and  Aequi  Rome  appears  in  a  more  advantageous 
position ;  the  connection  which  aflerwards  became  so  iuti* 
mate  with  the  more  distant  Hernici  must  have  had  at  least 
its  beginning  under  the  monarchy,  and  the  united  Latins 
and  Ilernici  enclosed  on  two  sides  and  held  in  check  their 
eastern  neighbours.  But  on  the  south  frontier  the  territory 
of  the  Rutuli  and  still  more  that  of  the  Volsd  were  scenes 
of  perpetual  war.  The  earliest  extension  of  the  Latin  land 
took  place  in  this  direction,  and  it  is  here  that  we  first  en« 
counter  those  communities  founded  by  Rome  and  Latium 
on  the  enemy's  soil  and  constituted  as  autonomous  mem* 
bers  of  the  Latin  confederacy — the  Latin  colonies,  as  they 
were  called — the  oldest  of  which  appear  to  reach  back  to 
the  regal  period.  How  far  the  territory  reduced  under  the 
pow^er  of  the  Romans  extended  at  the  close  of  the  mon- 
archy, can  by  no  means  be  determined.  Of  feuds  with  the 
neighbouring  Latin  and  Volscian  communities  the  Roman 
annals  of  the  regal  period  recount  more  than  enough ;  but 
only  a  few  detached  notices,  such  as  that  perhaps  of  the 
capture  of  Suessa  in  the  Pomptine  plain,  can  be  held  to 
contain  a  nucleus  of  historical  fact.  That  the  regal  period 
laid  not  only  the  political  foundations  of  Rome,  but  the 
foundations  also  of  her  external  power,  cannot  be  doubted ; 
the  pocition  of  the  city  of  Rome  as  contradistinguished 
from,  rather  than  forming  part  of,  the  league  of  Latin  statcf 
is  already  decidedly  marked  at  the  beginning  of  the  repub- 
lic, and  enables  us  to  perceive  that  an  energetic  develop* 
ment  of.  external  power  must  have  taken  place  in  Rome 
during  the  time  of  the  kings.    Successes  certainly  of  no 
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ordinary  character  have  thus  passed  into  oblivion ;  but  th» 
splendour  of  them  lingers  over  the  r^al  period  of  Rome^ 
especially  over  the  royal  house  of  the  Tarquins,  like  a  dis* 
*aot  oYening  twilight  in  which  outlines  disappear. 

While  the  Latin  stock  was  thus  tending  towards  unioi 
under  the  leadership  of  Rome  and  was  at  the 
oftiMoitj  same  time  extending  its  territory  on  the  eait 
and  south,  Rome  itself,  by  the  favour  of  fortune 
and  the  energy  of  its  citizens,  had  been  converted  from  a 
stirring  commercial  and  rural  town  into  the  powerful  capi- 
tal of  a  flourishing  country.  The  remodelling  of  the  Bo» 
man  military  system  and  the  political  reform  of  which  it 
contained  the  germ,  known  to  us  by  the  name  of  the  Ser- 
vian constitution,  stand  in  intimate  connection  with  this  in- 
ternal change  in  the  character  of  the  Roman  community. 
But  externally  also  the  character  of  the  city  cannot  but 
have  changed  with  the  influx  of  ampler  resources,  with  the 
rising  requirements  of  its  position,  and  with  the  extension 
of  its  political  horizon.  The  amalgamation  of  the  adjoin- 
ing community  on  the  Quirinal  with  that  on  the  Palatine 
must  have  been  already  accomplished  when  the  Servian  re- 
form,  as  it  is  called,  took  place ;  and  after  this  reform  had 
united  and  consolidated  the  military  strength  of  llie  com- 
munity, the  burgesses  could  no  longer  rest  content  with  en- 
trenching the  several  hills,  as  one  afber  another  they  were 
filled  with  buildings,  and  with  also  perhaps  keeping  the 
island  in  the  Tiber  and  the  height  on  the  opposite  bank 
occupied  so  that  they  might  command  the  river.  The  capi* 
tal  of  Latium  required  another  and  more  complete  system 
of  defence ;  they  proceeded  to  construct  the  Servian  wall. 
The  new  continuous  city-Mall  began  at  the  river  below  the 
Aventine,  and  included  that  hill,  on  which  there  have  been 
brought  to  light  recently  (1855)  at  two  diflerent  places,  the 
one  on  the  western  slope  towards  the  river,  the  other  on 
the  opposite  eastern  slope,  colossal  remains  of  those  primi- 
tive fortifications — portions  of  wall  as  high  as  the  walls  of 
Alatri  and  Ferentino,  built  of  large  square  hewn  blocks  of 
lufo  in  courses  of  unequal  height — emerging  as  it  wer« 

7* 
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from  the  tomb  to  testify  to  the  might  of  an  epodi,  whoee 
■tructiires  are  perpetuated  in  these  walls  of  rock,  and  whose 
other  achievements  will  continue  to  exercise  an  influence 
more  lasting  even  than  these.  The  ring-wall  further  em 
braced  the  Caelian  and  the  whole  space  of  the  Esquiline 
Viminal,  and  Quirinal,  where  a  fortification  likewise  but  r^ 
eeutly  brought  to  light  on  a  great  scale  (1862)— on  the 
outside  composed  of  blocks  of  peperino  and  protected  by  a 
moat  in  front,  on  the  inside  forming  a  huge  earthen  rampart 
sloped  towards  the  city  and  imposing  even  at  the  present 
day — supplied  the  want  of  natural  means  of  defence.  From 
thence  it  ran  to  the  CSapitoline,  the  steep  declivity  of  which 
towards  the  Cam{>u8  Martius  served  as  part  of  the  city 
wall,  and  it  again  abutted  on  the  river  above  the  island  in 
the  Tiber.  The  Tiber  island  with  the  bridge  of  piles  and 
the  Janiculum  did  not  belong  strictly  to  the  city,  but  the 
latter  height  was  probably  a  fortified  outwork.  Hitherto 
the  Palatine  had  been  the  stronghold,  but  now  this  hill  was 
lefl  open  to  be  built  upon  by  the  growing  city ;  and  on  the 
other  hand  upon  the  Tarpeian  Hill,  free  on  every  side,  and 
from  its  moderate  extent  easily  defensible,  there  was  con 
structed  the  new  "  stronghold  "  {arXy  capitolium*)^  contain-* 
ing  the  stronghold-spring — the  carefully  enclosed  "well- 
house**  (tullianum) — the  treasury  {aerarium)^  the  prison, 
and  the  most  ancient  place  of  assembling  for  the  burgesses 
{area  Capitolina)^  where  still  in  after  times  the  regular  an- 
nouncements of  the  changes  of  the  moon  continued  to  be 
made.  Private  dwellings  of  a  permanent  character  were 
not  permitted  in  earlier  times  on  the  stronghold-hill ;  f  and 

*  Both  DuneB,  although  afVerwardB  employed  as  proper  namee  of 
tocality  (eapUoiium  being  applied  to  the  sammit  of  the  stronghoid-hiU 
that  lay  next  to  the  rirer,  arx  to  that  uezt  to  the  Qairinal),  wa«  origin- 
ally  ai^)eUativo8,  oorreaponding  exactly  to  the  Greek  dfx^a  and  i(o^i«9if : 
•veiy  Latin  town  had  its  empUolium  as  well  as  Rome.  The  proper  local 
same  of  the  Roman  stronghold-hill  was  mom  Ihrpdug, 

f  The  enactment  ne  qui*  patridu*  in  arce  out  capitolio  hMtwrd 
probably  prohibited  only  buildings  of  stone  which  apparently  were  ofl« 
eonstracted  in  tlte  style  of  fortresses,  not  the  ordinary  and  eaiSly  remov» 
able  dwelUug-hoases.    (Tomp.  Becker,  Top,  p.  386. 
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the  spAce  between  the  two  summits  of  the  hill,  the  8aiict» 
aiy  of  the  evil  god  (  Vediovis)^  or  as  it  was  termed  in  the 
later  Hellenizing  epoch,  the  Asylum,  was  covered  with 
wood  and  probably  intended  for  the  reception  of  the  hu» 
bandmen  and  their  herds,  when  inundations  or  war  drove 
them  from  the  plain.  The  Capitol  was  in  reality  as  well  as 
in  name  the  Acropolis  of  Rome,  an  independent  castle  ca- 
pable of  being  defended  even  after  the  city  had  fallen :  its 
gate  was  probably  placed  towards  what  was  afterwards  the 
Forum.^  The  Aventine  seems  to  have  been  fortified  in  a 
similar  style,  although  less  strongly,  and  to  have  been  pre- 
served free  from  permanent  occupation.  With  this  is  con- 
nected the  fact,  that  for  purposes  strictly  urban,  such  as  the 
distribution  of  the  introduced  water,  the  inhabitants  of 
Rome  were  divided  into  the  Inhabitants  of  the  city  proper 
{rnofiiani)j  and  those  of  the  districts  situated  within  the 
general  ring-wall,  but  yet  not  reckoned  as  strictly  belong- 
ing to  the  city  [pagani  AventinenseSj  laniculenses,  collegia 
CapitoUnorum  et  Jlfereurialium),\    The  space  enclosed  by 

*  For  the  chief  thoroughfare,  the  Via  Saera,  led  from  that  quarter 
to  the  stronghold ;  and  the  bending  in  towards  the  gate  may  still  be 
clearly  recognized  in  the  tarn  which  this  makes  to  the  left  at  the  arch 
of  Sevems.  The  gate  itself  must  have  disappeared  under  the  huge 
Bdnctures  which  were  raised  in  after  ages  on  the  CUvus.  The  so-called 
gate  at  the  steepest  part  of  the  Capitoline  Mount,  which  is  known  by 
the  name  of  Janualis  or  Satumia,  or  the  '*  open/'  and  which  had  to 
rtand  always  open  in  the  time  of  war,  evidently  had  merely  a  religious 
significance,  and  never  was  a  real  gate. 

f  Four  such  guilds  are  mentioned  (I)  the  Capitolini  (Cicero,  ad,  Q. 
/r.  M  5,  2),  with  maffUtri  of  their  own  (Henzen,  6010,  6011),  and  an- 
nual games  (Liv.  y.  60 ;  comp.  Corp.  Inter.  Lai.  i.  n.  806) ;  (2)  the  MbT' 
turiaUt  (Liv.  il  27 ;  Cicero,  /.  e. ;  Preller,  Mifik.  p.  697)  with  their  ma* 
git^  (Henzen,  6010),  the  guild  of  the  valley  of  the  Circus,  where  the 
lemple  of  Mercury  stood ;  (8)  the  pagani  AvetUinenaes  also  with  magittri 
(Henzen,  6010);  and  (4)  the  pagani  pagi  lanieuUnHt  likewise  with 
magiaPri  {C.  L  X.  i.  n.  801,  802).  It  is  ccrtaiDly  not  accidental  that 
thea3  four  guilds,  the  only  ones  of  the  sort  that  occur  in  Rome,  belong 
to  the  very  two  hills  excluded  from  the  four  local  tribes  but  enclosed  by 
the  Sermn  wall,  the  Capitol  and  the  Aventine,  and  the  Janiculum  be- 
longing to  the  same  fortification ;  and  connected  with  this  is  the  furthei 
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tlie  new  city  vail  thus  embraced,  in  addition  to  the  fonnci 
Palatine  and  Quirinal  cities,  the  two  city-stroiighnlda  of  thi 
Capitol  and  the  Aventjite,  and  also  the  Janioulum;*  the 
Palatine,  aa  the  oldest  city  proper,  was  enclosed  by  thi 
otbeJ*  heights  along  which  the  wall  was  carried,  as  if  en<nr' 
ded  if  ith  a  wreath,  and  the  two  castles  occupied  the  middles 
The  work,  however,  was  not  complete  so  long  u  the 
ground,  protected  by  bo  laborious  exertions  from  outward 
foes,  was  not  also  recltumed  from  the  dominion  of  the  water, 
which  permanently  occupied  the  valley  between  the  FaJa- 

fact  Ihat  tlie  eiprewnon  motUani  paganitt  is  emplojsd  u  >  deaipiation 
or  tba  whole  ialmbitBDU  io  connection  with  tbe  cit;  (comp.  bwldea  the 
wcll-kDO>m  poBBUge,  Cic.  de  Oomo,  28,  It,  especlaU;  the  law  u  to  lb* 
city  aquedacM  in  FeBtna,  v,  n/w,  p,  SIO  {menjiani  paganivt  ii[J* 
ayuam  dindunlc]).  Tbe  montani,  properly  Uie  inhabiUriU  of  the  threa 
regioni  of  tbe  Palatine  lawn  (p.  84),  appear  to  be  put  bere  a  poliori  for 
the  whole  population  of  tbe  four  regiausof  Ibe  oitj  proper.  Tne  paga- 
niare,  undonbtsdly,  the  reudents  of  the  ATentine  aod  Janiculum  not  in- 
cluded in  the  tribes,  and  tbe  anaiogaot  collegia  of  tbe  Capitol  and  the 
CircUH  fallej, 

•  The  Serrian  Rome,  howsTer,  ne»er  looted  upon  iiaelfaa  the  "  dlj 
of  (be  seven  bills ;  "  on  the  oontrarj,  that  name  ia  the  beat  agee  of 
Rome  denoted  eiclu^ivelj  tbe  utrrower  Old  Some  of  tbe  Palatine  {p. 
78).  It  was  not  until  tbe  timee  of  her  decline,  when  the  feetiral  of  th« 
Septlmontium,  which  was  steadily  r«ta!Ded  and  eetebraled  with  great  wst 
even  under  the  empire,  began  to  be  erroneoualj  regarded  as  a  featiral 
for  the  dtj  generallj,  that  ignorant  writers  eou^t  Tor  and  aooordinglj 
found  the  SeTea  Mount*  in  Ibe  Rome  of  thnr  own  age.  The  germ  uf 
such  a  misnnderetanding  may  be  already  discerned  in  the  Rreek  tV.diM 
of  Cicero,  ad  AU.  i\.  e,  2,  and  In  Plutarch,  Q.  R'-n.  69 ;  (comp.  Tibol- 
lus,  ii.  G,  6S;  Martial,  it.  %i,  11;  TertulUaD,  Apolog.&^)\  'out  (he 
earliest  authority  that  actually  enumerates  Seven  Uounti  /  nonia)  of 
Rome  is  Che  description  of  the  city  of  the  age  of  Constantine  thn  Qreat 
It  naines  as  such  the  Palatine,  Aventine,  Caelian,  Esqu'lhie,  Taipdau, 
Vatican,  and  Janiculum — where  the  Quirinal  and  Viminal  are,  evident]) 
as  coila,  omitted,  and  in  their  stead  two  "  montti "  HJI  introduced  from 
the  right  banK  of  the  Tiber.  Other  still  later  and  quite  conlbaed  liata 
a  Scholia  to  VligU'i 
9kker).  The  enumei^ 
in  modem  times,  Ti& 
!u'iriD«l,  CapitoUnt,  1* 
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tine  and  the  Capitol,  so  that  there  was  a  regular  ferr  j  tlierat 
and  whidi  converted  the  valleys  between  the  Capitol  and 
Uie  VcJia  and  between  the  Palatine  and  the  Aveiitine  into 
marshes.  The  subterranean  drains  still  existing  at  the  pre» 
ent  day,  composed  of  magnificent  square  blooks,  which  ox 
cited  the  astonishment  of  poster  ty  as  a  marvellous  woj  k 
of  regal  Rome,  must  rather  be  i^koned  to  belong  to  the 
following  epoch,  for  travertine  is  the  material  employed  and 
we  have  many  accounts  of  new  structures  of  the  kind  in 
the  times  of  the  republic ;  but  the  scheme  itself  belongs 
beyond  all  doubt  to  the  regal  period,  although  to  a  later 
epoch  probably  than  the  designing  of  the  Servian  wall  ar.d 
the  Capitoliue  stronghold.  The  spots  thus  drained  or  drii.d 
supplied  large  open  spaces  such  as  were  required  to  meot 
the  public  wants  of  the  newly  enlarged  city.  The  assem- 
bling-place of  the  community,  which  had  hitherto  been  Uio 
Area  Capitolina  at  the  stronghold  itself^  was  now  trans- 
ferred to  the  flat  space,  where  the  ground  fell  from  the 
stronghold  towards  the  city  {comitium)^  and  which  stretched 
thence  between  the  Palatine  and  the  Carinae,  in  the  direc- 
tion of  the  Velia.  At  that  side  of  the  comitium  which 
adjoined  the  stronghold,  and  upon  the  wall  i^hich  arose 
above  the  comitium  in  the  fashion  of  a  balcony,  the  mem- 
bers of  the  senate  and  l^e  guests  of  the  city  had  a  place  of 
honour  assigned  to  them  on  occasion  of  festivals  and  assem* 
blies  of  the  people ;  and  not  far  from  this  there  soon  came 
to  be  built  a  special  senate-house,  which  derived  from  its 
builder  the  name  of  the  Curia  Hostilia.  The  platform  for 
the  judgment-seat  {tribunal)^  and  the  stage  whence  the  bur- 
gesses were  addressed  (the  later  rostra)^  were  erected  on 
the  comitium  itself.  Its  prolongation  in  the  c  irection  of  the 
Velia  became  the  new  market  {forum  Romojnortim).  On 
the  west  side  of  the  Forum,  beneath  the  Palatine,  rose  the 
oommunity-hoase,  which  included  the  oflRc,al  dwelling  of  the 
king  {regia)  and  the  common  hearth  of  the  city,  the  rotun- 
da forming  the  temple  of  Vesta ;  at  no  great  distance,  on 
the  south  side  of  the  Forum,  there  was  erected  a  second 
round  building  connected  with  fhe  formor,  the  store-room 
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of  the  oommuDity  or  temple  of  the  Penates,  which  sUll 
stands  at  the  present  day  as  the  porch  of  the  church  Sanb 
Cosma  e  Daniiano.  It  ia  a  feature  aignificant  of  the  now 
city  now  united  in  a  way  very  difier^it  from  the  settlenient 
of  ihe  "  seven  mounts,"  that,  over  and  above  tbt  thirty 
hearths  of  the  curies  which  the  Patatine  Rome  ha.i  been 
content  with  associating  in  one  building,  the  Servian  Romr 
presented  such  a  single  hearth  for  ^e  dty  at  large.*  Along 
the  two  longer  sides  of  die  Forum  butchers'  shops  and 
other  traders'  stalls  were  arranged.  In  tiie  valley  between 
the  Palatine  4nd  the  Aventine  a  space  was  staked  off  for 
races ;  this  btcatne  the  Circus.  The  oatde-market  was  laid 
out  immediBV.'Iy  adjoining  the  river,  and  this  soon  became 
one  of  the  most  densely  peopled  quarters  of  Rome,  Tern- 
pies  and  sanctuaries  arose  on  all  the  summits,  above  alL  the 
federal  sanctuary  of  Diana  on  the  Aventine  (p.  150),  and 
on  the  summit  of  the  stronghold  the  far-aeen  temple  of 
Father  Diovis,  who  had  given  to  his  people  nil  this  glory, 
and  who  now,  when  the  Romans  were  triumphing  over  t^e 
surrounding  nations,  triumphed  along  with  them  over  the 
subject  gods  of  the  vanquished. 

The  names  of  the  men,  at  whoso  bidding  these  great 
buildings  of  the  city  arose,  are  almost  as  completely  lost  in 
oblivion  as  those  of  the  leaders  in  the  earliest  battles  and 
vicK)rics  of  Rome.  Tradition  indeed  assigns  the  different 
works  to  different  kicgs — the  senate-house  to  Tullua  Hoa- 
tilius,  the  Janiculum  and  the  wooden  bridge  to  Ancus  Mar- 
ciufi,  the  great  Cloaca,  the  Qrcus,  and  the  temple  of  Jupiter 
to  the  elder  THrquiiiius,  the  temple  of  Diana  and  the  ring^ 
wall  to  Sorvius  Tullius,  Some  of  these  etatemeuts  may 
perhaps  be  correct ;  and  it  is  apparently  not  the  result  of 

*  Both  thenliutloo  of  Ihe  two  temples,  and  the  expreBB  teatimODy 
eM  \kj  ouiaide  of  the  Room 
mnected  «iih  tbo  roondktitui 
in)  citv.  Posterity  reckoned 
sine  of  Nmaa ;  bat  the  canM 
tntfest  to  allow  of  our  attaab 
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accident  that  the  building  of  the  new  ring-wall  is  associated 
both  as  to  date  and  author  with  the  new  organization  of  the 
armj,  which  in  fact  bore  special  reference  to  the  regulaf 
defence  of  the  city  walls.  But  upon  the  whole  we  must  he 
content  to  learn  from  this  tradition — what  is  indeed  evident 
of  itself — ^that  this  second  creation  of  Rome  stood  in  intl 
mate  connection  with  the  commencement  of  her  hegemony 
ov^T  Latium  and  with  the  remodelling  of  her  burgess-army, 
and  that,  while  it  originated  in  one  and  the  same  great  con- 
ception, its  execution  was  not  the  work  either  of  a  single 
man  or  of  a  single  generation.  It  is  impossible  to  doubt 
that  Hellenic  influences  exercised  a  powerful  effect  on  this 
remodelling  of  the  Roman  community,  but  it  is  equally  im- 
possible to  demonstrate  the  mode  or  the  degree  of  their 
operation.  It  has  already  been  observed  that  the  Servian 
military  constitution  is  essentially  of  an  Hellenic  type  (p. 
141) ;  and  it  will  be  afterwards  shown  that  the  games  of 
the  circus  were  organized  on  an  Hellenic  model.  The  new 
regia  with  the  city  hearth  was  quite  a  Greek  prytaneton, 
and  the  round  temple  of  Vesta,  looking  towards  the  east 
and  not  so  much  as  consecrated  by  the  augurs,  was  con- 
structed in  no  respect  according  to  Italian,  but  wholly  in 
acx»rdance  with  Hellenic  ritual.  With  these  facts  before 
us,  the  statement  of  tradition  appears  not  at  all  incredible 
that  the  Ionian  confederacy  in  Asia  Minor  to  some  extent 
served  as  a  model  for  the  Romano-Latin  league,  and  that 
the  new  federal  sanctuary  on  the  Aventine  was  for  that  rea> 
gon  oonstruoted  in  imitation  of  the  Artemision  at  Ephesua. 
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prayers  of  the  Urabrian  Iguvini,  which  we  still  possess^ 
along  with  other  stocks  the  Tuscans  specially  are  cursed  af 
public  foes. 

It  was  probably  in  consequence  of  this  pressure  exerted 
upon  them  from  the  north,  that  the  Umbrians  advanced 
towards  the  south,  keeping  in  general  upon  the  heights,  be* 
cause  they  found  the  plains  already  occupied  by  LAtir. 
stocks,  but  beyond  doubt  frequently  making  inroads  and 
encnoachments  on  the  territory  of  the  kindred  race,  and  in- 
termingling with  them  the  more  readily,  that  the  distimy 
tion  in  language  and  habits  could  not  have  been  at  all  so 
marked  then  as  we  find  it  afterwards.  To  the  class  of  such 
inroads  belongs  the  tradition  of  the  entrance  of  the  Reatini 
and  Sabines  into  Latium  and  their  contests  with  the  Ro- 
mans ;  similar  phenomena  were  probably  repeated  all  along 
the  west  coast.  Upon  the  whole  the  Sabines  maintained 
their  footing  in  the  mountains,  as  in  the  district  bordering 
on  Latium  which  has  since  been  called  by  their  name,  and 
in  the  Volscian  land ;  probably  because  the  Latin  popular 
tion  did  not  extend  thither  or  was  there  less  dense,  while 
on  the  other  hand  the  well-peopled  plains  were  better  able 
to  offer  resistance  to  the  invaders,  although  they  were  not 
in  all  cases  able  or  desirous  to  prevent  isolated  bands  from 
gaining  a  footing,  such  as  the  Titles  and  afterwards  the 
Claud ii  in  Rome  (p.  72).  In  this  way  the  stocks  here  be- 
came variously  mingled,  a  state  of  things  which  serves  to 
explain  the  numerous  relations  that  subsisted  between  the 
Volscians  and  Latins,  and  how  it  happened  thaj  their  dLi> 
trict^  as  well  as  Sabina,  afterwards  became  so  speedily 
LatinizC'd. 

The  chief  branch,  however,  of  the  Umbrian  stock  m>  ) 
grated  eastward  from   Sabina  into  the  moun*/ 
tains  of  the  Abruzzi,  and  the  adjacent  hill-couii<  | 
try  to  the  south  of  them.    Here,  as  on  the  west  coast,  they  I 
occupied  the  mountainous  districts,  whose  thinly  scattered  { 
population  gave  way  before  the  immigrants  or  submitted 
to  their  yoke ;  while  in  the  plain  along  the  Apulian  coast  the 
ancient  native  population,  the  lapygians,  upon  the  wholf  1 
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maintained  their  ground,  although   involved   in  anslant  ^ 
feuds,  in  particular  on  the  northern  frontier  about  Luoeria 
and  Arpi.     When  these  migrations  took  place,  cannot  of 
course  be  determined;  but  it  was  probal .y  about  the  pe- 
riod of  the  regal  government  in  Rome.    Tradition  report^ 
that  the  Sabines,  pressed  by  the  Umbrians,  vowed  a  ver  9a» 
eruniy  that  is,  swore  that  they  would  give  up  and  send  be- 
yond their  bounds  the  sons  and  daughters  born  in  the  year 
of  war,  so  soon  as  these  should  reach  maturity,  that  tlie 
gods  might  at  their  pleasure  destroy  them  or  bestow  upon 
them  new  abodes  in  other  lands.     One  band  was  led  by  the 
ox  of  Mars ;  these  were  the  Safini  or  Samnites,  who  in  the 
first  instance  established  themselves  on  the  mountains  ad- 
joining  the  river  Sagrus,  and  at  a  later  period  proceeded  to 
occupy  the  beautiful  plain  on  the  east  of  the  Matese  chain, 
near  tiie  sources  of  the  Tifernus.     Both  in  their  old  and  in 
their  new  territory  they  named  their  place  of  public  assem-* 
biy— which  in  the  one  case  was  situated  near  Agnone,  in  the 
other  near  Bojano — ^from  the  ox  which  led  them  Bovianum. 
A  second  band  was  led  by  the  woodpecker  of  Mars ;  these 
were  the  Picentes,  "  the  woodpecker-people,"  who  took  po^ 
session  of  what  is  now  the  March  of  Ancona.     A  third 
band  was  led  by  the  wolf  {hirptts)  into  the  region  of  Ben^ 
veiitum ;  these  were  the  Hirpini.     In  a  similar  manner  the 
other  small  tribes  branched  off  from  the  commoc  stock— 
the  Praetuttii  near  Teramo ;    the  Vestini  about  the  Gran 
Sasso ;   the  Marrucini  near  Chieti ;    the  Frentani   on  the 
frontier  of  Apulia ;  the  Paeligni  about  the  Majella  moun- 
tains ;  and  lastly  the  Marsi  about  lake  Fucinus,  coming  in 
contact  with  the  Volscians  and  Latins.    All  of  these  tribes 
retained,  as  these  legends  clearly  show,  a  vivid  sense  of 
their  relationship  and  of  their  having  come  forth  from  the 
Sabine  land.     While  the  Umbrians  succumbed  in  the  un*  . 
equal  struggle  and  the  western  offshoots  of  the  same  stock  | 
became  amalgamated  with  the  Latin  or  Hellenic  populatioUi  I 
the  Sabellian  tribes  prospered  in  the  seclusion  of  their  dis^  J 
tant  mountain  land,  equidly  remote  from  collision  with  the  / 
Etruscans,  the  Latins,  and  the  Greeks.    There  was  little  oi 
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no  development  of  an  urban  life  amongst  them ;  their  geo 
graphioal  position  almost  wholly  precluded  them  from  en- 
gaging in  commercial  intercourse,  and  the  mountiun-topa 
and  strongholds  sufficed  for  the  necessities  of  defenoe^  vkUr 
the  husbandmen  continued  to  dwell  in  open  hamlota  o;  \ 
wherever  each  found  the  spring  and  the  forest  or  pasture 
chat  he  desired.  In  such  circumstances  their  constitution 
remained  stationary ;  like  the  similarly  situated  Arcadianf 
in  Greece,  their  communities  never  became  incorporated 
into  a  single  state ;  at  the  utmost  they  only  formed  confed- 
eracies more  or  less  loosely  connected.  In  the  Abruzad 
especially,  the  strict  seclusion  of  the  mountain  valleys 
seems  to  have  debarred  the  several  cantons  from  intei^ 
course  with  each  other  or  with  the  outer  world.  They 
maintained  but  little  connection  with  each  other  and  con- 
tinued to  live  in  complete  isolation  from  the  rest  of  Italy ; 
and  in  consequence,  notwithstanding  the  bravery  of  their 
inhabitants,  they  exercised  less  influence  than  any  other  por- 
tion of  the  Italian  nation  on  the  development  of  the  history 
of  the  peninsula. 

On  the  other  hand  the  Samnite  people  decidedly  exhib-  \ 
ited  the  highest  political  development  amoniz/ 
oai  dereioiK    the  eastern  Italian  stock,  as  the  Latin  nation  didl 
^^^  among   the  western.      From   an  early  period,' 

perhaps  from  its  first  immigration,  a  comparatively  strongt 
political  bond  held  together  the  Samnite  nation,  and  gavet 
to  it  the  strength  which  subsequently  enabled  it  to  contend  | 
with  Rome  on  equal  terms  for  the  supremacy  of  Italy,  I 
We  are  as  ignorant  of  the  time  and  manner  of  the  forma* 
tton  of  the  league,  as  we  are  of  its  constitution ;  but  it  is 
dear  that  in  Samnium  no  single  community  exercised  s 
preponderating  influence,  and  still  less  was'  there  any  town 
to  serve  as  a  central  rallying  point  and  bond  of  union  for 
the  Samnite  stock,  such  as  Rome  was  for  the  Latins.     The 
strength  of  the  land  lay  in  its  eommunea  of  husbandmen, 
and  authority  was  vested  in  the  assembly  formed  of  their 
representatives ;  it  was  this  assembly  which  in  case  of  need 
nominated  a  federal   commander-in-chief     In  consequence 
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of  its  constitution  the  policy  of  this  confederacy  was  not 
a^BTCssive  like  the  Roman,  but  was  limited  to  liie  defence 
of  }*»  own  bounds ;  only  in  an  united  state  is  power  so  oon- 
oentrated  and  passion  so  strong,  that  the  extension  of  terri« 
tory  can  be  systematically  pursued.  Accordingly  the  whole 
history  of  the  two  nations  is  prefigured  in  their  diainetri- 
Oftlly  opposite  systems  of  colonization.  Whatever  the  Ro- 
njdiis  gained,  was  a  gain  to  the  state :  the  conquests  of  the 
Samnites  were  achieved  by  bands  of  volunteers  who  went  / 
forth  in  search  of  plunder  and,  whether  they  prospered  or 
were  unfortunate,  were  left  to  their  own  resources  by  their 
native  home.  The  conquests,  however,  which  the  Samnites 
made  on  the  coasts  of  ibe  Tyrrhenian  and  Ionic  seas,  be- 
long to  a  later  age ;  during  the  regal  period  in  Rome  thoy 
seem  to  have  been  only  gaining  possession  of  the  settle- 
ments in  which  we  afterwards  find  them.  As  a  single  inci- 
dent in  the  series  of  movements  among  the  neighbouring 
peoples  caused  by  the  Samnite  settlement  may  be  men- 
tioned the  surprise  of  Cumae  by  Tyrrhenians  from  the 
Upper  Sea,  Umbrians,  and  Daunians  in  the  year  of  the 
city  230.  If  we  may  give  credit  to  the  accounts 
of  the  matter  which  present  certainly  a  consid- 
erable colouring  of  romance,  it  would  appear  that  in  this 
instance,  as  was  often  the  case  in  such  expeditions,  the  in- 
truders and  those  whom  they  supplanted  combined  to  form 
one  army,  the  Etruscans  joining  with  their  Umbrian  ene- 
mies, and  these  again  joined  by  the  lapygians  whom  the 
Umbrian  settlers  had  driven  towards  the  south.  Neverthe* 
less  the  undertaking  proved  a  failure :  on  this  occasion  at 
leas';  the  superiority  of  the  Greeks  in  the  art  of  war,  and 
the  bravery  of  the  tyrant  Aristodemus,  succeeded  in  repel 
tifig  die  barbarian  assault  on  the  beautiful  seapork 


CHAPTER  IX. 

THB     BTRUBCAK8. 

Trb  Etruscan  people,  or  Ras,*  as  thej  edied  tfaenUi 
selves,  present  a  striking  contrast  uo  the  Latin 
uiioiMU«f.  and  Subellian  Italians  as  well  as  to  the  Greeks. 
They  were  distinguished  from  these  nations  by  their  very 
bodily  structure :  instead  of  the  slender  and  symmetrica] 
proportions  of  the  Greeks  and  Itulians,  the  sculptures  of 
the  Etruscans  exhibit  only  short  sturdy  figures  \?ith  large 
heads  and  thick  arms.  Their  manners  and  customs  also,  so 
far  as  we  are  acquainted  with  them,  point  to  the  conclusion 
that  this  nation  was  originally  quite  distinct  from  the 
Graeco-Italian  stocks.  The  religion  of  the  Tuscans  in  par- 
ticular, presenting  a  gloomy  fantastic  character  and  delight- 
ing in  the  mystical  handling  of  numbers  and  in  wild  and  hor« 
rible  speculations  and  practices,  is  equally  remote  from  the 
clear  rationalism  of  the  Romans  and  the  genial  image-wor« 
ship  of  the  Hellenes.  The  conclusion  which  these  facts  sug- 
gest is  confirmed  by  the  most  important  and  authoritative 
evidence  of  nationality,  the  evidence  of  language.  The  re* 
mains  of  the  Etruscan  tongue  which  have  reached  us,  nu- 
merous as  they  are  and  presenting  so  many  data  to  aid  in 
deciphering  it,  occupy  a  position  of  isolation  so  complete,!  ^• 
that  not  only  has  no  one  hitherto  succeeded  in  its  interpr^ 
tution,  but  no  one  has  been  able  even  to  determine  precise 
ly  its  proper  place  in  the  classificatiou  of  languages.  Two 
periods  in  the  development  of  the  language  may  be  clearly 
distinguished.  In  the  older  period  the  vocalization  of  the 
language  was  completely  carried  out,  and  the  collision  of 

*  Bas-ennae^  with  the  gentile  teimmLtion  mentioned  at  p  167. 


.r 
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two  consonants  was  almost  without  exception  avoided.* 
By  throwing  off  the  vocal  and  consonantal  terminations, 
and  by  the  weakening  or  i  ejection  of  the  vowels,  this  sofb 
and  melodious  language  was  gradually  changed  in  character, 
and  became  intolerably  harsh  and  rugged.f  They  fhangod 
fi>r  example  ramuda/  into  ram&a^  Tarquinius  into  Tareh* 
Ha/,  Minerva  into  Menrvaj  Meneiaos,  Polydeukes,  Alcxan- 
dros,  into  Menle^  PultukCy  JSlcksentre.  The  indistinct  and 
ru^ed  nature  of  their  pronunciation  is  shown  most  clearly 
by  the  fact  that  at  a  very  early  period  the  Etruscans  ceased 
to  distinguish  o  from  u,  b  from  p^  c  from  ^,  d  from  t.  At 
the  same  time  the  accent  was,  as  in  Latin  and  in  the  more 
rugged  Greek  dialects,  uniformly  thrown  back  upon  the 
initial  syllable.  The  aspirate  consonants  were  treated  in  a 
simiLir  fashion ;  while  the  Italians  rejected  them  with  the 
exception  of  the  aspirated  b  or  the  /,  and  the  Greeks,  re- 
versing the  case,  rejected  this  sound  and  retained  the  others 
^,  qp,  Xf  ^^^^  Etruscans  allowed  the  softest  and  most  pleasing 
of  them,  the  g),  to  drop  entirely  except  in  words  borrowed 
from  other  languages,  but  made  use  of  the  othiT  three  to 
an  extraordinary  extent,  even  where  they  had  no  proper 
place;  Thetis  for  example  became  Thethis,  Telephus  The^ 
laphe,  Odysseus  Utuze  or  Uihuze,  Of  the  few  termina- 
tions and  words,  whose  meaning  has  been  ascertained,  the 
greater  part  have  not  the  most  distant  analogy  to  the 
Graeco-Italian  languages;  such  as  the  termination  al  em- 
ployed as  a  designation  of  descent,  frequently  of  descent 
from  the  mother,  e.  g.  Canial,  which  on  a  bilingual  inscrip- 
tion of  Chiusi  is  translated  by  Cainia  natus ;  and  the  ter- 
mination sa  in  the  names  of  women,  used  to  indicate  the 
dan  into  which  they  have  married,  e,  g.  Lecnesa  denoting 
the  spoujte  of  a  Licinius.     Cela  or  clan  with  the  Inflection 

*  To  this  peHod  belong  e.  g.  inBcnptions  od  the  c1ayTa!ses  of  Caere, 
ladi  as,  mintceBumatmima&umarmnlmaiMp^irenaie&^ee^ 
&unasUivluie/Uy  or  mi  ramu&af  laiujinaia, 

f  We  may  form  some  idea  of  the  sound  which  the  language  now  bad 
from  the  oommenceinent  of  the  great  inscription  of  Pe/  isia ;  eiUat  tawta 
iartsul  am^ftiXr  fatdn  velOinaae  stlaafunas  'iicle&caru 
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tlensi  means  son  ;  e^  daughter ;  ril  year ;  the  god  Ilerinea 
becomes  Twrms^  Aphrodite  Turan^  Hephaestos  SethlanM^ 
Rakchos  Fufiuns.  Alongside  of  these  strange  forms  and 
sounds  there  certainly  occur  isolated  analogies  between  the 
Etruscan  and  the  Italian  languages.  Proper  names  are 
formed,  substantially,  afler  the  general  Italian  system.  Thf* 
fipquent  gentile  termination  tnaa  or  ena  *  recurs  in  the  ter 
muiution  tnus  which  is  likewise  of  frequent  occurrence  in 
Italian,  especially  in  Sabellian  dan-names ;  thus  the  Etrus- 
can names  Vivenna  and  Spurinna  correspond  closely  to  the 
Roman  Vibius  or  Vibienus  and  Spurius.  A  number  of 
names  of  divinities,  which  occur  as  Etruscan  on  Etruscan 
monuments  or  in  authors,  have  in  their  roots,  and  to  some 
extent  even  in  their  terminations,  a  form  so  thoroughly 
Latin,  that,  if  these  names  were  really  originally  Etruscan, 
the  two  languages  must  have  been  closely  related  ;  such  ar 
Usil  (sun  and  dawn,  connected  with  ausum^  aurum,  aurora^ 
sol),  Minerva  {menervare),  Lasa  (laseivvs),  Neptunva,  Voh 
iumna.  As  these  analogies,  however,  may  have  had  their 
origin  in  the  subsequent  political  and  religious  relations  be- 
tween the  Etruscans  and  Latins,  and  in  the  accommodations 
and  borrowings  to  which  these  relations  gave  rise,  they  do 
not  invalidate  the  conclusion  to  which  we  are  led  by  the 
other  observed  phenomena,  that  the  Tuscan  language  di^ 
fered  as  widely  from  all  the  Graeco-Italian  dialects  as  did 
the  languages  of  the  Celts  or  of  the  Slavonians.  So  at 
least  it  sounded  to  the  Roman  ear ;  "  Tuscan  and  Grallic " 
were  the  languages  of  barbarians,  ^*  Oscan  and  Volscian " 
were  but  rustic  dialects. 

But,  while  the  Etruscans  differed  thus  widely  from  the 
Oraeco-ltalian  family  of  languages,  no  one  has  yet  succeed- 
ed  in  connecting  them  with  any  other  known  race.  All 
ports  of  dialects  have  been  examined  with  a  view  to  dis 

*  Such  as  Maecenas,  PorseDa,  Tivenna,  Caecina,  Spurinna.  Tlie  row- 
el in  the  penult  is  originally  long,  but  in  consequence  of  the  throwing 
back  of  the  accent  upon  tbo  initial  syllable  is  frequently  shorrened  and 
even  rejected.  Thus  we  find  Poraona,  as  well  as  P  )r96na,  and  Ceiooe  ar 
well  as  Caedna. 
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cover  affinity  with  the  Etruscan,  sometimes  by  simple  in* 
terrogatioiiy  sometimes  by  torture,  but  all  without  exception 
in  vain*  The  geographical  position  of  the  Basque  natioa 
would  naturally  suggest  it  as  not  unlikely  to  be  cognate ; 
but  even  in  the  Basque  language  no  analogies  of  a  decisive 
character  have  been  brought  forward.  As  little  do  the 
Msanty  remi^ns  of  the  Ligurian  language  which  have  reached 
our  time,  consisting  of  local  and  personal  names,  indicate 
any  counection  with  the  Tuscans.  Even  the  extinct  nation 
which  has  constructed  those  enigmatical  sepulchral  towers 
called  Nuraghe  by  thousands  in  the  islands  of  the  Tuscan 
Sea,  especially  in  Sardinia,  cannot  well  be  connected  with 
the  Etruscans,  for  not  a  single  structure  of  the  same  charac 
ter  is  to  be  met  with  in  Etruria.  The  utmost  we  can  say 
is  that  several  traces,  apparently  reliable,  point  to  the  con- 
elusion  that  the  Etruscans  may  be  on  the  whole  included 
among  the  ludo-Germans.  Thus  mi  in  the  beginning  of 
many  of  the  older  inscriptions  is  certainly  c^  ei)a,  and  the 
genitive  form  of  consonantal  stems  veneruf^  rafuvuf  is  ex- 
actly reproduced  in  old  Latin,  corresponding  to  the  old  San- 
scrit termination  as.  In  like  manner  the  name  of  the 
Etruscan  Zeus,  Tina  or  Tinia^  is  probably  connected  with 
the  Sanscrit  dina,  meaning  day,  as  Z€»  is  connected  with 
the  synonymous  diwan.  But,  even  granting  those  points 
of  connection,  the  Etruscan  people  appears  withal  scarcely 
less  isolated.  ^'  The  Etruscans,"  Dionysius  said  long  ago, 
^  are  like  no  other  nation  in  language  and  manners ; "  and 
we  have  nothing  to  add  to  his  statement. 

It  is  equally  difficult  to  determine  from  what  quarter 

the  Etruscans  migrated  into  Italy  ;  nor  is  much 
§5!JJjjJ*^    lost  through  our  inability  to  answer  iho  ques- 

tion,  for  this  migration  belonged  at  any  rate  to 
the  itJancy  of  the  people,  and  their  historical  development 
begin  and  ended  in  Italy.  No  question,  however,  has  been 
handled  with  greater  zeal  than  this,  in  accordance  with  the 
principle  which  induces  antiquaries  especially  to  inquire 
into  what  is  neither  capable  of  being  known  nor  worth  the 
knowing — to  inovire  ^  who  was  Hecuba^s  mother,"  as  the 
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emperor  Tiberius  is  said  to  have  done.  As  the  oldest  and 
most  important  Etruscan  towns  lay  £ir  inland — ^in  fact  w« 
find  not  a  single  Etruscan  town  of  any  n^te  immediately  on 
the  crast  except  Populonia,  which  we  kiow  for  certain  was 
not  oLe  of  the  old  twelve  cities— and  the  movement  of  ths 
Etruscans  in  historical  times  was  from  uorth  to  south,  il 
«eems  probable  that  they  migrated  into  the  peninsula  by 
land.  Indeed  the  low  stage  of  civilization  in  which  we  find 
them  at  first  would  ill  accord  with  the  hypothesis  of  their 
having  migrated  by  sea.  Nations  even  in  the  earliest  times 
crossed  a  strait  as  they  would  a  stream ;  but  to  land  on  the 
west  coast  of  Italy  was  a  very  different  matter.  We  must 
therefore  seek  for  the  earlier  home  of  the  Etruscans  to  the 
west  or  north  of  Italy.  It  is  not  wholly  improbable  that 
thn  Etruscans  may  have  come  into  Italy  over  the  Raetiaii 
Alps ;  for  the  oldest  traceable  settlers  in  the  Orisons  and 
Tyrol,  the  liaeti,  spoke  Etruscan  down  to  historical  times, 
and  their  name  sounds  similar  to  that  of  the  Ras.  These 
may  no  doubt  have  been  a  remnant  of  the  Etruscan  settle- 
ments on  the  Po  ;  but  it  is  at  least  quite  as  likely  that  they 
may  have  been  a  portion  of  the  nation  which  remained  be^ 
hind  in  its  earlier  abode. 

In  glaring  contradiction  to  this  simple  and  natural  view 
Btoi7  of  ibdr  stands  the  story  that  the  Etruscans  were  Lydi- 
Lydianorigixi.  ^^^  ^Yio  had  emigrated  from  Asia.  It  is  very 
ancient :  it  occurs  even  in  Herodotus ;  and  it  reappears  in 
later  writers  with  innumerable  changes  and  additions,  al- 
though several  intelligent  inquirers,  such  as  Dionysius,  em* 
phatically  declared  their  disbelief  in  it,  and  pointed  to  the 
fact  that  there  was  not  the  slightest  apparent  similarity  be- 
tween the  Lydians  and  Etruscans  in  religion,  laws,  manners^ 
or  language.  It  is  possible  that  an  isolated  band  of  pirates 
from  Asia  Minor  may  have  reached  Etruria,  and  that  tl&eir 
adventure  may  have  given  rise  to  such  tales;  but  more 
probably  the  whole  story  rests  on  a  mere  verbal  mistake. 
The  Italian  Etruscans  or  the  Tura^nnqe  (for  this  appears 
to  be  the  original  form  and  the  basis  of  the  Greek  7V^tf« 
froi,  Tv^r^voi^  of  the  Umbrian  Tur^^iy  and  of  the  two  Ro 
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man  forms  Tuaei^  £(ru8ei\  nearly  ooineide  in  name  with 
the  Ljdian  people,  the  To^q^oi  or  perhaps  also  Tvqq^voL 
80  named  from  the  town  Tv^ga,  This  manifestly  accidental 
fesemblanoe  in  name  seems  to  be  in  reality  the  only  foun 
datioQ  for  that  hypothesis — ^not  rendered  more  reliable  by 
its  great  antiquity — and  for  all  the  pile  of  crude  historical 
speculation  that  has  been  reared  upon  it.  By  connecting 
the  amnent  maritime  commerce  of  the  Etruscans  with  the 
piracy  of  the  Lydians,  and  then  by  confounding  (Thucydides 
is  the  £r8t  who  has  demonstrably  done  so)  the  Torrhebian 
pirates,  whether  rightly  or  wrongly,  with  tlie  buccanecnng 
Pelasgians  who  roamed  and  plundered  on  every  sea,  there 
has  been  produced  one  of  the  most  unhappy  complicationa 
of  historical  traditidn.  The  term  Tyrrhenians  denotes 
sometimes  the  Lydian  Torrhebi — ^as  is  the  case  in  the  earli- 
est sources,  sudi  as  the  Homeric  hymns ;  sometimes  under 
the  form  Tyrrheno-Pelasgians  or  simply  that  of  Tyrrheni- 
ans, the  Pelasgian  nation ;  sometimes,  in  fine,  the  Italian 
Etruscans,  although  the  latter  never  came  into  lasting  con- 
tact with  the  Pelasgians  or  Torrhebians,  nor  were  at  all 
connected  with  them  by  common  descent. 

It  is,  an  the  other  hand,  a  matter  of  historical  interest 
SettieiiMBU  ^  determine  what  were  the  oldest  traceable 
EtruKMMin  *^o^®s  of  the  Etruscsns,  and  what  were  their 
ii*iy-  further  movements  when  they  left  these.     Vari- 

ous circumstances  attest  that  before  the  great  Celtic  inva- 
sion they  dwelt  in  th,e  district  to  the  north  of  the  Po,  being 
conterminous  on  the  ^st  along  the  Adige  with  the  Veneti 
of  Illyrian  (Albanian  ?)  descent,  on  fhe  west  with  the  Ligu> 
nans.  This  is  proved  in  particular  by  the  already  men^ 
tioned  rugged  Etruscan  dialect  which  was  still  spoken  in 
(ho  time  of  Livy  by  the  inhabitants  of  the  Baetian  Alps^ 
and  by  the  £ict  that  Mantua  remained  Tuscan  dow  n  to  a 
late  period  To  the  south  of  the  Po  and  at  the  mouths  of 
tb&t  river  Etruscaus  and  Umbrians  were  mingled,  the 
former  as  the  domuiant,  the  latter  as  the  older  race,  which 
had  founded  the  old  commercial  towns  of  llatria  and  SpinSi 
while  the  Tuscans  appear  to  have  been  the  founders  of  Fel 
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sina  (Bologna)  and  Bavenna.  A  long  time  elapaed  ere  tht 
Celte  crossed  the  Po ;  hence  the  Etruscans  and  Umbriaiii 
left  deeper  traces  of  their  existence  on  the  right  bank  of  the 
river  ihan  they  had  done  on  the  left,  which  they  had  to 
abandon  at  an  early  period*  All  the  districts,  however,  to 
the  north  of  the  Apennines  passed  too  rapidly  out  of  the 
hands  of  one  nation  into  those  of  another  to  permit  the 
formation  of  any  continuous  national  development  there. 

Far  more  important  in  an  historical  point  of  view  was 
the  great  settlement  of  the  Tuscans  in  the  land 
which  still  bears  their  name.  Although  Liguri- 
ans  or  Umbrians  were  probably  at  one  time  (p.  160)  settled 
there,  the  traces  of  their  occupation  have  been  almost 
wholly  efiaced  by  the  civilization  of  their  Etruscan  succe»' 
sors.  In  this  region,  which  extends  along  the  coast  from 
Pisae  to  Tarquinii  and  is  shut  in  on  the  east  by  the  A  pen- 
nines,  the  Etruscan  nationality  found  its  permanent  abode 
and  maintained  itself  with  great  tenacity  down  to  the  time 
of  the  empire.  The  northern  boundary  of  the  proper  Tu»> 
can  territory  was  formed  by  the  Araus ;  the  r^on  north 
from  the  Amus  as  &r  as  the  mouth  of  the  Macra  and  the 
Apennines  was  a  debateable  border  land  in  the  possession 
sometimes  of  Ligurians,  sometimes  of  Etruscans,  and  for 
this  reason  larger  settlements  were  not  successful  there. 
The  southern  boundary  was  probably  formed  at  first  by 
the  Ciminian  Forest,  a  chain  of  hills  south  of  Viterbo,  and 
St  a  later  period  by  the  Tiber,  We  have  already  (p.  161) 
noticed  the  fact  that  the  territory  between  the  Ciminian 
range  and  the  Tiber  ^ith  the  towns  of  Sutrium,  Nepete, 
Falerii,  Veil,  and  Caere  appears  to  have  been  taken  po8ses< 
sion  of  by  the  Etruscans  at  a  period  connderably  later  than 
the  more  northern  district,  possibly  not  earlier  than  in  the 
seoc  nd  century  of  Bonie,  and  that  the  original  Italian  popu- 
lation must  have  maintained  its  ground  in  this  region,  esp6> 
dally  ic  Falerii,  although  in  a  relation  of  dependence. 

From  the  time  at  which  the  river  Tiber  became  the  line 
B«iationi  of     of  demarcation  between  Etruria  on  the  one  side 
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toiAtium.       and  Umbna  and  Latium  on  the  othoi;   peac^ 
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ful  relations  probably  upon  the  wnole  prevailed  in  that 
quarter,  and  no  essential  change  seems  to  have  taken  place 
In  the  boundary  line,  at  least  so  &r  as  concerned  the  La1> 
m  frontier.  Vividly  as  the  Romans  were  improased  bj 
the  feeling  that  the  Etruscan  was  a  foreigner,  while  iIm 
Latin  was  their  countryman,  they  yet  seem  to  have  stood 
in  much  less  fear  of  attack  or  of  danger  from  the  ri^ht 
bank  of  the  river  than,  for  example,  from  their  kinsmen  in 
Gabii  and  Alba ;  and  this  was  natural,  for  they  were  pro- 
tected in  that  direction  not  merely  by  the  broad  stream 
which  formed  a  natural  boundary,  but  also  by  the  circum- 
stance, so  momentous  in  its  bearing  on  the  mercantile  and 
political  development  of  Rome,  that  none  of  the  more  pow- 
erful Etruscan  towns  lay  immediately  on  the  river,  as  did 
Borne  on  the  Latin  bank.  The  Veientes  were  the  nearest 
to  the  Tiber,  and  it  was  with  them  that  Rome  and  Latium 
came  most  frequently  into  serious  conflict,  especially  for 
the  possession  of  Fidenae,  which  served  the  Veientes  as  a 
sort  of  tUe  du  pant  on  the  left  bank  just  as  the  Janiculum 
served  the  Romans  on  the  right,  and  which  was  sometimes 
in  the  hands  of  the  Latins,  sometimes  in  those  of  the 
Etruscans*  The  relations  of  Rome  with  the  somewhat 
more  distant  Caere  were  on  the  whole  far  more  peaceful 
and  friendly  than  those  which  we  usually  find  subsisting 
between  neighbours  in  early  times.  There  are  doubtless 
vague  legends,  reaching  back  to  times  of  distant  antiquity, 
about  contests  between  Latium  and  Caere ;  Mezentius  the 
king  of  Caere,  for  instance,  is  asserted  to  have  obtained 
great  victories  over  the  Latins,  and  to  have  imposed  upon 
them  a  wine4ax;  but  evidence  much  more  definite  than 
that  which  attests  a  former  state  of  feud  is  supplied  by  tra» 
dition  as  to  an  especially  close  connection  between  the  two 
ancient  centres  of  commercial  and  maritime  intercourse  in 
Latium  and  Etruria,  Reliable  traces  of  any  advance  of 
the  Etruscans  beyond  the  Tiber,  by  land,  are  altogether 
wanting.  It  is  true  that  Etruscans  are  named  in  the  first 
ranks  of  the  great  barbarian  host,  which  Aristodemus  anr 
nihilated  in  230  u.c.  under  the  walls  of  Cumt^ 
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(p.  165) ;  but,  even  5f  we  regard  this  account  as  deserv- 
ing credit  in  all  its  details,  it  only  shows  that  the  Etrus- 
cans had  taken  part  in  a  great  plundering  expedition.  It  ii 
fiir  more  important  to  observe  that  south  of  the  Tiber  m* 
Etruscan  settlement  can  be  pointed  out  as  having  owed  Its 
origin  to  founders  who  came  by  land ;  and  that  no  indication 
irhaievci  is  discernible  of  any  serious  pressure  by  the  Etrus- 
cans upon  the  Latin  nation.  The  possession  of  the  Janiculum 
and  of  both  banks  of  the  mouth  of  the  Tiber  remained,  so  far 
as  we  can  see,  undisputed  in  the  hands  of  the  Romans.  As  to 
the  migrations  of  bodies  of  Etruscans  to  Rome,  we  find  an 
isolated  statement  drawn  from  Tuscan  annals,  that  a  Tuscan 
bond,  led  by  Caelius  Vivenna  of  Volsinii  and  after  his  death 
by  his  faithful  companion  Mastarna,  was  conducted  by  the 
latter  to  Rome  and  settled  there  on  the  Caelian  Mount. 
We  may  hold  the  account  to  be  trustworthy,  although  the 
addition  that  this  Mastarna  became  king  in  Rome  under  the 
name  of  Servius  Tullius  is  certainly  nothing  but  an  im« 
probable  conjecture  of  the  archaeologists  who  busied  them- 
selves with  legendary  parallels.  The  name  of  the  "  Tuscan 
quarter "  at  the  foot  of  the  Palatine  (p.  80)  points  to  a 
similar  settlement. 

It  can  hardly,  moreover,  be  doubted  that  the  last  r^al 
The  iv«w  family  which  ruled  over  Rome,  that  of  the  Tar- 
''**"•  quins,  was  .of  Etruscan  origin,  whether  it  be- 

longed to  Tarquinii,  as  the  legend  asserts,  or  to  Caere, 
where  the  family  tomb  of  the  Tarchnas  has  recently  been 
discovered.  The  female  name  Tanaquil  or  Tanchvil  intei^ 
woven  with  the  legend,  while  it  is  not  Latin,  is  common  in 
Etruria.  But  the  traditional  story — according  to  which 
Tarquin  was  the  son  of  a  Greek  who  had  migrated  from 
Corinth  to  Tarquinii,  and  came  to  settle  in  Rome  as  a  m^ 
ioikoa — is  neither  history  nor  legend,  and  the  histoi?cal 
chain  of  events  is  manifestly  in  this  instance  not  entangiod 
merely,  but  completely  torn  asunder.  If  anything  at  aU 
can  be  deduced  from  this  tradition  beyond  the  bare  and 
really  uuimportant  £ict  that  at  last  a  family  of  Tuscan  d^ 
scent  swayed  the  regal  sceptre  in  Rome,  it  can  only  be  held 
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88  impljing  that  this  dominion  of  a  man  of  Tuscan  origin 
ought  not  to  bo  viewed  either  as  a  dominion  of  the  Tuscans 
or  of  any  one  Tuscan  community  over  Rome,  or  conversely 
as  the  dominion  of  Rome  over  southern  Etruria.  There  is, 
in  fact,  no  sufficient  groimd  either  for  the  one  hypothesis  vt 
for  the  other.  TTie  history  of  the  Tarquins  had  its  theatro 
In  Latium,  not  in  Etruria ;  and  Etruria,  so  far  as  we  car- 
see,  during  the  whole  regal  period  exercised  no  influence  of 
any  essential  moment  on  cither  the  language  or  customs  of 
Rome,  and  did  not  at  all  interrupt  the  regular  developmcnl 
of  the  Roman  state  or  of  the  Latin  league. 

The  cause  of  this  comparatively  passive  attitude  of 
Etruria  towards  the  neighbouring  land  of  Latium  is  prob- 
ably to  be  sought  partly  in  the  struggles  of  the  Etruscans 
with  the  Celts  on  the  Po,  which  it  is  probable  that  the  Celts 
did  not  cross  until  after  the  expulsion  of  the  kings  from 
Rome,  and  partly  in  the  tendency  of  the  Etruscan  people 
towards  seafaring  and  the  acquisition  of  a  supremacy  on  the 
sea  and  seaboard — a  tendency  decidedly  exhibited  in  their 
settlements  in  Campania,  and  of  which  we  shall  speak  more 
fully  in  the  next  chapter. 

The  Tuscan  constitution,  like  the  Greek. and  Latin,  wa& 
based  on  the  gradual  transition  of  the  commu- 


maiwaZ^      nity  to  an  urban  life.    The  early  direction  of 
***"  the  national  energies  towards  navigation,  trade, 

and  manufactures  appears  to  have  called  into  existetic« 
urban  commonwealths,  in  the  strict  sense  of  the  term,  eai- 
lior  in  Etruria  thao  elsewhere  in  Italy.  Caere  is  the  first 
of  all  the  Italian  towns  that  is  mentioned  in  Greek  records. 
On  the  other  hand  we  find  that  the  Etruscans  had  on  the 
whole  less  of  the  ability  and  the  disposition  for  war  than 
the  Romans  and  Sabellians :  the  un-Italian  custom  of  em- 
ploying mercenaries  to  fight  for  them  occurs  among  the 
Etruscans  at  a  very  early  period.  The  oldest  constitution 
of  the  communities  must  in  its  general  outlines  have  r^ 
sembled  that  of  Rome.  Kings  or  Lucumones  ruled.  po» 
sessing  similar  insignia  and  probably  therefore  a  similai 
plenitude  of  power  with  the  Roman  kings.     A  strict  line  of 
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ieiiiarcation  separated  the  nobles  from  the  common  people. 
The  resemblance  in  the  clan-organization  is  attested  by  ths 
analogy  of  the  systems  of  names ;  only,  among  the  Etrus* 
cans,  descent  on  the  mother's  side  received  nmch  more  con- 
sideration than  in  Roman  law.  The  constitution  of  theif 
league  appears  to  have  been  very  lax.  It  did  not  embmot 
the  whole  nation ;  the  northern  and  the  Campaaian  £tni»^ 
cans  were  associated  in  confederacies  of  their  own,  jfust  in 
the  same  way  as  the  communities  of  Etruria  proper.  Each 
of  these  leagues  consisted  of  twelve  communities,  which 
recognized  a  metropolis,  espedally  for  purposes  of  worship, 
and  a  federal  head  or  rather  a  high  priest^  but  appear  to 
have  been  substantially  equal  in  respect  of  rights ;  while 
some  of  them  at  least  were  so  powerftil  that  neither  could 
a  hegemony  establish  itself,  nor  could  the  central  authority 
attain  consolidation.  In  Etruria  proper  Volsinii  was  the 
metropolis ;  of  the  rest  of  its  twelve  towns  we  know  by 
trustworthy  tradition  only  Perusia,  Vetulonium,  Volci,  and 
Tarquinii.  It  was,  however,  quite  as  unusual  for  the  Etrus- 
cans really  to  act  in  concert,  as  it  was  for  the  Latin  con- 
federacy to  do  otherwise.  Wars  were  ordinarily  carried  on 
by  a  single  community,  which  endeavoured  to  interest  in  its 
cause  such  of  its  neighbours  as  it  could ;  and  when  an  ex- 
ceptional case  occurred  in  which  war  was  resolved  on  by 
the  league,  individual  towns  very  frequently  kept  aloof 
from  it.  The  Etruscan  confederations  appear  to  have  been 
from  the  first — ^still  more  than  the  other  Italian  leagues 
formed  on  a  similar  basis  of  national  a£nity— -deficient  in  s 
firm  and  paramount  central  authority. 


CHAPTER  X. 
ffBi  aauAKiB  ur  italt. — ^mabitdcb  nvFaxMAor  or  iBi 

TUB0AN8   AVD  OABTHAOISIAirS. 

In  the  history  of  the  nations  of  antiquity  a  gradual 
itnittifma  of  ^^^°  Ushered  in  the  day ;  and  in  their  case  too 
Italy  yith       the  dawn  was  in  the  east.     While  the  Italian 
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peninsula  still  lay  enveloped  in  the  dim  twilight 
of  momlngy  the  regions  of  the  eastern  hasin  of  the  Mcdi* 
terranean  had  already  emerged  into  the  full  light  of  a  varied 
and  richly  developed  civilization.  It  falls  to  the  lot  of  most 
nations  in  the  early  stages  of  their  development  to  be 
taught  and  trained  by  some  rival  sister^nation ;  and  such 
was  destined  to  be  in  an  eminent  degree  the  lot  of  the  peo- 
ples of  Italy.  The  circumstances  of  its  geographical  posi- 
tion, however,  prevented  this  influence  from  being  brought 
to  bear  upon  the  peninsula  by  land.  No  trace  is  to  be 
foand  of  any  resort  in  early  times  to  the  difficult  route  by 
land  between  Italy  and  Greece.  There  were  in  all  prob- 
ability from'  time  immemorial  tracks  for  purposes  of  traffic, 
leading  from  Italy  to  the  lands  beyond  the  Alps ;  the  oldest 
route  of  the  amber  trade  from  the  Baltic  joined  the  Medi- 
terranean at  the  mouth  of  the  Po— on  which  account  the 
delta  of  the  Po  appears  in  Greek  legend  as  the  native  coun- 
try of  amber — and  this  route  was  joined  by  another  leading 
across  the  peninsula  over  the  Apennines  to  Pisae;  but 
(lx>m  these  regions  no  elements  of  civilisation  could  come 
to  the  Italians.  It  was  the  seafaring  nations  of  the  east 
that  brought  to  Italy  whatever  foreign  culture  reached  1 1  in 
early  times. 

The  oldest  civilized  nation  on  the  shores  of  the  Mediter- 
ranean, the  Egyptians,  were  not  a  seafaring  people,  and 

8* 
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therefore  they  exercised  no  influence  on  Italy.  But  th€ 
same  may  be  with  almost  equal  truth  affirmed  of  the  Phoe- 
pj^^^^jjj^  nicians.     It  is  true  that,  issuing  from  their  nar» 

nan«iii  row  home  on  the  extreme  eastern  verge  of  the 

Mediterranean,  they  were  the  first  of  all  kno^a 
races  to  rentnre  forth  in  floating  houses  on  the  bosom  of  the 
deep,  at  first  for  the  purpose  of  fishing  and  dredging,  but 
Bocn  also  for  the  prosecution  of  trade.  They  were  the  first 
to  open  up  maritime  ^commerce ;  and  at  an  incredibly  early 
period  they  traveraed  the  Mediterranean  even  to  its  furthest 
extremity  in  the  west.  Maritime  stations  of  the  Phoeni- 
cians appear  on  almost  all  its  coasts  earlier  than  those  o/ 
the  Hellenes:  in  Ilellas  itself,  in  Crete  and  Cyprus,  in 
Egypt,  Libya,  and  Spain,  and  likewise  on  the  western  Ital- 
ian main.  Thacydides  tells  us  that  all  around  Sicily,  before 
the  Greeks  came  thither  or  at  least  before  they  had  estab- 
lished themselves  there  in  atiy  considerable  numbers,  the 
Phoenicians  had  set  up  their  fiictories  on  the  headlands  and 
islets,  not  with  a  view  to  territorial  aggrandizement,  but  for 
the  sake  of  trading  with  the  natives.  But  it  was  otherwise 
in  the  case  of  continental  Italy.  No  reliable  indication  has 
hitherto  been  given  of  the  existence  of  any  Phoenician  set- 
tlement there  excepting  one,  a  Punic  factory  at  Caere,  the 
memory  of  which  has  been  preserved  partly  by  the  appella- 
tion Punicum  given  to  a  little  village  on  the  Caerite  coast, 
partly  by  the  other  name  of  the  town  of  Caere  itself, 
Agylla,  which  is  not,  as  idle  fiction  asserts,  of  Pelade 
origin,  but  is  a  Phoenician  word  signifying  the  •*ronnd 
town  *'— precisely  the  appearance  which  Caere  presents 
when  seen  from  the  sea.  That  this  station  and  any  similar 
establishments  which  may  have  elsewhere  existed  on  the 
eoasts  of  Italy  were  neither  of  much  importance  nor  of 
long  standing,  is  evident  from  their  having  disappeared 
almost  without  leaving  a  trace.  We  have  not  the  smallest 
reason  to  think  them  older  than  the  Hellenic  settlements  of 
a  similar  kind  on  the  same  coasts.  An  evidence  of  no 
slight  weight  that  Latium  at  least  first  became  acquainted 
with  the  men  of  Canaan  through  the  medium  of  the  Hel 
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lencs  19  furnished  by  the  Latin  name  *^Poeni,'*  which  is 
borrowed  from  the  Greelc.  A.li  the  oldest  relation?,  indeed, 
of  the  Italians  to  the  civilization  of  the  east  point  decidedly 
towards  Greece ;  and  the  rise  of  the  Phoenician  factory  a* 
Caere  may  be  very  well  explained,  without  resorting  to  tht 
pre-Hellenic  period,  by  the  subsequent  well^nown  lElationi 
between  the  commercial  state  of  Caere  and  C-aithage.  h 
fact,  n'hen  we  recall  the  circumstance  that  the  earliest  navi- 
gation was  and  continued  to  be  essentially  of  a  coasting 
character,  it  is  plain  that  scarcely  any  country  on  the  Medi« 
terranean  lay  so  remote  from  the  Phoenicians  as  the  Italian 
mainland.  They  could  only  reach  it  from  the  west  coast 
of  Greece  or  from  Sicily  ;  and  it  is  very  probable  that  the 
seamanship  of  the  Hellenes  became  developed  early  enough 
to  anticipate  the  Phoenicians  in  braving  the  dangers  of  the 
Adriatic  and  of  the  Tyrrhene  seas.  There  is  no  ground 
therefore  for  the  assumption  that  any  direct  influence  was 
originally  exercised  by  the  Phoenicians  over  the  Italians. 
To  the  subsequent  relations  between  the  Phoenicians  hold- 
ing the  supremacy  of  the  western  Mediterranean  and  the 
Italians  inhabiting  the  shores  of  the  Tyrrhene  sea  our  nar- 
rative will  return  in  the  sequel. 

To  all  appearance  the  Hellenic  mariners  were  the  first 
Qreeki  in  among  the  inhabitants  of  the  eastern  basin  of 
i'*iy-  the  Mediterranean  to  navigate  the  coasfir  of- 

Jtaly.v  Of  the  important  questions  however  as  to  the  re- 
gion from  which,  and  as  to  the  period  at  which,  the  Greeic 
seafarers  came  thither,  only  the  former  admits  of  being 
answered  with  ^me  degree  of  precision  and  fulness.  The 
Aeolian  and  Ionian  coast  of  Asia  Minor  was  the 
the  Greek  region  where  Hellenic  maritime  traffic  first  be* 
^"^''*"***  came  developed  on  a  large  scale,  and  whence 
issued  the  Greeks  who  explored  the  interi<)r  of  the  Black 
Sea  on  tfae  one  hand  and  the  coasts  of  Italy  on  the  other. 
The  name  of  the  Ionian  Sea,  which  was  retained  by  the 
waters  intervening  between  Epirus  and  Sicily,  and  that  of 
tfae  Ionian  gulf,  the  term  by  which  the  Greeks  in  earlier 
tiroes  designated  the  Adriatic"  Sea,  are  memorials  of  th« 
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bet  thst  the  southern  and  eaatam  coasts  of  Italy  were  onM 
disoovered  by  seaTarers  from  Ionia,  The  cldeet  Greek  nt 
tlement  in  Italy,  Kyme,  was,  as  ita  name  and  l^end  tell, 
founded  by  the  town  of  the  same  name  on  the  Anatolian 
vosst.  According  to  trustworlhy  Hellenio  tradition,  Ihs 
Phocaeana  of  Asia  Minor  were  the  first  of  the  Hellenes  to 
traverse  the  more  remote  western  sea.  Other  Greeks  seen 
followed  in  the  paths  which  those  of  Asia  Minor  had  opened 
up ;  lonians  from  Naxos  and  from  Chalds  in  Euboea, 
Aohseaus,  Loorians,  Bhodians,  Corinthians,  H«^rians,  Me»- 
ionians,  Spartans.  After  the  disoovery  of  America  the 
dvilised  nations  of  Europe  vied  witJi  one  another  in  send* 
ing  out  expeditions  and  forming  settlements  there ;  and  the 
new  settlers  when  located  amidst  barbarians  reoogniied 
tbeir  common  character  and  common  interenta  as  civilised 
Europeans  more  strongly  than  they  had  done  in  their  former 
home.  So  it  was  with  the  new  discorery  of  the  Greelis. 
The  privilege  of  navigating  the  western  waters  and  settling 
<m  the  western  laud  was  not  the  ezolusive  property  of  a 
single  Greek  province  or  of  a  »ngle  Greek  stock,  but  a 
common  good  for  the  whole  Hellenic  nation ;  and,  just  as 
in  the  formation  of  the  new  North  American  world,  Eng- 
lish and  French,  Dutch  and  German  settlements  became 
mingled  and  blended,  Greek  Sicniy  and  "  Great  Greece " 
becane  peopled  by  a  mixture  of  all  sorts  of  Hellenic  races 
often  BO  amalgamated  as  to  be  no  longer  distinguishable. 
Leaving  out  of  account  some  settlements  occupying  a  more 
isolated  poution — such  as  that  of  the  Locrians  with  its  o& 
sets  Hipponium  and  Medama,  and  the  settlement  of  the 
Phocaeans  which  was  not  founded  till  towards  the  dose  of 
this  period,  Hyele  (Velia,  Elea)— we  may  distinguish  in  a 
general  view  three  leading  groups.  The  original  Ionian 
group,  oomprehended  under  the  name  of  the  Chalcidian 
r  Greek  settle 
Sicily  Zanklc 
itini,  and  Hi 
baris  and  th« 
Hie  Doriat 
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group  oomprehended  Syracuse^  Gela,  Agrigentunii  and  ihe 
iDajority  of  the  Sicilian  colonies,  while  in  Italy  nothing  be> 
loi^ged  to  it  but  Taraa  (Tarentum)  and  its  offset  Hera^Jea. 
On  the  whole  the  preponderance  lay  with  Uie  immigrants 
who  belonged  to  the  more  ancient  Hellenic  influx,  that  of 
the  loniana  and  the  stoics  settled  in  the  Pe'ioponnesus  be* 
fore  the  Doric  immigration.  Among  the  Dorians  only 
oommunitiee  with  a  mixed  population,  such  as  Corinth  and 
Megar%  took  any  leading  part ;  the  purely  Doric  provinces 
had  but  a  subordii^ate  share  in  the  movement.  This  result 
was  naturally  to  be  expected,  for  the  lonians  were  from 
ancient  times  a  trading  and  seafaring  people,  while  it  was 
only  at  a  comparatively  late  period  that  the  Dorian  stocks 
descended  from  their  inland  mountains  to  the  seaboard,  and 
they  always  kept  aloof  from  maritime  commerce.  The 
difierent  groups  of  immigrants  are  very  clearly  distinguish^ 
able,  especially  by  their  monetary  standards.  The  Phocae- 
an  settlers  coin^  according  to  the  Babylonian  standard 
which  prevailed  in  Asia.  The  Chalcidian  towns  followed  in 
the  earliest  times  the  Aeginetan,  in  other  words,  that  which 
originally  prevailed  throughout  all  European  Greece,  and 
more  especially  the  modification  of  it  which  is  found  occur* 
ring  in  Euboea.  The  Achaean  communities  coined  by  the 
Corinthian  standard ;  aud  lastly  the  Doric  colonies  followed 
that  which  Solon  introduced  in  Attica  in  the  year  of  Rome 
160,  with  the  exception  of  Tarentum  and  Hera- 
dea  which  in  their  principal  pieces  adopted 
rather  the  standard  of  their  Achaean  neighbours  than  that 
of  the  Dorians  in  Sicily. 

The  dates  of  the  earlier  voyages  and  settlements  will 

probably  always  remain  enveloped  in  darkjiess* 

G^^bnnL-     We  may  still,  however,  distinctly  recognize  a 


fratton.  certain  order  of  sequence.  In  the  oldest  Greek 
doonment^  which  belongs,  like  the  earliest  intercourse  with 
the  west,  to  the  lonians  of  Asia  Miaor — the  Homeric  poems 
—the  h^rison  scarcely  extends  beyond  the  eastern  basin  of 
the  Mediterranean.  Sailors  driven  by  storms  into  ths 
▼cstem  sea  might  have  brought  to  Asia  Minor  accounts  of 
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the  existeii<x>  of  a  western  land  and  possibly  :il80  of  itt 
w^hirlpools  and  island-mountains  Yomiting  fire :  but  in  tKo 
age  of  the  Homeric  poetry  there  was  an  utter  want  of  rei^ 
liable  information  respecting  Sicily  and  Italy,  even  in  that 
Greek  land  which  was  the  earliest  to  enter  into  intercourse 
with  the  west ;  and  the  story-tellers  and  poets  of  the  east 
oould  without  fear  of  contradiction  fill  the  vacant  realms 
of  the  west,  as  those  of  the  west  in,  their  turn  filled  the 
fiibulous  east,  with  their  castles  in  the  air./^^  the  poems 
of  Hesiod  the  outlines  of  Italy  and  SicHly  appear  better  de- 
fined ;  there  is  some  acquaintance  with  the  native  names  of 
tribes,  mountains,  and  cities  in  both  countries ;  but  Italy  is 
still  regarded  as  a  group  of  islands.  On  the  other  hand  in 
all  the  literature  subsequent  to  Hesiod  Sicily  and  even  the 
whole  coast  of  Italy  appear  as  known,  at  least  in  a  genera] 
sense,  to  the  Hellenes.  The  order  of  sucoession  of  the 
Greek  settlements  may  in  like  manner  be  ascertained  with 
some  degree  of  precision.  Thucydides  evidently  regarded 
Cumae  as  the  earliest  settlement  of  note  in  the  west ;  and 
certainly  he  was  not  mistaken.  It  is  true  that  many  a 
landing-place  lay  nearer  at  hand  for  the- Greek  mariner,  but 
none  were  so  well  protected  from  storms  and  from  bai^ 
barians  as  the  island  of  Ischia,  upon  which  the  town  was 
originally  situated  ;  and  that  such  were  the  prevailing  con- 
siderations that  led  to  this  settlement,  is  evident  from  the 
very  position  which  was  subsequently  selected  for  it  on  the 
main  land — the  steep  but  we]l-pi*otected  oliif,  which  still 
bears  to  the  present  day  the  venerable  name  of  the  Ani^ 
tolian  mother-city.  Nowhere  in  Italy,  accordingly,  wefe 
the  Gcenes  of  the  legends  of  Asia  Minor  so  vividly  and 
tenaciously  localised  as  in  the  district  of  Cumae,  where  the 
earliest  voyagers  to  the  west,  full  of  those  legends  of  west^ 
cm  wonders,  firat  stepped  upon  the  fabled  land  and  Icfl  tho 
trices  of  that  world  of  story  which  they  believed  that  they 
were  treading  in  the  rocks  of  the  Sirens  and  the  lake  of 
Avemus  leading  to  the  lower  world.  On  the  supposition* 
moreover,  that  it  was  in  Cumae  that  the  Greeks  first  be^ 
came  the  neighbours  of  the'  Italians,  it  is  easy  to  exp?tii> 
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why  the  nam^  of  that  Italian  stock  which  was  settled  inim^ 
diately  around  Curoae,  the  name  of  Opicnns,  came  to  b« 
eif  ployed  by  them  for  centuries  afterwards  to  designate  the 
Italians  collectively.  There  is  a  farther  credible  tradition, 
that  a  considerable  interval  elapsed  between  the  settlemeik 
at  Cumae  and  the  main  Hellenic  immigration  into  Ijower 
Italy  and  Sicily,  and  that  in  this  immigration  lonians  from 
Cfaalcis  and  from  Naxos  took  the  lead.  Naxos  in  Sicily  is 
said  to  have  been  the  oldest  of  all  the  Greek  towns  founded 
by  strict  colonization  in  Italy  or  Sicily ;  the  Achaean  and 
Dorian  colonizations  followed,  but  not  until  a  later  period. 

It  appears,  however,  to  be  quite  impossible  to  fix  the 
dates  of  this  series  of  events  with  even  approximate  aocu- 
Jucy.  The  founding  of  the  Achaean  dty  of  Sybaris  in 
ivt  33  17.0.,  and  that  of  the  Dorian  city  Tarentum 

yoSp  in  46  u.c.,  may  be  taken  as  a  basis  in  such  nn 

enquiry-^the  most  ancient  dates  in  Italian  his- 
tory, the  correctness  or  at  least  approximation  to  correct- 
ness of  which  may  be  looked  upon  as  established.  But 
how  far  beyond  that  epoch  the  earlier  Ionian  colonies 
reached  back,  is  quite  as  uncertain  as  is  the  age  which  gave 
birth  to  the  poems  of  Hesiod  or  even  of  Homer.  If  He- 
rodotus is  correct  in  the  period  which  he  assigns  to  Homer, 
the  Greeks  were  still  unacquainted  with  Italy  a 
century  before  the  foundation  of  Rome.  The 
date  thus  assigned  however,  like  all  other  statements  re- 
specting the  Homeric  age,  is  matter  not  of  testimony,  but 
of  inference ;  and  any  one  who  carefully  weighs  the  history 
of  the  Italian  alphabets  as  well  as  the  remarkable  fact  that 
the  Italians  had  become  acquainted  with  the  Greek  nation 
before  the  newer  name  ''  Hellenes "  had  supplanted  the 
older  national  designation  "  Graeci,"  *  will  be  inclined  to 

*  The  n&me  Graeci  is,  like  that  of  HelleneB,  afisocs&ted  with  the  pri- 
toidre  aeat  of  Greek  civilization,  the  mterior  of  Epinis  and  the  region  of 
Dodona.  In  the  Eoai  of  Heaiod  it  Btili  appears  a  collective  name  for  the 
nation,  although  it  ia  manifest  that  it  is  intentionally  thrown  into  the 
ihade  and  rendered  snbordinate  to  that  of  Hellenes.  The  latter  does  not 
occur  in  Homer,  but  in  addidon  to  Hesiod  it  is  found  in  Arch* 
llochus  about  the  year  SOu.o,  and  it  may  very  well  ijavf 
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refer  the  ea/liest  intercourse  of  the  Italians  with  the  Greeks 
to  an  age  considerably  more  remote. 

The  history  of  the  Italian  and  Sicilian  Greeks  forms  no 
i^  ^  duumsui  jf  p&iii  of  the  history  of  Italy ;  the  Hellenic  colo- 
SS.%^  nists  of  the  west  always  retuned  the  closest 
^^^  connection  with  their  original  home  and  particir 

pated  in  tlie  national  festivaU  and  privileges  of  IleHenes. 
But  it  is  of  importance  even  as  bearing  on  Italy,  that  we 
should  indicate  the  diversities  of  character  that  prevailed  in 
the  Greek  settlements  there,  and  at  least  exhibit  some  of 
the  leading  features  which  enabled  the  Greek  colonization 
to  exercise  so  varied  an  influence  on  Italy. 

Of  all  the  Greek  settlements,  that  which  retained  most 
The  LwfM  thoroughly  its  distinctive  character  and  was 
A(£Un  ^^^^  afieoted  by  influences  from  without  was  the 
dtiei.  settlement  which  gave  birth  to  the  league  of  the 

Achaean  cities,  composed  of  the  towns  of  Siris,  Pandosia, 
Metabus  or  Metapontum,  Sybaris  with  its  offsets  Posidonia 
and  Laus,  Croton,  Caulonia,  Temesa,  Terina,  and  Pyxus, 
These  colonists,  taken  as  a  whole,  belonged  to  a  Greek 
stock  which  steadfastly  adhered  to  its  own  peculiar  dialect 
(distinguished  from  the  Doric,  with  which  in  other  respects 
it  had  most  aflinity,  e,  g,  by  the  want  of  the  h)  and  retained 
no  less  stead&stly  the  old  national  Hellenic  mode  of  writ- 
ing, instead  of  adopting  the  more  recent  alphabet  which  had 
elsewhere  come  into  general  use ;  and  which  preserved  its 
own  nationality  as  distinguished  jfrom  the  barbarians  and 
from  other  Greeks  by  the  firm  bond  of  a  federal  coustitii- 

come  into  ubo  oon^iderably  earlier  pancker,  Omek,  d,  Alt,  i!L  18, 556). 
Before  this  period,  therefore,the  Italians  had  already  attained  so  eztensiTS 
tn  acquaintance  with  the  Greeks,  that  they  knew  not  only  how  to  name 
the  individual  tribe,  but  how  to  deBignate  the  nation  by  a  coUootlTe  tarnw 
It  is  difficult  to  siee  how  we  can  reconcile  with  this  &ct  the  statement  that  a 
eentoiy  before  the  foundation  of  Rome  Italy  was  still  quite  unknown  to  th« 
Greeks  of  Asia  Minor.  We  shall  speak  of  the  alphabet  below  ;  Its  historj 
yields  entirely  similar  results.  It  may  perhaps  be  characterised  as  a  rash  stef 
to  rqect  the  statement  of  Herodotus  respecting  the  age  of  Homer  on  thi 
strength  of  such  considerations ;  but  is  there  no  rashness  ui  followinf 
Implieitly  the  guidance  of  tradition  in  questions  of  this  kind  f 
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don.  The  language  of  Polybius  regarding  the  Achaean 
Bymmachj  in  the  Peloponnesus  may  be  applied  also  to 
these  Italian  Achaeans ;  "  not  only  did  they  live  in  federal 
and  friendly  communion,  but  they  made  use  of  the  same 
lawsy  and  the  same  weights,  measures,  and  coins,  as  well  aa 
of  the  same  magistrates,  councillors,  and  judges." 

This  league  of  the  Achaean  cities  was  strictly  a  colcMii- 
aaUon.  The  cities  had  no  harbours — Croton  alone  had  a 
paltry  roadstead — and  they  had  no  commerce  of  their  own ; 
ohe  Sybarite  prided  himself  on  growing  gray  between  the 
bridges  of  his  lagoon-city,  and  Milesians  and  Etruscans 
bought  and  sold  for  him.  These  Achaean  Greeks,  howeveri 
were  not  in  possession  merely  of  a  narrow  belt  along  the 
eoast,  but  ruled  from  sea  to  sea  in  the  "  land  of  wine''  ind 
^  of  oxen  "  {OwwfQiOt  *ItaXia)  or  the  ''  great  Hellas ; "  the 
native  agricultural  population  was  compelled  to  farm  their 
lands  and  to  pay  to  them  tribute  in  the  character  of  clients 
or  even  of  serfs,  Sybaris — in  its  time  the  largest  city  in 
Italy— exercised  dominion  over  four  barbarian  tribes  and 
five-and-twenty  townships,  and  was  able  to  found  Laus  and 
Posidonia  on  the  other  sea.  The  surprisingly  fertile  low 
grounds  of  the  Crathis  and  Bradanus  yielded  a  superabun* 
dant  produce  to  the  Sybarites  and  Metapontines — ^it  was 
there  perhaps  that  grain  was  first  cultivated  for  exportation. 
The  height  of  prosperity  which  these  states  in  a  very  short 
time  attained  is  strikingly  attested  by  the  only  surviving 
works  of  art  of  these  Italian  Achaeans,  their  coins  of  chaste 
antiquely  beautiful  workmanship — ^the  earliest  monuments 
of  art  and  writing  in  Italy  which  we  possess,  as  it  can  be 
shown  that  they  had  already  begun  to  be  coined 
in  174  u.  0.  These  coins  show  that  the  Achae- 
ans of  the  west  did  not  simply  participate  in  the  noble  d& 
relopment  of  plastic  art  that  was  at  this  very  time  taking 
place  in  the  motherland,  but  were  even  superior  in  technical 
ikilL  Por,  while  the  silver  pieces  which  were  in  use  about 
that  time  in  Greece  proper  and  among  the  Dorians  in  Italy 
were  thick,  often  stamped  only  on  one  side,  and  in  gene  ral 
without  inscription,  the  Italian  Achaeans  with  great  and  )p 
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dependent  ski]]  struclc  from  two  similar  dies  partly  out  in 
relief,  partly  sunk,  large  thin  silver  coins  always  furnished 
with  inscriptions  and  displaying  the  advanced  organization 
of  a  civilized  state  in  the  mode  of  impression,  by  which 
ihoy  were  carefully  protected  from  the  process  of  counter- 
feiting usual  in  tliat  age — the  plating  of  inferior  metal  with 
thin  silver-foil. 

Nevertheless  this  rapid  bloom  bore  no  fmlt.  Even 
Greeks  speedily  lost  all  elasticity  of  body  and  of  mind  in  a 
life  of  indolence,  in  which  their  energies  were  never  tried 
either  by  vigorous  resistance  on  the  part  of  the  natives  or 
by  hard  labour  of  their  own.  None  of  the  brilliant  names 
in  Greek  art  or  literature  shed  glory  on  the  Italian  Achae- 
ans,  while  Sicily  could  claim  ever  so  many  of  them,  and 
even  in  Italy  the  Chalddian  Rhegium  could  produce  its 
Ibycus  and  the  Doric  Tarentum  its  Archytas.  With  this 
people,  among  whom  the  spit  was  for  ever  turning  on  the 
hearth,  nothing  flourished  from  the  outset  but  boxing.  The 
rigid  aristocracy  which  early  gained  the  helm  in  several 
communities,  and  which  found  in  case  of  need  a  sure  reserve 
of  support  in  the  federal  power,  prevented  the  rise  of 
tyrants.  The  only  danger  to  be  apprehended  was  that  the 
government  of  the  best  might  be  converted  int^o  a  govern- 
ment of  the  few,  especially  if  the  privileged  families  in  the 
different  communities  should  combine  to  assist  each  other 
in  carrying  out  their  designs.  Such  was  the  predominant 
aim  in  the  combination  of  mutually  pledged  "friends* 
which  bore  the  name  of  Pythagoras.  It  enjoined  the  prin- 
ciple that  the  ruling  class  should  be  "  honoured  like  gods,** 
and  that  the  subject  class  should  be  "  held  in  subser'vienoe 
like  bea3t5,**  and  by  such  theory  and  practice  provoked  ft 
formidable  reaction,  which  terminated  in  the  annihilation 
of  the  Pythagorean  **  friends  "  and  the  renewal  of  the  an- 
df.nt  federal  constitution.  But  frantic  party  feuds,  insurreo* 
tions  en  masse  of  the  slaves,  social  abuses  of  all  sorts, 
attempts  to  carry  out  in  practice  an  impracticable  state* 
philosophy,  in  short,  all  the  evils  of  demoralized  civiliza- 
tion raged  incessantly  in   the  Achaoan  communities,  till 
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Qcder  the  accumulated  pressure  their  political  power  utterly 
broke  down. 

It  is  no  matter  of  wonder  therefore  that  the  Achaeaof 
settled  in  Italy  exercised  less  influence  on  its  civilizat'on 
than  the  other  Greek  settlements.  An  agricultural  peopl^ 
thej  had  less  occasion  than  those  engaged  in  commerce  to 
extend  their  influence  beyond  their  political  bounds.  With- 
in their  own  dominions  they  enslaved  the  native  population 
and  crushed  the  germs  of  their  national  development  ai 
Italians,  while  they  refused  to  open  up  to  them  by  meana 
of  complete  HcUenization  a  new  career.  In  this  way  tho 
Greek  characteristics,  which  were  able  elsewhere  to  retain  a 
vigorous  vitality  notwithstanding  all  political  misfortunes, 
disappeared  more  rapidly,  more  completely,  and  more  in- 
gloriously  in  Sybaris  and  Metapontum,  in  Croton  and  Posi 
donia,  than  in  any  other  region ;  and  the  bilingual  mongrel 
people,  which  arose  in  subsequent  times  out  of  the  remains 
of  the  native  Italians  and  Achaeans  and  the  more  recent 
immigrants  of  Sabellian  descent,  never  attained  any  real 
prosperity.  This  catastrophe,  however,  belongs  in  point  of 
time  to  the  succeeding  period. 

The  settlements  of  the  other  Greeks  were  of  a  different 
lono-Do-  character,  and  exercised  a  very  different  effect 
Tteniowni,  ^pon  Italy.  They  by  no  means  despised  agri- 
culture  and  the  acquisition  of  territory ;  it  '^as  not  the 
wont  of  the  Hellenes,  at  least  when  they  had  reached  their 
full  vigour,  to  rest  content  after  the  manner  of  the  Pho^ 
nicians  with  a  fortified  factory  in  the  midst  of  a  barbarian 
land.  But  all  their  cities  were  founded  primarily  and  espe- 
cially for  the  sake  of  trade,  and  accordingly,  altogether  di£ 
fering  from  those  of  the  Achaeans,  they  were  uniformly 
established  beside  the  best  harbours  and  lading-places. 
These  cities  were  very  various  in  their  origin  and  in  'the 
occasion  and  period  of  their  respective  foundations;  but 
there  subsisted  among  them  certain  points  of  common  agree- 
ment or  at  least  of  contradistinction  from  the  league  of  th« 
Achaean  cities — such  as  the  common  use  by  all  of  them  o( 
certain  modem  forms  of  the  alphabet,  and  the  very  Dor 
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ism  of  their  language,*  which  pervaded  at  an  early  date  even 
those  towns  that,  like  Cumae  for  example,f  oinginallj  spoke 
the  soft  Ionic  dialect.  These  settlements  were  of  very  va^ 
rious  degrees  of  importance  in  their  bearing  on  the  develop 
ment  of  Italy :  it  is  sufficient  at  present  to  notice  those 
which  exercised  a  decided  influence  over  the  d^^stinies  of 
the  Italian  races,  the  Doric  Tarentum  and  the  Ionic  Cu 
mae. 

Of  all  the  Hellenic  settlements  in  Italy,  Tarentum  vttA 

^     ^ destined  to  play  the  most  brilliant  part.     The 

excellent  harbour,  the  only  good  one  on  tlie 
whole  southern  coast,  rendered  the  city  the  natural  empo- 
rium for  the  traffic  of  the  south  of  Italy,  and  for  some  por- 
tion even  of  the  commerce  of  the  Adriatic  The  rich  fishp 
eries  of  its  gulf,  the  production  and  manu&cture  of  its  ex- 
cellent wool,  and  the  dyeing  of  it  with  the  purple  juice  of 
the  Tarentine  murex^  which  rivalled  that  of  Tyre — ^botb 
branches  of  industry  introduced  there  from  Miletus  in  Asia 
Minor — employed  thousands  of  hands,  and  added  to  the 
carrying  trade  a  traffic  of  export.  The  coins  struck  at 
Tarentum  in  greater  numbers  than  anywhere  else  in  Gre- 
cian Italy,  many  of  them  even  composed  of  gold,  furnish  to 
us  a  significant  attestation  of  the  lively  and  widely  extended 
commerce  of  the  Tarentines.  At  this  epoch,  when  Taren- 
tum was  still  contending  with  Sybaris  for  the  first  place 
among  the  Greek  cities  of  Lower  Italy,  its  extensive  com- 
mercial connections  must  have  been  already  forming ;  but 
the  Tarentines  seem  never  to  have  steadily  and  successfully 
directed  their  efforts  to  the  extension  of  their  territory  after 
the  manner  of  the  Achaean  cities. 

*  Thus  the  t^reo  old  Oriental  forms  of  ihoiiS),  l(A)^^r  (Pi 
for  which  as  apt  to  be  confounded  with  the  forma  of  the  «,  ^,  and  p  tht 
■igns  I  V  R  were  early  propoaed  to  be  eubatitnted,  remained  dther  in 
exolnare  or  preponderant  use  among  the  Achaean  colonies,  whfle  Ibi 
other  Greeks  of  Italy  and  Sicily  without  diatinodon  of  nee  uaed  eithei 
•xdnaively  or  chiefly  the  more  reoent  forms. 

f  JS.  ^,,  the  inaaription  on  an  earthen  Tase  af  Cumae  runs  thus  ^- 

To>f€u9q  if»i  Itqv^oq'  Fw:  y  &if /$t  nUipOH  &v^lwi  t4rrcM.. 
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While  the  most  easterly  of  the  Greek  settlements  id 
Italy  thus  rapidly  rose  into  splendour,  thoM 
aearTeMi-  which  lay  furthest  to  the  north,  in  the  neigh 
bourhood  of  Vesuvius,  attained  a  more  moder 
ate  prosperity.  There  the  Cumaeans  had  crossed  from  the 
fertile  island  of  Aenaria  (Ischia)  to  the  mainland,  and  had 
built  a  second  home  on  a  hill  close  by  the  sea,  from  whence 
they  founded  the  seaport  of  Dicaearchia  (afterwards  Pute- 
oli)  and  the  cities  of  Parthenope  and  Neapolis.  They  lived, 
like  the  Chalcidian  cities  generally  in  Italy  and  Sicily,  in 
conformity  with  the  laws  which  Charondas  of  Catana  (about 
100  u.  c.)  had  established,  under  a  constitution 
democratic  but  modified  by  a  high  qualification, 
which  placed  the  power  in  the  hands  of  a  council  of  mem- 
bers selected  from  the  wealthiest  men — a  constitution  which 
proved  lasting  and  kept  these  cities  free,  upon  the  whole, 
from  the  tyranny  alike  of  usurpers  and  of  the  mob.  We 
know  little  as  to  the  external  relations  of  these  Campanian 
Greeks.  They  remained,  whether  from  necessity  or  from 
choice,  confined  to  a  district  of  even  narrower  limits  than 
the  Tarentines ;  and  issuing  from  it  not  for  purposes  of  con- 
quest and  oppression,  but  for  the  holding  of  peacefiil  com- 
mercial intercourse  with  the  natives,  they  created  the  means 
of  a  prosperous  existence  for  themselves,  and  at  the  same 
time  occupied  the  foremost  place  among  the  missionaries  of 
Greek  civilization  in  Italy. 

While  on  the  one  side  of  the  straits  of  Rhegium  the 
Beiiuionsof  ^^o^®  southem  coast  of  the  mainland  and  Its 
J«^&i«tk  western  coast  as  far  as  Vesuvius,  and  on  the 
ih«  Greeks,  other  the  larger  eastern  half  of  the  island  of 
Bicily,  were  Greek  territory,  the  west  coast  of  Italy  north- 
ward of  Vesuvius  and  the  whole  of  the  east  coast  were  in  a 
position  essentially  different.  No  Greek  settlements  arose 
on  the  Italian  seaboai'd  of  the  Adriatic ;  a  fact  which  has  an 
evident  connection  with  the  comparatively  trifling  number 
and  subordinate  importance  of  the  Greek  colonies  planted 
OH  the  opposite  lUyrian  shore  and  on  the  numerous  adja* 
cent  islands.     Two  considerable  mercantile  towns,  Epidam 
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ir.  nus  or  Dyrrachium  (now  Durazzo,  127  u.  v.) 

jgy.  and  ApoUonia  (near  Aylona,  about  167),  were 

'  founded  upon  the  portion  of  this  coast  nearest 
to  Greece  during  the  regal  period  of  Rome ;  but  no  old 
Greek  colony  can  be  pointed  out  further  to  the  north,  with 
the  exception  perhaps  of  the  insignificant  settlement  a^ 
Black  Corey  ra  (Curzola,  about  174  ?).  No  ade> 
quate  explanation  has  yet  been  given  why  the 
Greek  colonization  developed  itself  in  this  direction  to  so 
meagre  an  extent.  Nature  herself  appeared  to  direct  the 
Hellenes  thither,  and  in  fact  from  the  earliest  times  there 
existed  a  regular  traffic  to  that  region  from  Corinth  and  still 
more  from  the  settlement  at  Coi'cyra  (Corfu)  founded  not 
long  after  Rome  (about  44) ;  a  traflic,  which  had 
as  its  emporia  on  the  Italian  coast  the  towns  of 
Spina  and  Hatria,  situated  at  the  mouth  of  the  Po.  The 
storms  of  the  Adriatic,  the  inhospitable  character  at  least 
of  the  Illyrian  coasts,  and  the  barbarism  of  the  natives  are 
manifestly  not  in  themselves  sufficient  to  explain  this  fact. 
But  it  was  a  circumstance  fraught  with  the  most  momen« 
tous  consequences  for  Italy,  that  tho  elements  of  civilization 
which  came  from  the  east  did  not  exert  their  influence  on 
its  eastern  provinces  directly,  but  reached  them  only  through 
the  medium  of  those  that  lay  to  the  west.  The  Adriatic 
commerce  carried  on  by  Corinth  and  Corcyra  was  shared 
by  the  most  easterly  mercantile  city  of  Magna  Graecia, 
the  Doric  Tarentum,  which  by  the  possession  of  Ilydrus 
(Otranto)  had  the  command,  on  the  Italian  side,  of  the  en- 
trance of  the  Adriatic.  Since,  with  the  exception  of  the 
ports  at  the  mou'^h  of  the  Po,  there  were  in  those  times  no 
emporia  worthy  of  mention  along  the  whole  east  coast — the 
rise  of  Ancona  belongs  to  a  far  later  period,  and  later  stiU 
tiie  rise  of  Brundisium — it  is  very  probable  that  the  mari- 
ners of  Epidamnus  and  ApoUonia  frequently  discharged 
their  cargoes  at  Tarentum.  The  Tarentines  had  also  much 
Intercourse  with  Apulia  by  land  ;  all  the  Greek  civil'zation 
to  be  met  with  in  the  south-east  of  Italy  owed  its  ex'stenoQ 
to  them«    That  civilization,  however,  was  during  the  pre» 
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ent  period  only  m  its  infancy ;  it  was  not  until  u  later  e)K)ch 
that  the  Hellenism  of  Apulia  became  developed. 

It  cannot  be  doubted,  on  the  other  hand,  that  the  west 
Batetknu  of  coast  of  Italy  northward  of  Vesuvius  was  fl*e- 
itaiiTi?^  quented  in  very  early  times  by  the  Hellenes^ 
ihoGieeki.     ^^^  ^j^^^  there  were  Hellenic  factories  on  ilj 

promontories  and  islands.  Probably  the  earliest  evidence 
of  sitch  voyages  is  the  localizing  of  the  legend  of  Odysseus 
on  the  coasts  of  tJie  Tyrrhene  Sea.*  When  men  discovered 
the  isle  of  Aeolus  in  the  Lipari  islands,  when  they  pointed 
out  at  the  Lacinian  cape  the  isle  of  Calypso,  at  the  cape  of 
Misenum  that  of  the  Sirens,  at  the  cape  of  Circeii  that  of 
Circe,  when  they  riecognized  in  the  steep  promontory  of 
Terracina  the  towering  mound  of  Elpenor,  when  the  Laes- 
trygones  were  provided  with  haunts  near  Caieta  and  Foi> 
miae,  when  the  two  sons  of  Ulysses  and  Circe,  Agrius,  that 
is  the  '^  wild,"  and  Latinus,  were  made  to  rule  over  the 
Tyrrhenes  in  the  **  inmost  recess  of  the  holy  islands,"  or 
according  to  a  more  recent  conception  Latinus  M-as  called 
the  son  of  Ulysses  and  Circe,  and  Auson  the  son  of  Ulysses 
and  Calypso — we  recognize  in  these  legends  ancient  sailors' 
tales  of  the  seafarers  of  Ionia,  who  thought  of  their  native 
home  as  they  traversed  the  Tyrrhene  Sea.  The  same  noble 
vividness  of  feeling  which  pervades  the  Ionic  poem  of  the 
voyages  of  Odysseus  is  discernible  in  this  fresh  localization 
of  its  legend  at  Cumae  itself  and  throughout  the  regions 
frequented  by  the  Cumaean  mariners. 

Other  traces  of  these  very  anci^it  voyages  are  to  be 
ibund  in  the  Greek  name  of  the  island  Aethalia  (Ilva,  Elba), 
which  appears  to  have  been   (after  Aenaria)  one  of  %he 

*  Among  Greek  writers  this  Tyrrhene  legend  of  Odysseus  maker 
Hi  earliest  appeftrance  in  the  Theogony  of  Hesiod,  in  one  of  its  more  le 
eent  seetions,  and  then  in  authors  of  the  period  shortly  hefore  Alexaik 
der,  Euphorus  (from  whom  the  so-called  Scymnus  drew  his  materials), 
and  the  writer  known  as  Scylax.  The  first  of  these  sources  belongs  to  as 
sgi)  when  Italy  was  still  regarded  by  the  Greeks  as  a  group  of  i^auds, 
tad  is  certainly  therefore  very  ancient ;  so  thait  the  origin  of  these  legend! 
■My,  on  the  whole,  be  confidently  placed  in  the  regal  period  of  Rome. 
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places  earliest  occupied  by  Greeks,  perhaps  also  in  that  of 
the  seapoit  Telamon  in  Etruria;  and  further  in  the  two 
towns  on  the  Caerite  coast,  Pyrgi  (near  S.  Severa)  and 
Alslum  (near  Palo),  the  Greek  origin  of  which  is  indicated 
Imjond  possibility  of  mistake  not  only  by  their  names,  but 
also  by  the  peculiar  architecture  of  the  walls  of  Pyrgif 
m  hich  differs  essentially  in  character  from  that  of  the  walls 
of  Caere  and  the  Etruscan  cities  generally.  Aethalia,  the 
**  fire-island,"  with  its  rich  mines  of  copper  and  especially 
of  iron,  probably  sustained  the  chief  part  in  this  northern 
commerce,  and  there  in  all  likelihood  the  foreigners  had 
their  central  settlement  and  seat  of  traffic  with  the  natives ; 
the  more  especially  as  they  could  not  have  found  the  meims 
of  smelting  the  ores  on  a  small  and  not  well-wooded  bland 
without  intercourse  with  the  mainland.  The  silver  mines 
of  Populonia  also  on  the  headland  opposite  to  Elba  were 
perhaps  known  to  the  Greeks  and  wrought  by  them. 

If,  as  was  undoubtedly  the  case,  the  foreigners,  ever  in 
those  times  intent  on  piracy  and  plunder  as  well  as  trade, 
did  not  &il,  when  opportunity  offered,  to  levy  contributions 
on  the  natives  and  to  carry  them  off  as  slaves,  the  natives 
on  their  part  exercised  the  right  of  retaliation ;  and  thai 
the  Latins  and  Tyrrhenes  retaliated  with  greater  energy  and 
better  fortune  than  their  neighbours  in  the  south  of  Italy,  is 
attested  not  merely  by  the  legends  to  that  effect,  but  by  the 
practical  result.  In  these  regions  the  Italians  succeeded  in 
resisting  the  foreigners  and  in  retaining,  or  at  any  rate  soon 
resuming,  the  mastery  not  merely  of  their  own  mercantile 
cities  and  seaports,  but  also  of  their  own  seas.  The  same 
Hellenic  invasion  which  crushed  and  denationalized  the 
race^  of  the  south  of  Italy,  directed  the  energies  of  the  peo> 
pli«  of  Central  Italy — very  much  indeed  against  the  will  of 
their  instructors — towards  navigation  and  the  founding  of 
towns.  It  must  have  been  in  this  quarter  that  the  Italians 
first  exchanged  the  raft  and  the  boat  for  the  oared  galloy  of 
the  Phoenicians  and  Greeks.  Here  too  we  first  encounter 
great  mercantile  cities,  particularly  Caere  in  southern  Etr» 
ria  and  Rome  on  the  Tiber,  which,  if  we  may  judge  from 
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their  Italian  names  as  well  as  from  their  being  situated  at 
some  distance  from  the  sea,  were — like  the  exactly  similar 
commercial  towns  at  the  mouth  of  the  Po,  Spina  and  Ha- 
tria,  and  Ariminum  further  to  the  south — certainly  not 
Greek,  but  Italian  foundations.  It  is  not  in  our  power,  as 
may  easily  be  supposed,  to  exhibit  the  historical  course  of 
this  earliest  reaction  of  Italian  nationality  against  foreign 
assault ;  but  we  can  still  recognize  the  fact,  which  was  of 
the  greatest  importance  as  bearing  upon  the  further  devel- 
opment of  Italy,  that  this  reaction  took  a  different  course  hi 
Latium  and  in  southern  Etruria  from  that  which  it  exhibit 
ed  in  the  properly  Tuscan  and  adjoining  provinces. 

Legend  itself  contrasts  in  a  significant  manner  the  Latin 
EeUeoes  ^^^^  *^^  "wild  Tyrrhenian,"  and  the  peaceful 
■ad  Latfau.  beach  at  the  mouth  of  the  Tiber  with  the  inhos- 
pitable shores  of  the  Volsci.  This  cannot  mean  that  Greek 
colonization  was  tolerated  in  some  of  the  provinces  of  Cen- 
tral Italy,  but  not  permitted  in  others.  Northward  of  V^. 
suvius  there  existed  no  independent  Greek  community  at 
all  in  historical  times ;  if  Pyrgi  once  was  such,  it  must 
have  already  reverted,  before  the  period  at  which  our  tra- 
dition begins,  into  the  hands  of  the  Italians  or  in  other 
words  of  the  Caerites.  But  in  southern  Etruria,  in  Latium, 
and  likewise  on  the  east  coast,  peaceful  intercourse  with  the 
foreign  merchants  was  protected  and  encouraged ;  and  such 
was  not  the  case  elsewhere.  The  position  of  Caere  was 
especially  remarkable.  "  The  Caerites,"  says  Strabo,  '*  wers 
held  in  much  repute  among  the  Hellenes  for  their  bravery 
And  int^rity,  and  because,  powerful  though  they  were,  they 
tibstained  from  robbery."  It  is  not  piracy  that  is  thus  re- 
ferred to,  for  in  this  the  merchant  of  Caere  must  have  in- 
dulged  like  the  rest.  But  Caere  was  a  sort  of  free  port  for 
Phoenicians  as  well  as  Greeks.  We  have  already  men- 
tioned the  Phoenician  station — subsequently  called  Punicum 
—and  the  two  Hellenic  stations  of  Pyrgi  and  Alsium  (p. 
178,  192).  It  was  these  ports  that  the  Caerites  refrained 
from  robbing,  and  it  was  beyond  doubt  through  this  toler* 
ant  attitude  that  Caere,  which  possessed  but  a  wretched 
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roadstdac  and  had  no  mines  in  its  neighbourhood^  early 
attained  so  great  prosperity  and  acquired,  in  reference  to 
the  earliest  Greek  commerce,  an  importance  even  greater 
than  the  cities  of  the  Italians  destined  by  nature  as  emporia 
at  the  mouths  of  t^e  Tiber  and  Po.  The  cities  we  have 
just  named  ire  those  which  appear  as  holding  primitive 
religious  intercourse  with  Greece.  The  first  of  all  barbfr> 
rians  to  present  gifts  to  the  Olympian  2^us  was  the  Tuscan 
king  ArimuuSy  perhaps  a  ruler  of  Ariminum.  Spina  aud 
Caere  had  their  special  treasuries  in  the  temple  of  the  Del- 
phic Apollo,  like  other  communities  that  had  regular  deal- 
ings  with  the  shrine ;  and  the  sanctuary  at  Delphi,  as  well 
as  the  Curaaean  oracle,  is  interwoven  with  the  earliest  tra- 
ditions of  Caere  and  of  Rome.  These  cities,  where  the 
Italians  held  peaceful  sway  and  carried  on  friendly  traffic 
with  the  foreign  merchant,  became  pre-eminently  wealthy 
and  powerful,  and  were  in  reality  marts  not  only  for  Hel- 
lenic merchandise^  but  also  for  the  germs  of  Hellenic  civili- 
sation. 

Matters  stood  on  a  different  footing  with  the  "  wild 
Tyrrhenians."    The  same  causes,  which  in  the 
andBtena-      province  of  Latium,  and  in  the  districts  on  the 
**"*  right  bank  of  the  Tiber  and  along  the  lower 

course  of  the  Po  that  were  perhaps  rather  subject  to  Etrus- 
can supremacy  than  strictly  Etruscan,  had  led  to  the  eman- 
cipation of  the  natives  from  the  maritime  power 
mftritiiiw  of  the  foreigner,  led  in  Etruria  proper  to  the  de- 
^^®''  velopment  of  piracy  and  maritime  ascendancy, 

in  consequence  possibly  of  the  difference  of  national  charao- 
ter  disposing  the  people  to  violence  and  pillage,  or  it  may 
be  for  other  reasons  with  which  we  are  not  acquainted. 
The  Etruscans  were  not  content  with  dislodging  the  Greeks 
from  Aethalia  and  Populonia;  even  the  individual  trader 
was  apparently  not  tolerated  by  them,  and  soon  Etruscan 
privateers  roamed  over  the  sea  far  and  wide,  and  rendered 
the  name  of  the  Tyrrhenians  a  terror  to  the  Greeks.  It  was 
not  without  reason  that  the  Greeks  reckoned  the  grapnel  as 
an  Etruscan  invention,  and  called  the  western  sea  of  Italy 
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the  sea  of  tAe  Tuscans.  The  rapidity  wiili  which  these  wild 
eorsairs  multiplied  and  the  violence  of  their  prooeedings,  in 
tlie  Tyrrhene  Sea  in  particular,  are  very  clearly  shown  it 
their  establishment  on  the  Latin  and  Caropanian  coasta 
The  Latins  indeed  maintaiBed  their  ground  in  Latium  prop 
er,  and  the  Greeks  at  Vesuvins ;  but  between  them  and  i>y 
ihcir  side  the  Etruscaas  held  sway  in  Antium  and  in  Sur> 
rentom.  The  Volscians  became  clienls  of  the  Etruscans ; 
their  forests  contributed  keels  for  the  Etruscan  galleys; 
and  seeing  that  the  piracy  of  the  Antiates  was  only  termi* 
nated  by  the  Roman  occupation,  it  is  easy  to  understand 
why  the  coast  of  the  southern  Volscians  bore  among  Greek 
mariners  the  name  of  the  Laestrygones.  The  high  promon 
tory  of  Sorrento  with  the  cliff  of  Capri  which  is  still  more 
precipitous  but  destitute  of  any  harbour — a  station  thor- 
oughly adapted  for  corsairs  on  the  watch,  commanding  ^a 
prospect  of  the  Tyrrhene  Sea  between  the  bays  of  Naples 
and  Salerno— was  early  occupied  by  the  Etruscans.  They 
are  affirmed  even  to  have  founded  a  '^league  of  twelve 
towns  "  of  their  own  in  Campania,  and  communities  speak- 
ing Etruscan  still  existed  in  its  inland  districts  in  times 
quite  historical.  These  settlements  were  probably  indirect 
results  of  Uie  maritime  dominion  of  the  Etruscans  in  the 
Campanian  seas,  and  of  their  rivalry  with  the  Cumaeans  at 
Vesuvius. 

The  Etruscans  however  by  no  means  confined,  them* 
Btnueui  selves  to  robbery  and  pillage.  The  peaceful  in- 
""■"""•^  tercourse  which  they  held  with  Greek  towns  is 
attested  by  the  gold  and  silver  coins  which,  at  least  from 
the  year  200  u.  c,  were  struck  by  the  Etruseaa 
cities,  and  in  particular  b/  Populonia,  after  a 
Greek  model  and  a  Greek  standajd.  The  circumstance^ 
moreover,  that  these  coins  are  modelled  not  upon  those  of 
Magna  Graecia,  but  rather  upon  those  of  Attica  and  even 
Asia  Mmor,  is  perhaps  an  iudicacion  of  the  hostile  attitude 
in  which  the  Etruscans  stood  towards  the  Italian  Greeks^ 
For  commerce  they  in  fact  enjoyed  a  most  favourable  posi* 
Hon,  far  more  advantageous  than  that  of  the  iuhabitants  of 
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Latiuin.  Inhabiting  the  country  from  sea  to  sea  thej  ooiti* 
manded  the  great  Italian  free  ports  on  the  western  waters^ 
the  mouths  of  the  Po  and  the  Venice  of  that  time  on  the 
eastern  sea,  and  the  land  route  which  from  ancient  times 
led  from  Pisae  on  the  Tyrrhene  Sea  to  Spina  on  the  Adri- 
atic, while  in  the  south  of  Italy  they  commanded  the  rich 
plains  of  Capua  and  Nola.  They  were  the  holders  of  the 
most  important  articles  of  Italian  export^  the  iron  of  Aetha 
lia,  the  copper  of  Volaterrae  and  Campania,  the  silver  of 
Populonia,  and  the  amber  which  was  brought  to  them  from 
the  Baltic  (p.  177).  Under  the  protection,  of  their  piracy, 
which  constituted  as  it  were  a  rude  navigation  act,  their  own 
commerce  could  not  fail  to  flourish.  It  need  not  surprise 
us  to  find  Etruscan  and  Milesian  merchants  competing  in 
the  market  of  Sybaris,  nor  need  we  be  astonished  to  leacn 
that  the  combination  of  privateering  and  commerce  on  a 
great  scale  generated  an  unbounded  and  senseless  luxury,  in 
which  the  vigour  of  Etruria  early  wasted  away. 

While  in  Italy  the  Etruscans  and,  in  a  lesser  degree,  the 
RiTBiry  Latins  thus  stood  opposed  to  the  Hellenes,  ward* 

Jj*^j»         ing  them  off  and  partly  treating  th(*in  as  ene- 
gcUni  and      mies,  thls  antagonism  to  some  extent  necessarily 

affected  the  rivalry  which  then  pervaded  the  > 
commerce  and  navigation  of  the  Mediterranean — ^the  rival- 
ry between  the  Phoenicians  and  Hellenes.  This  is  not  the 
place  to  set  forth  in  detail  how,  during  the  regi^  period  of 
Home,  these  two  great  nations  contended  fi^r  supremacy  on 
all  the  shores  of  the  Mediterranean,  in  Greece  even  and 
Asia  Minor,  in  Crete  and  Cyprus,  on  the  African,  Spanish, 
and  Celtic  coasts.  This  struggle  did  not  take  place  directly 
on  Italian  soil,  but  its  effects  were  deeply  and  permanently 
felt  in  Italy.  The  fresh  eneigies  and  more  universal  en- 
dowments of  the  younger  competitor  had  at  first  the  advan- 
tage everywhere.  Not  only  did  the  Hellenes  rid  themselves 
of  the  Phoenician  factories  in  their  own  European  and 
Asiatic  home,  but  they  dislodged  the  Phoenicians  also  from 
Crete  and  Cyprus,  obtained  a  footing  in  Egypt  and  Cyrene, 
and  possessed  themselves  of  Lower  Italy  and  the  larger 
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««8terQ  ITalf  of  the  island  of  Sicily.  On  all  hands  the  small 
cradiDg  stations  of  the  Phoenicians  gave  way  before  the 

more  energetic  colonization  of  the  Greeks.  S^ 
Hot  linus  (126  u.  c.)  and  Agrigentum  (174  u.  o.) 

were  founded  in  western  Sicily ;  the  more  remote  western 
sea  was  traversed,  Massilia  was  built  on  the  Celtic  coaet 

(about  150  17.  c),  and  the  shores  of  Spain  were 

explored  by  the  bold  Phocaeans  from  Asia 
Minor.  But  about  the  middle  of  the  second  century  the 
progress  of  Hellenic  colonization  was  suddenly  arrested  and 
there  is  no  doubt  that  the  cause  of  this  arrest  was  the  oon> 
temporary  rapid  development  of  Carthage,  the  most  power- 
fill  of  the  Phoenician  cities  in  Libya — a  development  mani* 
festly  due  to  the  danger  with  which  Hellenic  aggression 
threatened  the  whole  Phoenician  race.  If  the  nation  which 
had  opened  up  maritime  commerce  on  the  Mediterranean 
had  been  already  dislodged  by  its  younger  rival  from  the 
sole  command  of  the  western  half,  from  the  possession  of 
both  lines  of  communication  between  the  eastern  and  west- 
em  basins  of  the  Mediterranean,  and  from  the  monopoly  of 
the  carrying  trade  between  east  and  west,  the  sovereignty 
at  least  of  the  seas  to  the  west  of  Sardinia  and  Sicily  might 
still  be  saved  for  the  Orientals;  and  to  its  maintenance 
Carthage  applied  all  the  tenacious  and  circumspect  energy 
peculiar  to  the  Aramaean  race.  Phoenician  colonization 
and  Phoenician  resistance  assumed  an  entirely  different 
character.  The  earlier  Phoenician  settlements,  such  aa 
those  in  Sicily  described  by  Thucydides,  were  mercantile 
fikctories :  Carthage  subdued  extensive  territories  witli  nu- 
merous subjects  and  powerful  fortresses.  Hitherto  each 
Phoenidan  settlement  had  stood  isolated  in  its  opposition 
to  the  Greeks ;  now  the  powerful  Libyan  city  centralized 

the  whole  warlike  resources  of  the  race  within 
«Dd  itaUflM  its  reach  with  a  vigour  to  which  the  history  ol 
ttoB^tha  the  Greeks  can  produce  nothing  parallel.  Per* 
Hriteoes.        y^^  ^j^^  element  in  this  reaction  which  exep- 

dsed  the  most  momentous  influence  in  the  sequel  was  the 
dosd  relation  into  which  the  weaker  Phoenicians  entered 
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whh  (}ie  natiToe  of  Sicily  and  Italy  in  order  to  raalst  the 
Hellenes.  When  the  Cnidians  and  Rhodiau 
made  an  attempt  aburt  175  to  eatabllsh  them- 
•elves  at  Lilybaeum,  the  centre  of  the  Plioenician  settle 
ments  in  Sicily,  they  were  expdled  by  the  natives,  the 
Elymi  of  Segeste,  in  conowt  with  the  Pboenidans.  When 
tl)e  Pboca«fiDB  settled  about  217  at  Alalia 
(Aleria)  in  Corsica  opposite  to  Caere,  there  ap- 
peared for  Uie  purpose  of  expelling  them  a  combined  fleet 
of  Etruscans  and  Oarthagiuians,  numbering  a  hundred  and 
twenty  sdl ;  and  although  in  the  navat  batde  that  ensued^ 
one  of  the  earliest  known  in  history — the  fleet  of  the  Pho- 
caeans,  which  was  only  half  aa  numerous,  daimed  the  Tuy 
tory,  the  Carthaginians  and  Etruscans  guned  the  olgeot 
which  Uiey  had  in  view  in  the  attack ;  the  Phocaeane  aban- 
doned Corsica,  and  preferred  to  settle  at  Hyele  (Velia)  oa 
the  less  exposed  coast  of  Lucania.  A  treaty  between  Etru- 
ria  and  Oirth^e  not  only  established  regulations  regardii^ 
the  importation  of  goods  and  the  redress  of  rights,  but  in- 
cluded also  an  sllianee-in-tums  {nitftajcla),  the  serious  im- 
port of  whi<4i  is  shown  by  that  very  battle  of  Alalia,  h 
is  a  significant  indicatioii  of  the  position  of  the  Caeritea, 
that  they  stoned  the  Phocaean  captives  in  the  market  at 
Caere  and  then  sent  an  embassy  to  the  Delphic  Apollo  to 
atone  for  the  crime. 

Latium  did  not  join  in  these  hostilities  against  the  Hel- 
lenes ;  on  the  contrary  we  find  friendly  relations  subsisting 
in  very  ancient  times  between  the  Romans  and  the  Phocae- 
tns  in  Velia  as  well  as  in  Masailia,  and  the  Ardeates  are 
even  said  to  have  founded  in  conceit  with  the  Zaoyntiiiam 
m.    Much  haa,  how- 
IS  on  the  nde  of  tbe 
tion  in  this  reupect  ii 
ained  between  Caere 
if  anient  interoonrsa 
.     It  was  through  ths 
inaanite  race  becomi 
ave  already  seen  (p 
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178),  the  J  always  designated  it  by  its  Greek  name;  but  the 
fact  that  they  did  not  borrow  from  the  Greeks  either  the 
name  for  the  city  of  Carthage  *  or  the  national  name  of 
Afri^\  and  the  circumstance  l^at  among  the  earlier  Romans 
Tyrian  wares  were  designatied  by  the  adjective  Sarranus  J 
which  in  like  manner  precludes  the  idea  of  Greek  interveii* 
lion,  demonstrate — what  the  treaties  of  a  later  period  con^ 
eur  in  proving — the  direct  commercial  intercourse  anciently 
subsisting  between*  Latium  and  Carthage. 

Hie  combined  power  of  the  Italians  and  Phoenicians 
actually  succeeded  in  substantially  retaining  the  western 
half  of  tJie  Mediterranean  in  their  hands.  The  north-west- 
em  portion  of  Sicily,  with  the  important  ports  of  Solun- 
tum  and  Panormus  on  the  north-west,  and  Motya  at  the 
point  which  iooks  towards  Africa,  remained  in  the  direct  or 
indirect  possession  of  the  Carthaginians.  About  the  age 
of  Cyrus  and  Croesus,  when  the  wise  Bias  was  endeavour- 
ing to  induce  the  lonians  to  emigrate  in  a  body  from  Asia 
Minor  and  settle  in  Sardinia  (about  200),  the 
Carthaginian  general  Malchus  anticipated  them, 
and  subdued  a  considerable  portion  of  that  important  island 
by  force  of  arms ;  half  a  century  later,  the  whole  coast  of 
Sardinia  appears  in  the  undisputed  possession  of  the  Car- 
thaginian community.  Corsica  on  the  other  hand,  with  the 
towns  of  Alalia  and  Nicaea,  fell  to  the  Etruscans,  and  the 
natives  paid  them  tribute  of  the  products  of  their  poor 
island,  pitch,  wax,  and  honey.    In  the  Adriatic  sea,  more- 

*  The  Phocnidtti  name  was  Karthada ;  the  Greek,  Karehedon ;  the  Bo* 
■ISO,  CarUgo. 

f  The  name  Afri,  already  current  in  the  days  of  Ennlus  and  Cato 
(oomp.  Seipio  A/ricantu),  is  certamly  not  Oreek,  and  is  most  probably 
iekted  to  thai  of  the  Hebrews. 

X  The  a^ectlTe  8arranu$  was  from  early  thnea  applied  b^  .he  Bo- 
■umi  to  the  Tyrian  parple  and  the  Tyrian  flute ;  and  it  was  in  xu%  also  aa  i 
surname,  at  least  from  the  time  of  the  waf  with  Hannibal.  Sarray  which 
occun  ID  Ennius  and  Plautoa  as  the  name  of  the  city,  was  perhapa  formed 
from  Sarranus^  not  directly  from  the  native  name  8or.  The  Greek  form, 
TyriM,  ISpriiu,  seems  not  to  occur  in  any  Boman  author  anterior  tt 
AfTanius(ap.  Ffist.  p.  856  M.).    Compare  MoTers,  FhlhL  iL  1, 174. 
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over,  the  allied  Etruscans  and  Carthaginians  predominated, 
as  ill  the  waters  to  the  west  of  Sicily  and  Sardinia.  Thi 
Greeks,  indeed,  did  not  give  up  the  struggle.  Those  Rho- 
dians  and  Cnidians,  who  had  been  driven  out  of  Lilybaeum, 
established  themselves  on  the  islands  between  Sicily  and 
Italy  and  founded  there  the  town  of  Liparm 
(175).  Massilia  flourished  in  spite  of  its  isola^ 
tion,  and  so6n  monopolised  the  trade  from  Nice  to  the 
Pyrenees.  At  the  Pyrenees  themselves  Rhoda  (now  Ro- 
sas) was  established  as  an  offset  from  Lipara,  and  it  is 
affirmed  that  Zacynthians  settled  in  Saguntum,  and  even 
that  Greek  dynasts  ruled  at  Tingis  (Tangier)  in  Maureta- 
nia.  But  the  Hellenes  no  longer  gained  ground ;  after  the 
foundation  of  Agrigentum  they  did  not  succeed  in  acquiring 
any  important  additions  of  territory  on  the  Adriatic  or  on 
the  western  sea,  and  they  remained  excluded  from  the  Span- 
ish waters  as  well  as  from  the  Atlantic  Ocean.  Every  year 
the  Liparaeans  had  their  conflicts  with  the  Tuscan  '*  sea-rob- 
bers,'* and  the  Carthaginians  with  the  Massiliots  and  the 
Cyrenaeans  and  above  all  with  the  Sicilian  Grreeks ;  but  no 
results  of  permanent  moment  were  on  either  side  achieved, 
and  the  issue  of  struggles  which  lasted  for  centuries  was, 
on  the  whole,  the  simple  maintenance  of  the  9tatu9  quo. 

Thus  Italy  was,  indirectly  at  any  rate,  indebted  to  the 
Phoenicians  for  the  exemption  of  at  least  her  central  and 
northern  provinces  from  colonization,  and  for  the  counter- 
development  of  a  national  maritime  power  there,  especially 
in  Etruria.  But  there  are  not  wanting,  indications  that  the 
Phoenicians  already  found  it  expedient  to  manifest  that  jeal- 
ousy which  is  usually  associated  with  naval  domination,  if 
not  in  reference  to  their  Latin'^allies,  at  any  rate  in  refer- 
ence to  their  Etruscan  confederates,  whose  naval  power  was 
greater.  The  statement  as  to  the  Carthaginians  having  prc^ 
hibited  the  sending  forth  of  an  Etruscan  colony  to  the  Ca^ 
nary  Islands,  whether  true  or  false,  reveala  the  existence  oi 
a  rivalry  of  interests  in  the  matter. 


CHAPTER  XL 

LAW     AND     JU8TI0S. 

H»TORT|  as  such,  cannot  reproduce  the  life  of  a  peopb 
in  the  infinite  variety  of  its  details ;  it  must  be 
iteiiMi  m^    content  with  exhibiting  the  deyelopnneiit  of  that 
^■^  life  as  a  whole.    The  doings  and  deaiingSi  the 

thoughts  and  imaginings  of  the  indiyidual,  however  strong- 
ly they  may  reflect  the  characteristics  of  the  national  mind, 
form  no  part  of  history.  Nevertheless  it  seems  necessary 
to  miJce  some  attempt  to  indicate— only  in  the  most  gen* 
eral  outlines— ^the  features  of  individual  life  in  the  case  of 
those  earlier  ages  which  are,  so  far  as  history  is  concerned, 
all  but  lost  in  oblivion ;  for  it  is  in  this  field  of  research 
alone  that  we  acquire  some  idea  of  the  breadth  of  the  gulf 
which  separates  our  modes  of  thinking  and  feeling  from 
those  of  the  civilized  nations  of  antiquity.  Tradition,  with  ^ 
its  confused  mass  of.  national  names  and  its  dim  legends,  re- 
sembles withered  leaves  which  with  difficulty  we  recognize 
to  have  once  been  green,  i  Instead  of  threading  that  dreary 
mace  and  attempting^to  classify,  those,  shreds  of  humanity, ' 
the  Chones  and  Oeno^rians,  the  Siculi  and  the  Pelasgf,  it 
will  be  more  to  the  purpose  to  inquire  how  the  life  of  the 
^people  in  ancient  Italy  expressed  itself,  practically,  in  their 
1  jurisprudence  and,  ideally,  in  their  religion ;  how  they 
Timued  and  how  they  traded ;  and  whence  the  several  nt^ 
dons  derived  the  art  of  writing  and  other  elements  of  cul- 
ture. Scanty  as  our  knowledge  in  this  respect  is  in  refoN 
ence  to  the  Roman  people  and  still  more  so  in  reference  to 
the  Sal)ellians  and  Etruscans,  even  the  slight  and  very  de- 
fective information  which  is  attainable  will  enable  the  mind 
to  associate  with  these  names  some  more  or  less  clear  con* 
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oeption  of  the  onoe  living  reality.  The  chief  result  of  siidi 
a  view  (as  we  maj  here  mention  by  way  of  anticipation) 
may  be  summed  up  in  saying  that  fewer  traces  company 
tively  of  the  primitive  state  of  things  have  been  preserved 
in  the  case  of  the  Italians,  and  of  the  Romans  in  particulari 
than  in  the  case  of  any  other  Indo*6ermanio  race.  The 
bow  and  arrow,  the  war-chariot,  the  incapacity  of  women  to 
hold  property,  the  acquiring  of  wives  by  purchase,  the 
primitive  form  of  burial,  blood-revenge,  the  clan-constitu- 
tion  conflioting  with  the  authority  of  the  community,  a  fresh 
natural  symbolism — ^all  these,  and  numerous  phenomena  ^ 
a  kindred  character,  must  be  presumed  to  have  lain  at  the 
foundation  of  civiliiadon  in  Italy  as  well  as  elsewhere ;  but 
at  the  epoch  when  that  civilization  comes  clearly  into  view 
they  have  wholly  disappeared,  and  only  the  comparison  of 
kindred  raoes  informs  us  that  such  things  once  existed.  In 
this  respect  Italian  history  begins  at  a  &r  later  stage  of 
dvilisation  than  e.  g.  the  Greek  or  the  Germanic,  and  from 
the  first  it  exhibits  a  comparatively  modern  character. 

The  laws  of  most  of  the  Italian  stocks  are  lost  in  obliv- 
ion. Some  information  regarding  the  law  of  the  Latin  land 
alone  has  survived  in  Roman  tradition. 

All  jurisdiction  was  vested  in  the  community  or,  In 
,  ^  ^^  other  words,  in  the  king,  who  administered  jus- 
tice  or  **  command  "  (tt«*)  on  the  "  days  of  utter- 
ance*' {dies  /a8ii)  at  the  "judgment-platform**  (irUmnal) 
in  the  place  of  public  assembly,  sitting  on  a  **  cfaariot>seat  ** 
{sella  eurrulis)  ;  *  by  his  side  stood  his  ^  messengers  '*  (^ 
iores)^  and  before  him  the  person  accused  or  the  '*  parties  " 
{ret).  In  the  case  of  slaves  the  right  of  decisioL  lay  imm^^ 
diately  with  the  mastei,  and  in  the  case  of  women  with  the 

*  This  *' chariot-seat** — ^do  other  explanation  can  well  be  given  oon* 
•latently  with  philological  roles  (comp.  Sen,  mL  Aen,  i.  16)— ia  mo« 
■imply  explained  by  supposing  that  the  king  alone  was  entitled  to  ridt 
In  a  chariot  within  the  city  (p.  99)— whence  originated  the  priTilegs 
subsequently  accorded  to  the  chief  magistrate  on  solemn  occasions — and 
tbat  originaity,  so  long  as  there  was  no  eleyated  tribunal,  he  rode  to  the 
conltium  m  Ids  chariot  and  gaTe  jodgmeiit  fron  the  oluiriot-seat. 
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father,  huaband,  or  nearest  male  relative  (p.  89\ ;  but  alaves 
and  women  were  not  reckoned  aa  being  properly  membert 
of  the  oommunity.  Over  eons  and  grandsons  who  were  in 
poiestate  the  power  of  the  pater  familias  subsisted  concur 
rently  with  the  royal  jurisdiction ;  that  power,  however, 
was  not  a  jurisdiction  in  the  proper  sense  of  the  term,  but 
•imply  a  consequence  of  the  fiither's  inherent  right  of  prop- 
Arty  in  his  children.  We  find  no  traces  of  any  jurisdiction 
appertfuning  to  the  clans  as  such,  or  of  any  judicature  at 
all  that  did  not  derive  its  authority  from  the  king.  As 
regards  the  right  of  self-redress  and  in  particular  the  aveng- 
ing of  bloody  we  still  find  in  legends  an  echo  perhaps  of  the 
original  principle  that  a  murderer,  or  any  one  who  should 
illegally  protect  a  murderer,  might  justifiably  be  slain  by 
the  kinsmen  of  the  person  murdered;  but  these  very 
legends  characterize  this  principle  as  objectionable,*  and 
from  their  statements  blood-revenge  would  appear  to  have 
been  very  early  suppressed  in  Rome  by  the  energetic  asser- 
tion of  the  authority  of  the  state.  In  like  manner  we  per- 
ceive in  the  earliest  Boman  law  no  trace  of  that  influence 
which  under  the  oldest  Germanic  institutions  the  comrades 
of  the  accused  and  the  people  present  were  entitled  to  exer- 
cise over  the  pronouncing  of  judgment ;  nor  do  we  find  in 
the  former  any  evidence  of  the  usage  so  frequent  in  the 
latter,  by  which  the  mere  will  and  power  to  maintain  a 
claim  with  arms  in  hand  were  treated  as  judicially  necessary 
or  at  any  rate  admissible. 

*  The  story  of  the  death  of  king  Tatius,  as  giveb  by  Plutarch  (Rom. 
18,  24),  viz.  that  kinsmen  of  Tatius  had  killed  envoys  from  Laurentum ; 
thai  Tatius  had  refuced  the  complaint  of  the  kinsmen  of  the  shun  for  re- 
rtrssB ;  that  they  then  put  Tatius  to  death ;  that  Romulus  acquitted  the 
■niderers  of  Tatins,  on  the  ground  that  the  murder  had  been  expiated  by 
■mder ;  but  that  in  consequence  of  the  penal  judgments  of  the  gods  that 
rimoltaneonsly  fell  upon  Rome  and  Laurentum  the  perpetrators  of  both 
murders  were  in  the  sequel  subjected  to  righteous  punishment — this 
story  looks  very  like  a  historical  version  of  the  abolition  of  blood-re- 
venge, just  OS  the  hitroduction  of  the  prmfoeaHo  lies  at  the  foundatioD 
•f  the  myth  of  the  HoratU.  The  versions  of  the  same  story  that  occuf 
elsewhere  oertainly  present  considerable  variations,  bat  they  seem  to  be 
tonfused  or  dressed  up. 
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JudiciaT^prooedure  took  the  form  of  a  public  or  a  pri  • 
vate  process,  according  as  the  king  itterposed 
of  his  own  motion  or  only  when  appealed  to  by 
the  injured  party.  The  former  course  was  taken  only  in 
cases  which  involyed  a  breach  of  the  public  peace.  First 
of  a]l,  therefore,  it  was  applicable  in  the  case  of  public  trea- 
son or  communion  with  the  public  enemy  {proditio\  and  io 
Jiat  of  violent  rebellion  against  the  magistracy  {perdueUio\ 
But  the  public  peace  was  also  broken  by  the  foul  murderer 
{parricida)j  the  sodomite,  the  violator  of  a  maiden's  or 
matron's  chastity,  the  incendiary,  the  false  witness,  by  those, 
moreover,  who  with  evil  spells  conjured  away  the  harvest, 
ot  who  without  due  title  cut  the  com  by  night  in  the  field 
entrusted  to  the  protection  of  the  gods  and  of  the  people ; 
all  of  these  were  therefore  dealt  with  as  though  they  had 
been  guilty  of  high  treason.  The  king  opened  and  con- 
ducted the  process,  and  pronounced  sentence  after  confeiv 
ring  with  the  senators  whom  he  had  called  in  to  advise  with 
him.  He  was  at  liberty,  however,  after  he  had  initiated  the 
process,  to  commit  the  further  handling  and  the  adjudici^ 
tion  of  the  matter  to  deputies  who  were,  as  a  rule,  taken 
from  the  senate.  The  commissioners  for  adjudicating  on 
rebellion  {dwmri  perduellionis)  were  extraordinary  depu- 
ties of  this  sort.  The  "  trackers  of  murder  "  {gttaeatarea 
parriddii)  appear  to  have  been  standing  deputies,  whose 
primary  duty  was  to  search  for  and  arrest  murderers,  and 
who  therefore  acted  as  a  sort  of  police.  Imprisonment 
while  the  case  was  undergoing  investigation  was  the  rule ; 
the  accused  might,  however,  be  released  on  bail.  Torture 
to  compel  confession  was  only  applied  to  slaves.  Every 
one  convicted  of  having  brokec  the  public  peace  expiated 
his  offence  with  his  life.  The  modes  of  inflicting  oapicai 
punishment  were  various:  the  false  witness,  fcfr  example, 
was  hui!ed  from  the  stronghold-rock ;  the  harvest-thief  was 
hanged;  the  incendiary  was  burnt.  The  king  could  not 
grant  pardon,  for  that  privilege  was  vested  in  the  commu^ 
liity  alone ;  but  the  king  might  grant  or  refuse  to  the  con- 
demned permission  to  appeal  for  mercy  {provoeatioy    b 
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addition  to  this  the  law  recognized  an  intexvention  of  tb« 
gods  in  &your  of  the  condemned  criminal.  He  who  had 
made  a  genuflection  before  the  priest  of  Jupiter  might  not 
be  scourged  on  the  same  day ;  any  one  under  fetters  who 
set  foot  in  his  house  had  to  be  released  from  his  bonds ; 
and  the  life  of  a  criminal  was  spared  if  on  his  way  to  execu* 
tion  he  accidentally  met  one  of  the  sacred  virgins  of  Vesta. 

The  king  inflicted  at  his  discretion  fines  payable  to  the 
funiAmeiit  ^^^  ^^'  trespasses  against  order  and  for  police 
!^^^^  offences;  they  consisted  in  a  definite  number 
ofSViif^  (hence  the  name  muHa)  of  cattle  or  sheep,  li 
otBauim,  vas  in  his  power  also  to  pronounce  sentence  of 
ioourging. 

In  all  other  casesi  where  the  individual  alone  was  injured 
and  not  the  public  peace,  the  state  only  interposed  upon  the 
appeal  of  the  party  injured,  who  caused  his  opponent,  or  in 
case  of  need  by  laying  violent  hands  on  him  compelled  him, 
to  appear  personally  along  with  himself  before  the  king. 
When  both  parties  had  appeared  and  the  plaintiff  had  orally 
stated  his  demand,  while  the  defendant  had  in  similar  fash- 
ion refused  to  comply  with  it,  the  king  might  either  investi- 
gate the  cause  himself  or  have  it  disposed  of  by  a  deputy 
acting  in  his  name.  The  regular  form  of  satisfaction  for 
such  an  injury  was  a  compromise  arranged  between  the  in- 
jurer  and  the  injured ;  the  state  only  interfered  supplemen- 
tarily,  when  the  thief  did  not  satisfy  the  person  from  whom 
he  had  stolen  or  the  aggressor  the  party  aggrieved  by  an 
adequate  expiation  {poena),  when  any  one  had  his  property 
detained  or  his  just  demand  unfulfilled. 

Whether  or  under  what  circumstances  during  this  epoch 
^^  theft  was  regarded  as  expiable,  and  what  in  Bwb 

an  event  the  person  ir  iured  was  entitled  io  de« 
oiand  from  the  thief,  cannot  be  ascertained.  But  the  in« 
jured  party  with  reason  demanded  heavier  compensation 
from  a  thief  caught  in  the  very  act  than  from  one  detected 
afterwards,  since  the  feeling  of  exasperation  which  had  to 
be  appeased  was  more  vehement  in  the  case  of  tlie  former 
than  in  that  of  the  latter.    If  the  theft  appeared  mcapabls 
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of  expffttion,  or  if  the  thief  wu  not  in  a  position  to  p»j 
the  value  demutded  by  the  injured  party  and  approved  fa} 
the  judge,  he  was  assdgeed  by  the  judge  to  tlte  person  froik 
whom  he  had  stoleu  as  a  bondsman. 

In  casee  of  dam^^  (inturta)  to  person  or  to  property, 
where  the  injury  was  not  of  a  very  serious  dt^ 
soriptioTi,  the  aggrieved  party  was  probabli 
obliged  unconditionally  to  accept  oompensation ;  if,  on  llje 
other  hand,  any  member  was  lost  in  consequence  of  it,  tbs 
maimed  person  could  demand  eye  for  eye  sod  tooth  for 
tooth. 

Since  the  arable  land  among  the  Bomans  was  long  cul- 
tivated  upon  the  system  of  joint  possession  and 
was  not  distributed  until  a  oompuvtively  late 
age,  the  idea  of  property  was  primarily  associated  not  witfc 
immoveable  estate,  but  with  "  estate  in  slavee  aud  cattle" 
{/amilia  peevnttique).     It  was  not  the  right  of  the  stronger 
that  was  regarded  as  the'  foundation  of  a  titje  to  it;  on  tjie 
contrary,  all  property  was  considered  as  conferred  by  the 
community  upon  the  individual  burgess  for  his  exclusive 
possession  and  use;  and  therefore  it  was  only  the  burgesses 
and  8U(^  as  the  community  treated  in  this  respect  as  equal 
to  burgesses  that  were  capable  of  holding  property.     All 
property  passed  fireely  from  btuii  to  hand.    The  Roman 
law  made  no  substantial  distinction  between  moveable  and 
immoveable  estate  (from  the  time  that  the  latter  was  r^ 
gardcd  as  private  property  at  all),  and  recognized  no  abso- 
lute vested  interest  of  children  or  other  relatives  in  the  p* 
teniol  or  family  property,     Nevisrtheless  it  was  not  in  ths 
power  of  the  fattier  arbitrarily  to  deprive  his  children  of 
3er  dissolve 
except  with 
bo,  and  cer- 
sed.    Inhii 
tions  diaa(t 
ring  of  pw 
d,  upon  tlH 
3!  bis  pro|> 
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erty.  Hie  r^ulatior;,  however,  under  which  he  who  alien* 
■ted  hifl  hereditary  jH^operty  and  deprived  his  children  of  it 
was  placed  by  order  of  the  magistrate  under  guardiansh'p 
like  a  lunatic,  was  probably  as  ancient  as  the  period  when 
ihf  arable  land  was  first  divided  and  in  consequence  private 
property  generally  acquired  crr^ater  importance  for  the  com* 
iDonwealth.  In  this  way  the  two  antagonistic  principles-— 
the  unlimited  right  of  the  owner  to  dispose  of  his  own,  and 
the  preservation  of  the  family  property  unbroken — wei'e  asi 
far  as  possible  harmonized  in  the  Roman  law.  Permanent 
restrictions  on  property  were  in  no  case  allowed,  with  the 
exception  of  servitudes  such  as  those  indispensable  in  hus- 
bandry. Heritable  leases  and  ground-rents  charged  upon 
property  could  not  legally  exist.  The  law  as  little  recog* 
nized  mortgaging ;  but  the  same  purpose  was  served  by  the 
immediate  delivery  of  the  property  in  pledge  to  the  cred* 
itor  as  if  he  were  its  purchaser,  who  thereupon  gave  his 
word  of  honour  {Jldueia)  that  he  would  not  alienate  the 
object  pledged  until  the  payment  fell  due,  and  would  re- 
store it  to  his  debtor  when  the  sum  advanced  had  been 
repaid. 

Contracts  concluded  between  the  state  and  a  burgess, 
OonftMAia.  particularly  the  obligation  given  by  those  who 
became  sureties  for  a  payment  to  the  state 
(praevides^  praedes),  were  valid  without  further  formality. 
On  the  other  hand,  contracts  between  private  persons  under 
ordinary  circumstances  founded  no  claim  for  legal  redress 
at  the  hands  of  the  state.  The  only  protection  of  the  cred- 
itor was  the  debtor's  word  of  honour  which  was  held  in 
high  esteem  after  the  wont  of  merchants,  and  possibly  also, 
in  those  frequent  cases  where  an  oath  had  been  added,  the 
fear  of  the  gods  who  avenged  perjury.  The  only  contracts 
legally  actionable  were  those  of  betrothal  (the  effect  of 
which  was  that  the  &ther,  in  the  event  of  his  falling  to  give 
the  promised  bride,  had  to  furnish  satisfaoti_o|i  and  compen« 
Mfaon),  of  purchase  {mancipaiio)^  and  of  loan  (nexum),  A 
purcfaase  was  held  to  be  legally  concluded  when  the  seller 
ddivered  the  article  purchased  into  the  hand  of  the  buyei 
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(aMiM^|M>v),  snd  the  buyer  at  the  ume  time  p^d  to  tlio 
feller  the  stipuUted  price  in  preaenoe  of  witnesses,  Thit 
waa  done,  afier  copper  euperaeded  sheep  and  cattle  as  tb« 
reguliir  ataadard  of  value,  by  weighing  out  the  atipuloted 
quantity  of  copper  in  a  balance  adjuated  by  a  neutral  per 
ion.*  Ihese  oonditiona  having  been  complied  with,  the 
viler  had  to  anawer  for  his  being  the  owner,  and  in  addition 
jeller  and  purchaser  had  to  fulfil  every  stipulation  i-peoially 
agreed  on ;  Uie  party  fuling  to  do  so  made  reparation  to 
the  other,  juSt  as  if  he  had  robbed  him  of  the  article  in 
queation.  But  a  purchase  only  founded  an  action  in  the 
event  of  its  being  a  transaction  for  ready  money  :  a  pur< 
chose  on  credit  neither  gave  nor  took  away  the  right  of 
property,  and  constituted  no  ground  of  action.  A  loan  was 
negotiated  in  a  similar  way  ;  the  creditor  weighed  over  to 
the  debtor  in  presence  uf  witnesses  the  stipulated  quantity 
of  copper  under  the  obligation  (nexum)  of  repayment  In 
addition  to  the  capital  the  debtor  had  to  pay  interest,  which 
under  ordinary  circumstances  probably  amounted  to  ten  per 
cent,  per  annum. f  The  repayment  of  the  loan  took  place, 
when  the  time  came,  with  similar  furms. 

*  The  mammpaA«  b  Its  fiiUj  dereloped  Tonn  moft  have  been  more 

Kcent  th>ii  tbs  Servian  reTonii,  u  tlie  Damber  of  the  witneuea  propor- 

tloiMd  to  thM  of  the  cluua,  and  the  lelection  of  tnkDcip&ble  objecU 

which  had  for  its  aim  (be  fi^iig  of  aghoultoral  property,  eerre  to  show ; 

erea  tntditioo  niut  have  uaumed  Ih&t  mioh  wu  the  cue,  for  it  makes 

SBrriui  the  inreDUir  of  tbe  balance.    But  in  its  origin  the  mantipaixa 

miut  be  &r  more  ucient;  for  it  primarilj  applieg  onlj  to  the  objocta 

which  are  iGqiiired  b;  grasping  wiUi  the  band,  and  moat  therefore  In  it* 

•ariiot  form  ha*e  bdonged  to  tbe  epoch  when  the  property  mainly  con* 

rfated  in  ilavea  and  eatUe  (/omUia  ftmuaai{ifii).    The  nnmber  of  the 

nltnmara.  and  the  enumeration  of  ihoee  ohjccts  which  bad  to  be  aeqwnd 

bj  MoMipafw,  fall  in  tbis  view  lo  be  ranked  aa  Serrian  innoiationa ;  tfaa 

le  use  also  of  the  balance  and  of 

lubt  mmtapalUi  wan  oiigintlly  tlie 

■  Ibe  practice  followed  wllh  all 

;  it  waa  only  a  miiiinderstanding 

that  certain  artiolea  must  be  (nna> 

that  theae  artielee  alone  cdoMIm 

I  OM  tweUlh  part  of  the  caplul 
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If  a  debtor  tr  che  state  did  not  fulfil  his  obligations,  ha 
was  without  further  ceremony  scld  with  all  that 
he  had ;  the  simple  demand  on  the  part  of  the 
atate  was  sufficient  to  establish  the  debt^  If  on  the  other 
hand  a  private  person  informed  the  king  of  any  violation 
of  his  property  {vindiciae)^  or  if  repayment  of  the  loan 
received  did  not  duly  take  place,  the  procedure  depended  on 
whether  the  &cts  relating  to  the  cause  had  to  be  established 
by  proof  or  were  already  clean  The  latter  cannot  well  be 
conceived  in  the  case  of  actions  as  to  property,  but  iu 
aoiions  as  to  loans  the  ground  of  action  could  be  easily 
established  according  to  the  current  rules  of  law  by  means 
of  witnesses.  The  establishment  of  the  facts  assumed  the 
form  of  a  wager,  in  which  each  party  made  a  deposit  {sctcro' 
metUum)  against  the  contingency  of  his  being  worsted ;  in 
important  causes  when  the  value  involved  was  greater  than 
ten  oxen,  a  deposit  of  five  oxen,  in  causes  of  less  amount,  a 
deposit  of  five  sheep.  The  judge  then  decided  who  had 
gained  the  wager,  whereupon  the  deposit  of  the  losing  party 
fell  to  the  priests  for  behoof  of  the  public  sacrifices.  The 
party  who  lost  the  wager  and  allowed  thirty  days  to  elapse 
without  giving  due  satisfaction  to  his  opponent,  and  the 
party  whose  obligation  to  pay  was  established  from  the 
first — consequently,  as  a  rule,  the  debtor  who  had  got  a 
loan  and  had  no  witnesses  to  attest  repayment — became 
liable  to  proceedings  in  execution  ''  by  laying  on  of  hands  " 
(manus  iniecHo) ;  the  plaintiff  seized  him  wherever  he 
found  him,  and  brought  him  to  the  bar  of  the  judge  simply 
to  demand  the  acknowledged  debt  The  party  seized  was 
not  allowed  to  defend  himself;  a  third  party  might  indeed 
intercede  for  him  and  represent  this  act  of  violence  as  un« 
warranted  {vindex)^  in  which  case  the  proceedings  were 
stayed;  but  such  an  intercession  rendered  the  intercessor 
personally  responsible,  for  which  reason,  in  the  case  of  free* 
holders^  other  fireeholders  alone  could  act  as  intercessors, 

(imeMi),  wbioK  Ainonnts  to  8)-  per  cent,  for  the  rear  of  ten,  and  10  pe* 
itiit.  for  the /year  of  twelve,  months. 
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If  neither  satisfiu^tion  nor  intercession  took  place,  the  king 
asaigned  the  party  seized  in  execution  to  his  creditor,  ae 
that  ho  could  lead  him  away  and  keep  him  like  a  slave, 
Ailer  the  expiry  of  sixty  days  during  whidi  the  debtor  had 
been  three  times  exposed  in  the  niarket->place  and  proclaina* 
(ion  had  been  Tnade  whether  any  one  would  have  compas- 
sion upon  him,  if  these  steps  were  without  efiect,  his  credit- 
ors had  a  right  to  put  him  to  death  and  to  divide  his  car- 
case, or  to  sell  him  with  his  children  and  his  effects  hito 
foreign  slavery,  or  to  keep  him  at  home  in  a  slave's  stead ; 
he  could  not  by  the  Roman  law,  so  long  as  he  remained 
within  the  bounds  of  the  Roman  community,  become  abso 
lutely  a  slave  (p.  149).  Thus  the  Roman  community  pro* 
tected  every  man's  estate  and  effects  with  unrelenting  rigour 
as  well  from  the  thief  and  the  injurer,  as  from  the  unauthoi> 
ized  possessor  and  the  insolvent  debtor. 

Protection  was  in  like  manner  provided  for  the  estate 
OuATdkui-  ^^  persons  not  capable  of  bearing  arms  and 
^^  therefore  not  capable  of  protecting  their  own 

property,  such  as  minors  and  lunatics,  and  above  all  for 
that  of  women  ;  in  these  cases  the  nearest  heirs  were  called 
to  undertake  the  guardianship. 

After  a  man's  death  his  property  fell  to  the  nearest 
Law  of  in-  heirs :  in  the  division  all  who  were  equal  in 
iMritanoe.  proximity  of  relationship — women  included — 
shared  alike,  and  the  widow  along  with  her  children  was 
admitted  to  her  proportional  share.  A  dispensation  fW>m 
the  legal  order  of  succession  could  only  be  granted  by  the 
assembly  of  the  people ;  previous  to  which  the  consent  of 
the  priests  had  to  be  obtained  on  account  of  the  religious 
obligations  attaching  to  property.  Such  dispensations  ap- 
pear nevertheless  to  have  become  at  an  early  period  very 
frequents  In  the  event  of  a  dispensation  not  being  pro- 
cured, the  want  of  it  might  be  in  some  measure  remedied 
by  means  of  the  completely  free  control  which  every  one 
had  over  his  property  during  his  lifetime.  His  whole 
property  was  transferred  to  a  fi'iend,  who  distributed  il 
after  death  according  to  the  wishes  of  the  deceased. 
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Mananiission  Tvas  unknown  to  the  law  of  rery  early^ 
lOnumi-  times.  The  owner  might  mdeed  refrain  from 
*"*•  exercising  his  proprietary  rights ;  but  this  did 

not  cancel  the  existing  impossibility  of  master  and  slave 
contracting  mutual  obligations ;  still  less  did  it  enable  the 
Blare  to  acquire,  in  relation  to  the  community,  the  rights 
of  a  guest  or  of  a  burgess.  Accordingly'  manuiflissiofi 
must  have  been  at  first  simply  de  facto^  not'Jfe  jure  ;  and 
the  master  cannot  have  been  debarred  from'  the  possibility 
of  again  at  pleasure  treating  the  freedman  as  a  slave. .  But 
there  was  a  departure  from  this  principle  in  ca8€s  where  the 
master  came  under  obligation  not  merely  towards  the  slave, 
but  towards  the  community,  to  leave  him  in  possession  of 
freedom.  There  was  no  special  legal  form,  however,  for 
thus  binding  the  master — the  best  proof  that  there  was  at 
first  no  such  thing  as  a  manumission ;  but  those  methods 
which  the  law  otherwise  preisented — testament,  action,  or 
census — were  employed  for  this  object.  If  the  master  had 
either  declared  his  slave  free  when  executing  his  last  will 
in  the  assembly  of  the  people,  or  had  allowed  his  slave  to 
claim  freedom  in  his  own  presence  before  a  judge  or  to  get 
his  name  inscribed  in  the  valuation-roll,  the  freedman  was 
regarded  not  indeed  as  a  burgess,  but  as  free  in  relation  to 
his  former  master  and  his  heirs,  and  was  accordingly  looked 
upon  at  first  as  a  client,  and  in  later  times  as  a  plebeian 
(p.  126). 

The  emancipation  of  a  son  encountered  greater  difficul 
ties  than  that  of  a  slave ;  for  while  the  relation  of  master 
to  slave  was  accidental  and  therefore  capable  of  being  dis* 
solved  at  will,  the  father  could  never  cease  to  be  father. 
Accordingly  in  later  times  the  son  was  obliged,  in  order  to 
get  free  from  the  father,  first  to  enter  into  slavery  and  theu 
lo  be  set  free  out  of  this  latter  state ;  but  in  the  period  now 
before  us  no  emancipation  of  sons  can  have  as.  j^^irrsted/ 

Such  were  the  laws  under  which  burgesses  and  clients 
Ottsnti  n4  Hved  in  Rome.  Between  these  two  classes,  so 
**■**■•*  far  as  we  can  see,  there  subsisted  from  the  be» 
ginning  the  fullest  equality  of  private  rights.     The  foreigner 
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on  the  other  hand,  if  he  had  Dot  submitted  to  a  Roman 
patron  and  thus  lived  as  a  client,  was  beyond  the  pale  oi 
the  law  both  in  person  and  in  property.  Whatever  tbfl 
Roman  burgess  took  from  him  was  as  rightfully  acquired  . 
as  was  the  shell-fish,  belonging  to  nobody,  which  was  picked 
up  by  the  seashore ;  but  in  the  case  of  ground  lying  be* 
yond  the  Roman  liounds,  while  the  Roman  burgess  might 
take  practical  possession,  he  could  not  be  regarded  as  in  a 
legal  sense  its  proprietor;  for  the  individual  burgess  was 
not  entitled  to  advance  the  bounds  of  the  community,  llio 
case  was  different  in  war :  whatever  the  soldier  who  ^  as 
fighting  in  the  ranks  of  the  levy  gained,  whether  moveable 
or  immoveable  property,  fell  not  to  him,  but  to  the  state^ 
and  accordingly  here  too  it  depended  upon  the  state  whether 
it  would  advance  or  contract  its  bounds. 

Exceptions  from  these  general  rules  were  created  by 
special  state-treaties,  which  secured  certain  rights  to  the 
members  of  foreign  communities  within  the  Roman  state. 
In  particular,  the  pernAtual  league  between  Rome  and  Lati- 
um  declared  all  contracts  between  Romans  and  Latins  to  be 
valid  in  law,  and  at  the  same  time  instituted  in  their  case  a 
speedy  civil  process  before  sworn  "  recoverers "  {recipercb' 
tores).  As,  contrary  to  Roman  usage,  which  in  other  in- 
stances committed  the  decision  to  a  single  judge,  these 
always  sat  several  in  number  and  that  number  uneven,  they 
are  probably  to  be  regarded  as  a  court  for  the  cognizance 
of  commercial  dealings,  composed  of  arbiters  from  both 
nations  and  an  umpire.  They  sat  in  judgment  at  the  place 
where  the  contract  was  entered  into,  and  were  obliged  to 
have  the  process  terminated  at  latest  in  ten  days.  The 
forms,  under  which  the  dealings  between  Romans  and  Lat» 
ins  were  conducted,  were  of  course  the  general  forms  which 
regulated  the  nmtual  dealings  of  patricians  and  plebeians ; 
for  the  mancipatio  and  the  nexum  were  originally  no  mere 
formal  acts,  but  the  significant  embodiment  of  legal  ideas 
which  held  a  sway  at  least  as  extensive  as  the  range  ot  the 
Latin  language. 

Dealings  with  countries  strictly  i<u:gjgu>were  carried  oi 
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in  a  different  &shion  and  by  means  of  other  forms.  In 
Tery  early  times  treaties  as  to  commerce  and  legal  redress 
must  have  been  entered  into  with  the  Caerites  and  other 
friendly  ptsoples,  and  must  have  formed  the  basis  of  the 
iiltemational  private  law  {ius  gentium)^  which  gradualljr 
bcGame  developed  in  Rome  alongside  of  the  law  of  the 
land.  An  Indication  of  the  formation  of  such  a  system  u 
found  in  the  remarkable  mutuum^  **  exchange  **  (from  mutare 
like  dividuus) — ^a  form  of  loan,  which  was  not  based  like 
the  nezum  upon  a  binding  declaration  of  the  debtor  ex- 
pressly emitted  before  witnesses,  but  upon  the  mere  transit 
of  the  money  from  one  hand  to  another,  and  which  as  evi- 
dently originated  in  dealings  with  foreigners  as  the  nexum 
in  business  dealings  at  home.  It  is  accordingly  a  significant 
fact  that  the  word  reappears  in  Sicilian  Greek  as  fwltow ; 
and  with  this  is  to  be  connected  the  reappearance  of  the 
Latin  career  in  the  Sicilian  xaQKOgov.  Since  it  is  philologi* 
cally  certain  that  both  words  were  originally  Latin,  their 
occurrence  in  the  local  dialect  of  SiciK  becomes  an  imports 
ant  testimony  to  the  frequency  of  the  dealings  of  Latin 
traders  in  the  island,  which  led  to  their  borrowing  money 
there  and  becoming  liable  to  that  imprisonment  for  debt, 
which  was  everywhere  in  the  earlier  systems  of  law  the 
consequence  of  the  non-repayment  of  a  loan.  Conversely 
the  name  of  the  Syracusan  prison,  *^  stone-quarries "  or 
larofuoi,  was  transferred  at  an  early  period  to  the  enlarged 
Roman  state-prison,  the  lautumiae. 

We  have  derived  our  outline  of  these  institutions  mainly 
from  the  earliest  rexiord  of  the  Roman  common 
the  Roman     law  prepared  about  half  a  century  afler  the 
***'  abolition  of  the  monarchy ;  and  their  existence 

hi  tlie  regal  period,  while  doubtful  perhaps  as  to  particular 
points  of  detail,  cannot  be  doubted  in  the  main.  Survey- 
ing them  as  a  whole,  we  recognize  the  law  of  a  far-advanced 
agricultural  and  mercantile  city,  marked  alike  by  its  liberal- 
ity and  its  consistency.  In  its  case  the  conventional  lan< 
guag<»  of  symbols,  such  as  e,  g,  the  Germanic  laws  exhibit^ 
has  alieady  quite  disappeared.    There  is  no  doubt  that  such 
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a  s]rnibolic4anguage  must  have  existed  at  one  time  aoj^iig 
the  Italians.  Remarkable  instances  of  it  are  to  be  found  in 
the  form  of  searching  a  house,  wherein  the  searcher  must, 
according  to  the  Roman  as  well  as  the  Germanic  custom, 
appear  without  upper  garment^  merely- in  his  shirt;  and 
especially  in  the  primitive  Latin  formula  foi;  declaring  war, 
in  which  we  meet  with  at  least  two  symbols  occurring  also 
among  the  Celts  and  the  Germans — the  ''  pure  herb  "  {herla 
puray  Franconian,  chrene  ckruda)  as  a  symbol  of  the  native 
soil,  and  the  singed  bloody  staff  as  a  sign  of  commencing 
war.  But  with  a  few  exceptions  in  which  reasons  of  re« 
ligion  protected  the  ancient  usages — to  which  class  the  con' 
farreaiio  as  well  as  the  declaration  of  war  by  the  college 
of  Fetiales  belonged — the  Roman  law,  as  we  know  it,  uni- 
formly  and  on  principle  rejects  the  symbol,  and  requires  in 
all  cases  neither  more  nor  less  than  the  full  and  pure  ex 
>pre8sion  of  will.  The  delivery  of  an  article,  the  summons 
to  bear  witness,  the  conclusion  of  marriage,  were  complete 
as  soon  as  the  parties  had  in  an  intelligible  manner  declared 
their  purpose ;  it  was  usual,  indeed,  to  deliver  the  article 
into  the  hand  of  the  new  owner,  to  pull  the  person  sum- 
moned as  a  witness  by  the  ear,  to  veil  the  bride's  head  and 
to  lead  her  in  solemn  procession  to  her  husband's  house ; 
but  all  these  primitive  practices  were  already,  under  the 
oldest  national  law  of  the  Romans,  customs  legally  worth- 
less. In  a  way  entirely  analogous  to  the  setting  aside  of 
allegory  and  along  with  it  of  personification  jn  religion, 
^^^A|jevery  sort  of  symbolism  was  on  principle  expelled  from 
their  law.  In  like  manner  that  earliest  state  of  things  pre- 
sented to  us  by  the  Hellenic  as  well  as  the  Germanic  insti> 
tut  ions,  wherein  the  power  of  the  community  still  contends 
with  the  authority  of  the  smaller  associations  of  dans  or 
cantons  that  are  merged  in  it,  is  in  Roman  law  wholly 
superseded ;  there  is  no  alliance  for  the  vindication  of  rights 
within  the  state,  to  supplement  the  state's  imperfect  aid  by 
mutual  offence  and  defence ;  nor  is  there  any  serious  trace 
e^of  vengeance  for  bloodshed,  or  of  the  family  property  r^ 
stricting  the  individual  power  of  disposal.     Such  institu 
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tions  must  prabably  at  one  time  kave  existed  aoLong  th« 
Italians ; /traces  of  them  may  perhaps  be  found  in  particular 
institutions  of  ritual,  «•  jf.  in  the  expiatory  goat,  which  the 
inyoluntary  homicide  was  obliged  to  give  to  the  neare&t  of 
kin  to  the  slain ;  but  even  at  the  earliest  period  of  Rome 
which  we  can  conceive  this  stage  had  long  be€«i  passed. 
The  dan  and  the  family  were  not  annihilated  in  the  Roman 
community ;  but  the  theoretical  as  well  as  the  practical 
omnipotence  of  the  state  in  its  own  sphere  was  no  more 
limited  by  them  than  by  the  freedom  which  the  state  grant- 
ed and  guaranteed  to  the  burgess.    The  ultimate  foundation 

"^^^oi  law  was  in  all  cases  the  state;  freedom  was  simply 
another  expression  for  the  right  of  citizenship  in  its  widest 
sense ;  all  property  was  based  on  express  or  tacit  transfer- 
«ice  by  the  community  to  the  individual ;  a  contract  was 
valid  only  so  &r  as  the  community  by  its  representatives 
attested  it,  a  testament  only  so  far  as  the  community  con* 
firmed  it.    The  provinces  of  public  and  private  Jaw  were 

""^^efinitely  and  clearly  discriminated:  the  former  having 
reference  to  crimes  against  the  state,  which  inn  mediately 
called  for  the  judgment  of  the  state  and  always  involved 
capital  punishment ;  the  latter  having  reference  to  offences 
against  a  fellow-burgess  or  a  guest,  which  were  mainly  dis- 
posed of  in  the  way  of  compromise  by  expiation  or  satis* 
faction  made  to  the  party  injured,  and  were  never  punished 
with  th§^forfeit  of  life,  but,  at  most,  with  the  loss  of  free- 
dom. The  greatest  liberality  in  the  permission  of  com- 
--^nerce  and  the  most  rigorous  procedure  in  execution  went 
hand  in  hand ;  just  as  in  commercial  states  at  the  present 
day  the  universal  right  to  draw  bills  of  exchange  appears 
in  conjunction  with  a  strict  procedure  in  regard  to  them. 
'Die  burgess  and  the  client  stood  in  their  dealings  on  a  foot* 
ing  of  entire  equality;  state-treaties  conceded  a  compre*  . 
iMaisive  equality  of  rights  also  to  the  guest ;  women  were 
placed  completely  on  a  level  in  point  of  legal  capacity  with 
len,  although  restricted  in  administering  their  property ; 
the  boy  had  scarcely  grown  up  when  he  receive  at  once 
tke  most  comprehensive  povers  in  the  disposal   of  his 
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estate,  and  every  one  who  could  dispose  at  all  was  as  sov» 
reign  in  his  own  sphere  as  was  the  state  in  public  affiura. 
A  feature  eminently  characteristic  was  the  system  of  credit. 
There  did  not  exist  any  credit  on  landed  security,  but  in- 
stead of  a  debt  on  mortgage  the  step  which  constitutes  al 

^-^  present  the  final  stage  in  mortgage-procedure — the  delivei^ 
of  the  property  from  the  debtor  to  the  creditor — ^took  plaoo 
at  once.  On  the  other  hand  personal  credit  was  guaranteed 
In  the  most  summary,  not  to  say  extravagant',  fashion ;  for 
\  the  law  entitled  the  creditor  to  treat  his  insolvent  debtor 
\  like  a  thief,  and  granted  to  him  in  sober  l^slative  earnest 
what  Shylock,  half  in  jest,  stipulated  for  from  his  mortal 
enemy,  guarding  indeed  by  special  clauses  .the  point  as  to 
the  cutting  off  too  mucn^more  carefully  than  did  the  Jew. 
The  law  could  not  have  more  clearly  expressed  its  design, 
which  was  to  establish  at  once  an  independent  agriculture 
free  of  debt  and  a  mercantile  credit,  and  to  suppress  with 
stringent  energy  all  merely  nominal  ownership  and  all 
breaches  of  fidelity.  If  we  further  take  into  consideration 
the  right  of  settlement  rea>gnized  at  an  early  date  as  be- 
longing to  all  the  Latins  (p.  149),  and  the  validity  which 

^was  likewise  early  pronounced  to  belong  to  civil  marriage 
(p.  120),  we  shall  perceive  that  this  state,  which  made  the 
highest  demands  on  its  burgesses  and  carried  the  idea  of 
subordinating  the  individual  to  the  interest  of  the  whole 
further  than  any  state  before  or  since  has  done,  only  did  and 
only  could  do  so  by  itself  removing  the  barriers  to  inter 
course  and  unshackling  liberty  quite  as  much  as  it  subjected 
it  to  restriction.  In  permission  or  in  prohibition  the  law 
was  always  absolute.  As  the  foreigner  who  had  none  to 
intercede  for  him  was  like  the  hunted  deer,  so  the  guest  was 
on  a  footing  of  equality  with  the  burgess.  A  contract  did 
not  ordinarily  furnish  a  ground  of  action,  but  where  the 
right  of  the  creditor  was  acknowledged,  it  was  so  all-powerw 
ful  that  there  was  no  deliverance  for  the  poor  debtor,  and 
no  humane  or  equitable  consideration  was  shown  towards 
him.  It  seemed  as  if  the  law  found  a  pleasure  m  present- 
ing on  all  sides  its  sharpest  spikes,  in  irawing  the  moat 
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extreme  oonsequenoes,  in  forciblj  obtruding  on  the  blunts 
est  understanding  the  tyrannic  nature  of  the  idea  of  right. 
The  poetical  form  and  the  genial  symbolism,  which  so 
pleasingly  prevail  in  the  Germanic  l^al  ordinances,  were 
foreign  to  the  Roman ;  in  his  law  all  was  dear  and  precise ; . 
DO  symbol  was  employed,  no  institution  was  superfluous. 
It  was  not  cruel ;  everything  necessary  was  performed  with- 
out tedious  ceremony,  even  the  punishment  of  death ;  that 
a  free  man  could  not  be  tortured  was  a  primitive  maxim  of 
^--.Roman  law,  to  obtain  which  other  peoples  have  had  to 
struggle  for  thousands  of  years.  Yet  this  law  was  frightful 
in  its  inexorable  severity,  which  we  cannot  suppose  to  have 
been  very  greatly  mitigated  by  humanity  in  practice,  for  it 
was  really  the  law  of  the  people ;  more  terrible  than  Vene- 
tian piombi  and  chambers  of  torture  was  that  series  of 
living  entombments  which  the  poor  man  saw  yawning  be- 
fore him  in  the  debtors*  towers  of  the  rich.  But  the  grea^ 
ness  of  Rome  was  involved  in,  and  was  based  upon,  the  fact 
that  the  Roman  people  ordained  for  itself  and  endured  a 
system  of  law,  in  which  the  eternal  principles  of  freedom 
and  of  subordination,  of  property  and  of  legal  redress, 
reigned  and  still  at  the  present  day  reign  unadulterated  and 
nnmodified. 

10 
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RSUOION. 

* 

Tbm  Roman  world  of  gods,  as  we  have  already  indicated  ^^ 
(p.  52)y  was  a  higher  counterpart,  an  ideal  re^ 
»*«'«»•  flection,  of  the  earthly  Rome,  in  which  the  litde 
and  die  great  were  alike  reproduced  with  painstaking  exact- 
ness. The  state  and  the  clan,  the  individual  phenomena  of 
nature  as  well  as  the  individual  operations  of  mind,  every 
man,  every  place  and  object,  every  act  even  falling  within 
the  sphere  of  Roman  law,  reappeared  in  the  Roman  world 
of  gods ;  and,  as  earthly  things  come  and  go  in  perpetual 
flux,  the  circle  of  the  gods  underwent  a  corresponding  fluc- 
tuation. The  tu(«Iary  spirit,  which  presided  over  the  indi- 
vidual act,  lasted  no  longer  than  that  act  itself:  the  tutelary 
spirit  of  the  individual  man  lived  and  died  with  the  man  ; 
and  eternal  duration  belonged  to  divinities  of  this  sort  only 
in  so  far  as  similar  acts  and  similarly  constituted  men  and 
therefore  spirits  of  a  similar  kind  were  ever  coming  into 
existence  afresh.  As  the  Roman  gods  ruled  over  the  Ro- 
man community,  so  every  foreign  community  was  presided 
over  by  its  own  gods  ;  but  strict  as  was  the  distinction  be- 
tween the  burgess  and  non-burgess,  between  the  Roman  and 
the  foreign  god,  both  foreign  men  and  foreign  divinities 
might  be  admitted  by  resolution  of  the  community  to  the 
freedom  of  Rome,  and  when  the  citizens  of  a  conquered 
city  were  transported  to  Rome,  the  gods  of  that  city  wei • 
also  invited  to  take  up  their  new  abode  there. 

We  obtain  information  regarding  the  original  ciyclQ  of 

the  gods,  as  it  stood  in  Rome  previous  to  any 

ofSomaa       Contact  with  the  Greeks,  from  the  list  of  the 

^^  public  and  duly  named    festival-days   {/erioi 
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publicae)  of  the  Roman  oommunity,  wUch  is  preserved  in 
its  calendar  and  is  beyond  all  quesition  the  oldest  doeumeni 
which  has  reached  us  from  Bpman  antiquity.    The  first 
place  in  it  is  occupied  by  the  gods  Jupiter  and  M^s  along 
with  the  duplicate  of  the  latter,  Quirinus.     All  the  days  of 
full  moon  {idus)  aie* sacred  to  Jupiter,  besides  all  the  win» 
festivals  and  various  other  days  to  be  mentioned  afterwards ; 
tlie  2.1st  May  (agonalia)  is  dedicated  to  his  counterparty  the 
"  bad  Jovis  "  (  Vediovis).    To  ■  Mars  belongs  the  new-year 
of  the  1st  March,  and  generally  the  great  warrior-festival  in 
this  month  which  derived  its  very  name  from  the  god ;  thia 
festival,  introduced  by  the  horse-racing  {equirria)  on  the 
27th  February,  had  during  March  its  principal  solemnities 
on  the  days  of  the  shield-forger  (egtitrrta  or  MamuraUa^ 
March  14),  of  the  armed  dance  at  the  Comitium  {quinqu&^ 
trus^  March  19),  and  of  the  consecration  of  trumpets  (tub^ 
lustrium,  March  23).    As,  when  a  war  was  to  be  waged,  it 
began  with  this  festival,  so  after  the  close  of*  the  campaign 
in  autumn  there  followed  a  further  festival  of  Mars,  that  of 
the  consecration  of  arms  {armilustrittmy  October  19).    Last^ 
ly,  to  the  second  Mars,  Quirinus,  the  17th  February  whs 
appropriated  (  Quirinalia),    Among  the  other  festivals  those 
which  related  to  the  culture  of  com  and  wine  hold  the  first 
place,  while  the  pastoral  feasts  play  but  a  subordinate  part. 
To  this  clrss  belongs  especially  the  great  series  of  spring* 
festivals  in  April,  in  the  course  of  which  sacrifices  were 
oflTered  on  the  15th  to  Tell  us,  the  nourishing  earth  {/ordi- 
cidia,  sacrifice  of  the  pregnant  cow),  on  the  19th  to  Geres, 
the  goddess  of  germination  and  growth  ( Cerialia),  on  the 
21st  to  Pales,  the  fecundating  goddess  of  the  flocks  (Po/t/ia), 
un  the  28rd  to  Jupiter,  as  the  protector  of  the  vines  and  of 
the  vats  of  the  previous  year's  vintage  which  were  first 
opened  on  this  day  (  Vinalia),  and  on  the  25th  to  the  bad 
enemy  of  the  crops,  rust  (Robigua :  Bobigalia),    So  afiei 
the  completion  of  the  work  of  the  fields  and  the  fortunate 
ingathering  of  ihsir  produce  twin  festivals  were  celebrated 
in  honour  of  the  god  and  goddess  of  inbringing  and  haD 
vest,  Consus  (from  condere)  and  Ops ;  the  first  imm^^diately 
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after  the  oonipletion  of  cutting  (August  21.  ConsuaUa, 
August  25,  Opiconsiva) ;  ind  the  second  in  the  middle  of 
winter,  when  the  blessings  of  the  granary  are  especially 
manifest  (December  15,  Consualia;  December  19,  Opa* 
lid) ;  between  these  two  latter  days  the  thoughtful  consid- 
fration  of  the  old  arrangers  of  the  festivals  inserted  that 
of  seed-sowing  {Saturnalia  from  Sadtumus  or  Saiumua^ 
December  17).  In  like  manner  the  festival  of  must  or  of 
henling  {meditrirudia^  October  11),  so  called  because  a  heal- 
ing  virtue  was  attributed  to  the  fresh  must,  was  dedicated 
to  Jovis  as  the  wine^od  after  the  completion  of  the  vin- 
tage ;  the  original  reference  of  the  third  wine-feast  (  Vina 
litty  August  19)  is  not  clear.  To  these  festivals  were  added 
at  the  close  of  the  year  the  wolf-festival  {Lupercalicy  Febru* 
ary  17)  of  the  shepherds  in  honour  of  the  good  god^^Fau- 
nus,  and  the  boundary-stone  festival  (Termtfia/ia,  February 
23)  of  the  husbandmen,  as  also  the  summer-grove  festival 
of  two  days  {Lueariay  July  19,  21)  which  may  have  re- 
ferred to  the  forest-gods  {Silvani),  the  fountain-festival 
{Fontinaliay  October  13),  and  the  festival  of  the  shortest 
day,  which  brings  in  the  new  sun  {An^eronalia,  DivaUa^ 
December  21). 

Of  not  less  importance — ^as  was  to  be  expected  in  the 
case  of  the  port  of  Latium — were  the  mariner-festivals  of 
the  divinities  of  the  sea  {Nepiunalia,  July  23),  of  the  har- 
bour {Portunaliaj  August  17),  and  of  the  Tiber  stream 
(  Voliurnaliay  August  27). 

Handicraft  and  art,  on  the  other  hand,  are  represented 
in  this  cycle  of  the  gods  only  by  the  god  of  lire  and  of 
smith's  work,  Volcanus,  to  whom  besides  the  day  named 
after  him  {VolcanaHa^  August  23)  the  seccnd  festival  of 
the  consecration  of  trumpets  was  dedicated  {iubilustrium^ 
May  23),  and  perhaps  also  by  the  festival  of  Carjnentif 
(Carmentalia,  January  11,  15),  who  probably  was  adored 
originally  as  the  goddess  of  spells  and  of  song  and  only  in- 
ferentially  as  protectress  of  births. 

Domestic  and  family  life  in  general  were  represented 
by  the  festival  of  the  goddess  of  the  house  and  of  the  spirit! 
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of  the  storechaniber,  Vestavand  the  Penates  (  Feato/ta,  Jun  • 
9) ;  the  festival  of  the  goddess  of  birth  *  {Matralia^  June 
11);  the  festival  of  the  bearing  of  children,  dedicated  to 
Liber  and  Libera  {Liberaliay  March  17),  the  festival  of  d^ 
|Arted  spirits  {FeraUa^  February  21),  and  the  three  ia/^ 
ghost-celebration  (Z^tnurta,  May  9,  11,  13);  while  those 
having  reference  to  civil  relations  were  the  two— -otherwise 
to  us  somewhat  obscure — festivals  of  the  king's  flight 
(Begifugiumy  February  24)  and  of  the  people's  flight 
(Poplifugiay  July  5),  of  which  at  least  the  last  day  was 
devoted  to  Jupiter,  and  the  festival  of  the  Seven  Mounts 
{Agonia  or  Septimontiumy  December  11).  A  special  day 
{aganiay  January  9)  was  also  consecrated  to  Janus,  the  goJ 
of  beginning.  The  real  nature  of  some  other  days — ^that 
of  Furrina  (July  25),  and  that  of  the  Larentalia  devoted  to 
Jupiter  and  Acca  Larentia,  perhaps  a  feast  of  the  Lares 
(December  23) — ^is  no  longer  known, 

.This  table  is  complete  for  the  immoveable  public  festi* 
vals;  and — although  by  the  side  of  these  standing  festal 
days  there  certainly  occurred  from  the  earliest  times  change- 
able and  occasional  festivals — this  document,  in  what  it  says 
as  well  as  in  what  it  omits,  opens  up  to  us  an  insight  into  a 
primitive  age  otherwise  almost  wholly  unknown.  The 
union  of  the  Old  Roman  community  and  the  Hill-Romans 
had  indeed  already  taken  place  when  this  table  of  festivals 
was  formed,  for  we  find  in  it  Quirinus  alongside  of  Mars ; 
but  when  this  list  was  drawn  up  the  Capitoline  temple  was 
not  yet  in  existence,  for  Juno  and  Minerva  are  absent ;  nor 
was  the  temple  of  Diana  erected  on  the  Aventino ;  nor  was 
any  notion  of  worship  borrowed  from  the  Greeks. 

*  This  was,  to  all  appearance,  the  original  natareof  the  "  momlag 
mother  **  or  Mdi^r  mattUa  ;  in  connection  with  which  we  mnj  recall  the 
ibtmnistanee  that,  as  the  names  Lueiua  and  eepecially  JfanUa  show, 
tkt  morning  hoor  was  reckoned  as  lucky  for  birth.  Mater  mo^Mtoprob* 
ably  became  a  god\let<c  of  sea  and  harbour  only  at  a  later  epoch  under 
the  inflaen^  of  the  myth  of  Leuoothea;  the  faot  that  the  §^des8  waa 
ohiefly  worship pcHJ  by  women  tells  against  the  Yiew  that  ahe  was  origin 
ally  a  harbot>r'goad4»aa. 
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The  centi*al  object  not  only  of  Roman  btt  of  luUafc 
Hanna  i^orship  generally  in  that  epoch  when  the  Italian 
japiwt.  -stock  still  dwelt  by  itself  in  the  ^ eninsnla  was, 
aisoordmg  to  all  indications,  t^  god  Manrs  or  Man,  the 
lulling  god,*  pre-eminently  regarded  as  "the  divine  champion 
of  the  burgesses,  hurling  ^e  spear,  protecting  the  flock,  ahd 
ovei  throwing  the  foe.  Eaeh  community  of  course  had  its 
own  Mars,  and  deemed  him  to  be  the  strongest  ttrd  holiest 
of  all ;  and  accordingly  every  '^  ver  mtrum  "  setting  out  to 
found  a  new  community  marched  under  the  protection  of  its 
own  liifars.  To  Mars  was  dedicated  the  first  month  not 
only  in  the  Roman  calendar  of  the  months,  which  in  no 
other  inst«nee  takes  notice  of  the  gods,  but  also  probably 
in  all  the  other  Latin  and  Sabellimi  calendars :  among  tte 
Roman  proper  names^  which  in  like  manner  contain  no  allu- 
sion to  any  oilier  god,  Marcus,  Mamercus,  and  Mamurius 
appear  in  prevailing  use  from  very  early  times ;  with  Mars 
and  his  sacred  woodpecker  wss  connected  the  oldest  Italian 
prophecy ;  the  wolf^  the  animal  sacred  to  Mars,  was  the 
badge  ^  the  Roman  burgesses,  and  such  sacred  national 
legends  as  the  Roman  imagination  was  able  to  produce  re 
forred  exclusively  to  the  god  Mars  and  to  liis  duplicate 
Quirinus.  In  Uie  list  of  festivals  certainly  father  Diovis^- 
a  purer  and  more -civil  than  military  reflection  of  the  char- 
acter of  the  Roman  community— occupies  a  larger  space 
than  Mars,  just  as  the  priest  of  Jupiter  has  precedence  over 
the  two  priests  of  the  god  of  war ;  but  the  latter  still  play9 
a  very  prominent  part  in  the  lisft^nd  it  is  even  quite  likely 
that,  when  this  arrangement  of  festivals  wss  established, 
Jovis  stood  by  the  side  of  Mars  like  Ahuramazda  by  the 
side  of  Mithra,  and  that  the  worship  of  the  warlike  Roman 
oomniunity  still  really  centred  at  this  time  in  the  martial 
g«^  of  death  and  his  March  festival,  while  it  was  not  the 


*  IVom  Jfffiiri,whioh  the  oldest  fonn  handed  down  by  tnulitioii,  th< 
hive  been  der eloped  by  different  treatment  of  the  ti  Mm%  Uwfon^  Mvni 
the  traniltion  to  H  (like  Pov/a,  Pola^  and  the  like)  appears  also  fai  the 
double  fonn  Mar  -  Mot,  (pomp.  Ma  -  muntu)  alongside  of  Mwh^Mm  md 
Ma-Mers, 
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'*  care-destidyer  *'  afterwards  introduced  by  the  Greeks,  but 
father  Jovis  himself,  who  was  regarded  as  the  god  of  th# 
hcartrgladdening  wine. 

It  is  no  part  of  our  present  task  to  consider  the  Roman 

deities  in  detail ;  but  it  is  important,  even  in  av 

lite  Boman      historical  point  of  view,  to  call  attention  to  the 
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peculiar  narrowness  of  conception  and  at  the 
same  time  the  deeply  rooted  earnestness  that  marked  the 
Roman  faith.  Abstraction  and  personification  lay  at  the 
root  of  the  Roman  as  well  as  of  the  Hellenic  mythology  : 
the  Hellenic  as  well  as  the  Roman  god  was  originally  sug- 
gested by  some  natural  phenomenon  or  some  mentid  con- 
ception,  and  to  the  Roman  just  as  to  the  Greek  every  divin- 
ity appeared  a  person.  This  is  evident  from  their  appre- 
hending the  individual  gods  as  male  or  female ;  from  their 
style  of  appeal  to  an  unknown  deity, — ^^  Be  thou  god  or 
goddess,  man  or  woman  ; "  and  from  the  deeply  cherished 
belief  that  the  name  of  the  proper  tutelary  spirit  of  the 
community  ought  to  remain  for  ever  unpronounced,  lest  an 
enemy  should  come  to  learn  it  and  calling  the  god  by  his 
name  should  entice  him  beyond  the  bounds.  A  remnant 
of  this  strongly  sensuous  view  clung  to  Mars  in  particular, 
the  oldest  and  most  national  form  of  divinity  in  Italy.  But 
while  abstraction,  which  lies  at  the  foundation  of  every  r^ 
ligion,  elsewhere  endeavoured  to  rise  to  wider  and  more 
enlarged  conceptions,  and  to  penetrate  ever  more  deeply 
into  the  essence  of  things,  the  forms  of  the  Roman  faith 
remained  at,  or  sank  to,  a  singularly  low  level  of  concep 
tion  and  of  insight.  While  in  the  case  of  the  Greek  every 
important  notion  speedily  expanded  into  a  group  of  forms 
and  gathered  around  it  a  circle  of  legends  and  ideas,  in  thf 
case  of  the  Roman  the  fundamental  thought  remained  s(* 
tionary  in  its  original  naked  rigidity.  The  religion  of  Rome 
had  nothing  of  its  own  presenting  even  a  remote  reseni* 
blance  to  the  religion  of  Apollo  investing  earthly  morality 
with  a  halo  of  glory,  to  the  divine  intoxication  of  Diony 
■us,  or  to  the  Qithonian  and  mystical  wo? ships  with  theii 
profound  and  hidden  meanings.      It  had  indeed  its  "bad 
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god  "  (  Ve^i(ms\  its  apparitions  and  ghosts  (kmuret)^  and 
Its  deities  of  foul  air,  of  fever,  of  diseases,  perhaps  eYcu  of 
theft  ijavema)  ;  but  it  was  unable  to  excite  that  mysterioas 
awe  after  which  the  human  heart  has  always  a  longing,  or 
thoroughly  to  incorporate  the  incomprehensible  and  evea 
the  malignant  elements  in  nature  and  in  man,  which  must 
not  be  wanting  in  religion  if  it  would  reflect  man  as  a 
whole.  In  the  religion  of  Rome  there  was  hardly  anything 
secret  except  the  names  of  the  gods  of  the  city,  the  Pena- 
tes ;  the  real  character,  moreover,  even  of  these  gods  was 
manifest  to  every  one. 

The  national  Roman  theology  sought  on  all  hands  to 
form  distinct  conceptions  of  important  phenomena  and 
qualities,  to  express  them  in  its  terminology,  and  to  classify 
them  systematically — in  the  first  instance  according  to  that 
division  of  persons  and  things  which  also  fonned  the  basis 
of  private  law — that  it  might  thus  be  able  in  due  fashion  to 
invoke  the  gods  individually  or  by  classes,  and  to  point  out 
{indigitare)  to  the  multitude  the  modes  of  appropriate  in- 
vocation. Of  such  notions,  the  products  of  outward  ab- 
straction—of the  homeliest  simplicity,  sometimes  vener- 
able, sometimes  ridiculous — Roman  theology  was  in  sub- 
stance made  up.  Conceptions  such  as  sowing  (ioeturnwl) 
and  field-labour  (op«),  ground  (tell'us)  and  boundary-stone 
{Urm%nu$\  were  among  the  oldest  and  most  sacred  of  Ro- 
man divinities.  Perhaps  the  most  peculiar  of  all  the  forms 
of  deity  in  Rome,  and  probably  the  only  one  for  whose 
worship  there  was  devised  an  effigy  peculiarly  Italian,  was 
the  double-headed  lanus  ;*  and  yet  it  was  simply  suggestive 

*  The  facts,  that  gates  and  doora  and  the  morning  (tofivt  moNtmm) 
wers  Bacred  to  lanus,  and  that  he  was  alwajs  invoked  before  any  other 
god  and  was  even  represented  in  the  aeries  of  coins  before  Jajriter  and 
the  other  gods,  indicate  onmistakeably  that  he  was  the  auetractiott  ol 
•petiioc  and  beginning.  The  double-head  looking  both  ways  was  coii- 
oected  with  the  gate  that  opened  both  ways.  To  make  him  god  of  tht 
san  and  of  the  year  is  the  less  justifiable,  because  the  month  that  bean 
his  name  was  origmally  the  eleventh,  not  the  first ;  that  month  seemi 
ttthei  to  have  derived  its  name  firom  the  drcumstaDoe,  that  at  this  tea 
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of  the  idea  bo  characteristic  of  the  scrupulous  8}.irit  of  Ro- 
man religion,  that  at  the  commencement  of  every  act  th« 
*  spirit  of  opening  **  should  first  be  invoked,  while  it  above 
all  betokened  the  deep  conviction  that  it  was  as  indispensa* 
ble  to  combine  the  Roman  gods  in  sets  as  it  was  necessary 
that  the  more  personal  gods  of  the  Hellenes  should  stand 
lingly  and  apart  Of  all  the  worships  of  Rome  that  which 
perhaps  had  the  deepest  hold  was  the  worship  of  the  tute- 
lary spirits  that  presided  in  and  over  the  household  and  the 
Btorechamber :  these  were  in  public  worship  Vesta  and  the 
Penates,  in  family  worship  the  gods  of  forest  and  field,  the 
Silvani,  and  especially  the  gods  of  the  household  in  its  strict 
sense,  the  Lases  or  Lares,  to  whom  their  share  of  the  &m- 
ily  meal  was  regularly  assigned,  and  before  whom  it  was, 
even  in  the  time  of  Cato  the  Elder,  the  first  duty  of  the 
&ther  of  the  household  on  returning  home  to  perform  his 
devotions.  In  the  ranking  of  the  gods,  however,  these 
spirits  of  the  house  and  of  the  field  occupied  the  lowest 
rather  than  the  highest  place ;  it  was — and  it  could  not  be 
otherwise  with  a  religion  which  renounced  all  attempts  to 
idealize— not  tlie  broadest  and  most  general,  but  the  sim- 
plest and  most  individual  abstraction,  in  which  the  pious 
heart  found  most  nourishment. 

This  indifference  to  ideal  elements  in  the  Roman  religion 
was  accompanied  by  a  practical  and  utilitarian  tendency,  as 
is  clearly  enough  apparent  in  the  table  of  festivals  which 
has  been  already  explained.  Increase  of  substance  and  of 
prosperity  by  husbandry  and  the  rearing  of  flocks  and 
herds,  by  seafaring  and  commerce — this  was  what  the  Ro- 
man desired  from  his  gods ;  and  it  very  well  accords  with 
this  view,  that  the  god  of  good  faith  {deus  JkHua),  the  god- 
dess of  chance  and  good  luck  {/ora  for  tuna)  ^  and  the  god 
of  traf!ic  {mercurius)^  originating  out  of  their  daily  deal- 
ings, although  not  occurring  in  that  ancient  table  of  festi* 

•on  after  the  re«t  of  the  middle  of  winter  the  ovolc  of  the  labours  of  the 
field  began  afiresh.    It  was,  however,  a  matter  of  coarse  that  the  open* 
ing  of  the  year  sbonld  also  be  included  m  the  sphere  of  lanus,  eapeoial 
\y  after  laouarius  came  to  be  placed  at  its  head. 

10* 
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rals,  appear  very  early  as  adored  far  and  near  by  the  Ro 
mana.  Strict  frugality  and  mercantile  speculation  weri 
rooted  in  the  Roman  character  too  deeply  not  to  find  their 
thorough  reflection  in  its  divine  counterpart. 

Reepecting  the  world  of  spirits  little  can  be  said.  Ths 
^^  departed  souls  of  mortal  men,  the    "good" 

{manes),  continued  to  exist  as  shades  haunting  the 
spot  where  the  body  reposed  {dii  in/eri),  and  received  meat 
and  drink  from  the  survivors.  But  they  dwelt  in  the  depths 
beneath,  sad  there  was  no  bridge  that  led  fi^m  the  lower 
world  either  to  men  ruling  on  earth  or  upward  to  the  gods 
Above.  The  hero*worship  of  the  Greeks  was  wholly  for- 
eign to  the  Romans,  and  the  late  origin  and  poor  invention 
of  the  legend  as  to  the  foundation  of  Rome  are  shown  by 
the  thoroughly  unRoman  transformation  of  king  Romulus 
into  the  god  Quirinus.  Numa,  the  oldest  and  most  vener- 
able name  in  Roman  tradition,  never  received  the  honours 
of  A  god  in  Rome  as  Theseus  did  in  Athens. 

The  most  ancient  priesthoods  in  the  community  bore 
reference  to  Mars ;  especially  ^e  priest  of  the 
god  of  the  community,  nominated  for  life,  "  the 
kindler  of  Mars'*  {Jlatnen  Mariialis)  as  he  was  designated 
from  presenting  burntofferings,  and  the  twelve  "  leapers " 
{salii),  a  band  of  young  men  who  in  March  performed  the 
war-dance  in  honour  of  Mars  and  accompanied  it  by  song. 
We  have  already  explained  (p.  128)  how  the  amalgamation 
of  the  Hill-community  with  that  of  the  Palatine  g^ve  rise 
to  the  duplication  of  the  Roman  Mars,  and  thereby  to  the 
introduc!iion  of  a  second  priest  of  Mars — the  flamen  Quiri' 
no^u^^and  a  second  guild  of  dancers— the  salii  collinu 

To  these  were  added  other  public  worships  (some  of 
which  probably  had  an  origin  far  earlier  than  that  orRome), 
for  which  either  single  priests  were  appointed — ^as  those  of 
Carmentis,  of  Volcanus,  of  the  god  of  the  harbour  and  the 
river— or  the  celebration  of  which  was  committed  to  par- 
ticular colleges  or  dans  in  the  name  of  the  people.  Such  a 
college  was  probably  that  of  the  twelve  "  field-  brethren  ** 
{/ratres  armies)  who  invoked  the  creative  goddess  {dea 
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dia)  in  May  to  bless  the  growth  of  the  seed ;  although  it  to 
very  doubtful  whether  they  enjoyed  at  this  period  the  pectt- 
liar  consideration  which  we  find  subsequently  accorded  to 
them  in  the  time  of  the  empire.  These  were  accon.panied 
by  the  Titian  brotherhood,  which  had  to  preserve  and  to 
attend  to  the'afstinctive  cultm  of  the  Roman  Titles  (p.  72)^ 
and  "by  the  thirty  '^  curial  kindlers  "  (flamines  curiales)^  in* 
Btituted  for  the  hearths  of  the  thirty  curies.  The  **  wolf 
festival "  {lupercalia)  already  mentioned  was  celebrated  for 
the  protection  Qf  the  flocks  and  herds  in  honour  of  the 
**  favourable  god  **  {/aunu8),  by  the  Quinctian  clan  and  the 
Fabii  who  were  associated  with  them  afler  the  admission 
of  the  Hill-Romans,  in  the  month  of  February--^  genuine 
shepherds'  carnival,  in  which  the  "  wolves"  {luperei)  jumped 
about  naked  with  a  girdle  of  goatskin,  and  whipped  the  peo- 
ple with  thongs.  In  like  manner  the  community  may  be 
conceived  as  represented  and  participating  in  the  case  of 
other  gentile  worships. 

To  this  earliest  worship  of  the  Roman  community  new 
rites  were  gradually  added.  The  most  important  of  these 
worships  had  reference  to  the  city  as  newly  united  and  vir- 
tually founded  afresh  by  the  construction  of  the  great  wall 
and  stronghold.  In  it  the  highest  and  best  lovis  of  the 
Capitol — ^the  genius  of  the  Roman  people — ^was  placed  at 
the  head  of  all  the  Roman  divinities,  and  his  ^  ki&dler " 
thenceforth  appointed,  the^m^n  DialiSf  formed  is  eonjunc- 
tion  with  the  two  priests  of  Mars  the  sacred  triad  of  high* 
priests.  Contemporaneously  began  the  eulttis  of  the  new 
single  city-hearth — Vesta — and  the  kindred  cultua  of  the 
Penates  of  the  community  (p.  157).  Six  chaste  virgins, 
daughters  as  it  were  of  the  household  of  the  Roman  peo* 
pie,  attended  to  that  pious  service,  and  had  to  maintain  the 
wholesome  Rre  of  the  common  hearth  always  blazing  as  an 
example  (p.  61)  and  an  omen  to  the  burgesses.  This  wor* 
ship,  halfdomestic,  half-public,  was  the  most  sacred  of  all 
in  Rome,  and  it  accordingly  was  the  latest  of  all  the  heft- 
thon  worships  there  to  give  way  before  the  ban  of  Chri» 
iiaiiity.    The  Aventine,  moreover,  was  assigned  to  Diana  bb 
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the  representatiye  of  the  Latin  ocnfederacy  (p.  150),  bul 
for  that  very  reason  no  special  Roman  priesthood  was  ap- 
pointed for  her ;  and  the  community  gradually  became  ao* 
customed  to  render  definite  homage  to  numerous  other  dei- 
fied abstractions  by  means  of  general  festivals  or  by  repre^ 
sentative  ptiesthoods  specially  destined  for  their  service ;  in 
particular  'instances — such  as  those  of  the  goddess  of  flow* 
ers  (/7bra)^nd  of  fruits  {Pomona) — it  appointed  also 
special  ftaminesy  so  that  the  number  of  these  was  at  length 
fifleen.  But  among  them  they  carefully  distinguished  those 
three  great  kindlers  (flamines  maiores)^  who  down  to  the 
latest  times  could  only  be  taken  from  the  ranks  of  the  old 
burgesses,  just  as  the  old  incorporations  of  the  Palatine  and 
Quirinal  Salii  always  asserted  precedence  over  all  the  other 
colleges  of  priests.  Thus  the  necessary  and  stated  observ- 
ances due  to  the  gods  of  the  community  were  entrusted 
once  for  all  by  the  state  to  fixed  corporations  or  regular 
ministers ;  and  the  expense  of  sacrifices,  which  was  proba- 
bly not  inconsiderable,  was  covered  partly  by  the  assignar 
tion  of  certain  lands  to  particular  temples,  partly  by  the 
fines  (pp.  109,  205). 

It  cannot  be  doubted  that  the  public  worship  of  the 
other  Latin,  and  probably  also  of  the  Sabellian,  communi- 
ties was  essentially  similar  in  character.  At  any  rate  it 
can  be  shown  that  the  Flamines,  Salii,  Luperci,  and  Ve»- 
tales  were  institutions  not  special  to  Rome,  but  general 
among  the  Latins,  and  at  least  the  first  three  colleges  ap- 
pear to  have  been  formed  in  the  kindred  communities  inde- 
pendently of  the  Roman  model. 

Lastly,  as  the  state  made  arrangements  in  reference  to 
its  own  gods,  so  each  burgess  might  make  similar  arrange- 
ments in  his  individual  sphere,  and  might  not  only  present 
sacrifices,  but  might  also  consecrate  set  places  and  mini»- 
lers,  to  his  own  divinities. 

lliere  was  thus  enough  of  priesthood  and  of  priests  io 
OoUmm  of  Rome.  Those,  however,  who  had  business  with 
tMradiora.  g  gQ^  resorted  to  the  god,  and  not  to  the  priest, 
Every  suppliant  and  Inquirer  addressed  himself  directly  tc 
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the  divinity — ^the  community  of  course  by  the  king  as  ita 
mouthpiece,  just  as  the  curia  by  the  curio  and  the  equitek 
by  their  colonels ;  no  intervention  of  a  priest  was  allowed 
to  conceal  or  to  obscure  this  original  and  simple  relatiov 
But  it  was  no  easy  matter  to  hold  converse  with  a  god. 
The  god  had  his  own  way  of  speaking,  which  was  Intel  ligi* 
ble  only  to  those  acquainted  with  it;  but  one  who  did 
rightly  understand  it  knew  not  only  how  to  ascertain,  but 
also  how  to  manage,  ths  will  of  the  god,  and  even  in  case 
of  need  to  overreach  or  to  constrain  him.  It  was  natural, 
therefore,  that  the  worshipper  of  the  god  should  regularly 
consult  such  men  of  skill  and  listen  to  their  advice ;  and 
thence  arose  the  corporations  or  colleges  of  men  specially 
skilled  in  religious  lore,  a  thoroughly  national  Italian  insti- 
tution, which  had  a  far  more  important  influence  on  political 
development  than  the  individual  priests  or  priesthoods. 
These  colleges  have  been  oflen,  but  erroneously,  confound- 
ed with  the  priesthoods.  The  priesthoods  were  charged 
with  the  worship  of  a  specific  divinity  ;  the  skilled  colleges, 
on  the  other  hand,  were  charged  with  the  preservation  of 
traditional  rules  regarding  those  more  general  religious  ob- 
servances, the  proper  ful^lment  of  which  implied  a  certain 
amount  of  information  and  rendered  it  necessary  that  the 
state  in  its  own  interest  should  provide  for  the  faithful 
transmission  of  that  information.  These  close  corporations 
supplying  their  own  vacancies,  of  course  from  the  ranks  of 
the  burgesses,  became  in  this  way  the  depositaries  of  skilled 
arts  and  sciences. 

Under  the  Roman  constitution  and  that  of  the  Latin 
communities  in  general  there  were  originally 
but  two  such  colleges ;  that  of  the  augurs  and 
that  of  the  pon tiroes.*     Fhe  six  f^ugurs  were  skilled  in  in- 

*  The  clearest  evidencf  of  this  is  the  fact,  that  in  the  communitlet 
organised  on  the  Latin  aoheroe  aagum  and  pontSfioea  ocoar  f verywhert 
(c  0,  Gie.  dt  Leg9  A^r,  ii.  86,  96,  and  nunerooa  inacriptions),  bat  tha 
other  colleges  do  not  The  former,  therefore,  ataod  on  the  aame  fooU 
ing  with  the  oonstitation  of  ten  curies  and  the  Flaminea,  Salii,  and  Lii* 
perol,  aa  very  ancient  heirlooms  of  the  Latin  stock;   whereas  the 
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terpreting  che  language  of  the  gods  from  the  flight  of  birds  ] 
an  art,  whiiih  was  prosecuted  with  great  earrestness  and 
reduced  to  a  quasi-scientilc  system.  The  five  '^  bridge 
'builders"  ipontifices)  derived  their  name  from 
their  function,  as  sacred  as  it  was  politically  im* 
portant,  of  conducting  the  building  and  demolition  of  tbe 
bridge  over  the  Tiber.  They  were  the  Roman  engineers, 
who  understood  the  mystery  of  measures  and  numbers; 
whence  there  devolved  upon  them  also  the  duties  of  man- 
aging the  calendar  of  the  state,  of  proclaiming  to  the  peo- 
ple the  time  of  new  and  full  moon  and  the  days  of  festi- 
vals, and  of  seeing  that  every  religious  and  every  judicial 
act  took  place  on  the  right  day.  As  they  had  thus  an  espe- 
cial supervision  of  all  religious  observances,  it  was  to  them 
In  case  of  need^-on  occasion  of  marriage,  testament,  or 
adrogatio — that  the  preliminary  question  was  addressed, 
whether  the  matter  proposed  did  not  in  any  respect  offend 
against  divine  law ;  and  it  was  they  who  fixed  and  promul- 
gated the  general  exoteric  precepts  of  ritual,  which  were 
known  under  the  name  of  the  **  royal  laws."  Thus  they 
acquired  (although  not  probably  to  the  full  extent  till  after 
the  abolition  of  the  monarchy)  the  general  oversight  of  Ro- 
man worship  and  of  whatever  was  connected  with  it — and 
what  was  there  that  was  not  so  connected?    They  them- 

Daoviri  taeris  fadundUy  theFetlales,  and  other  colleges^  like  the  tliirty 
earies  and  the  Servian  tribes  and  centuries,  originated  In,  and  remained 
therefore  confined  to,  Rome.  But  in  the  case  of  the  second  ooUege*- 
the  pontifices — the  influence  of  Rome  probably  led  to  the  introduction 
of  that  name  into  the  general  Latin  scheme  instead  of  some  earlier,  per- 
haps more  variable,  designation ;  or — a  hypothesis  which  philologically 
has  much  in  its  favour — ponM  originally  signified  not  "  bridge,**  but 
'*  way  '*  geacrally,  and  ponH/ex  therefore  meant  "  constructor  of  ways.* 
The  stAtements  regarding  the  original  number  of  the  augurs  in  par* 
tisolar  vary.  The  view  that  it  was  necessary  for  the  number  to  be  an 
odd  one  i%  refuted  by  do.  {de  Lege  Agr,  ii.  S5,  96);  and  Uvy  (z  6}  does 
not  say  so,  "but  only  states  that  the  number  of  Roman  augurs  had  to  bt 
dfvf^ble  by  tliree,  and  so  must  have  had  an  odd  number  ao  its  baria 
Aoeording  to  LIvy  (/.  e.)  the  number  was  six  down  to  the  Ogulnlan  law,  anj 
the  name  is  virtually  affirmed  by  Cioero  (<&  Rep.  ii.  9,  14)  when  he  r* 
VKfients  Romulus  as  instituting  four,  and  Numa  two,  augural  stalla. 
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Mves  described  the  sum  of  their  knowledge  i»  "  the  science 
of  things  divine  and  humar."  In  fact  the  rudiments  of 
spiritual  and  temporal  jurisprudence  as  well  as  of  historical 
composition  proceeded  from  this  college.  For  the  writing 
of  history  was  associated  with  the  calendar  and  the  hook  of 
annals ;  and,  as  from  the  organization  of  the  Roman  :x)urts 
of  law  n3  tradition  could  originate  in  these  courts  them« 
del7e8y  it  was  necessary  that  the  knowledge  of  legal  princi- 
pies  and  procedure  should  be  traditionally  preserved  in  the 
colle^  of  the  pontifices,  which  alone  was  competent  to  give 
ttn  opinion  respecting  court-days  and  questions  of  religioTis 
law:^ 

{y  the  side  of  these  two  oldest  and  most  eminent  cor- 
porations of  men  versed  in  spiritual  lore  may 
be  to  some  extent  ranked  the  college  of  the 
twenty  state-heralds  {/eiiales,  of  uncertain  derivation),  des- 
tined as  a  living  repository  to  preserve  traditionally  the 
remembrance  of  the  treaties  concluded  with  neighbouring 
communities,  to  pronounce  an  authoritative  opinion  on 
alleged  infractions  of  treaty-rights,  and  in  case  of  need  to 
demand  satisfaction  and  declare  war.  They  had  precisely 
the  same  position  with  reference  to  international,  as  the 
pontifices  had  with  reference  to  religious,  law ;  and  were 
therefore,  like  the  latter,  entitled  to  point  out  the  law, 
although  not  to  administer  it. 

But  in  however  high  repute  these  colleges  were,  and  im- 
portant and  comprehensive  as  were  the  functions  assigned 
to  them,  it  was  never  forgotten — least  of  all  in  the  case  of 
those  which  held  the  highest  position — that  their  duty  was 
not  to  command,  but  to  tender  skilled  advice,  not  directly 
to  obtain  the  answer  of  the  gods,  but  to  explain  the  answer 
when  obtained  to  the  inquirer.  The  highest  of  the  priests 
was  not  merely  inferior  in  rank  to  the  king,  but  might  not 
even  gi^e  advice  to  him  unasked.  It  was  the  province  of 
the  king  to  determine  whether  and  when  he  would  take  an 
observation  of  birds ;  the  *'  bird-seer ''  simply  stood  beside 
Dim  and  interpreted  to  him,  when  necessary,  the  language 
of  the  messengers  of  heaven.     In  like  manner  the  Fetialif 
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and  the  Pontifez  could  not  interfere  in  matters  of  inter 
national  or  common  law  except  when  those  concerned  there* 
with  desired  it.  The  Romans,  notwithstanding  all  tlieir 
seal  for  religion,  adhered  with  unbetiding  strictness  to  ihf 
principle  that  the  priest  ought  to  remain  completely  power 
loss  in  the  state  and^-excluded  from  all  command— ought 
like  any  other  burgess  to  render  obedience  to  the  humbleal 
magistrate. 

The  Latin  worship  was  grounded  maiiJy  on  man'»  en- 
OhAraotorof  joyment  of  earthly  pleasures,  and  only  in  a  sub- 
their  cuttiu.  ordinate  degree  on  his  fear  of  the  wild  forces  of 
nature ;  it  consisted  pre-eminently  therefore  in  expression! 
of  joy,  in  lays  and  songs,  in  games  and  dances,  and  above 
all  in  banquets.  In  Italy,  as  everywhere  among  agricul- 
tural tribes  whose  ordinary  food  consists  of  vegetables,  the 
slaughter  of  cattle  was  at  once  a  household  feast  and  an  act 
of  worship :  a  pig  was  the  most  acceptable  offering  to  the 
gods,  just  because  it  was  the  usual  roast  for  a  feast.  But  all 
extravagance  of  expense  as  well  as  all  excess  of  rejoicing 
was  inconsistent  with  the  solid  character  of  the  Romans. 
Frugality  in  relation  to  the  gods  was  one  of  the  most 
prominent  traits  of  the  primitive  Latin  worship ;  and  the 
free  play  of  imagination  was  repressed  with  iron  severity 
by  the  moral  self-discipline  which  the  nation  maintained ; 
80  that  the  Latins  remained  strangers  to  the  abominations 
which  grow  out  of  its  unrestrained  indulgence.  At  the 
very  a)re  of  the  Latin  religion  there  lay  that  profound 
moral  impulse  which  leads  men  to  bring  earthly  guilt  and 
earthly  punishment  into  relation  with  the  world  of  the  gods, 
and  to  view  the  former  as  a  crime  against  the  gods,  and  the 
latter  as  its  expiation.  The  execution  of  the  criminal  con* 
iemned  to  deatb  was  as  much  an  expiatory  sacrifice  offered 
to  the  divinity  as  was  the  killing  of  an  enemy  in  just  war  ^ 
the  thief  who  by  night  st^)le  the  fruits  of  the  field  piud  the 
penaky  to  Ceres  on  the  gallows  just  as  the  enemy  paid  ic  tc 
mother  earth  and  the  good  spirits  on  the  field  of  battle 
The  profouud  and  fearful  idea  of  substitution  also  meets  ui 
here:  when  the  gods  of  the  community  were  angry  and  no 
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• 
body  could  be  laid  hold  of  as  definite'ky  guilty,  thej  might 
be  appeased  b}  one  who  voluntarily  gave  himself  up  (devth 
vere  %e) ;  noxious  chasms  in  the  ground  were  closed,  and 
battles  half  lost  were  converted  into  victories,  when  a  bran 
buigess  threw  himself  as  an  expiatory  offering  into  t]i<» 
abyss  or  upon  the  foe.  The  ^  sacred  spring  ^  was  based  ou 
•  similar  view ;  all  the  offspring  whether  of  cattle  or  of 
men  within  a  specified  period  were  presented  to  the  gods 
If  acts  of  this  nature  are  to  be  called  human  sacrifices,  then 
such  sacrifices  belonged  to  the  essence  of  the  Latin  faith ; 
but  we  are  bound  to  add  that,  far  back  as  our  view  reaches 
into  the  past,  this  immolation,  so  far  as  life  was  concerned, 
was  limited  to  the  guilty  who  had  been  convicted  before  a 
oivil  tribunal,  or  to  the  innocent  who  voluntarily  chose  to 
die.  Human  sacrifices  of  a  different  description,  which  are 
Inconsistent  with  the  fundamental  idea  of  a  sacrificial  act, 
and  which,  wherever  they  have  occurred  among  the  Indo- 
Germanic  stocks  at  least,  have  been  the  offspring  of  later 
d^eneracy  and  barbarism,  never  gained  admission  among 
the  Romans ;  hardly  in  a  single  instance  were  superstition 
and  despair  induced,  even  in  times  of  extreme  distress,  to 
seek  an  extraordinary  deliverance  through  means  so  revolt- 
ing. Comparatively  slight  traces  are  to  be  found  among 
the  Romans  of  belief  in  ghosts,  fear  of  enchantments,  or 
dealing  in  mysteries.  Oracles  and  prophecy  never  acquired 
the  importance  in  Italy  which  they  obtained  in  Greece,  and 
never  were  able  to  exercise  a  serious  control  over  public  or 
private  life. 

But  on  the  other  hand  the  Latin  religion  sank  iuto  a 
singular  insipidity  and  dulness,  and  early  became  shrivelled 
Into  an  anxious  and  dreary  round  of  ceremonies.  The  god 
of  the  Italian  was,  as  we  have  already  said,  above  all  things 
an  instrument  for  helping  him  to  the  attainment  of  very 
substantial  earthly  objects ;  this  turn  was  given  to  the  re- 
ligious views  of  the  Italian  by  his  tendency  towards  the 
palpable  and  the  real,  and  is  nc  less  distinctly  apparent  in 
the  saint-worship  of  the  modem  inhabitants  of  Italy.  Ths 
gods  confronted  man  just  as  a  creditor  confronted  his  deb^ 
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or  ;  eadi  of  them  had  a  duly  acquired  right  to  certain  pei^ 
forniances  and  payments ;  and  as  the  number  of  the  godi 
was  as  great  as  the  number  of  the  incidents  in  earthly  life, 
and  the  neglect  or  wrong  performance  of  the  worship  o* 
each  god  revenged  itself  in  the  corresponding  incident,  it 
was  a  laborious  and  difficult  task  even  to  gain  a  knowledge 
of  one's  religious  obligations,  and  the  priests  who  were 
ekilled  in  the  law  of  divine  things  and  pointed  out  its 
requirements — the  pontijices — could  not  fail  to  attain  an 
extraordinary  influence.  The  upright  man  fulfilled  the  roi 
quirements  of  sacred  ritual  with  the  same  mercantile  puno* 
tuality  with  which  he  met  his  earthly  obligations,  and  at 
times  did  more  than  was  due,  if  the  god  had  done  so  on  hia 
part,  Man  even  dealt  in  speculation  with  his  god  ;  a  vow 
was  in  reality  as  in  name  a  formal  contract  between  the  god 
and  the  man,  by  which  the  latter  promised  to  the  former 
for  a  certain  service  to  be  rendered  a  certain  equivalent  re 
turn ;  and  the  Roman  legal  principle  that  no  contract  could 
be  concluded  by  deputy  was  not  the  least  important  of  the 
reasons  on  account  of  which  all  priestly  mediation  was  ex- 
cluded from  the  religious  concerns  of  man  in  Jjatium. 
Nay,  as  the  Koman  merchant  was  entitled,  without  injury 
to  his  conventional  rectitude,  to  fulfil  his  contract  merely  in 
the  letter,  so  in  dealing  with  the  gods,  according  to  the 
teaching  of  Roman  theology,  the  copy  of  an  object  was 
given  and  received  instead  of  the  object  itself.  They  pre- 
sented to  the  lord  of  the  sky  heads  of  onions  and  poppies, 
that  he  might  launch  his  lightnings  at  these  rather  than  at 
the  heads  of  men.  In  payment  of  the  offering  annually  de- 
manded by  father  Tiber,  thirty  puppets  plaited  of  rushes 
ivere  annually  thrown  into  the  stream.*  The  ideas  of 
divine  mercy  and  placability  were  in  these  instances  insepa- 
rably mixed  up  with  a  pious  cunning,  which  tried  to  delude 
and  to  pacify  so  formidable  a  master  by  means  of  a  sham 
fatisfactioL.    The  Roman  fear  of  the  frods  accordingly  ex* 

*  It  is  <m1y  an  unreflecting  miscoroeption  ihiA  can  dbeover  in  tfaa 
oflBge  a  remiDiacence  of  ancient  human  sacrifiotA 
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ercised  powerful  influence  over  the  minds  of  the  multitude; 
fcut  it  was  by  no  means  that  sense  of  awe  !n  the  presenor 
of  an  all-controlling  nature  or  of  an  almighty  God,  that  liei 
at  the  foundation  of  the  views  of  pantheism  and  n-onothe* 
ism  respectively  ;  on  the  contrary,  it  was  of  a  very  earthly 
character,,  and  scarcely  different  in  any  material  respecl 
from  the  trembling  with  which  the  Roman  debtor  ap- 
proached his  just,  but  very  strict  and  very  powerful  cred- 
itor. It  is  plain  that  such  a  religion  was  fitted  rather  to 
stifle  than  to  foster  artistic  and  speculative  views.  When 
the  Greek  had  clothed  the  simple  thoughts  of  primitive 
times  with  human  flesh  and  blood,  the  ideas  of  the  gods  so 
formed  not  only  became  the  elements  of  plastic  and  poetic 
art,  but  acquired  also  that  universality  and  elasticity  which 
are  the  profoundest  characteristics  of  human  nature  and  for 
this  very  reason  are  essential  to  all  religions  that  aspire  to 
rule  the  world.  Through  such  ideas  the  simple  view  of 
nature  became  expanded  into  the  conception  of  a  cosmog- 
ony, the  homely  moral  notion  became  enlarged  into  a  prin- 
ciple of  universal  humanity ;  and  for  a  long  period  the 
Greek  religion  was  enabled  to  embrace  within  it  the  physi- 
cal and  metaphysical  views — the  whole  ideal  development 
of  the  nation — and  to  expand  in  depth  and  breadth  with  the 
increase  of  its  contents,  until  imagination  and  speculation 
rent  asunder  the  vessel  which  had  nursed  them.  But  in 
Latium  the  embodiment  of  the  conceptions  of  deity  contin- 
ued so  wholly  transparent  that  it  afforded  no  opportunity 
for  the  training  either  of  artist  or  poet,  and  the  Latin  re- 
ligion always  held  a  distant  and  even  hostile  attitude 
toAvards  art.  An  the  god  was  not  and  could  not  be  a  ight 
else  than  the  spiritualization  of  an  earthly  phenome::ion, 
this  same  earthly  counterpart  naturally  formed  his  place  of 
abode  (templum)  and  his  image ;  walls  and  effigies  mode  b) 
the  hands  of  men  seemed  only  to  obscure  and  to  embarrass 
the  spiritual  conception.  Accordingly  the  original  Roman 
worship  had  no  images  of  the  gods  or  houses  set  apart  for 
them ;  and  although  the  god  was  at  an  early  period  wor 
•hippo i  in  Latium,  probably  in  imitation  of  the  Greeks,  b} 
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means  of  an  image^  and  had  a  little  chapel  {oidicuUi)  built 
for  him,  such  a  figurative  representation  was  reckoned  con- 
trary to  the  laws  of  Numa  and  was  generally  regarded  as 
an  impure  and  foreign  innovation.  The  Roman  religiuo 
could  exhibit  no  image  of  a  god  peculiar  to  it,  with  the  ex- 
ception, perhaps,  of  the  double-headed  lanus ;  and  Varrc 
even  in  his  time  derided  the  desire  of  the  multitude  for 
puppets  and  effigies.  The  utter  want  of  productive  power 
in  the  Roman  religion  was  likewise  the  ultimate  cause  of 
the  thorough  poverty  which  always  marked  Roman  poetry 
and  still  more  Roman  speculation. 
/^  The  B0me  distinctive  character  was  manifest,  moreover, 
in  the  domain  of  its  practical  use.  The  practical  gain  which 
accrued  to  the  Roman  community  from  their  religion  was 
a  code  of  moral  law  gradually  developed  by  the  pritasts,  and 
the  pontificea  in  particular,  side  by  side  with  the  legal  ordi^ 
nances.  This  moral  law  on  the  one  hand  supplied  the  place 
of  police  regulations  at  a  period  when  the  state  was  still 
far  from  providing  any  direct  police-guardianship  for  its 
citizens ;  and  on  the  other  hand  it  brought  to  the  bar  of 
the  gods  and  visited  with  divine  penalties  the  breach  of 
those  moral  obligations  which  could  not  be  reached  at  all, 
or  could  be  but  imperfectly  enforced,  by  the  law  of  the 
state.  The  regulations  of  the  former  class  religiously  incul- 
cated the  due  observance  of  holidays  and  the  cultivation  of 
the  fields  and  vineyards  according  to  the  rules  of  good  hus- 
bandry, which  we  shall  have  occasion  to  notice  more  fully 
in  the  sequel.  To  this  class  belonged  also  the  worship  of 
the  hearth  or  of  the  Lares  which  was  connected  with  con- 
siderations of  sanitary  police  (p.  225),  and  above  all  the 
practice  of  burning  the  bodies  of  the  dead,  adopted  among 
llie  Romans  at  a  singularly  early  period,  far  earlier  than 
among  the  Greeks — a  practice  implying  a  rational  concept 
tion  of  life  and  of  death,  which  was  foreign  to  primitive 
times  and  is  even  foreign  to  oorselvea  at  the  present  day. 
It  must  be  reckoned  no  small  achievement  that  the  national 
religion  of  the  LAtins  was  able  to  carry  out  these  and  simi- 
lar improvements.    But  the  nrioral  efiect  of  this  law  wai 
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still  more  important.  Under  this  head  we  might  include 
the  fiict  itself  that  every  sentence,  at  least  every  capital  sen* 
tcnce,  was  primarily  conceived  as  the  curse  of  the  divinit} 
ofTended  by  the  crime.  But  not  only  did  that  curse  aooom* 
pany  the  judgment  pronounced  by  the  community ;  it  also 
9applemented  its  deficiencies.  If  a  husband  sold  his  wife  t 
or  a  father  sold  his  married  son  ;  if  a  child  struck  his  fathi^r 
or  a  daughter-in-law  her  father-in-law ;  if  a  patron  violated 
his  obligation  to  keep  faith  with  his  guest  or  dependent,  the 
civil  law  had  no  penalty  for  such  outrages,  but  the  burden 
of  the  curse  of  the  gods  lay  thenceforth  on  the  head  of  the 
ofiender.  Not  that  the  peraon  thus  accursed  {sacer)  was 
outlawed ;  such  an  outlawry,  inconsistent  in  it^  nature  with 
all  civil  order,  was  only  an  exceptional  occurrence  in  Rome 
— an  aggravation  of  the  religious  curse  at  the  time  of  the 
quarrels  between  the  orders.  It  was  not  the  province  of 
the  civil  authorities,  still  less  of  the  individual  burgess  or 
of  the  wholly  powerless  priest,  to  carry  into  effect  the 
divine  curse ;  the  life  of  the  person  accursed  was  forfeited 
not  to  men  but  to  the  gods.  But  the  pious  popular  faith, 
on  which  that  curse  was  based,  must  in  earlier  times  have 
had  power  even  over  natures  frivolous  and  wicked ;  and  the 
moral  agency  of  religion  must  have  exercised  an  influence 
deeper  and  purer  precisely  because  it  was  not  contaminated  ) 
by  any  appeal  to  the  secular  arm. 

But  it  performed  no  higher  service  in  Latium  than  the 
'furtherance  of  civil  order  and  morality  by  such  means  as 
these.  In  this  field  Hellas  had  an  unspeakable  advantage 
over  Latium  ;  it  owed  to  its  religion  not  merely  its  whole 
ratellectual  development,  but  also  its  national  union,  so  &r 
M  such  an  union  was  attained  at  all ;  the  oracles  and  festi- 
vals of  the  gods,  Delphi  and  Olympia,  and  the  Muses, 
daughters  of  faith,  were  the  centres  round  which  revolved 
all  that  was  great  in  Hellenic  life  and  all  in  it  that  was  the 
common  heritage  of  the  nation.  And  yet  even  here  Latium 
had,  as  compared  with  Hellas,  its  own  advantages.  Tha 
liatin  religion,  reduced  as  it  was  to  the  level  of  ordinary 
perception,  was  completely  intelligible  to  every  one  and 
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Aooessible  in  oommon  to  all ;  and  therefore  the  Roman  oom- 
munity  preserved  the  equality  of  its  citizens,  while  Hellat^ 
where  religion  rose  to  the  level  of  the  highest  thought^  had 
from  the  earliest  times  to  endure  all  the  blessing  and  ourse 
of  an  aristocracy  of  intellect.  The  Latin  religion  like 
every  other  had  its  origin  in  the  effort  to  &thoni  the  abyss 
of  thought ;  it  is  only  to  a  superficial  view,  which  is  de* 
ceived  as  to  the  depth  of  the  stream  because  it  is  clear,  that 
its  transparent  spirit-world  can  appear  to  be  shallow.  Thui 
deeply-rooted  faith  disappeared  with  the  progress  of  time 
is  necessarily  as  the  dew  of  morning  disappears  before  the 
riding  sun,  and  in  consequence  the  Latin  religion  came  at 
length  to  wither ;  but  the  Latins  preserved  their  simplicity 
of  faith  longer  than  most  peoples  and  longer  especially  than 
the  Greeks.  As  colours  are  effects  of  light  and  at  the  same 
time  dim  it,  so  art  and  science  are  not  merely  the  creations 
but  also  the  destroyers  of  faith ;  and,  much  as  this  process 
at  once  of  development  and  of  destruction  is  swayed  by 
necessity,  by  the  same  law  of  nature  certain  results  have 
been  reserved  to  the  epoch  of  early  simplicity — ^results 
which  subsequent  epochs  make  vain  endeavours  to  attain. 
The  mighty  intellectual  development  of  the  Hellenes,  which 
created  their  religious  and  literary  unity  (ever  imperfect  as 
that  unity  was),  was  the  very  thing  that  made  it  impossible 
for  them  to  attain  to  a  genuine  political  union ;  they  sacri- 
ficed thereby  the  simplicity,  the  flexibility,  the  self-devotion, 
the  power  of  amalgamation,  which  constitute  the  conditions 
of  any  such  union.  It  is  time  therefore  to  desist  from  that 
childish  view  of  history  which  believes  that  it  can  com* 
mend  the  Greeks  only  at  the  expense  of  the  Romans,  or 
the  Romans  only  at  the  expense  of  the  Greeks ;  and,  as  we 
allow  the  oak  to  hold  its  own  beside  the  rose,  so  should  wa 
tbstain  from  praising  or  censuring  the  two  noblest  organic 
lations  which  antiquity  has  produced,  and  comprehend  the 
truth  that  their  distinctive  excellences  have  a  necessary  con- 
nection with  their  respective  defects.  The  deepest  and  ulti- 
mate  reason  of  the  diversity  between  the  two  nations  lay 
beyond  doubt  in  the  fact  that  Latium  did  not,  arul  that  Het- 
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Ins  did,  daring  the  season  of  growth  come  into  coii^t  with 
he  East.  No  people  on  earth  was  great  enough  by  its  own 
efibrts  to  create  either  the  marvel  of  Hellenic  or  at  a  latcif 
period  the  marvel  of  Christian  culture ;  history  has  pro 
duced  these  most  brilliant  results  only  where  the  ideas  of 
Aramaic  religion  have  sunk  into  an  Indo-Germanic  scil. 
But  if  for  this  reason  Hellas  is  the  prototype  of  purely 
human,  Latium  is  not  less  for  all  time  the  prototype  of 
national,  develppmcut ;  and  it  is  the  duty  of  us  their  suo> 
oessors  to  honour  both  and  to  learn  from  both. 

Such  was  the  nature  and  such  the  influence  of  the  So* 
Yoenmi  ^^^^  religion  in  its  pure,  unhampered,  and  thor- 

i^rahlpc  oughly  national  development.  Its  national  char- 
acter was  not  infringed  by  the  &ct  that,  from  the  earliest 
times,  modes  and  systems  of  worship  were  introduced  from 
abroad  ;  no  more  than  the  bestowal  of  the  rights  of  citizen- 
ship on  individual  foreigners  denationalized  the  Roman 
state.  An  exchange  of  gods  as  well  as  of  goods  with  the 
Latins  must  have  taken  place  as  a  matter  of  course ;  the 
transplantation  to  Rome  of  gods  and  worships  belonging  to 
less  oognate  races  is  more  remarkable.  Of  the  distinctive 
Sabine  worship  maintained  by  the  Titles  we  have  already 
spoken  (p.  227).  Whether  any  of  their  conceptions  of  the 
gods  were  borrowed  from  Etruria  is  more  doubtful :  for 
the  Lases,  the  older  designation  of  the  genii  (from  la8civtis\ 
and  Miforva  the  goddess  of  memory  {mens^  fnenervare\ 
v'hich  have  been  usually  described  as  originally  Etruscan, 
were  on  the  contrary,  judging  from  philological  grounds, 
indigenous  to  Latium.  It  is  at  any  rate  certain,  and  in 
keying  with  all  that  we  otherwise  know  of  Roman  inters 
iK>urse,  that  the  Greek  worship  received  earlier  and  more 
i5Xt4)nsive  attention  in  Rome  than  any  other  of  foreign  cri« 
gin.  The  Greek  oracles  furnished  the  earliest  occasion  of 
Its  introduction.  The  language  of  the  Roman  gods  wai 
wholly  confined  to  Yea  and  Nay  or  at  the  most  to  the  mak« 
ing  tWr  will  known  by  the  method  of  casting  lots,*  which 

•  8ot9  from   aere»-<«,  tc  place  in  a  row.    The  Morleti  were  probAbly 
hmU  wooden  Uiblets  arranged  upon  a  siring,  which  when  thrown  fonaed 
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appears  in  its  origin  Italian;  whi.e  from  Tdry  ancient 
tiroes — ^although  not  apparently  until  'Me  impulse  was  re^ 
oeived  from  the  Eaht — ^the  more  talkative  gods  of  tlie 
Greeks  imparted  actual  utterances  of  prophecy.  The  Bo* 
mans  made  efforts,  even  at  an  early  period,  to  treasure  up 
•iich  counsels,  and  copies  of  the  leaves  of  the  soothsaying 
priestess  of  Apollo,  the  Cumaeon  Sibyl,  were  accordingly  a 
highly  valued  gift  on  the  part  of  their  Greek  guest-frienda 
from  Campania.  For  the  reading  and  interpretation  of  the 
il^rtune-telling  book  a  special  college,  inferior  in  rank  only 
to  the  augurs  and  pontifices,  was  instituted  in  early  timcsj 
COL  si  sting  of  two  men  of  lore  {dttoviri  sacris  faciundis)^ 
who  were  furnished  at  the  expense  of  the  state  with  two 
slaves  acquainted  with  the  Greek  language.  To  these  cus- 
todiers of  oracles  the  people  resorted  in  cases  of  doubt, 
when  aii  act  of  worship  was  needed  in  order  to  avoid  some 
impending  evil  and  they  did  not  know  to  which  of  the  gods 
or  with  what  rites  it  was  to  be  performed.  But  Romans  in 
search  of  advice  early  betook  themselves  also  to  the  Del- 
phic Apollo  himself.  Besides  the  legends  relating  to  such 
an  intercourse  already  mentioned  (p.  194),  it  is  attested 
partly  by  the  reception  of  the  word  thesaurus  so  closely 
connected  with  the  Delphic  oracle  into  all  the  Italian  lan- 
guages with  which  we  are  acquainted,  and  partly  by  the 
oldest  Roman  form  of  the  name  of  Apollo,  Aperta^  the 
**  opener,**  an  etymological  perversion  of  the  Doric  Apel- 
lon,  the  antiquity  of  which  is  betrayed  by  its  very  barbar- 
ism. The  Greek  Herakles  was  naturalised  in  Italy  as  Her- 
clus,  Hercoles,  Hercules,  at  an  early  period  and  under  a 
peculiar  conception  of  his  character,  apparently  in  the  first 
mstance  as  the  god  of  gains  of  adventure  and  of  any  ex- 
traordinary increase  of  wealth ;  for  which  reason  the  gen- 
eral was  wont  to  present  the  tenth  of  the  spoil  which  he 
hati  procured,  and  the  merchant  the  tenth  of  the  substance 
which  he  had  obtained,  to  Hercules  at  the  chief  altar  {ara 
maxima)  in  the  cattle  market.     Accordingly  he  became  the 

Bgures  of  varioiis  kinds ;  an  arrangement  which  puts  one  in  mind  ol  UN 
Bunic  characters. 
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god  of  mercantile  oovenants  generally,  which  in  early  times 
were  frequently  concluded  at  this  altar  and  confirmed  'jy 
oath,  and  in  so  far  was  identified  with  the  old  Latin  god  of 
good  faith  {deus  fidius).  The  worship  of  Hercules  was 
from  an  early  date  among  the  most  widely  diffused;  he 
was,  to  use  the  words  of  an  ancient  author,  adored  in  every 
hamlet  of  Italy,  and  altars  were  everywhere  erected  to  him 
in  the  streets  of  the  cities  and  along  the  country  roads. 
The  gods  also  of  the  mariner,  Castor  and  PolydeuJces,  or 
among  the  Romans  Pollux,  the  god  of  traffic  Hermea— the 
Roman  Mercurius,  and  the  god  of  healing,  Asklapios  or 
Aesculapius,  were  early  known  to  the  Romans,  although 
their  puhlio  worship  only  began  at  a  later  period.  The 
name  of  the  festival  of  the  "  good  goddess  ^  {bona  dea\ 
damiwny  corresponding  to  the  Greek  difuow  or  dljfitov,  may 
likewise  reach  back  as  far  as  this  epoch.  It  must  be  the 
result  also  of  ancient  borrowing,  that  the  old  Liber  pater 
of  the  Romans  was  afterwards  conceived  as  ^  father  deliv- 
erer **  and  identified  with  the  wine-god  of  the  Greeks,  the 
^  releaser  "  (Lyaeos),  and  that  the  Roman  god  of  the  lower 
r^ons  was  called  the  "  dispenser  of  riches  "  {PluUh^Dii 
pater)y  while  his  spouse  Persephone  became  converted  at 
once  by  change  of  the  initial  sound  and  by  transference  of 
the  idea  into  the  Roman  Proserpina,  that  is, ''  germinatrix." 
Even  the  goddess  of  the  Romano-Latin  league,  Diana  of 
the  Aventine,  seems  to  have  been  copied  from  the  federal 
goddew  of  the  lonians  of  Asia  Minor,  the  Ephesian  Arte- 
mis ;  at  least  her  carved  image  in  the  Roman  temple  was 
fo;E\ed  after  the  Ephesian  type  (p.  159).  It  was  in  this 
way  alone,  through  the  myths  of  Apollo,  Dionysus,  Pluto, 
Herakles,  and  Artemis  which  were  early  pervaded  by  Ori- 
mtal  ideas,  that  the  Aramaic  religion  exercised  at  this  po- 
liod  a  remote  and  indirect  influence  on  Italy.  We  clearly 
perceive  from  these  facts  that  the  introduction  of  the  Greek 
religion  was  especially  due  to  commercial  intercourse — ^that 
it  was  traders  and  mariners  who  primarily  brought  the 
Greek  gods  to  Italy. 

These    individual   cases  however  of  derivation  from 
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abroful  were  but  of  secondary  moment,  while  the  rem&ini 
of  the  natural  symbolism  of  primeval  times,  of  which  the 
legend  of  the  oxen  of  Cacus  may  perhaps  be  a  specimen 
(p.  41)  were  verging  on  extinction.  In  all  its  leading  fea- 
tures the  Roman  religion  was  an  organic  creation  of  llie 
people  among  whom  we  find  it. 

The  Sabellian  and  Umbrian  woi*ship,  judging  from  the  , 
little  we  know  of  it,  rested  upon  quite  the  same 
the  SmL'       fundamental  views  as  the  Latin  with  local  vai-ia- 
"*"*■  tions  of  colour  and  form.    That  it  was  different 

from  the  Latin  is  very  distinctly  apparent  from  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  special  college  at  Rome  for  the  preservation 
of  the  Sabine  rites  (p.  72) ;  but  that  very  fact  affords  an 
instructive  illustration  of  the  nature  of  the  diflerence.  Ob- 
servation of  the  flight  of  birds  was  with  both  stocks  the 
regular  mode  of  consulting  the  gods ;  but  the  Titics  ob- 
served different  birds  from  the  Ramnian  augurs.  Similar 
relations  present  themselves,  wherever  we  have  opportunity 
of  comparing  them.  Both  stocks  in  common  regarded  the 
gods  as  abstractions  of  the  earthly  and  as  of  an  impersonal 
nature ;  they  differed  in  expression  and  ritual.  It  was  natu- 
ral that  these  diversities  should  appear  of  importance  to  the 
worshippers  of  those  days  ;  we  are  no  longer  able  to  appre- 
hend what  was  the  characteristic  distinction,  if  any  really 
existed. 

The  remains  of  the  sacred  rites  of  the  Etruscans  that 
have  reached  us  are  marked  by  a  different  spirit. 
th*1^nM-       Their  prevailing  diaraeteristics  are  a  gloomy 
'*°*'  and    withal    tiresome    mysticism,  ringing   the 

changes  on  numbers,  soothsaying,  and  that  solemn  enthrooi 
iiig  of  pure  absurdity  which  at  all  times  finds  its  own  cirde 
of  devotees.  We  are  far  from  knowing  the  Etruscan  wor* 
ship  in  such  completeness  and  purity  as  we  know  the  Latin » 
and  it  is  not  improbable — indeed  it  cannot  well  be  doubtea 
—that  several  of  its  features  were  only  introduced  by  the 
minute  subtlety  of  a  later  period,  and  that  the  gloomy  and 
&ntastic  principles  which  were  most  alien  to  the  Latin  wot^ 
«hip  are  those  that  have  been  especially  handed  down  to  ua 
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hy  tradition.  But  esough  still  vemains  to  show  that  the 
mjsdcism  ttid  barbarism  of  this  worship  had  their  foundi^ 
lion  in  the  essential  character  of  the  Etruscan  people. 

With  onr  very  unaatia&ctory  Icnowledge  we  cannot  d» 
Hneate  the  intrinsic  contrast  subsisting  between  the  Etru» 
can  ooiaceptions  of  deity  and  the  Italian ;  but  it  is  clear  that 
the  most  prominent  among  the  Etruscan  gods  were  the  mi^ 
lignant  and  the  mischievous.  Their  worship  was  cruel,  in* 
eluding  in  particular  the  sacrifice  of  thoir  captives ;  thus  at 
Caere  they  slaughtered  the  Phocaean,  and  at  Tarquinii  the 
Roman,  pri%Dners.  Instead  of  a  tranquil  world  of  departed 
*good  spirits "  ruling  peacefully  in  the  realms  beneathi 
such  as  the  Latins  had  conceived,  the  Etruscan  religion  pre' 
sented  a  veritable  hell,  in  which  the  poor  sonls  were  doomed 
to  be  tortured  by  mallets  and  serpents,  and  to  which  they 
were  conveyed  by  the  conductor  of  the  dead,  a  savage  semi> 
brutal  figure  of  an  old  man  with  wings  and  a  large  ham 
mer — a  figure  which  afterwards  served  in  the  gladiatorial 
games  at  Rome  as  a  model  for  the  costume  of  the  man  who 
removed  the  corpses  of  the  slain  from  the  arena.  So  fixed 
was  the  association  of  torture  with  this  condition  of  the 
shades,  that  there  was  even  provided  a  redemption  from  it^ 
whidi  afler  certain  mysterious  (^erings  transferred  the  poor 
soul  to  the  society  of  the  gods  above.  It  is  remarkable 
that,  in  order  to  people  their  lower  world,  the  Etruscans 
early  borrowed  from  the  Greeks  their  gloomiest  notions, 
sach  as  the  doctrine  of  Acheron  and  Charon,  which  play  ac 
important  part  in  the  Etruscan  discipline. 

But  the  Etruscan  occupied  himself  above  all  in  the  in^ 
terpretadon  (^  signs  and  portents.  The  Romans  heard  tht 
Toice  of  the  gods  in  nature ;  but  their  bird-seer  understood 
only  the  signs  in  their  simplicity,  and  knew  only  in  general 
whether  the  occurrence  boded  good  or  ill.  Disturbances 
of  the  ordinary  course  of  nature  were  regarded  by  him  as 
boding  evil,  and  put  a  stop  to  the  business  in  hand,  as  when 
for  example  a  storm  of  thunder  and  lightning  dispersed  the 
oomitia ;  and  he  probably  sought  to  get  rid  of  them,  as,  for 
example,  in  the  case  of  monstrous  births  which  were  put 
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to  death  as  speedily  as  possible.  But  beyond  the 
matters  were  carried  much  further.  The  penetrating  Etrusi 
can  read  off  to  the  believer  his  future  fortunes  in  detail  from 
the  lightning  and  from  the  entrails  of  animals  offered  in  sac 
rifice ;  and  the  more  singular  the  language  of  the  gods,  the 
more  startling  the  portent  or  prodigy,  the  more  confidently 
did  he  declare  what  they  foretold  and  the  means  by  whidi 
\%  was  possible  to  avert  the  mischiefl  Thus  arose  the  lore 
of  lightning,  the  art  of  inspecting  entruls,  the  interpreta- 
tion of  prodigies— all  of  them,  and  the  science  of  lightning 
especially,  devised  with  the  hair-splitting  subtlety  which 
characterizes  the  mind  in  pursuit  of  absurdities.  A  dwarf 
called  Tages  with  the  figure  of  a  child  but  with  gray  hairsi 
who  had  been  ploughed  up  by  a  peasant  in  a  field  near  Tai^ 
quinii — we  might  almost  fancy  that  practices  at  once  so 
childish  and  so  drivelling  had  sought  to  present  in  this 
figure  a  caricature  of  themselves— betrayed  the  secret  of 
this  lore  to  the  Etruscans,  and  then  straightway  died.  His 
disciples  and  successors  taught  what  gods  were  in  the  habit 
of  hurling  the  lightning ;  how  the  lightning  of  each  god 
might  be  recognized  by  its  colour  and  the  quarter  of  the 
heavens  whence  it  came;  whether  the  lightning  boded  a 
permanent  state  of  things  or  a  single  event ;  and  in  the  latr 
ter  case  whether  the  event  was  one  unalterably  fixed,  or 
whether  it  could  be  up  to  a  certain  limit  artificially  post> 
poned  :  how  they  might  convey  the  lightning  away  when  it 
struclc,  or  compel  the  threatening  lightning  to  strike,  and 
various  marvellous  arts  of  the  like  kind,  with  which  there 
was  incidentally  conjoined  no  small  desire  of  pocketing 
fees.  How  deeply  repugnant  this  jugglery  was  to  the  Ro 
man  character  is  shown  by  the  fact  that,  even  when  people 
crime  at  a  later  period  to  employ  the  Etruscan  lore  in 
Rome,  no  attempt  was  made  to  naturalize  it ;  during  our 
present  period  the  Romans  were  probably  still  content  with 
their  own,  and  with  the  Grecian,  oracles. 

The  Etruscan  religion  occupied  a  higher  level  than  th« 
Roman,  in  so  far  as  it  developed  at  least  the  rudiments  of 
what  \\d&  wholly  wanting  among  the  Romans — speculsttoi 
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veiled  under  the  forms  of  religion.  Over  the  world  and  its 
gods  there  ruled  the  veiled  gods  {£Hi  involuH)j  consulted 
by  the  Etruscan  Jupiter  himself;  that  world  moreover  was 
finite,  andy  as  it  had  come  into  being,  so  was  it  again  to  pass 
away  after  the  expiry  of  a  definite  period  of  time,  whoss 
sections  were  the  saeeula.  Respecting  the  intellectual  value 
which  may  once  have  belonged  to  this  Etruscan  cosmogony 
and  philosophy,  it  is  difiicult  to  form  a  judgment ;  they  ap> 
pear  however  to  have  been  from  the  very  first  charaoterimi 
by  a  dull  fiitalism  and  an  insipid  play  upon  numben. 


CHAPTER  ZnL 

AOUOULTURS,   TRADE,  AND  OOMMEBOI. 

AefticvLTURB  and  oonomeroe  are  so  intimatelj  botmd  of 
with  the  oonstitutioQ  and  the  external  history  of  statei^ 
that  the  former  must  frequently  be  noticed  in  the  course  of 
describing  the  latter.  We  shall  here  endeavour  to  supple* 
ment  the  detached  notices  which  we  have  already  given,  by 
exhibiting  a  summary  view  of  Italian  and  particularly  of 
Roman  economics. 

It  has  been  already  observed  (p.  43)  that  the  transition 
^^  from  a  pastoral  to  an  agricultural  economy  pre* 

ceded  the  immigration  of  the  Italians  into  the 
peninsula.  Agriculture  continued  to  be  the  main  support 
of  all  the  communities  in  Italy,  of  the  Sabellians  and  Etrus- 
cans no  less  than  of  the  Latins.  There  were  no  purely  pas- 
toral tribes  in  Italy  during  historical  times,  although  of 
course  the  various  races  everywhere  combined  pastoral  hu»- 
bandry,  to  a  greater  or  less  extent  according  to  the  nature 
of  the  locality,  with  the  cultivation  of  the  soil*  The  beau- 
tiful custom  of  commencing  the  formation  of  new  cities  by 
tracing  a  furrow  with  the  plough  along  the  line  of  the  future 
ring-wall  shows  how  deeply  rooted  was  the  feeling  that 
every  commonwealth  is  dependent  on  agriculture.  In  the 
case  of  Rome  in  particular — ^and  it  is  only  in  its  case 
that  we  can  speak  of  agrarian  relations  with  any  sort  of 
certainty — the  Servian  reform  shows  very  clearly  not  only 
lliat  the  agricultural  class  originally  preponderated  in  the 
state,  but  also  that  an  effort  was  made  permanently  to 
maintain  the  body  of  freeholders  as  the  pith  and  marrow 
of  the  community.  When  in  the  course  of  time  a  large 
portion  of  the  landed  property  in  Rome  had  passed  into 
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the  handa  of  non-burgesses  and  thus  the  rights  and  dutiel 
of  burgesses  were  no  longer  bound  up  with  freehold  prop 
erty,  the  reformed  constitution  obviated  this  incongruous 
state  of  things,  and  the  perils  which  it  threatened,  not 
merely  temporarily  but  permanently,  by  dividing  once  fof 
all  ihe  members  of  the  community  without  reference  to 
theff  political  position  into  "  freeholders  **  {assidui)  lind 
**  prddfne^rs  of  children  "  {proletarii)^  and  imposing  ot  the 
forhifer 'the  public  burdens — ^a  step  which  in  the  natural 
course  of  thing^  could  not  but  be  speedily  followed  by  the 
concession  of  public  rights.  The  whole  policy  of  Roman 
war  mid  conquest  rested,  like  the  constitution  itself,  on  the 
basis  of  the  freehold  system ;  as  the  freeholder  alone  was 
of  value  in  the  state,  the  aim  of  war  was  to  increase  the 
number  of  its  freehold  members.  The  vanquished  com- 
munity was  either  compelled  to  merge  entirely  into  the 
yeomanry  of  Rome,  or,  if  not  reduced  to  this  extremity,  it 
was  required,  not  to  pay  a  war-contribution  or  a  fixed  trib- 
lite,  but  to  cede  a  portion  (usually  a  third  part)  of  its  do- 
main, ^^hich  was  thereupon  regularly  occupied  by  Roman 
farms. '  Many  nations  have  gained  victories  and  made  con- 
quests as  the  Romans  did ;  but  none  has  equalled  the  Ro» 
man  in  thus  making  the  ground  he  had  won  his  own  by  the 
sweat  of  his  brow,  and  in  securing  by  the  ploughshare  what 
had  been  gamed  by  the  lance.  That  which  is  gained  by  war 
may  be  wrested  from  the  grasp  by  war  again,  but  it  is  not 
so  with  the  conquests  made  by  the  plough ;  while  the  Ro> 
mans  lost  many  battles,  they  scarcely  ever  on  making  peace 
eeded  Roman  soil,  and  for  this  result  they  were  indebted  to 
the  tenacity  with  which  the  farmers  clung  to  their  fields  and 
homesteads.  The  strength  of  man  and  of  the  state  lies  in 
their  dominion  over  the  soil ;  the  greatness  of  Ro0;e  waa 
built  on  the  most  extensive  and.  immediate  mastery  of  her 
dtizens  over  her  soil,  and  on  the  compact  unity  of  die  body 
which  thus  Mquired  so  firm  a  hold. 

We  have  already  indicated  (pp.  63, 101)  that  in  the  earii* 
System  of  ^^  times  the  arable  land  was  cultivated  in  com* 
Stion!*^**"      '^^'^>  probably  by  the  several  dans ;  each  clai 
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tilled  iU  own  land,  and  thereafter  distributed  the  pro* 
duoe  among  the  several  households  belonging  to  it.  There 
exists  ind^ad  an  intimate  connection  between  the  sjrs* 
tern  of  joint  tillage  and  the  dan  form  of  society,  and 
even  subsequently  in  Rome  joint  residence  and  joint  man* 
ogement  were  of  yery  frequent  occurrence  in  the  case  of 
co-proprietors.*  Even  the  traditions  of  Roman  law  fumish 
the  information  that  wealth  consisted  at  first  in  cattle  and 
the  usufruct  of  the  soil,  and  that  it  was  not  till  later  thai 
land  came  to  be  distributed  among  the  burgesses  as  their 
own  special  property .f  Better  evidence  that  such  was  the 
case  is  afforded  by  the  earliest  designation  of  wealth  as 
'^  cattle-stock  "  or  ''  slave-and-cattle-stock  "  {^pecunia^familia 
pecuniaque)^  and  of  the  separate  possessions  of  the  children 
of  the  household  and  of  slaves  as  '^  small  cattle "  {pecU" 
Hum)  ;  also  by  the  earliest  form  of  acquiring  property,  the 
laying  hold  of  it  with  the  hand  {maneipatio\  which  was 
only  appropriate  to  the  case  of  moveable  articles  (p.  207) ; 
and  above  all  by  the  earliest  measure  of  ^  land  of  one's 
owii "  {heredium^  from  hems  lord),  consisting  of  two  jugera 
(about  an  acre  and  a  quarter),  which  can  only  have  applied 
to  garden-ground,  and  not  to  the  hide.|     When  and  how 

*  The  syBtem  which  we  meet  with  hi  the  ease  of  the  Oeimanic  johit 
tillage,  oombining  a  partition  of  the  Uod  in  property  among  the  clansmen 
with  its  joint  cultivation  by  the  dan,  can  hardly  ever  have  existed 
in  Italy.  Had  each  clansman  been  regarded  in  Italy,  as  among  thf 
Germans,  in  the  light  of  proprietor  of  a  particular  spot  in  each  portioL 
of  the  collective  domain  that  was  marked  off  for  tillage,  the  separate 
husbandry  of  later  times  would  probably  have  set  ont  from  minute  flub> 
division  of  hides.  But  the  very  opposite  was  the  case ;  the  individual 
names  of  the  Roman  hides  {fundM  Comeliamu)  show  dearly  that  the 
Roman  proprietor  owned  from  the  beginning  a  possession  not  broken 
up  but  united. 

f  Cicero  {de  Rep,  ii.  9. 14,  comp.  Plutarch,  Q.  Bom,  16)  states :  Turn 
(in  the  time  of  Romulus)  enUrm  inpeeore  H  locorwnpoueuwnXbm9^  ta  qm 
pecunhti  et  loeupleUe  voeabanimr"^(2fuma)  pnmvm  agroa^  gwm  Mh 
BomuluM  eeperat^  diviait  viritim  citnbui.  In  like  manner  Dionysiui 
represents  Romulus  as  dividing  the  land  into  thirty  curial  districts,  and 
Kuma  as  establishmg  boundary-stones  and  Introducing  the  festival  of  thi 
fenninalia  (i.  7,  il  74 ;  and  thence  Pfaxtarcfa,  Nwna,  16). 

t  Since  this  assertion  still  continues  to  be  disputed,  we  shall  let  the 
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the  distribution  of  the  arable  hind  took  place,  can  no  longe? 
be  ascertained.  This  much  only  is  certain,  that  the  oldest 
form  of  the  constitution  was  based  not  on  freeb  old-tenure^ 

Duabert  speak  for  themseWes.  The  Boman  writert  on  agrioaltuR  of 
the  later  repablio  and  the  imperial  period  reckon  on  an  sTerage  fire  m» 
m  of  wheat  as  sofficient  to  sow  tijugerum,  and  the  produce  as  fivefuid* 
The  produce  of  a  lerecUum  accordingly  (even  when,  without  taking  into 
view  the  space  occnpied  by  the  dwelling-house  and  farm- yard,  we  regard 
it  as  entirely  arable  land,  and  make  no  account  of  yean  of  fallow)  amounti 
to  fifty,  or  dedueting  the  seed  forty,  modiL  For  an  adnlt  hard-working 
slareCSato  (a  66)  reckons  fifty-one  modii  of  wheat  as  the  annual  consump- 
tion. These  data  enable  any  one  to  answer  for  himself  the  question 
whether  a  Roman  family  could  or  could  not  subsist  on  the  produoe  of  a 
kerediwn.  This  result  is  not  shaken  by  reckoning  up  the  subsidiary  pro- 
duce yielded  by  the  arable  land  itself  and  by  the  common  pasture,  such 
as  fl^B,  yegetables,  milk,  flesh  (especially  as  deriTcd  from  the  andent 
and  sealously  pursued  rearing  of  swine),  ^kc,  for  the  Roman  pastoral 
husbandry,  though  not  in  the  older  time  unimportant,  was  yet  of  subor- 
dinate importance,  and  grain  notoriously  formed  the  chief  subsistence 
of  the  people;  nor  is  it  mach  affected  by.  the  boasted  thoroughness  of 
the  older  oultiration. 

By  assummg  mdeed  that  the  return  was  on  an  ayerage  not  firefold 
but  tenfold,  and  talcing  into  account  the  after^orop  of  the  arable  land 
and  the  fig-hanrest,  a  yery  considerable  increase  of  the  gross  produoe 
will  no  doubt  be  obtamed-— and  it  has  neyer  been  denied  that  the  farm 
era  of  this  period  drew  a  larger  produce  from  their  lands  than  the  great 
Undfaolders  of  the  later  republic  and  the  empire  obtained  (p.  62) ;  bat 
moderation  must  be  exercised  in  forming  such  estimates,  because  we 
hare  to  deal  with  a  question  of  ayerages  and  with  a  mode  of  husbandry 
conducted  neither  methodically  nor  with  much  capital,  and  in  no  case  can 
the  enormous  deficit,  which  is  left  according  to  those  estimates  between 
tiM  pfodooe  of  the  htredium  and  the  requirements  of  the  household,  be 
eoye'^  by  mere  superiority  of  cultivation.  The  attempted  counter-proof 
frees  astray  when  it  relies  on  the  arguments  that  the  slave  of  ItUy 
times  subsisted  more  exdusively  on  com  han  the  free  farxisr  of  ths 
earlier  epoch,  and  tiiat  the  assumption  of  a  fivefold  return  is  too  low  for 
Ibis  epoch ;  both  assumptions  really  lie  at  the  foundation  of  the  view 
here  given.  The  counter-proof  can  only  be  regarded  as  successful  when 
it  shall  have  produced  a  methodical  calculation  based  on  rural  economics, 
according  to  which  among  a  population  chiefly  subsisting  on  vegetables 
the  produce  of  a  piece  of  land  of  an  acre  and  a  quarter  shall  be  proved 
iufBcient  on  an  ayerage  for  the  subsistence  of  a  family. 

It  is  indeed  asserted  that  instances  occur  of  colonies  with  allot 
11* 
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but  on  clanship  as  a  aubetitute  for  it,  whereas  the  Serviai 
oonatitution  presuppoaee  the  distribution  of  the  land.  It  ii 
evident  from  the  same  conatitution  that  the  great  bulk  of 
the  landed  property  consisted  of  middl&«ized  farms,  whick 
provided  work  and  subeisteuoe  for  a  fiiniil;  and  admitted 
of  tin  keeping  of  cattle  for  tillage  as  well  as  of  the  appli* 
sation  of  the  plough.  The  ordinary  extent  of  such  a  Ro 
Biaa  full  hide  has  not  been  ascertained  with  precision,  but 
ean  scarcely,  as  haa  already  been  shown  (p.  140),  be  eat»- 
mated  at  kss  than  twenty  jugera  (12^  sra«B  nearly). 

Their  husbandry  was  mainly  occupied  with  the  cnlture 
OgHo^gf  of  the  cereals.  The  usual  grain  was  spelt 
■"•^  (/or) ;  *  but  different  kinds  of  pulse,  roots,  and 

vt^etables  were  also  diligently  cultivated. 

meola  of  \mo}ttg«n  fonnded  eTea  in  hLitorieal  dme* ;  bat  t1t«  onlj  lo- 
■tamas  of  IhB  kind  (Ur.  1*.  47)  ta  th*(  of  the  oolcny  of  Lilncl  in  tba 
^^  Tew  S36 — an  insuiwe.which  will  oertalnl  j  not  be  raokoned  (by 

■aofa  ■cholais  u  are  wortb  lbs  arg^og  wilb)  to  belong  to  tbe 
olaaaoftradltionB  that  are  tnutwonhy  in  their  hiatorioal  details,  aiid  whieb 
is  beaet  b.*  other  very  orafoua  dlCScultlM  (aeebookiLoh.  6,tK>M).  It  is  no 
doubt  trne  that  hi  the  non-eoloniil  aBrignaHon  of  buid  to  the  bnrgc—et  oot- 
\«aniAj {adngnaHe wiritam)  RometiDiea  only  tifvt  jf^tra  weregnnwd 
(aa  K^.  Lir.TilL  11,  SI).  In  Ifaoae  eauee  bowerer  it  wMUOt  the  intention  to 
ereate  new  Ikrmi  with  the  itlotmeole,  bnt,  on  Ihecontiarj,  aaanile,  the 
intention  wan  to  add  to  ihe  ciiiting  ramu  new  parceU  from  the  ooo- 
qu««d  lands  (oomp.  0. 1.  L.\.^  S8).  Atany  rate,  anjrvippontionii  bet- 
ter than  an  h;potfae^«  which  requires  lu  to  believe  aa  il  were  in  a  mi- 
metUooe  multlpli  nation  of  the  food  uf  the  Roman  household.  The  Koman 
fartnen  were  fur  leM  modest  la  their  reqairemenCs  than  their  hlatoriogr*. 
phera.  Tbej  concdTcd,  «s  has  been  already  atated  (p.  140),  that  Ihej 
SOuM  not  sabriBt  even  on  allotments  of  aerai  jugtra  yielding  a  prodnot 
•f  one  hundred  and  forty  moiH. 

*  Pethapa  the  lateK,  although  probably  not  the  last,  attetupt  to  pnTe 
ttst  a  Latin  fanner'i  ftmlly  might  hsTe  snbalsted  on  two  /itfw  of  land, 
■ads  Its  ehief  support  in  the  argument  that  Tarro  (ik  R.  R.\.U,i),  r«ok* 
I  at  fire  moijii  of  wheat  but  tot 
dnoe  as  oorrespcodlng  (o  thii| 
on  of  spdt  yielded  a  prodnee,  U 
than  that  of  wheat  Bat  the 
linatly  h^faer  qnanliLy  aown  and 
faot  that  the  B 
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That  the  culture  of  the  vine  was  not  introduced  for  the 
Oaitanof  ^^^  ^^™^  i^to  Italy  by  Greek  settlers  (p.  43),  Si 
tiio^e.  shown  by  the  list  of  the  festivals  of  the  Roman 
community  which  reaches  back  to  a  time  preceding  the 
Greeks^  and  which  presents  three  wine-festivals  to  be  celo 
brated  in  honour  of  "  father  Icivis/*  not  in  honour  of  the 
wine^od  of  more  recent  times  who  was  borrowed  from  the 
Greeks,  the  "  father  deliverer  *'  {Liber).  The  rery  ancient 
l^end  which  represents  Mezentius  king  of  Caei  9  as  levying 
a  wine-tax  from  the  Latins  or  the  Rutuli,  and  the  various 
versions  of  the  widely-spread  Italian  story  which  affirms 
that  the  Celts  were  induced  to  cross  the  Alps  iu  conse- 
quence of  their  coming  to  the  knowledge  of  the  noble  fruits 
of  Italy,  especially  of  the  grape  and  of  wine,  are  indications 

garnered  the  wheat  alreadj  shelled,  but  the  spelt  still  in  the  husk  (Fliny, 
ff,  iT.,  zTiii  7, 61),  which  in  this  ctj^  was  not  separated  from  the  frait 
by  threshing.  For  the  same  reason  spelt  is  at  the  present  day  sowu  twice 
as  thickly  as  wheat,  and  gives  a  produce  twice  as  great  by  measure,  but 
le«  than  that  of  wheat  after  deduction  of  the  husks.  According  to 
WiirtemboTg  estimates  furnished  to  me  by  G.  Hannsen,  the  average 
produce  of  the  W&rtembtirg  margen  is  reckoned  In  the  case  of  wheat 
(with  a  sowing  of  ^  to  ^  tehefel)  at  8  icheg^d  of  the  medium  weight  of 
2t6  lbs.  (—826  lbs.) ;  in  the  case  of  spelt  (with  a  sowing  of  i  to  l^^ehef' 
fd)  at  least  7  teheffel  of  the  medium  weight  of  150  lbs.  (—1060  lbs.),  which 
are  reduced  by  shelling  to  about  4  seheffeK  Thus  spelt  compared  with 
wheat  yields  in  the  gross  more  than  double,  with  equally  good  soil  perhaps 
triple  the  crop,  but^by  specific  weight— before  the  shelling  not  much 
above,  after  shelling  (as  "  kernel ")  less  than,  the  half.  It  was  not  by 
mistake,  as  has  been  asserted,  but  because  it  was  fitting  in  computations  of 
this  sort  to  start  from  estimates  of  a  like  nature  handed  down  to  us,  that 
the  calculation  instituted  above  was  based  on  wheat ;  it  may  stand,  becaon 
.when  transferred  to  spelt,  it  does  not  essentially  differ  and  the  produce 
eather  falls  than  rises.  Spelt  is  less  nice  as  to  soil  and  climate,  and  ex* 
posed  to  fewer  risks  than  wheat ;  but  the  latter  yields  on  the  whole,  ee- 
pecially  when  we  take  into  accouct  the  not  inconsiderable  expenses  of 
flholBng.  a  higher  net  produce  (on  an  average  of  fifteen  years  in  the  dis- 
trict of  Frankenthal  In  Rhenish  Bavaria  thi  malier  of  wheat  stands  at 
11  gultitn  8  ire,  toe  mthier  of  spelt  at  4  gulden  80  hn.\  and,  as  in 
Booth  Germany,  where  the  soil  admits,  the  growingof  wheat  is  preferred 
and  generally  with  the  progress  of  enlUvation  comes  to  supersede  that  of 
spdt,  BO  the  analogous  transitei  of  Italian  agriculture  from  theeulton 
of  spelt  to  that  of  wheat  was  undeniably  a  progress. 
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of  the  pricle  of  the  Latius  in  their  glorious  vine,  the  envj 
of  all  their  ncighboura.  A  careful  aysiem  of  Tiiie4tu» 
bandr;  was  early  and  generally  inculcated  by  the  La^D 
priests.  In  Rome  the  vintage  did  not  begin  until  tba 
supreme  priest  of  the  community,  the  Jfamen  of  Jupiter, 
had  granted  permission  for  it  and  had  himself  nude  a  b» 
ginning ;  in  like  manner  a  TuscuJan  ordinance  forbade  the 
sale  of  new  wine,  until  the  priest  had  proclaimed  the  fes1> 
val  of  opening  the  casks.  The  early  prevalenoe  of  tha 
culture  t>f  the  vine  is  liltewise  attested  not  only  by  tbs 
general  adoption  of  wine-libations  in  the  aacrifioial  ritual, 
but  also  by  the  preoept  of  the  Roman  priests  promulgated 
as  a  law  of  king  Numa,  that  men  should  present  in  libation 
to  the  gods  no  wine  obtained  from  uncut  grapes ;  just  as,  to 
introduce  the  beneficial  practice  of  drying  the  grain,  tJiey 
prohibited  the  ofTering  of  grun  undried. 

The  culture  of  the  olive  was  of  later  introduction,  and 
Oaitmof  certainty  was  first  brought  to  Italy  by  the 
t^oitTc.  Greeks.*  The  olive  is  said  to  have  been  first 
planted  in  the  countries  of  the  western  Mediterranean 
towards  the  close  of  the  second  century  of  the  dty ;  and 
this  view  accords  with  the  bet  that  the  oliv^branch  and  tiie 
olive  occupy  in  the  Roman  ritual  a  place  very  subordinate 
to  the  juice  of  the  vine.  The  esteem  in  which  both  noble 
trees  were  held  by  the  Romans  is  shown  by  the  rearing  of 
a  vine  and  of  an  olive-tree  in  the  middle  of  the  Foininn,  not 
&r  from  the  Curtian  lake. 

llie  principal  fruit-tree  planted  was  the  nutridous  fi^ 

which  was  probably  a  native  of  Italy.     Ha 

legend  of  the  origin  of  Rome  wove  its  tlireads 

closely  around  the  old  fig-trees,  several  of  which  stood  oo 


l.ua,»BA  <«uma<eU 

Mneattbatdiefle-trM 
It  down  in  Ih*  yckr  IM 
lUng  in  in  g(K>d  man* 
isfersDM  to  Llr.  iL  81 
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The  farmer  and  his  sons  guided  the  plough,  and  pep 
formed  the  necessary  labours  of  husbandry  :  it 


■uDtof  tiM     is  not  probable  that  slives  or  free  day-labourers 
°**  were  regularly  employed  in  the  work  of  the 

ordinary  farm.     The  plough  was  drawn  by  the  ox  or  by 
the  cow ;  horses,  asses,  and  mules  served  as  beasts  of  bur- 
den.   The  rearing  of  cattle  for  the  sake  Of  meat  or  of  milk 
did  not  exist  at  all  as  a  distinct  branch  of  husbandry,  or 
was  prosecuted  only  to  a  very  limited  extent,  at  least  on 
land  which  remained  the  property  of  the  clan ;  but^  in  ad« 
dition  to  the  smaller  cattle  which  were  driven  out  together 
to  the  common  pasture,  swine  and  poultry,  particularly 
geese,  were  kept  upon  the  farm.     As  a  general  rule,  there 
was  no  end  of  ploughing  and  re-ploughing :   a  field  was 
reckoned  imperfectly  tilled,  in  which  the  furrows  were  not 
drawn  so  close  that  harrowing  could  be  dispensed  with; 
but  the  method  of  culture  was  more  earnest  than  intelli- 
gent, and  no  improvement  took  place  in  the  defer4;ive  plough 
or  in  the  imperfect  processes  of  reaping  and  of  thrashing. 
This  result  is  probably  attributable  rather  to  the  scanty 
development  of  rational  mechanics  than  to  the  obstinate 
clinging  oi  the  fai'mers  to  use  and  wont ;  for  mere  kindly 
attachment  to  the  system  of  tillage  transmitted  with  the 
patrimonial  soil  was  far  from  influencing  the  practical  Ital- 
ian, and  obvious  improvements  in  agriculture,  such  as  the 
cultivation  of  fodder-plants  and  the  irrigation  of  meadows, 
were  probably  adopted  from  neighbouring  peoples  or  inde- 
pendently developed  by  themselves  at  an  early  period- 
Roman  literature  itself  in  fact  began  with  the  discussion  of 
the  theory  of  agriculture.     Welcome  rest  followed  diligent 
and  judicious  labour;  and  here  too  religion  ^serted  her 
right  to  soothe  the  toils  of  life  even  to  the  humblest  by 
pauses  of  refreshment  and  of  greater  freedom  of  movement. 
Four  times  a  month,  and  therefore  on  an  average  ever^i 
eighth  day  {no7ia§)y  the  farmer  went  to  town  to  buy  and  sell 
and  transact  his  other  business.     But  rest  from  labour,  ii 
the  strict  sense,  took  place  only  on  the  several  festival  days 
and  especially  in  the  holiday-month  afler  the  completion  of 
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(be  winter  sowing  {feriae  ttmtntivae) :  during  (bese  sot 
timee  the  plough  rested  by  command  of  the  gods,  and  do*. 
the  farmer  only,,but  also  his  slave  and  his  ox,  reposed  in 
holiday  idleDess. 

Such,  probably,  was  the  way  in  which  the  ordinary  Ro 
Dian  farm  was  oultivated  in  the  earliest  times,  llie  next 
heirs  had  no  protection  against  bad  management  except  the 
right  of  having 'the  spendthrift  who  squandered  his  in- 
herited estate  placed  under  wardship  lilie  a  lunatic  (p.  207). 
Women  moreover  were  in  substance  divested  of  their  pet^ 
soual  right  of  disposal,  and,  if  they  married,  a  member  of 
the  same  clan  was  ordinarily  assigned  as  husband,  in  order 
to  retain  the  estate  within  the  clan.  The  law  sought  to 
check  the  overburdening  of  landed  property  with  debt  part- 
ly by  ordaining,  in  the  case  of  a  debt  secured  over  the  land, 
the  immediate  transference,  of  the  ownership  of  the  object 
pledged  fiom  the  debtor  to  the  creditor,  partly,  in  the  case 
of  a  simple  loan,  by  the  rigour  of  the  proceedings  in  execu- 
tion which  speedily  led  to  actual  bankruptcy;  the  latter 
means  however,  as  the  sequel  will  show,  attained  its  object 
but  very  imperfectly.  No  restriction  was  imposed  by  law 
on  the  free  divisibility  of  property.  Desirable  as  it  might 
be  that  co4ieira  should  remain  in  the  undivided  possession 
of  their  heritage,  even  the  oldest  law  was  careful  to  keep 
the  power  of  dissolving  such  a  partnership  open  at  any 
time  to  any  partner;  it  was  good  that  brethren  should 
dwell  together  in  peace,  but  to  compel  them  to  do  so  was 
foreign  to  the  liberal  spirit  of  Roman  law.  The  Servian 
constitution  moreover  shows  that  even  in  the  r^al  period 
of  Rome  there  were  not  wanting  small  cottagers  and  gar- 
drai-proprietors,  with  whom  the  mattock  took  the  place  of 
the  plough.  It  was  left  to  custom  and  the  sound  sense  of 
the  population  to  prevent  excessive  subdivision  of  the  soil ; 
■nd  that  their  confidence  in  this  respect  was  not  misplaced 

'■''''■"      "      "  ained  en  tjre,  is  proved 

designating  them  by 
community  exercised 
!r  by  the  sending  forth 
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of  eoloniesy  which  regularly  led  to  the  establishment  of  t 
mimber  of  new  full  hides,  and  frequently  perhaps  also  to 
die  suppression  of  a  number  of  minor  holdings,  the  small 
landholders  bring  sent  forth  as  oolonists. 

It  is  fiur  more  difficult  to  perceive  how  matters  stood 
Uadad^n*  '^^^^  landed  property  on  a  larger  scale.  The 
prittoca.         fy^Q^  i]^g^i  guch  larger  properties  existed  to  no 

inconsiderable  extent,  cannot  be  doubted  from  the  position 
of  the  equUes  in  the  Servian  constitution,  and  may  be  easily 
explained  partly  by  the  distribution  of  the  dan-lands,  which 
of  itself  must  have  produced  a  dass  of  larger  landholders 
in  consequence  of  the  necessary  inequality  in  the  numbers 
of  the  persons  included  in  the  several  dans  and  participating 
in  the  distribution,  and  partly  by  the  abundant  influx  of 
mercantile  capital  to  Rome.  But  forming  on  a  large  scale  in 
the  proper  sense,  implying  a  considerable  establishment  of 
slaves,  such  as  we  afterwards  meet  with  at  Rome,  cannot  be 
supposed  to  have  existed  during  this  period.  On  the  con- 
trary to  this  period  we  must  refer  the  ancient  definition, 
which  represents  the  senators  as  called  Mhers  from  the 
fidds  which  they  parcelled  out  among  the  common  people 
as  a  &ther  among  his  children;  and  originally  the  land- 
owner must  have  distributed  that  portion  of  his  land  which 
he  was  unable  to  farm  in  person,  or  even  his  whole  estate, 
into  little  parcels  among  his  dependents  to  be  cultivated  by 
them,  as  is  the  general  practice  in  Italy  at  the  present  day. 
The  recipient  might  be  the  house-child  or  slave  of  the  grant- 
or;  if  he  was  a  free  man,  his  position  was  that  which  sub- 
sequently went  by  the  name  of  ^  occupancy  on  sufferance  " 
{preearium).  The  redpient  retained  his  occupancy  during 
pleasure,  and  had  no  l^al  means  of  protecting  himself  in 
possession ;  on  the  contrary  the  granter  could  eject  him  at 
ftny  time  when  he  pleased.  The  relation  did  not  necessarily 
involve  any  payment  on  the  part  of  the  person  who  had 
the  usufruct  of  the  Foil  to  its  proprietor ;  but  such  a  pay- 
ment beyond  doubt  frequently  took  place  and,  it  is  prob* 
sble,  consisted  ordinarily  in  the  delivery  of  a  portion  of 
the  produce.    Tha  relation  in  this  case  approximated  to  ths 
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lease  of  subsequent  times,  but  remaiDed  always  distio* 
giiished  from  it  partly  by  the  absence  of  a  term  for  itc 
expiry,  partly  by  its-  non-actionable  character  on  either  side 
and  the  legal  protection  of  the  claim  for  rent  depending 
entirely  on  the  lessor's  right  of  ejection.  It  is  plain  that  il 
was  essentially  a  relation  based  on  mutual  fidelity,  which 
could  not  subsist  without  the  help  of  the  powerful  sanction 
of  custom  consecrated  by  religion ;  and  this  was  not  want- 
ing. The  institution  of  dientship,  altogether  of  a  mora]* 
religious  nature,  beyond  doubt  rested  fundamentally  on  thia 
assignation  of  the  profits  of  the  soil.  Nor  was  the  intro- 
duction of  such  an  assignation  dependent  on  the  abolition 
of  the  system  of  common  tillage ;  for,  just  as  after  this 
abolition  the  individual,  so  previous  to  it  the  clan  might 
grant  to  dependents  a  joint  use  of  its  lands;  and  beyond 
doubt  with  this  very  state  of  things  was  connected  the  fact 
that  the  Roman  dientship  was  not  personal,  but  that  from 
the  outset  the  dient  along  with  his  dan  entrusted  himself 
for  protection  and  fealty  to  the  patron  and  his  dan.  This 
earliest  form  of  Roman  landholding  serves  to  explain  how 
there  sprang  from  the  great  landlords  in  Rome  a  landed, 
and  not  an  urban,  nobility.  As  the  pernicious  institution 
of  middlemen  remained  foreign  to  the  Romans,  the  Roman 
landlord  found  himself  not  much  less  chained  to  his  land 
than  was  the  tenant  and  the  farmer ;  he  inspected  and  took 
part  in  everything  himself,  and  the  wealthy  Roman  es- 
teemed it  his  highest  praise  to  be  reckoned  a  good  landlord. 
T^is  house  was  on  his  land ;  in  the  dty  he  had  only  a  lodg- 
mc;  for  the  purpose  of  attending  to  his  business  there,  and 
perhaps  of  breathing  the  purer  air  that  prevailed  there 
during  the  hot  season.  Above  all  however  these  arraaget 
nicnts  furnished  a  moral  basis  for  the  relation  between  the 
upper  class  and  the  common  people,  and  so  materially  les- 
sened its  dangers.  The  free  tenants-on-sufferance,  sprung 
(rem  families  of  decayed  farmers,  dependents,  and  freed- 
men,  formed  the  great  bulk  of  the  proletariate  (p.  129),  and 
were  not  much  more  dependent  on  the  landlord  than  tht 
petty  temporary  tenant  inevitably  is  with  refeiBuce  to  the 
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great  proprietor.  The  slaves  tilling  the  fields  for  a  nuistei 
were  beyond  doubt  fiur  less  numerous  than  the  free  teLanta. 
In  all  oases  where  an  immigrant  nation  has  not  at  once  r^ 
duced  to  slavery  a  population  en  masses  slavei  seem  to  have 
existed  at  first  only  to  a  very  limited  amount,  and  oonso* 
quently  free  labourers  seem  to  have  played  a  very  different 
part  in  the  state  from  that  in  which  they  subsequently  ap- 
(iear.  In  Greece  "^  day-labourers "  {Oijteg)  in  various  in- 
stances during  the  earlier  period  occupy  the  place  of  the 
slaves  of  a  later  age,  and  in  some  communities,  among  the 
Locrians  for  instance,  there  was  no  slavery  down  to  histori- 
cal times.  Even  the  slave,  moreover,  was  ordinarily  of 
Italian  descent ;  the  Volscian,  Sabine,  or  Etruscan  war-cap- 
tive roust  have  stood  in  a  different  relation  towards  his 
master  from  the  Syrian  and  the  Celt  of  later  times.  Be- 
sides as  a  tenant  he  had  in  fact,  though  not  in  law,  land  and 
eatde,  wife  and  child,  as  the  landlord  had,  and  after  manu- 
mission was  introduced  (p.  210)  there  was  a  possibility,  not 
remote,  of  working  out  his  freedom.  If  such  then  was 
the  footing  on  which  landholding  on  a  large  scale  stood  in 
the  earliest  times,  it  was  far  from  being  a  manifest  evil  in 
the  commonwealth ;  on  the  contrary  it  was  of  most  mat^ 
rial  service  to  it.  Not  only  did  it  provide  subsistence, 
although  scantier  upon  the  whole,  for  as  many  families  in 
proportion  as  the  intermediate  and  smaller  properties ;  but 
the  landlords  moreover,  occupying  a  comparatively  elevated 
and  &ee  position,  supplied  the  community  with  its  natural 
leaders  and  rulers,  while  the  agricultural  and  unpropertied 
tenants-on-sufferance  furnished  the  genuine  material  for  the 
Roman  policy  of  colonization,  without  which  it  never  would 
have  succeeded;  for  while  the  state  may  furnish  land  to 
him  who  has  none,  it  cannot  impart  to  one  who  knows 
nothing  of  agriculture  the  spirit  and  the  energy  to  wield  the 
plough. 

Ground  under  pasture  was  not  affected  by  the  distribu-' 
tion  of  the  land.    The  state,  and  not  the  clan- 
ship, was  regarded  as  the  owner  of  the  common 
pastures.    It  made  use  of  them  in  part  for  its  own  flocki 
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and  herdsy  which  were  intended  for  sacrifice  and  othei 
purposes  and  were  always  kept  up  by  means  of  the  cattl» 
fines  ;  and  it  gave  to  the  possessors  of  cattle  the  privilege 
of  driving  them  out  upon  the  common  pasture  fer  a  mode- 
rate payment  {scriptura).  The  right  of  pasturage  on  the 
public  domains  may  have  originally  borne  some  relation  d€ 
fueto  to  the  possession  of  land,  but  no  connection  de  jure 
car  ever  have  subsisted  in  Rome  between  the  particular 
hides  of  land  and  a  definite  proportional  use  of  the  common 
pasture ;  because  property  could  be  acquired  even  by  the 
metoikos,  but  the  right  to  urn  the  common  pasture  always 
remained  a  privilege  of  the  burgess  and  was  only  granted 
exceptionally  to  the  metaikos  by  the  royal  favour.  At  this 
period,  however,  the  public  land  seems  to  have  held  but  a 
subordinate  place  in  the  national  economy  generally,  for 
the  original  common  pasturage  was  not  perhaps  very  exten* 
sive,  and  the  conquered  territory  was  probably  for  the  mosi 
part  distributed  immediately  as  arable  land  among  the  dans 
or  at  a  later  period  among  individuals. 

While  agriculture  was  the  chief  and  most  extensively 
prosecuted  occupation  in  Home,  other  branches 
of  industry  did  not  fail  to  accompany  it,  as 
might  be  expected  from  the  early  development  of  urban 
life  in  that  emporium  of  the  Latins.  In  fact  eight  guilds 
of  craftsmen  were  numbered  among  the  institutions  of  king 
Numa,  that  is,  among  the  institutions  that  had  existed  in 
Rome  from  time  immemorial.  These  were  the  -flute-blow- 
ers, the  goldsmiths,  the  coppersmiths,  the  carpenters,  the  ful« 
iers,  the  dyers,  the  potters,  and  the  shoemakers — a  list  which 
would  substantially  exhaust  the  class  of  tradesmen  working 
to  order  on  others*  account  in  the  very  early  times,  when 
tlie  baking  of  bread  and  the  professional  art  of  healing  were 
no\  yet  known  and  wool  was  spun  into  clothing  by  the 
woT.ien  of  the  household  themselves.  It  is  remarkable  that 
there  appears  no  special  guild  of  workers  in  iron.  Thii 
affords  a  fresh  confirmation  of  the  &ct  that  the  manufacturi 
of  iron  was  of  comparatively  late  introduction  in  Latiura ; 
and  on  this  account  in  matters  of  ritual  down  t3  the  latest 
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limes  copper  alone  might  be  used,  0.  g.  for  the  sacred 
plough  and  the  shear-knife  of  the  priests.  These  bodies  of 
craftsmen  must  have  been  of  great  importance  in  earl) 
times  for  the  urban  life  of  Borne  and  for  its  position 
toiwards  the  Latin  land — an  importance  not  to  be  measured 
by  the  depressed  condition  of  Roman  handicraft  in  later 
feimesy  when  it  was  injuriously  affected  by  the  multitude  of 
artisan^aves  working  for  their  master  or  on  his  account 
and  by  the  increased  importation  of  articles  of  luxury.  Tho 
oldest  lays  of  Rome  celebrated  not  only  the  mighty  war- 
god  Mamers,  but  also  the  skilled  armourer  Mamurius,  who 
understood  the  art  of  forging  for  his  fellow-burgesses  shields 
similar  to  the  divine  model  shield  that  had  fallen  from 
heaven ;  Volcanus  the  god  of  fire  and  of  the  forge  appears 
in  the  early  list  of  Roman  festivals  (p.  220).  Thus  in  the 
earliest  Rome,  as  everywhere,  the  arts  of  forging  and  of 
wielding  the  ploughshare  and  the  sword  went  hand  in  hand, 
and  there  was  nothing  of  that  arrogant  contempt  for  handi« 
erafls  which  we  afterwards  meet  with  there.  After  the 
Servian  organization,  however,  imposed  the  duty  of  serving 
in  the  army  exclusively  on  the  freeholders,  the  industrial 
dasses  were  excluded  not  by  any  law,  but  practically  by 
virtue  of  their  general  want  of  a  freehold  qualification,  from 
the  privOege  of  bearing  arms,  except  in  the  case  of  special 
subdivisions  chosen  from  the  carpenters,  coppersmiths,  and 
musicians  and  attached  with  a  military  organization  to  the 
army ;  and  this  may  perhaps  have  been  the  origin  of  the 
subsequent  habit  of  depreciating  the  manual  arts  and  of  the 
position  of  political  inferiority  assigned  to  them.  The  insti- 
tution of  guilds  doubtless  had  the  same  object  as  the  eoIT 
leges  of  priests  that  resembled  them  in  name ;  the  men  of 
skill  associated  themselves  in  order  more  permanently  and 
•eourely  to  preserve  the  tradition  of  their  art.  That  there 
was  some  mode  of  excluding  unskilled  persons  is  probable ; 
but  no  traces  are  to  be  met  with  either  of  monopolizing 
tendencies  or  of  protective  steps  against  inferior  manu&iv 
iarsa.    There  is  no  aspect^  howeveri  of  the  life  of  the  Ro* 
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man  people  respecting  which  our  information  is  ao  scanty  ai 
that  of  the  Roman  trades. 

Italian  commerce  must,  it  is  obvious,  have  been  limited 
in  the  earliest  epoch  to  the  mutual  dealings  of 
Bierae  of  th«    the  Italians  themselves.     Fairs  {mercattU)^  w  bicb 

'"^  must  be  distinguished  from  the  usual  weekly 
n.arkets  {nundinae)  were  of  great  antiquity  in  LatiuoL 
Probably  they  were  at  first  associated  with  international 
gatherings  and  festivals,  and  so  perhaps  were  connected  in 
Rome  with  the  festival  at  the  federal  temple  un  the  Aven« 
tine ;  the  Latins,  who  came  for  this  purpose  tc  Rome  every 
year  on  the  18th  August,  may  have  embraced  at  the  same 
time  the  opportunity  of  transacting  their  business  in  Rome 
and  of  purchasing  what  they  needed  there.  A  similar  and 
perhaps  still  greater  importance  belonged  in  the  case  of 
Etruria  to  the  annual  general  assembly  at  the  temple  of 
Voltumna  (perhaps  near  Montefiascone)  in  the  territory  of 
Volsinii ;  it  served  at  the  same  time  as  a  fair  and  was  regu- 
larly frequented  by  Roman  traders.  But  the  roost  import- 
ant of  all  the  Italian  fairs  was  that  which  was  held  at  So- 
racte  in  the  grove  of  Feronia,  a  situation  than  which  none 
could  be  found  more  favourable  for  the  exchange  of  com- 
modities among  the  three  great  nations.  That  high  isolated 
mountain,  which  appears  to  have  been  set  down  by  nature 
herself  in  the  midst  of  the  plain  of  the  Tiber  as  a  goal  for 
the  traveller,  lay  on  the  boundary  which  separated  the 
Etruscan  and  Sabine  lands  (to  the  latter  of  which  it  appears 
mostly  to  have  belonged),  and  it  was  likewise  easily  accessi- 
ble from  Latium  and  Urabria.  Roman  merchants  regularly 
made  their  appearance  there,  and  the  wrongs  of  which  they 
complained  gave  rise  to  many  a  quarrel  with  the  Sabines. 

Beyond  doubt  dealings  of  barter  and  traflic  were  earned 
on  at  these  fairs  loi^  before  the  first  Greek  or  Phoeniciaii 
vessel  entered  the  western  sea.  When  bad  harvests  had 
occurred,  different  districts  supplied  each  other  at  these  fairs 
with  grain ;  there,  too,  they  exchanged  cattle,  slaves,  metal% 
and  whatever  other  articles  were  deemed  needful  or  desiri^ 
ble  in  those  primitive  times.    Oxen  and  sheep  formed  thi 
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oldest  medium  of  exchange,  ten  sheep  being  reckoned 
equivalent  to  one  ox.  The  recognition  of  these  objects  as 
universal  legal  representatives  of  value  or  in  other  words 
as  m  )ney,  as  well  as  the  scale  of  proportion  between  the 
latge  and  smaller  cattle,  may  be  traced  back — as  the  occur* 
ronce  of  both  among  the  Germans  especially  shows — not 
merely  to  the  Graeco  Italian  period,  but  beyond  this  even  to 
I  he  epoch  of  a  purely  pastoral  economy.*  In  Italy,  where 
metal  in  considerable  quantity  was  everywhere  required 
e4$pecially  for  agricultural  purposes  and  for  armour,  but  few 
of  its  provinces  themselves  produced  the  requisite  metals, 
copper  {aeu)  very  early  made  its  appearance  alongside  of 
cattle  as  a  second  medium  of  exchange ;  and  so  the  Latins, 
who  were  poor  in  copper,  designated  valuation  itself  as 
*  coppering "  {aestimatid).  This  establishment  of  copper 
as  a  general  equivalent  recognized  throughout  the  whole 
peninsula,  as  well  as  the  simplest  numeral  signs  of  Italian 
invention  to  be  mentioned  more  particularly  below  (p, 
272),  and  the  Italian  duodecimal  system,  may  be  regarded 
as  traces  of  this  earliest  international  intercourse  of  the 
Italian  peoples  while  they  still  had  the  peninsula  to  them- 
selves. 

We  have  already  indicated  generally  the  nature  of  the 
Tmnema-  influence  exercised  by  transmarine  commerce  on 
S?the*^  the  Italians  who  continued  independent.  The 
itaiiani.  Sabellian  stocks  remained  almost  wholly  unaf- 
fected by  it.  They  were  in  possession  of  but  a  small  and 
inhospitable  belt  of  coast,  and  received  whatever  reached 


*  The  oompantiTe  legal  value  of  sheep  and  oxen,  as  Is  well  known, 
Is  proved  by  the  fact  that,  when  the  cattle-fines  were  converted  into 
mouej-fines,  the  sheep  were  rated  at  ten,  and  the  ox  at  a  hundred  <mwj 
(Peetus  V.  peculaiut^  p.  28V,  oomp.  p.  24,  144;  Gell.  xi.  1;  Plutarch, 
Pcplicola,  11).  By  a  similar  acljustment  the  Icelandic  law  makes  twelve 
mins  equivalent  to  a  cow ;  only  in  this  as  in  other  instances  the  (}ennank 
Uiw  has  substituted  the  duodecimal  for  the  older  decimal  system. 

It  is  well  known  that  the  term  denoting  csUle  was  tFansforrcd  to  de- 
note money  both  among  the  Latins  {peeunia)  and  among  the  Germsnf 
(English  fee). 
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them  from  foreign  nations — the  alphabet  for  instanGe— onl} 
through  the  medium  of  the  Tuscans  or  Latins ;  a  oircum 
stance  which  accounts  for  their  want  of  urban  development 
The  intercourse  of  Tarentum  with  the  Apulians  and  Messa 
pians  appears  to  have  been  at  this  epoch  still  unimportaaU 
It  was  otherwise  along  the  west  coast.  In  Cam|.anla  tbt 
(jireolis  and  Italians  dwelt  peacefully  side  by  side,  and  in 
Latium,  and  still  more  in  Etruria,  an  extensive  and  regular 
exchange  of  commodities  took  place.  What  were  the  earli- 
est articles  of  import,  may  be  inferred  partly  from  the 
objects  found  in  the  primitive  tomls,  particularly  those  at 
Caere,  partly  from  indications  preserved  in  the  language 
and  institutions  of  the  Romans,  partly  and  chiefly  from  the 
stimulus  given  to  Italian  industry ;  for  of  course  they 
bought  foreign  manufactures  for  a  considerable  time  before 
they  began  to  imitate  them.  We  cannot  determine  how 
far  the  development  of  handicrafts  had  advanced  before  the 
separation  of  the  stocks,  or  what  progress  it  thereafter 
made  while  Italy  remained  left  to  its  own  resources ;  it  is 
uncertain  how  far  the  Italian  fullers,  dyers,  tanners,  and  pot- 
ters received  their  impulse  from  Greece^or  Phoenicia  or 
had  their  own  independent  development.  But  it  is  certain 
that  the  trade  of  the  goldsmiths,  which  existed  in  Rome 
from  time  immemorial,  can  only  have  arisen  after  trans- 
marine commerce  had  begun  and  ornaments  of  gold  had  to 
some  extent  found  sale  among  the  inhabitants  of  the  penii^ 
sula.  We  find,  accordingly,  in  the  oldest  sepulchres  of 
Caere  and  Vulci  in  Etruria  and  of  Praeneste  in  Latiumi 
plates  of  gold  with  winged  lions  stamped  upon  them,  and 
similar  ornaments  of  Babylonian  manufacture.  It  may  be 
a  question  in  reference  to  the  particular  object  found,  wheth* 
er  it  has  been  introduced  from  abroad  or  is  a  native  imita^ 
tion ;  but  on  the  whole  it  admits  of  no  doubt  thai  all  the 
west  coast  of  Italy  in  early  times  imported  metallic  wares 
from  the  E^ist.  It  will  be  shown  still  more  clearly  in  the 
sequel,  when  we  come  to  speak  of  the  exercise  of  art,  thai 
architecture  and  modelling  in  clay  and  metal  received  a 
powerful  stimulus  in  very  early  times  from  Greece,  whenct 
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the  oldest  took  aud  the  oldest  models  were  derived  In 
the  sepulchral  chambers  just  mentioned,  besides  the  gold 
ornaments,  there  were  deposited  vessels  of  bluish  enamel 
or  greenish  clay,  which,  judging  from  the  materials  and 
8t}le  as  well  as  from  the  hieroglyphics  impressed  upon 
them,  were  of  Egyptian  origin ;  perfume-vases  of  Oriental 
alabaster,  several  of  them  in  the  form  of  Isis ;  ostrich-eggs 
with  painted  or  carved  sphinxes  and  grifRns ;  beads  of  glass 
and  amber.  These  last  may  have  come  by  the  land-route 
from  the  north ;  but  the  other  objects  prove  the  importa* 
tion  of  perfumes  and  articles  of  ornament  of  all  sorts  from 
the  East.  \  Thence  came  linen  and  purple,  ivory  and  frank- 
incense, as  is  proved  by  the  early  use  of  linen  fillets,  of  the 
purple  dress  and  ivory  sceptre  for  the  king,  and  of  frank- 
incense in  sacrifice,  as  well  as  by  the  very  ancient  borrowed 
names  for  them  (/UVor,  hnum;  noQqwgay  purpura;  aHfjn* 
wQOTt  cnctivflor,  scipio;  perhaps  also  ikiq>ag,  ehur ;  {^iog^ 
thus).  Of  similar  significance  is  the  derivation  of  a  num- 
ber of  words  relating  to  articles  used  in  eating  and  drink 
ing,  particularly  the  names  of  oil  (comp*  p.  252),  of  jugs 
(aiu^oQBv^y  amp{h)oray  ampulla  ;  XQatt^g^  cratera),  of  feast* 
ing  (xfln/MtCo'y  comiasari),  of  a  dainty  {oipaipMP,  obsonium), 
of  dough  (fidiCcti  mcusa)^  and  various  names  of  cakes  (yXth 
noviff  lucuns ;  nXaxovg,  placenta  ;  tvQOvg^  turunda) ;  while 
conversely  the  Latin  names  for  dishes  (  patina,  natav^)  and 
for  lard  {arvina,  Ufi^lnji)  have  found  admission  into  Sicilian 
Greek.  The  later  custom  of  placing  in  the  tomb  beside  the 
dead  Attic,  Corcyrean,  and  Campanian  vases  proves,  what 
these  testimonies  from  language  likewise  show,  the  early 
market  for  Greek  pottery  in  Italy.  That  Greek  leather^ 
work  made  its  way  into  Latium  at  least  in  the  shape  of 
armour  is  apparent  from  the  application  of  the  Greek  word 
for  leather  (ajcvroi*),  to  signify  among  the  Latins  a  shield 
{aeutum ;  like  lorica^  from  lorum).  Finally,  we  deduce  f 
similar  inference  from  the  numerous  nautical  terms  bor 
rowed  from  the  Greek  (although  it  is  remarkable  that  the 
ohief  technical  expressions  in  navigation — the  terms  for  thtf 
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■ail,  maxt,  and  yard — Are  pure  Latin  forma) ;  *  and  ironi 
the  reourrenoe  in  Latin  of  die  Greek  designations  for  a  let- 
ter {iaunoXii,  epitluUt),  a  token  {iettera,  from  xiaaaiftt),  a 
balance  [ctattjg,  tialera),  and  eaniest-money  {afga^tm, 
arrabo,  arra) ;  and  conversely  frum  the  adoption  of  Italian 
Inw<term9  in  Sicilian  Greek  (p.  218),  as  well  aa  from  thr 
exchange  of  the  proportions  and  names  of  coins,  weights, 
Mid  measures,  which  wo  shall  notice  in  the  sequel.  The 
character  of  barbarism  which  all  these  borrowed  terms  ob- 
viously present,  and  especially  the  characteristic  furmation 
of  the  nominative  from  the  accusative  (plaemla  =:  ffit» 
Kovrra  ;  ampora.  =  dfi^offia  ;  ilatera  =  otttrq^a),  consti- 
tute the  clearest  evidence  of  their  great  antiquity.  The 
wor^ip  of  the  god  of  traffic  {JIfereuriui)  also  appears  to 
have  been  from  the  first  influenced  by  Greek  ideas;  and  his 
annual  festival  seems  to  have  been  fixed  on  the  ides  of  May, 
because  the  Hellenic  poets  celebrated  him  as  the  son  of  the 
beautiful  Mai  a. 

It  thus  appears  that  Italy  in  very  ancnent  times  derived 
^^  its  articles  of  luxury,  jusl  aa  imperial  Rome  did, 

In  L«unio      from  the  East,  before  it  attempted  t«  manulwy 
Etnru  °       ture  for  itself  after  the  models  which  it  import 
^'  ed.     In  exchange  it  had  nothing  to  ofier  exoept 

ita  raw  produce,  consisting  especially  of  its  copper,  sUver, 

*  Vriwn  la  certain!;  of  l«ttn  origin;  so  U  maltu,  mpectall;  as  IhU 
tenn  denotes  not  merely  the  miEt,  but  tlie  tree  in  genoml :  atdenna  Uke- 
wise  m»y  ooma  from  ard  (oxAtfara,  antalari,  and  tendrre  ^tt^ierUi—a. 
Of  Qreck  origin,  on  (ho  other  bund,  are  ffubtmart,  to  tl«er,  {nvfiifrSw); 
ana>ra,»h<ibor(&rnifa);pnira,  sbip'u  bows  (irpH^a);  apJuMW,  ship'i 
Mem  (oyJaaTDr) ;  anguina,  Ihe  rope  TutenlDg  the  jardi(£)-iiotni)i  aoh- 

D  "  eagle -wind,"  the  nortti-eut- 
D  deriTation,  perliapa  the"Tal- 
r  the  "  scorching  "  sonlb-wMI 
rable"  north-west  wind  blowlni 
I  nunea  btwing  no  rerereuce  (• 
i  for  winds  are  Greek  (euch  h 
tek  («.  g.  (afaiMH  ^  nmjJUwT^t, 
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and  iron,  but  including  also  slaves  and  timber  for  ship- 
building, amber  from  the  Baltic,  and,  in  the  ev^t  of  bad 
harvests  oceurring  abroad,  its  grain,   * 

From  this  state  of  things  as  to  the  commodities  in  de- 
mand and  the  equivalents  to  be  offered  in  return,  we  have 
aiready  explained  why  Italian  traffic  assumed  in  Latium  a 
ftirm  dilflfering  from  that  which  it  presented  in  Etruria.  The 
Latins,  who  were  deficient  in  all  the  chief  articles  of  ex- 
port, could  carry  on  only  a  passive  traffic,  and  were  obliged 
even  in  the  earliest  times  to  procure  the  copper  of  which 
they  had  need  from  the  Etruscans  in  exchange  for  cattle  or 
slaves — we  have  already  mentioned  the  very  ancient  prac- 
tice of  selling  the  latter  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Tiber  (p. 
149).  On  the  other  hand  the  Tuscan  balance  of  trade  must 
have  been  necessarily  favourable  at  Caere  and  Populonia, 
at  Capua  and  Spina.  Hence  the  rapid  development  of 
prosperity  in  these  regions  and  their  powerful  commercial 
position  ;  whereas  Latium  remained  pre-eminently  an  agri- 
cultural country.  The  same  contrast  recurs  in  all  their 
individual  relatrons.  The  oldest  tombs  constructed  and  fur- 
nished in  the  Greek  &shion,  but  with  an  extravagance  to 
which  the  Greeks  were  strangers,  are  to  be  found  at  Caere, 
while — ^with  the  exception  of  Praeneste,  which  appears  to 
have  occupied  a  peculiar  position  and  to  have  been  very 
intimately  connected  with  Falerii  and  southern  Etruria — 
the  Latin  land  exhibits  not  a  single  tomb  of  this  nature  be- 
longing to  the  earlier  times  ;  and  there  as  among  the  Sabel- 
lians  a  simple  turf  seemed  sufficient  as  a  covering  for  any 
one's  remains.  The  most  ancient  coins,  of  not  much  later 
origin  than  those  of  Magna  Graecia,  belong  to  Etruria,  and 
to  Populonia  in  particular :  during  the  whole  regal  period 
Latium  had  to  be  content  with  copper  by  weight,  and  had 
not  even  introduced  foreign  coins,  for  the  instances  are  very 
rare  in  which  such  coins  [e,  g,  one  of  Posidonia)  have  been 
found  there.  In  architecture,  plastic  art,  and  embossing, 
the  same  stimulants  acted  on  Etruria  and  on  Latium.  but  it 
was  only  in  the  case  of  the  former  that  capital  was  brought 
to  bear  on  them  and  led  to  their  being  prosecuted  ex  ten- 
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sivelj  and  with  growing  technical  skill.  The  comaoditiei 
were  upon  the  whole  the  same,  which  were  bought,  sold, 
and  manufactured  in  Latium  and  in  Etruria ;  bud  the  south* 
em  land  was  far  inferior  to  its  northern  neighbours  in  the 
energy  with  which  its  commerce  was  plied.  The  oontraai 
between  them  in  this  respect  is  shown  in  the  ifoct  that  the 
articles  of  luxury  manufactured  afler  Greek  models  in 
Etruria  found  a  market  in  Latium,  particularly  at  Prae- 
neste,  and  even  in  Greece  itselJ^  while  Latium  hardly  ever 
exported  anything  of  the  kind.  "^ 

A  distinction  not  less  remarkable  between  the  commeros 
of  the  Latins  and  that  of  the  Etruscans  appears 
Attio  and        in  their  respective  routes  or  lines  of  traffic.     As 
3ioiiiim  to  the  earliest  commerce  of  the  Etruscans  in  the 

aommeroe.  Adriatic  we  can  hardly  do  more  than  express 
the  conjecture  that  it  was  directed  from  Spina  and  Hatria 
chiefly  to  Corey ra.  We  have  already  mentioned  (p.  196) 
that  the  western  Etruscans  ventured  boldly  into  the  eastern 
seas,  and  trafficked  not  merely  with  Sicily,  but  also  with 
Greece  proper.  An  ancient  intercourse  with  Attica  is  indi« 
cated  by  the  Attic  clay  vases,  which  are  so  numerous  in  the 
more  recent  Etruscan  tombs,  and  had  been  perhaps  even  at 
this  time  introduced  for  other  purposes  than  the  already* 
mentioned  decoration  of  tombs,  while  conversely  Tyrrhe- 
nian bronze  candlesticks  and  gold  cups  were  articles  early 
in  request  in  Attica.  Still  more  definitely  is  such  an  inter- 
course indicated  by  the  coins.  The  silver  pieces  of  Popu- 
Ionia  were  struck  afler  the  pattern  of  a  very  old  sO  ver  piece 
stamped  on  one  side  with  the  Gorgoneion,  on  the  other 
merely  presenting  an  incuse  square,  which  has  been  found 
nt  Athens  and  on  the  old  amber-route  in  the  district  of 
Posen,  and  which  was  in  all  probability  the  very  coin  struck 
liy  order  of  Solon  in  Athens.  We  have  mentioned  already 
(hat  the  Etruscans  had  also  dealings,  and  perhaps  afler  the 
development  of  the  Etrusco-Carthaginian  maritime  alliancci 
their  principal  dealings,  with  the  Carthaginians.  It  is  a  re^ 
markable  circumstance  that  in  the  oldest  tombs  of  Caere, 
besides  native  vestels  of  bronzo  and  silver,  there  have  beea 
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found  chiefly  oriental  articles^  which  may  certainly  havi 
come  from  Greek  merchants,  but  more  probably  were  intro* 
diiced  by  Phoenician  traders.  We  must  not,  however, 
attribute  too  great  importance  to  this  Phoenician  trade,  and 
in  particular  we  must  not  overlook  the  fact  that  the  alph» 
Y)et,  as  well  as  the  other  influences  that  stimulated  and  ma^ 
tured  native  culture,  were  brought  to  Etruria  by  the  Greeksi 
and  not  by  the  Phoenicians. 

Latin  commerce  assumed  a  different  direction.  Rarely 
as  we  have  opportunity  of  instituting  comparisons  between 
the  Romans  and  the  Etruscans  as  regards  the  reception  of 
Hellenic  elements,  the  cases  in  which  such  comparisons  can 
be  instituted  exhibit  the  two  nations  as  completely  indepen- 
dent of  each  other.  This  is  most  clearly  apparent  in  the 
case  of  the  alphabet.  The  Greek  alphabet  brought  to  the 
Etruscans  from  the  Chalcidico-Dorio  colonies  in  Sicily  or 
Campania  varies  not  immaterially  from  that  which  the  I^at* 
ins  derived  from  the  same  quarter,  so  that,  although  both 
peoples  have  drawn  from  tho  same  source,  they  have  done 
so  at  different  times  and  different  places.  The  same  phe- 
nomenon appears  in  pailicular  words :  the  Roman  Pollux 
and  the  Tuscan  Pultuke  are  independent  corruptions  of  the 
Greek  Polydeukes ;  the  Tuscan  Utuze  or  Uthuze  is  for^ned 
from  Odysseus,  the  Roman  Ulixes  is  an  exact  reproduction 
of  tiie  form  of  the  name  usual  in  Sicily ;  in  like  manner  the 
Tuscan  Aivaa  corresponds  to  the  old  Greek  form  of  this 
name,  the  Roman  Aiax  to  a  secondary  form  that  was  prob* 
ably  also  Sicilian ;  the  Roman  Aperta  or  Apello  and  the 
Bamnite  Appeilun  have  sprung  from  the  Doric  Apellon,  the 
Tuscan  Apulu  from  ApoUon.  Thus  the  language  and  writ* 
ing  of  Latium  indicate  that  the  direction  of  Latin  commerce 
was  exclusively  towards  the  Cumaeans  and  Sicilians*  Everjf 
other  trace  which  has  survived  from  so  remote  an  age  leads 
to  the  same  conclusion :  such  as,  the  coin  of  Posidonia 
found  in  Latium  ;  the  purchase  of  grain,  when  a  failure  of 
the  harvest  occurred  in  Rome,  from  the  Volsciaris,  Cumae* 
ans,  and  Siceliots  (and,  as  was  natural,  from  the  Etruscans 
as  well) ;  above  all,  the  relation  subsisting  between  tb« 
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Latin  and  Sidllai  monetary  sjatems.  Aa  tbe  looal  Dorioo 
Chaloidian  deaignation  of  ailver  coin  POfaog^  and  the  Sictlian 
measure  iifM^a^  were  transferred  with  the  same  meaning  to 
Latium  as  nummus  and  Aemtfia,  so  conversely  the  Italian 
designations  of  weight,  2t6ra,  irienSy  quadrans^  texianM^ 
wiciay  which  arose  in  Latium  for  the  measurement  <^  the 
dopper  which  was  used  by  weight  instead  of  money,  had 
found  their  way  into  the  common  speech  of  Sicily  in  the 
third  century  of  the  city  under  the  corrupt  and  hybrid 
forms,  UzQo,  tQuig,  teiQug^  S^ag^  oipua.  Indeed,  among  all 
the  Greek  systems  of  weights  and  moneys,  the  Sicilian  alone 
was  brought  into  a  determinate  relation  to  the  Italian  oop- 
per^ystem  ;  not  only  was  the  value  of  silv^  set  down  con- 
ventionally and  perhaps  legally  as  two  hundred  and  fifty 
times  that  of  copper,  but  the  equivalent  on  this  computa- 
tion of  a  Sicilian  pound  of  copper  (yiifth  of  the  Attic  tal- 
ent, -|  of  the  Roman  pound)  was  in  very  early  times  struck, 
especially  at  Syracuse,  as  a  silver  coin  Qit^a  aoyvqioiVy  t.  e. 
*  pound  of  copper  in  silver  '*).  Accordingly  it  cannot  be 
doubted  that  Italian  bars  of  copper  circulated  also  in  Sicily 
instead  of  money ;  and  this  exactly  harmonises  with  the 
hypothesis  that  the  oommeroe  of  the  Latins  with  Sicily  was 
a  passive  commerce,  in  consequence  of  which  Latin  money 
was  drained  away  thither.  Other  proofs  of  ancient  inter- 
course between  Sicily  and  Italy,  especially  the  adoption  in 
the  Sicilian  dialect  of  the  Italian  expressions  for  a  commer- 
cial loan,  a  prison,  and  a  dish,  and  the  converse  reception  of 
Sicilian  terms  in  Italy,  have  been  already  mentioned  (p. 
2I89  264).  We  meet  also  with  several,  though  less  defi- 
nite, traces  of  an  ancient  intercourse  of  the  Latins  with  the 
Chalcidian  cities  in  Lower  Italy,  Cumae  and  Neapolis,  and 
with  the  Phocaeans  in  Velia  and  Massilia.  That  it  was 
ho^evei  far  less  active  than  that  with  the  Siceliots  is  shown 
by  the  well-known  fact  that  all  the  Greek  words  which 
made  their  way  in  earlier  times  to  Latium  exhibit  Doric 
forms — we  need  only  recall  Aesculapius^  Laiona^  Aperta^ 
machina.  Had  their  dealings  with  the  originally  Ionian 
cities,  such  as  Cumae  (p.   189)  and  the  Phocaeaii  settle 
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m^ACs,  been  on  a  similar  scale  with  those  which  they  had 
"^th  the  Sicilian  Dorians^  Ionic  forms  would  at  least  have 
made  their  appearance  along  with  the  others ;  although  cer* 
tainly  Dorism  early  penetrated  into  these  Ionic  colonies 
themselves,  and  their  dialect  varied  greatly.  While  all  th« 
&cts  thus  combine  to  attest  the  stirring  traffic  of  the  Ijatins 
with  the  Greeks  of  the  western  main  generally,  and  espe» 
daily  with  the  Sicilians,  there  is  scarcely  found  a  single 
proof  of  intercourse  with  other  peoples ;  in  particular  it  is 
very  remarkable  that — ^if  we  leave  out  of  account  some 
local  names— there  is  an  utter  absence  of  any  evidence 
from  language  as  to  ancient  intercourse  between  the  Latins 
and  the  nations  speaking  the  Aramaic  tongue.* 

if  we  further  inquire  how  this  traffic  was  carried  on, 
whether  by  Italian  merchants  abroad  or  by  foreign  mer- 
chants in  Italy,  the  former  supposition  has  all  the  probabUi- 
taes  in  its  favour,  at  least  so  &r  as  Latium  is  concerned.  It 
is  scarcely  conceivable  that  those  Latin  terms  denoting  the 
substitute  for  money  and  the  commercial  loan  could  have 
found  their  way  into  general  use  in  the  language  of  the  in- 
habitants of  Sicily  through  the  mere  resort  of  Sicilian  mer- 
chants to  Ostia  and  their  receipt  of  coj^er  in  exchange  for 
ornaments. 

Lastly,  in  r^ard  to  the  persons  and  classes  by  whom 
this  traffic  was  earned  on  in  Italy,  no  special  superior  class 
of  merchants  distinct  from  and  independent  of  the  class  of 
landed  proprietors  developed  itself  in  Rome.    The  reason 

*  If  we  leave  out  of  view  Sarramus^  Af"^*  <^^  ^^her  local  designs- 
tioDS  (p.  199X  the  Lftdn  laoguage  appears  not  to  poflsees  a  single  word 
immecfiately  derired  in  early  times  from  the  Phoenician.  The  retj 
few  words  from  Phoenidfln  roots  which  ocour  in  it,  soch  as  arrabo  oi 
arra  and  perfa^is  also  murrct,  nardui^  and  the  like,  are  plainly  borrowed 
proximately  from  the  Greek,  whieh  has  a  considerable  number  of  Bach 
words  of  Oriental  extraction  as  indications  of  its  primitire  interoourss 
with  the  ^jamaeans.  The  same  holds  true  of  the  enigmatical  word  /A«> 
§entrua;  whether  it  may  have  been  ori^nally  Greek  or  borrowed  by  the 
Greeks  from  the  Phoenician  or  Persian,  it  is  at  any  n  te,  asa  Latin  word, 
derived  from  the  Greek,  as  the  very  retafaiing  of  Itf  aspiration  piof  ei 
(p.  240). 
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of  tills  surprising  phenomenon  was,  that  the  wholesale  comi 
merce  of  Latium  was  from  the  beginning  in  the  hands  of 
the  large  landed  proprietors — a  hypothesis  which  is  not  so 
singular  as  it  seems.  It  was  natural  that  in  a  country  in» 
tersected  by  several  navigable  rivers  the  great  landholder, 
«ho  was  paid  by  his  tenants  their  quotas  of  produce  in 
kind,  should  come  at  an  early  period  to  possess  barks ;  and 
there  is  evidence  that  such  was  the  case.  The  transmarine 
traffic  conducted  on  the  trader's  own  account  must  therefore 
have  &l]en  into  the  hands  of  the  great  landholder,  seeing 
that  he  alone  possessed  the  vessels  for  it  and— in  his  pro- 
duce—the articles  for  export.*  In  ftct  the  distinction  b» 
tween  a  landed  and  a  moneyed  aristocracy  was  unknown  to 
the  Romans  of  earlier  times ;  the  great  landholders  were  at 
the  same  time  the  speculators  and  the  capitalists.  In  the 
case  of  a  very  active  commerce  such  a  combination  certain* 
ly  could  not  have  been  maintained;  but|  as  the  previous 
representation  shows,  while  there  was  a  comparatively  vig- 
orous traffic  in  Rome  in  consequence  of  the  trade  of  the 
Latin  land  being  there  concentrated,  Rome  was  by  no  means 
mainly  a  commercial  city  like  Caere  or  Tarentum,  but  was 
and  continued  to  be  the  centre  of  an  agricultural  commu- 
nity. 

*  Qnintofl  CflandiiUi  in  a  law  iflsaed  shortly  before  684^  prohibited  the 
ffoiAton  from  hariDg  sea-goiog  veaselB  holding  more  tbui  800  atHphora^ 
(1  amph,  i-«  nearly  6  gallons) :  id  taiit  habitum  ad  fruetut  ex  agru  Me- 
tando9  ;  quaesttu  omnis  pairiha  indeeorua  vUus  (Liv.  xxi.  68).  It  waa 
thus  an  ancient  usage,  and  was  still  permitted,  that  the  senators  should 
po$>8eaa  sea-going  reasels  for  the  transport  of  the  prodnce  of  thmr  estates : 
on  the  other  hand,  transmarine  mercantile  speculation  {quaabu,  tnJBc^ 
fitting  oat  of  vessels,  ftc.)  on  their  part  was  prohibited.  It  is  a  cadooi 
fkct  that  the  ancient  Greeks  as  wall  as  the  Romans  expressed  the  Ion- 
Dago  of  their  sea-going  ships  constantly  in  amphorae/  the  reason  eti* 
dently  being,  that  Oreeee,  as  well  as  Italy  exported  wine  at  a  oompara 
llTdy  early  period,  and  on  a  larger  scale  than  any  other  bulky  aitidei 


CHAPTER  XIV 

MSABURINO    AND    WRITIHO. 

Tbb  art  of  measuring  brings  the  world  into  sulgeotioa 
Id  man ;  the  art  of  writing  prevents  his  knowledge  from 
perishing  along  with  himself;  together  they  make  man— - 
what  nature  has  not  made  him — all-powerful  and  eternal. 
It  is  the  privilege  and  duty  of  history  to  trace  the  oourse 
of  national  progress  along  these  paths  also. 

Measurement  necessarily  presupposes  the  development 
XiaitM  of  the  several  ideas  of  units  of  time,  of  space, 

toeMUNs.  211^  of  weight,  and  of  a  whole  consisting  of  equal 
parts,  or  in  other  words  of  number  and  of  a  numeral  sys> 
tern.  The  most  obvious  bases  presented  by  nature  for  this 
purpose  are,  in  reference  to  time,  the  periodic  returns  of 
the  sun  and  moon,  or  the  day  and  t^B  month ;  in  reference 
to  space,  the  length  of  the  human  foot^  which  is  more  easily 
applied  in  measuring  than  the  arm ;  in  reference  to  gravity, 
the  burden  which  a  man  is  able  to  poise  (librare)  on  his 
hand  while  he  holds  his  arm  stretched  out,  or  the  '*  weight " 
(libra).  As  a  basis  for  the  notion  of  a  whole  made  up  of 
equal  parts,  nothing  so  readily  suggests  itself  as  the  hand 
with  its  five,  or  the  hands  with  their  ten,  fingers ;  upon  this 
rests  the  decimal  system.  We  have  already  observed  that 
these  elements  of  all  numeration  and  measuring  reach  back 
not  merely  beyond  the  separation  of  the  Greek  and  Latin 
stocks,  but  even  to  the  roost  remote  primeval  times.  The 
antiquity  in  particular  of  the  measurement  of  time  by  ths 
moon  is  demonstrated  by  language  (p.  40)  ;  even  the  mode 
of  reckoning  the  days  that  elapse  between  the  several  phasef 
of  the  moon,  not  forward  firom  the  phase  on  which  it  had 
entered  last,  but  backwaid  from  that  which  was  next  e» 
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pected,  is  at  least  older  than  the  separation  of  the  Greeks 
and  LAtina. 

The  most  definite  evidence  of  the  antiquity  and  original 
p^^t,m».\  exclusive  use  of  the  decimal  system  among  the 
^**'"'  Indo-Germans  is  furnished  by  the  well-known 

agreement  of  all  Indo-Gormanio  languages  in  respect  to  Uie 
numerals  as  fiu*  as  a  hundred  inclusive  (p.  41).  In  the  case 
of  Italy  the  decimal  system  pervaded  all  Uie  earliest  ar- 
rangements :  it  may  be  sufficient  to  recall  the  number  ten 
to  usual  in  the  case  of  witneasesy  securities,  envoys,  and 
magistrates,  the  legal  equivalence  of  one  ox  and  ten  aheep, 
the  partition  of  the  canton  into  ten  curies  and  the  pervading 
application  generally  of  the  deourial  system,  the  limiiaHo^ 
the  tenth  in  offerings  and  in  agriculture,  decimation,  and  the 
praenomen  Decimua,  Among  the  applicaticos  of  this  mos( 
ancient  decimal  system  in  the  sphere  of  measuring  and  of 
writing,  the  remarkable  Italian  ciphers  daim  a  primary 
place.  When  the  Greeks  and  Italians  separated,  there  were 
still  evidently  no  conventional  signs  of  number.  On  the 
other  hand  we  find  the  three  oldest  and  most  indispensable 
nuo^erals,  one,  five,  and  ten,  represented  by  three  signs-— 
I,  V  or  A,  X,  manifestly  imitations  of  the  outstretched  fin- 
ger, and  the  open  hand  single  and  double — ^which  were  not 
derived  either  from  the  Hellenes  or  the  Phoenicians,  but 
were  common  to  the  Romans,  Sabellians,  and  Ekruacans. 
They  were  the  first  steps  towards  the  formation  of  a  na- 
tional Italian  writing,  and  at  the  same  time  evidences  of  the 
liveliness  of  that  earlier  inland  intercourse  among  the  Ital- 
ians which  preceded  their  transmarine  commerce  (p.  260). 
Which  of  the  Italian  stocks  invented,  and  whidi  of  thera 
borrowed,  these  signs,  can  of  course  no  longer  be  aaoet^ 
(ained.  Other  traces  of  the  pure  decimal  system  occur  bul 
sparingly  in  this  field ;  among  them  are  the  v<}r9UM,  the  Sa^ 
bellian  measure  of  surface  of  100  square  feet  (p.  45),  and 
the  Roman  year  of  10  months. 

Grenerally  in  the  case  of  those  Italian  measures,  which 

were  not  connected  with  Greek  standards  an^ 

teoimai  were  probably  developed  by  the  Italians  before 

Byttam.  ^^^^  came  into  contact  with  the  Greoks,  thert 
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prevailed  the  partidon  of  the  ^  whole"  (ai)  into  twelve 
^  units  "  {itneiae).  The  very  earliest  Latin  priesthoods,  the 
colleges  of  the  Salii  and  A  r vales  (p.  226),  as  well  as  the 
leagues  of  the  Etruscan  dties,  were  organized  on  the  basis 
of  the  number  twelve.  The  same  number  predominated  in 
the  Roman  system  of  weights  and  in  the  measures  of 
lengthy  where  the  pound  {l^ra)  and  the  foot  {pes)  were 
usually  subdivided  into  twelve  parts ;  the  unit  of  the  Ro» 
aoan  measures  of  surfiice  was  the  ^  driving  '*  {actus)  of  120 
feet  square,  a  combination  of  the  dednud  and  duodecimal 
systems.*  Similar  arrangements  as  to  the  measures  of  ca- 
padty  may  have  passed  into  oblivion. 

If  we  inquire  into  the  basis  of  the  duodecimal  system 
and  consider  how  it  can  have  happened  that,  in  addition  to 
Icfty  twelve  should  have  been  so  elii'ly  and  universally  sin- 
gled out  from  the  equal  series  of  numbers,  we  shall  be  able 
to  find  no  other  source  to  which  it  can  be  referred  than  a 
comparison  of  the  solar  and  lunar  periods.  The  double 
hand  of  ten  lingers  and  the  solar  cycle  of  nearly  twelve 
lunar  periods  first  suggested  to  man  the  profound  concep- 
tion of  an  unit  composed  of  equal  units,  and  thereby  origi- 
nated the  idea  of  a  system  of  numbers,  the  first  step  towards 
mathefnatical  thought.  The  consistent  duodecimal  develop- 
ment of  this  idea  appears  to  have  belonged  to  the  Italian 
nation,  and  to  have  preceded  the  first  contact  with  the 
Greeks. 

But  when  at  length  the  Hellenic  trader  had  opened  up 
the  route  to  the  west  coast  of  Italy,  the  mens* 
in    ures  of  surface  remained   unaffected,  but  the 


^'  measures  of  length,  of  weight,  and  above  all  of 

capacity — ^in  other  words  those  definite  standards  without 
which  barter  and  traffic  are  impossible— experienced  the 

*  Orlgbtally  both  tbe  aetut,  '*  dming,*'  and  Ha  ttUl  more  freqnoitly 
300iirriiig  duplicate,  the  iugerumj  **  yokiogi"  were,  like  the  Geimaa 
**  raorgen/'  not  measuree  of  surface,  but  measures  of  labour ;  the  latter 
denodng  tbe  daj's  work,  tbe  former  the  balf-day^s  work,  with  referenoe 
lo  the  peculiarly  marked  diyision  of  the  day  in  Italy  by  the  plough 
DMn\i  ref^  at  noon. 
\2* 
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efieciB  of  the  new  international  intercourse.  The  Roman 
foot,  vhich  in  later  times  was  a  little  smaller  than  the 
Greek,*  but  at  that  time  was  either  equal  in  reality  or  was 
at  any  rate  still  reckoned  equal  to  it,  was,  in  addition  to  its 
Roman  subdiTision  into  twelve  twelfths,  divided  after  the 
Greek  fashion  into  four  hand-breadths  {paMwi)  and  sixteen 
finger^breadths  (digitut).  Further,  the  Roman  weights 
were  brought  into  a  fixed  proportional  relation  to  the 
A.ttic  system,  which  prevailed  throughout  Sicily  but  not  in 
Cumae— another  significant  proof  that  the  Latin  traffic  was 
chiefly  directed  to  the  island;  four  Roman  pounds  were 
assumed  as  equal  to  three  Attic  mtnoe,  or  rather  the  Ro- 
man pound  was  assumed  as  equal  to  one  and  a  half  of  the 
Sicilian  Utrae^  or  half^ntnoe  (p.  268).  But  the  most  singu* 
lar  and  chequered  aspect  is  presented  by  the  Roman  meas- 
ures of  capacity,  as  regards  both  their  names  and  their  pro- 
portions. Their  names  have  come  from  the  Greek  terms 
either  by  corruption  {ampharoy  modius  afler  fi^ifu^og^  con^ 
gitu  from  x^^^  hemina,  cyaihu9)  or  by  translation  {ace- 
tabulum from  o^i^axpof) ;  while  conversely  ^itFtt^g  is  a  cor- 
ruption of  sextariuM.  All  the  measures  are  not  identical, 
but  those  in  most  common  use  are  so ;  among  liquid  meas- 
ures the  congiua  or  chus,  the  sexiariuSj  and  the  cyathus,  the 
two  last  also  for  dry  goods;  the  Roman  amphora  was 
equivalent  in  liquid  measure  to  the  Attic  talent,  and  at  the 
same  time  stood  to  the  Greek  meiretes  in  the  fixed  ratio  of 
3  :  2,  and  to  the  Greek  medimnaa  of  2  :  1 .  To  one  who 
can  decipher  the  significance  of  such  records,  these  names 
and  numerical  proportions  fully  reveal  the  activity  and  im- 
portance of  the  intercourse  between  the  Sicilians  and  the 
Latins. 

The  Greek  numeral  signs  were  not  adopted;  but  the 
Roman  probably  availed  himself  of  the  Greek  alphabet, 
when  it  reached  him,  to  form  ciphers  for  50  and  1000,  per> 
haps  alao  for  100,  out  of  the  signs  for  the  three  aspirated 
letters  which  he  had  no  use  for.    In  Etruria  the  sign  fo< 

*  H  of  the  Greek  foot  —  one  Roman  foot 
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100  at  least  appears  to  have  been  obtained  in  a  similar  way 
Afterwards,  as  usually  happens,  the  systems  of  notatioi 
among  the  two  neighbouring  nations  became  assimilated  by 
the  adoption  in  substance  of  the  Roman  system  in  Etruria. 
In  like  manner  the  Roman  calendar— and  probably  that 
tneitaiua  ^^  ^^  Italians  generally — ^began  with  an  indc 
fff"^  pendent  development  of  its  own,  but  subse^ 
Mriod  of  quently  came  under  the  influence  of  the  Greeks, 
flttenwia  In  the  division  of  time  the  returns  of  sunrise 
^*  and  sunset,  and  of  the  new  and  full  moon,  most 

directly  arrest  the  attention  of  man ;  and  accordingly  the 
day  and  the  month,  determined  not  by  cyclic  calculation 
but  by  direct  observation,  were  long  the  exclusive  measures 
of  tir^o.  Down  to  a  late  age  sunrise  and  sunset  were  pro> 
claimed  in  the  Roman  market-place  by  the  public  crier,  and 
in  like  manner  it  may  be  presumed  that  in  early  times,  at 
each  of  the  four  phases  of  the  moon,  the  number  of  days 
that  would  elapse  from  that  phase  until  the  next  was  pro- 
claimed by  the  priests.  The  mode  of  reckoning  therefore 
in  Latium — ^and  the  like  mode,  it  may  be  presumed,  was  in 
use  not  merely  among  the  Sabellians,  but  also  among  the 
Etruscans — was  by  days,  which,  as  already  mentioned,  were 
counted  not  forward  from  the  phase  that  had  last  occurred, 
but  backward  from  that  which  was  next  expected ;  by  lunar 
weeks,  which  varied  in  length  between  7  and  8  days,  the 
average  length  being  7-| ;  and  by  lunar  months,  which  in 
like  manner  were  sometimes  of  20,  sometimes  of  30  days, 
the  average  duration  of  the  synodical  month  being  29  days 
12  hours  44  minutes.  For  some  time  the  day  continued  to 
be  among  the  Italians  the  smallest,  and  the  month  the 
largest,  division  of  time.  It  was  not  until  afterwards  that 
bhey  began  to  distribute  day  and  night  respectively  into  four 
portions,  and  it  was  much  later  still  when  they  began  to 
employ  the  division  into  hours ;  which  explains  why  even 
stocks  otherwise  closely  related  differed  in  their  mode  of 
fixing  the  commencement  of  day,  the  Romans  placing  it  at 
midnight,  the  Sabellians  and  the  Etruscans  at  noon.  No 
calendar,  of  the  year  at  any  rate,  had  as  yet  beer,  organised 
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when  the  Greeks  separated  from  the  Italiansy  for  the  names 
tor  the  year  and  its  divisions  in  the  two  laogusges  have 
been  formed  quite  independently  of  each  other.  Nevertho- 
less  the  Italians  appear  to  have  already  in  the  pre-Hellenio 
period  advanced,  if  not  to  the  arrangement  of  a  fixed  calen- 
dar^  at  any  rate  to  the  institution  of  two  larger  units  of 
time.  The  simplifying  of  the  reckoning  aooording  to  lunar 
months  by  the  application  of  the  decimal  system,  which  v  as 
usual  among  the  Romans,  and  the  designation  of  a  term  of 
ten  months  as  a  ''  ring  "  (annus)  or  complete  year,  bear  in 
them  all  the  traces  of  a  high  antiquity.  LiSter,  but  likewise 
at  a  period  very  early  and  undoubtedly  previous  to  the 
operation  of  Greek  influences,  the  duodecimal  system  (as 
we  have  already  stated)  was  developed  in  Italy,  and,  as  it 
derived  its  very  origin  from  the  observation  of  the  fsct  that 
the  solar  period  was  equal  to  twelve  lunar  periods,  it  was 
certainly  applied  in  the  first  instance  to  the  reckoning  of 
time.  This  view  accords  with  the  fact  that  the  individual 
Dames  of  the  months — which  can  only  have  originated  after 
the  month  was  viewed  as  part  of  a  solar  year — ^particularly 
those  of  March  and  of  May,  were  similar  among  the  differ- 
ent branches  of  the  Italian  stock,  while  there  was  no  simi- 
larity between  the  Italian  names  and  the  Greek.  It  is  not 
improbable  therefore  that  the  problem  of  laying  down  a 
practical  calendar  which  should  oorrespond  at  once  to  the 
moon- and  the  sun — a  problem  which  may  be  compared  in 
some  sense  to  the  quadrature  of  the  circle,  and  the  solution 
of  which  was  only  recognized  as  impossible  and  abandoned 
after  the  lapse  of  many  centuries — had  already  employed 
the  minds  of  men  in  Italy  before  the  epoch  at  which  their 
contact  with  the  Greeks  began ;  these  purely  national  at- 
tempts to  83lve  it,  however,  have  passed  into  oblivion. 
What  we  know  of  the  oldest  calendar  of  Borne  and  oi 
some  other  Latin  cities — as  to  the  Sabelliau  anJ 
itaio-QiMk  Etruscan  measurement  of  time  we  have  no  tru 
oaiendar.  <Jitional  information — is  decidedly  based  on  thi 
oldest  Greek  arrangement,  which  was  intended  to  answef 
both  to  the  phases  of  the  moon  and  to  the  seasons  of  thi 
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solar  year,  cotBtructed  on  the  assumption  of  a  lunar  period 
of  29^  days  and  a  solar  period  of  l^  lunar  months  oi 
368|^  days,  and  on  the  regular  alternation  of  a  full  month 
or  month  of  30  days  with  a  hollow  nionth  or  mouth  of  2f 
days  and  of  a  year  of  12  with  a  year  of  13  months,  but  at 
the  same  time  maintained  in  some  sort  of  harmony  with 
tlie  actual  celestial  phenomena  by  arbitrary  curtailments 
and  intercalationa  It  is  possible  that  this  Greek  arrange- 
ment of  the  year  in  the  first  instance  came  into  use  among 
the  Latins  without  undergoing  any  alteration ;  but  the  old- 
est form  of  the  Roman  year  which  can  be  historically  recog- 
nized varied  materially  from  its  model,  not  in  the  cyclical 
result  nor  yet  in  the  alternation  of  years  of  12  with  years 
c^  18  mouths,  but  in  the  designation  and  in  the  measuring 
on^of  the  individual  months.  The  Roman  year  began  with 
the  beginning  of  spring ;  the  first  month  in  it,  and  the  only 
one  which  bears  the  name  of  a  god,  was  named  from  Mars 
(Martiu9\  the  three  following  from  sprouting  (aprilis)^ 
growing  (maius\  and  thriving  {iuniug)^  the  fifth  and  on- 
ward to  the  tenth  from  their  places  in  the  order  of  arrange* 
ment  {quinctilia^  sexiUi^  September^  October^  novemher^  de* 
cember),  the  eleventh  from  commencing  {ianuarius)  (p. 
224),  with  reference  probably  to  the  renewal  of  agricultural 
operations  that  followed  mid-winter  and  the  season  of  rest^ 
the  twelflh,  and  in  an  ordinary  year  the  last,  from  cleansing 
{fehruariitg).  To  this  series  recurring  in  regular  succession 
there  was  added  in  the  intercalary  year  a  nameless  **  laboui^ 
month "  [mercedonitis)  at  the  close  of  the  year,  viz.  aflcr 
February.  And,  as  tlie  Roman  calendar  was  independent 
as  respected  the  names  of  the  months  which  were  probably 
taken  from  the  old  national  ones,  it  was  also  independent  as 
regarded  their  duration.  Instead  of  the  four  years  of  tlie 
Greek  cycle,  each,  composed  of  six  m(  nths  of  80  and  six  of 
20  days  and  an  intercalary  month  inserted  every  second 
year  alternately  of  29  and  80  days  (854+384+354+888 
=  1475  days),  the  Roman  calendar  substituted  four  years, 
each  containing  four  months — the  first,  third,  fifth,  and  eighth 
—of  81  days  and  seven  of  29  days,  i^ith  a  February  of  28 
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days  during  three  years  and  of  29  in  the  fourth,  and  ao  in 
tercalary  month  of  27  days  inserted  every  second  yeaf 
(855+383+355+382=1475  days).  In  like  manner  thif 
calendar  deviated  from  the  original  distribution  of  the 
month  into  four  weeks,  sometimes  of  7,  sometimes  of  S 
days  ;  instead  of  this  it  permanently  fixed  the  first  quartet 
In  the  months  of  31  days  on  the  seventh,  in  those  of  29  on 
the  fifth  day,  and  the  full  moon  in  the  former  on  the  fi^ 
teenth,  in  the  latter  on  the  thirteenth  day ;  so  that  the  seo^ 
ond  and  fourth  weeks  in  the  month  consisted  of  8  days,  the 
third  ordinarily  of  9  (only  in  the  case  of  the  February  of 
28  days  it  consisted  of  8,  and  in  the  intercalary  month  of 
27  days,  of  7),  the  first  of  6  where  the  month  consisted  of 
31,  and  in  other  cases  of  4  days.  As  the  course  of  the  last 
three  weeks  of  the  month  was  thus  essentially  similar,  it 
was  henceforth  necessary  only  to  proclaim  the  length  of  the 
first  week  in  each  month.  Thence  the  first  day  of  the  first 
week  received  the  name  of  ''  proclamation-day  "  (kalendae). 
The  first  days  of  the  second  and  fourth  weeks,  which  were 
uniformly  of  8  days,  were — in  conformity  with  the  Roman 
custom  of  reckoning,  which  included  the  terminus  ad  quern 
*— designated  as  ^'  nine-days  "  {nonae,  noundinae),  while  the 
first  day  of  the  third  week  retained  the  old  name  of  (due 
(perhaps  "  dividing-day  ").  The  chief  motive  lying  at  the 
bottom  of  this  strange  remodelling  of  the  calendar  seems 
to  have  been  a  belief  in  the  salutary  virtue  of  odd  num- 
bers ;  *  and  while  in  general  it  is  based  on  the  oldest  form 
of  the  Gret^k  year,  its  variations  from  that  form  distuictly 
exhibit  the  influence  of  the  doctrines  of  Pythagoras,  whidi 
were  then  paramount  in  Lower  Italy,  and  which  especially 
turned  upon  a  mystic  view  of  numbers.  But  the  oonsOi 
qiience  was  that  this  Roman  calendar,  clearly  as  it  bean 

*  Gcasorin.  20.  4,  6 ;  Macrob.  Sat,  i.  18, 6 ;  Solin.  1.  With  referoDOf 
lo  this  belief  in  general,  see  Festus,  Ep,  v.  imj)arem,  p.  109,  Mull. ;  Vir- 
gil, £el,  yiii.  75,  and  Servius  thereon ;  Flin.  xxviii.  2,  28  (imparea  nu- 
mero§  ad  omnia  vehemeniioreB  credimua  idque  infehribuB  dierum  obaerva 
tume  ifUeUeffltur) ;  Macrob.  Comm.  i.  2, 1 ;  ii.  2,  17  {impar  numenu  mm 
gtpar/emina  t/oeaiur);  Plutardi,  Q.  R.  102. 
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traces  of  the  desire  thftt  it  should  harmonize  with  the  course 
both  of  sun  and  moon,  in  reality  by  no  means  so  corre- 
sponded with  the  lunar  periods  as  did  at  least  on  the  whole 
its  Greek  model,  while,  like  the  oldest  Gieek  cycle,  it  could 
only  follow  the  solar  seasons  by  means  of  frequent  arbi< 
trary  excisions,  and  did  in  all  probability  follow  them  but 
rery  imperfectly,  for  it  is  scarcely  likely  that  the  calendar 
would  be  handled  with  greater  skill  than  was  manifested  in 
its  original  arrangement.  The  retention  moreover  of  the 
reckoning  by  months  or — ^which  is  the  same  thing — ^by 
years  of  ten  months  implies  a  tadt,  but  not  to  be  misun- 
derstood, confession  of  the  irregularity  and  untrustworthi* 
ness  of  the  oldest  Roman  solar  year.  This  Roman  calendar 
may  be  regarded,  at  least  in  its  essential  features,  as  that 
generally  current  among  the  Latins.  As  the  time  of  begin- 
ning the  year  and  the  names  of  the  months  were  universal- 
ly liable  to  change,  variatioiVn  the  minor  ordinal  numbers 
and  designations  are  quite  compatible  with  the  hypothesis  ^ 

of  a  common  basis ;  and  with  such  a  calendar^ystem,  which 
practically  was  quite  irrespective  of  the  lunar  oour^^he 
Latins  might  easily  come  to  have  their  months  of  arS^Kry 
length,  whose  limits  were  possibly  marked  by  annual  festi- 
vals— as  in  the  case  of  the  Albah  months,  which  varied  be- 
tween 16  and  36  days.  It  would  app|^r  probable  there>  • 
fijfre  that  the  Greek  trieteris  had  early  been  introduced  fi'om 
Lower  Italy  at  least  into  Latium  and  perhaps  also  among  ^ 

the  other  Italian  stocks,  and  had  thereafter  been  subjected 
in  the  calendars  of  the  several  cities  to  varAus  subordinate  ^ 

alterations.  # 

For  the  measuring  of  periods  of  more  than  one  year 
the  regnal  years  of  the  kings  may  have  been  employed :  bu^ 
it  11  doubtfiil  whether  that  method  of  dating,  which  was  ?n 
use  in  the  East,  existed  io.  Greece  or  Italy  during  earlkr 
times.  On  the  other  hand  the  intercalary  period  recurring 
every  four  years,  and  the  census  and  lustration  of  the  com 
mun^ty  connected  with  it,  appear  to  have  suggested  a  reck 
oning  by  lustra  similar  in  plan  to  the  Greek  reckoning  by 
Olympiads — a  mode  of  reckoning,  however,  which  earl^ 
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lost  its  ohronological  importance  in  oonsequenoe  of  Um 
irregularities  that  were  soon  introduced  -  by  the  postponet 
uients  of  the  census. 

The  art  of  expressing  sounds  by  written  signs  was  of 
[fiirodao-       ^^^^  Origin  than  the  art  of  measurement.    Tbo 
Ooo  of  Hei-    Italians  did  not  any  more  than  the  Helleaes  d^ 
beta  into        velope  such  an  art  of  themselveSy  although  we 
^'  may  discover  attempts  at  such  a  development  in 

the  Italian  numeral  signs  (p.  272),  and  poasibly  also  in  the 
primitive  Italian  custom — formed  independently  of  Hdlenio 
influence— of  drawing  lots  by  means  of  wooden  tablets. 
The  difficulty  which  must  have  attended  the  first  individual- 
izing of  sounds — occurring  as  they  do  in  so  great  a  variety 
of  combinations — is  best  demonstrated  by  the  fact  that  a 
single  alphabet  propagated  from  people  to  people  and  from 
generation  to  generation  has  sufficed,  and  still  suffices,  for 
the  whole  of  Aramaic,  Indiai|pGrraeco>Roman,  and  modem 
civilization ;  and  this  most  important  product  of  the  human 
intellect  was  the  joint  creation  of  the  Aramaeans  and  the 
Ind^rermans.  The  Semitic  family  of  languages,  in  which 
vo^ras  have  a  subordinate  character  and  never  can  begin  a 
word,  presented  special  fiicilities  for  the  individualizing  of 
the  consonants ;  and  it  was  among  the  Semites  accordingly 
that  the  first  alphahpt — ^in  which  the  vowels,  however,  were 
wanting — ^was  invented.  It  was  the  Indians  and  Greeks 
who  first  independently  of  each  other  and  by  very  divert 
gent  methods  created,  out  of  the  Aramaean  consonantal 
writing  introdu^M  among  them  by  commerce,  a  complete 

\  alphabet  by  the  addition  of  the  vowels — which  was  effected 
by  the  application  of  four  letters,  which  the  Greeks  did  not 

^^e  as  consonantal  signs,  for  the  four  vowels  aeio^ and  by 
the  formation  of  a  new  sign  for  tf— -in  other  words  by  lbs 
tn^^uctiou  of  the  syllable  into  writing  instead  <tf  the  msN 
eon«oLant,  or,  as  Palamedes  says  in  Euripide^ 

This  Aramaeo-Hellenio  alphabet  was  accordingly  brougnf 
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(o  the  Italians  through  the  medium  of  the  Sicilian  or  Italian 
Hellenes;  not,  however,  through  the  agricultural  colonies 
of  Magna  Graecia,  but  through  the  merchants  of  Cuntae  oi 
Naxos,  by  whom  it  must  have  been  brought  in  the  firat  in> 
stance  to  the  very  ancient  emporia  of  international  traflio  il 
I^atium  and  Etruria — ^to  Rome  and  Caere.  The  alphabet 
rc<seived  by  the  Italians  was  by  no  means  the  oldest  Hoi 
(cnic  one ;  it  had  already  experienced  several  modifications, 
particularly  the  addition  of  the  three  letters  i  (p  X  ^^^  ^^^ 
aksration  of  the  signs  for  i  j  X.*    We  have  already  ob> 

*  The  history  of  the  alphabet  among  the  Hellenes  tarns  essentially 
OB  the  &ot  that — aasnining  the  primitive  alphabet  of  28  letters,  that 
is  to  say,  the  Phoenician  alphabet  vocalised  and  enlarged  by  the  addition 
of  the  u — ^proposals  of  very  yarious  kinds  were  made  to  sapplement  and 
improve  it,  aiid  each  of  these  has  a  history  of  its  own.  The  most  imports 
ant  of  these,  which  it  is  interesting  to  keep  hi  view  as  bearing  on  the 
history  of  Italian  writing,  are  the  fidlowing : — I.  The  introduction  of 
spedal  signs  for  the  sounds  ^  9p  ^^^^  psoposal  is  so  old  that  all 
the  Greek  alphabets  with  the  spgie  ezoeptioii  of  that  of  the  islands 
Thera  snd  Melos,  and  all  derire^from  the  Greek  without  excepipQ,  ex- 
hibit its  iniuence.  At  first  probably  the  aim  was  to  append  Ihl^gns 
X— ^0  — 9i;and  Vf  — /I  to  the  dose  of  the  alphabet,  and  iVuiis 
shape  it  was  adopted  on  the  continent  of  Hellas — ^with  the  exception  of 
Athens  and  Corinth — ^and  also  among  the  Sicilian  and  Italian  Greeks. 
The  Greeks  of  Asia  Minor  on  the  othor  hand,  of  prete  and  the  islands 
of  the  Archipelago,  and  aluo  the  Corinthians  onAhe  mainland  appear, 
when  this  proposal  reached  them,  to  have  already  had  in  use  for  tlis 
sound  ^the  fifteenth  sign  of  the  Phoenician  alphabet  £  (Samech) ;  ao> 
oordingly  of  the  three  new  signs  they  adopted  the  4>  for  the  ^7,  but 
employed  the  X  not  for  ^7,  but  fo-  ^t  The  third  sign  originally 
inTentsd  for  x^  ^*s  probably  allowed  in  most  instances  to  drop ;  the 
lonians  of  Asia  Minor  retamed  it,  but  gsve  to  it  the  value  of  ^t» 
The  mode  of  writing  adopted  in  Asia  Minor  was  followed  also  by  Athens ; 
only  in  its  case  not  merely  the  ^i;  but  the  ^  alsOi  was  not  recdved  and 
in  their  room  the  two  consonants  con  tinned  to  be  written  as  before.  IL 
Equally  early,  if  not  still  earlier,  an  effort  was  made  to  obviate  the  con* 
fbsion  that  might  so  easily  occur  between  the  forms  for  i  S  and  for  «  ^ ; 
for  ail  the  Greek  alphabets  known  tons  bear  traces  of  the  endeavour  ts 
distinguish  them  otherwise  and  more  precisely.  Already  ui  very  eariy 
times  two  such  proposals  of  change  must  have  been  made,  each  of  which 
fboiid  a  field  of  its  own.  In  the  one  case  they  employed  br  the  sibilant 
which  the  Phoenician  alphabet  furnished  two  signs,  thefourteentk 
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acrve.f  (p.  2ff7)  that  the  Etruscan  and  Latin  alphabets  wert 
not  derived  the  one  from  the  other,  but  both  directly  from 
the  Greek ;  in  fact  the  Greek  alphabet  came  to  Etruria  in  a 

Ibr  $h  ( AA)  <u>d  the  eighteenth  for  $  ($) — ^not  the  latter,  which  was  In 
lound  the  more  suitable,  but  the  former ;  and  such  was  in  earlier  timet 
the  mode  of  wridng  in  the  eastern  islands,  in  Corinth  and  Corcjra,  and 
among  the  Italian  Achaeaos.  In  the  other  case  they  substituted  for 
the  sign  oft  the  simple  stroke  |,  which  was  by  far  the  more  usual,  and 
at  no  very  late  date  became  at  least  so  far  general  that  the  broken  t  S 
ererywhere  disappeared,  although  individual  communities  retained  the  j 
in  the  form  M  (alongside  of  the  |. — III.  Of  later  date  is  the  substitution 
of  V  for  /v  (A)  which  might  readily  be  confounded  with  F  y.  This  was 
done  fai  Athena  and  Boeoda,  while  Corinth  and  the  communities  depend- 
ent on  Corinth  attained  the  same  object  by  giving  to  the  /  the  semicir^ 
calar  form  C  instead  of  the  hook-shape. — lY.  The  forms  for  p  p  and  r 
P,  likewise  very  liable  to  be  confounded,  were  distinguished  by  trana- 
f<Mrming  the  latter  into  R. ;  which  more  recent  form  was  not  used  by  tha 
Greeks  of  Asia  Minor,  the  Oretaiy,  the  Itilian  Achaeans,  aad  a  few 
other  districts,  but  on  the  other  hand  greatly  preponderated  both  in 
Greece  proper  and  in  Magna  Graeciaand  Sicily.  Still  the  older  form  of 
the  r  p  did  not  so  early  and  so  completely  disappear  there  as  the  older 
form  of  the  /  /  this  alteration  therefore  beyond  doubt  ia  to  be  placed 
later. — ^Y.  The  distinction  between  the  long  and  short  e  and  the  long  and 
short  o  remained  in  the  earlier  time's  wholly  confined  to  the  Greeks  of 
Asia  Minor  and  of  the  islmds  of  the  Aegean  Sea. 

All  these  technical  improvements  are  of  a  like  nature  and  from  a 
historical  point  of  view  of  like  value,  in  so  far  as  each  of  tliem  arose  at  a 
definite  time  and  at  a  definite  plsice  and  thereafter  took  to  ils  own  mode 
of  diffusion  nnd  found  its  special  development.  The  excellent  investi- 
gation of  KirchholF(i9^tMlMn  tur  Gk9ehie/ite  den  priecftiaehen  Alphabetic 
186S),  which  has  thrown  a  clear  light  on  the — ^previously  so  obscure — 
history  of  the  Hellenic  alphabet,  and  has  furnished  essentia]  data  for  the 
earliest  relations  between  the  Hellenes  and  Italians,  settling  in  particular 
Incontrovertibly  the  previously  uncertain  home  of  the  Etruscan  alphabet, 
Is  affected  by  a  certain  one-sidedness  in  so  far  as  itlaysdisproportionally 
great  stress  on  a  single  one  of  these  proposals.  If  pystems  are  here  to  be 
distinguished  at  all,  we  may  not  divide  the  alphabets  into  two  classes  ao* 
0ording  to  the  value  of  the  X  as  |  or  as  /,  but  we  shall  have  to  distin- 
goish  the  alphabet  of  28  from  that  of  26  or  26  letters,  and  perhapa 
further  in  this  latter  case  to  distinguish  the  Ionic  of  Asia  Minor,  from  wbleh 
the  later  common  alphabet  proceeded,  from  the  common  Greek  of  earlier 
times.  In  dealing,  however,  with  the  diffierent  proposals  for  the  modi^ 
eation  of  the  alphabet  the  sereral  districts  followed  an  esaentially  edeellr 
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form  materially  difTerent  from  that  which  reached  Latium. 
The  Etruscan  alphabet  has  a  double  sign  s  (sigma  s  aud  san 
•A)  and  only  a  single  k*  and  of  the  r  only  the  older  form 
P ;  the  Latin  has,  so  far  as  we  know,  only  a  single  s^  but  a 

Morse,  10  that  o^e  was  reoeiTed  here  and  another  there ;  and  it  is  just  in 
Ihis  reipeot  that  the  history  of  the  Greek  alphabet  is  so  iostrnctive,  be* 
nuse  it  shows  bow  particular  groups  of  the  Greek  lands  exchanged 
improTcments  in  handicraft  and  art,  while  others  exhibited  no  such 
redprodtj.  As  to  Italy  in  particular  we  have  already  called  attention 
to  the  remarkable  contrast  between  the  Achaean  agricultural  towns  and 
the  Cbalddic  and  Doric  colonies  of  a  more  mercantile  character,  (p.  187) ; 
In  the  former  the  primitlTe  forms  were  throughout  retained,  in  the  latter 
the  improved  forms  were  adopted,  even  those  which  coming  from  di£fer- 
ent  quarters  were  somewhat  inconsistent,  such  as  C  r  Alongside  of  the 
V  U  The  Italian  alphabets  proceed,  as  Kirchhoff  has  shown,  wholly 
from  the  alphabet  of  the  Italian  Greeks  and  in  &ct  from  the  Chalcidico- 
Doric ;  but  that  the  Etruscans  and  Latius  received  thdr  alphabet  not  the 
one  from  the  other  but  both  directly  from  the  Greeks,  is  placed  beyond 
doubt  by  the  different  form  of  the  r.  For,  while  of  the  four  modifica- 
tions of  the  alphabet  above  described  which  concern  the  Italian  Greeks 
(the  ftfUi  was  confined  to  Asia  Minor)  the  first  three  were  already  carried 
out  before  the  alphabet  went  to  the  Etruscans  and  Latins,  the  fuller 
distinction  between  p  and  r  had  not  yet  been  introduced  when  ft  came 
to  Etroria,  but  was  complete  when  the  Latins  received  it ;  for  which  rear 
son  the  Etruscans  are  as  littie  acquainted  with  the  form  R.  for  r  as  the 
Latins  or  the  Falisoans  with  the  form  p. 

*  That  the  Etruscans  always  were  without  the  koppa,  seems  not 
doubtful ;  for  not  only  is  no  sure  trace  of  it  to  be  met  with  elsewhere, 
but  it  is  wanting  in  the  model  alphabet  of  the  Galassi  vase.  The  attempt 
to  show  its  presence  in  the  syllabariurn  of  the  latter  is  at  any  rate  mis- 
taken, for  the  syllabariurn  can  and  does  only  take  notice  of  the  Etruscan 
letters  that  were  afterwards  in  common  use,  and  to  these  the  koppa  no- 
toriously did  not  belong;  moreover  the  dgn  placed  at  the  close  cannot 
well  from  its  position  have  any  other  value  than  that  of  the/  which 
was  in  fact  the  last  letter  in  the  Etruscan  alphabet,  and  which  could  not 
be  omitted  in  a  syllabariurn  exhibiting  the  variations  of  that  alphabet 
Ixom  its  model  It  is  certainly  surprising  that  the  koppa  should  be  ab* 
i^t  from  the  Greek  alphabet  that  came  to  Etruiia,  when  it  otherwise 
solong  maintained  its  place  in  thi  Ghalddico-Doric ;  but  this  may  well 
have  been  a  local  peculiarity  of  tne  town  whose  alphabet  first  reached 
Etrniia.  Gaprice  and  accident  have  at  all  times  had  a  share  in  determin- 
ing whether  a  sign  becoming  superfluous  shall  be  retained  or  dropped 
from  the  alphabet;  thus  the  Attic  alphabet  lost  the  dghteenth  Phoeoi 
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double  sign  for  k  (kappa  k  and  koppa  9),  and  of  the  1^ 
merely  the  more  recent  form  B.  The  oldest  Etruscan 
writing  shows  no  knowledge  of  lines,  and  winds  like  th« 
eoiling  of  a  snake ;  the  more  recent  employs  paralle*  hn^ 
ken  off  lines  from  right  to  left :  the  Latin  writing,  as  far  ai 
our  monuments  reach  back,  exhibits  only  the  latter  fonu  of 
parallel  lines,  which  originally  perhaps  may  have  run  at 
pleasure  from  left  to  right  or  from  right  to  left,  but  subse- 
quently  ran  among  the  Romans  in  the  former,  and  among 
the  Falis<:aiis  in  the  latter  direction.  The  model  alphabet 
brought  to  Etruria  must  notwithstuiding  its  comparaUvely 
remodelled  character  reach  back  to  an  epoch  Yory  ancient^ 
though  not  positively  to  be  determined ;  for,  as  the  two 
sibilants  sigma  and  san  were  always  used  by  the  Etruscans 
as  different  sounds  side  by  side,  the  Greek  alphabet  which 
came  to  Etruria  must  still  have  possessed  both  of  tiaem  in 
this  way  as  living  signs  of  sound  ;  but  among  all  the  monu* 
ments  of  the  Greek  language  known  to  us  not  one  presents 
sigma  and  san  in  simultaneous  use. 

The  Latin  alphabet  certainly,  as  we  know  it,  bears  on 
the  whole  a  more  recent  character ;  and  it  is  not  improba- 
ble that  the  Latins  did  not  simply  receive  the  alphabet  once 
for  all,  as  was  the  case  in  Etruria,  but  in  consequence  of 
their  lively  intercourse  with  Sicily  kept  pace  for  a  consider- 
able period  with  the  alphabet  in  use  there,  and  followed  its 
variations.  We  find,  for  instance,  that  the  earlier  fbrms 
£  and  AN  were  not  unknown  to  the  Romans,  but  were  su^ 
perseded  in  common  use  by  the  later  forms  ^  and  M-hi 
circumstance  which  can  only  be  explained  by  supposing 
that  the  Latins  employed  for  a  considerable  period  the 
Greek  alphabet  as  such  in  writing  either  their  mothei^ 
tongue  or  Greek.  It  is  dangerous  therefore  to  draw  firoia 
the  more  recent  character  of  the  Greek  alphabet  wliich  we 
meet  with  in  Rome,  as  compared  with  that  brought  to 
Etrui  ia,  the  inference  that  writing  was  practised  earlier  In 
Etruria  than  in  Rome. 

dan  sign,  bat  retained  the  others  whiob  had  disappeared  from  the  ana^ 
Unguaga 
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The  powerful  impression  produced  bj  the  aoquisitios 
of  the  treasure  of  letters  od  those  who  reoeired  them,  and 
the  ▼ividness  with  which  they  realized  the  power  that  slum- 
bered in  those  humble  signs,  are  illustrated  by  a  remark* 
able  vase  fi-om  one  of  liie  oldest  tombs  of  Caere  (built  be* 
fbro  the  invention  of  the  arch),  exhibiting  the  old  Gieek 
model  alphabet  as  it  came  to  Etruria,  and  also  an  Etruscan 
syllabarium  formed  from  it,  which  may  be  compared  to  that 
of  Palamedes — evidently  a  sacred  relic  of  the  introduction 
and  acdimatiaation  of  alphabetic  writing  in  Etruria. 

Not  less  important  for  history  than  the  derivation  of 
Develop.  ^^  alphabet  is  the  further  course  of  its  develop- 
pim^in*  ment  on  Italian  soil :  perhaps  it  is  even  of  more 
™y-  importance ;  for  by  means  of  it  a  gleam  of  light 

is  thrown  upon  the  inland  commerce  of  Italy,  which  is  in- 
volved in  far  greater  darkness  than  the  commerc^/with  for- 
eigners on  its  coast.  In  the  earliest  epfX^  of  the  Etruscan 
alphabet,  when  it  was  used  without  material  alteration  as  it 
had  been  introduced,  its  use  appears  to  have  been  restricted 
to  the  Etruscans  on  the  Po  and  in  what  is  now  Tuscany. 
In  course  of  time  this  alphabet,  manifestly  diffusing  itself 
from  H  atria  and  Spina,  reached  southward  along  the  east 
coast  as  far  as  the  Abruzzi,  northward  to  the  Veneti  and 
subsequently  even  to  the  Celts  at  the  foot  of,  amidst^  and 
indeed  beyond  the  Alps,  so  that  its  last  offshoots  reached  as 
&r  as  the  Tyrol  and  Styria.  The  more  recent  epoch  start- 
ed with  a  reform  of  the  alphabet,  the  chief  features  of  which 
were  the  introduction  of  writing  in  interrupted  lines,  the 
suppression  of  the  o,  which  was  no  longer  distinguished  in 
pronundation  from  the  «,  and  the  introduction  of  a  new 
letter  /,  for  which  the  alphabet  as  received  by  them  had  no 
corresponding  sign.  This  reform  evidently  arose  among 
^e  western  Etruscans,  and  while  it  did  not  lind  reception 
beyond  the  Apennines,  became  naturalized  among  all  the 
Babellian  tribes,  and  especially  among  the  Umbrians.  In 
its  further  course  the  alphabet  experienced  vaiious  fortunes 
in  connection  with  the  several  stocks  of  the  Etruscans  oi 
the  Arno  and  ai'ound  Capua,  the  Umbrians  i.iid  the  Som 
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nitOB ;  frequently  the  mediae  were  entirely  or  partially  lost, 
while  elsewhere  {igain  new  vowels  and  consonants  were  Je* 
veloped.  But  that  West-Etruscan  reform  of  the  alphabet 
was  not  merely  as  old  as  the  oldest  tombs  founJ  in  Eiru^ 
ria;  it  was  considerably  older,  for  the  syllabarium  just 
mentioned  as  found  probably  in  one  of  these  tombs  already 
prcrents  the  reformed  alphabet  in  an  essentially  modified 
and  modemiied  shape ;  and,  as  the  reformed  alphabet  itself 
is  relatively  recent  as  compared  with  the  primitive  one,  the 
mind  almost  fails  in  the  effort  to  reach  back  to  the  time 
when  that  alphabet  came  to  Italy. 

While  the  Etruscans  thus  appear  as  the  instruments  in 
diffusing  the  alphabet  in  the  north,  east,  and  south  of  the 
peninsula,  the  Latin  alphabet  again  was  confined  to  Latium, 
and  maintained  its  ground,  upon  the  whole,  there  with  bu^ 
few  alterations ;  only  the  letters  y  x  and  C  <f  gradually  be- 
came coincident  in  sound,  the  consequence  of  which  was, 
that  in  each  case  one  of  the  homophonous  signs  (x  Q  dis- 
appeared from  writing.  In  Rome  it  can  be  shown  that 
these  were  already  laid  aside  when  the  Twelve  Tables  were 
committed  to  writing.  Now  when  we  consider  that  in  the 
oldest  abbreviations  the  distinction  between  y  c  and  x  X:  is 
still  regularly  maintained ;  *  that  the  period,  accordingly, 
when  the  sounds  became  in  pronunciation  coincident,  and 
before  that  again  the  period  during  which  the  abbreviations 
became  fixed,  were  far  earlier  than  the  origin  of  the  Twelve 
Tables ;  and  lastly,  that  a  considerable  interval  must  nece»> 
sarily  have  elapsed  between  the  introduction  of  writing  and 
the  establishment  of  a  conventional  system  of  abbreviation ; 
wo  must,  both  as  regards  Etruria  and  Latium,  carry  back 
the  commencement  of  the  art  of  writing  to  an  epoch  which 

*  Thus  C  repreeentg  Oaius ;  CN  Gnaeun  ;  while  K  stands  for  KamfK 
With  tlie  more  recent  abbreviatioDS  of  course  this  is  not  the  esse;  in 
these  y  is  represented  not  by  C,  but  by  G  (GAL  Galeria)  x,  as  a  niJe, 
by  C  (0  cenlum  COS  cotuuI  ;  COL  CoUina),  or  before  a  by  K  (KA  R  hir* 
mentalia  ;  MERk  merkatuti).  For  they  expr^^ssed  for  a  time  the  sound 
t  before  a  by  K,  before  the  :>ther  vowels  by  C,  just  as  oar  q  in  ool) 
written  before  u. 
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more  oIose]y  approximates  to  the  first  incideroe  of  tlia 
Egyptian  Sirius*period  within  historical  times,  the  year 
1322  B.  c,  than  to  tho  year  776,  with  which  the  chronology 
of  the  Olympiads  began  in  Greece.*  The  high  antiquity 
of  the  art  of  writing  in  Rome  is  evinced  otherwise  by  nu« 
morons  and  plain  indications.  The  existence  of  documentii 
of  the  regal  period  is  sufficiently  attestedj  such  was  tlie 
special  treaty  between  Rome  and  Gabii,  which  was  con- 
cluded by  a  king  Tarquinius  and  probably  not  by  the  last 
of  that  name,  and  which,  written  on  the  skin  of  the  bullock 
sacrificed  on  the  occasion,  was  preserved  in  the  temple  of 
Sancus  on  the  Quirinal,  which  was  rich  in  antiquities  and 
probably  escaped  the  conflagration  of  the  Gauls ;  and  such 
was  the  alliance  which  king  Servius  Tullius  concluded  with 
Latium,  and  which  Dionyaius  saw  on  a  copper  tablet  in  the 
temple  of  Diana  on  the  Aventine.  What  he  saw,  however, 
was  probably  a  copy  restored  afler  the  fire  with  the  help 
of  a  Latin  exemplar,  for  it  is  not  likely  that  engraving  on 
metal  was  practised  in  the  time  of  the  kings.  But  even 
then  they  scratched  {exararej  scribere,  akin  to  scrobes  f )  or 
painted  {linere,  thence  litiera)  on  leaves  (/o/t'tim),  inner 
bark  {libtr)^  or  wooden  tablets  {tabula^  alburn)^  afterwards 
also  on  leather  and  linen.  The  sacred  records  of  the  Sam- 
nites  as  well  as  of  the  priesthood  of  Anagnia  were  inscribed 
on  linen  rolls,  and  so  were  the  oldest  lists  of  the  Roman 
magistrates  preserved  in  the  temple  of  the  goddess  of  recol« 
lection  (luno  moneta)  on  the  Capitol.  It  is  scarcely  nece»- 
sary  to  recall  further  proofs  in  the  primitive  marking  of 
the  pastured  cattle  {seriptura),  in  the  mode  of  addressing 
the  senate,  '*  fathers  and  enrolled  "  ( peiires  conacripii),  and 

*  If  this  view  is  correct,  the  origin  of  the  Homeric  poems  (though  erf 
fcmne  not  exactly  in  the  form  in  which  we  now  hare  them)  mugt  havt 
been  far  anterior  to  the  age  which  Herodotus  assigns  for  the  flonrishlng 
of  Homer  (100  before  Rome) ;  for  the  introduction  of  the 
Hellenio  alphabet  into  Italy,  as  well  as  the  beginning  of  in- 
tercoune  at  all  between  Hellas  and  Italy,  belongs  only  to  the  post-Ho- 
meric period. 

f  Just  as  the  Old  Baxon  wriian  signifies  properly  to  tear,  thence  tt 
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in  the  great  antiquity  of  the  books  of  oracles,  the  daiii 
registers,  and  the  Alban  and  Roman  calendars.  When  Ro^ 
man  tradition  speaks  of  halls  in  the  Forum,  where  the  boys 
and  girls  of  quality  were  taught  to  read  and  write,  as  early 
as  the  time  of  the  expulsion  of  the  kings,  the  statement 
may  be,  but  is  not  necessarily  to  be  deemed,  an  invention 
We  have  been  deprived  of  information  as  to  the  early  Ro 
man  histcry,  not  in  consequence  of  the  want  of  a  knowl- 
edge of  writing  or  even  perhaps  of  the  lack  of  documents, 
but  in  consequence  of  the  incapacity  of  the  historians  of 
the  succeeding  age  (which  was  called  to  investigate  the  his 
tory)  to  work  out  the  materials  furnished  by  the  archives, 
and  of  the  perversity  which  led  them  to  ransack  tradition 
fbr  the  delineation  of  motives  and  of  characters,  for  ao 
counts  of  battles  and  narratives  of  revolutions,  and  in  pur* 
suit  of  these  to  miss  such  information  as  it  would  not  have 
refused  to  yeld  to  the  serious  and  self-denying  inquirer. 
The  history  of  Italian  writing  thus  furnishes  in  the  first 
place  a  confirmation  of  the  weak  and  indirect 

I? Mill  til 

influence  exercised  by  the  Hellenic  character 
over  the  Sabellians  as  compared  with  the  more  western 
peoples.  The  fact  that  the  former  received  their  alphabet 
^rom  the  Etruscans  and  not  from  the  Romans  is  probably 
to  be  explained  by  supposing  that  they  had  obtained  it  be- 
fore they  entered  upon  their  migration  along  the  ridge  of 
the  Apennines,  and  that  the  Sabines  and  Samnites  took  it 
with  them  when  they  were  sent  forth  from  the  mother-land. 
On  the  other  hand  this  history  of  writing  contains  a  salu- 
tary warning  against  the  adoption  of  the  hypothesis,  origt* 
nated  by  the  later  Roman  culture  in  its  devotedness  to 
ICtruscan  mysticism  and  antiquarian  trifling,  and  patiently 
rv^peated  by  modem  and  even  very  recent  inquirers,  that 
Roman  civilization  derived  its  germs  and  its  main  sub- 
stance froin  Etruria.  If  this  were  the  truth,  some  trace  of 
it  ought  to  be  more  especially  apparent  in  this  field  ;  but 
on  the  contrary  the  nucleus  of  the  Latin  art  of  writing  was 
Greek,  and  its  development  was  so  national,  that  it  did  not 
even  adopt  the  very  desirable  Etruscan  sign  for  /.    Indeed 
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where  there  is  an  appearanoe  of  borrowing,  as  in  the  nu- 
meral signs,  it  is  on  the  part  of  the  Etruscans,  who  derirod 
ftom  the  Romans  at  least  the  sign  for  50. 

[jastly  it  is  a  signifioant  fact,  that  among  all  the  Italian 
^^  slocks  the  development  of  the  Greek  alphabet  pri- 

or i«jii»8«  marily  consisted  in  a  process  of  corruption.  Thus 
**  *'   the  mediae  disappeared  in  the  whole  of  the  Etrus- 

can dialects,  while  the  Umbrians  lost  y  and  c/,  the  Samnites  d^ 
and  the  Romans  y ;  and  among  the  latter  d  also  threatened  to 
amalgamate  with  r.  In  like  manner  among  the  Etruscans  o 
and  u  early  coalesced,  and  even  among  the  Latins  we  meet 
with  a  tendency  to  the  same  corruption.  Nearly  the  con- 
verse occurred  in  the  case  of  the  sibilants ;  for  while  the 
Etruscan  retained  the  three  signs  g,  «,  «A,  and  the  Umbrian 
rejected  the  last  but  developed  two  sibilants  in  its  room,  the 
Samnite  and  the  Faliscan  confined  themselves  like  the  Greek 
to  8  and  gy  and  the  Roman  of  later  times  to  s  alone.  It  is 
plain  that  the  more  delicate  distinctions  of  sound  were  duly 
felt  by  the  introducers  of  the  alphabet,  men  of  culture  and 
masters  of  two  languages ;  but  afler  the  national  writing 
became  wholly  detached  from  the  Hellenic  mother-alphabet| 
the  mediae  and  their  ienues  gradually  came  to  coincide,  and 
the  sibilants  and  vowels  were  thrown  into  disorder — trans- 
positions or  rather  destructions  of  sound,  of  which  the  first 
in  particular  is  entirely  foreign  to  the  Greek.  The  destruc- 
tion of  the  forms  of  flexion  and  derivation  went  hand  in 
hand  with  this  corruption  of  sounds.  The  cause  of  this 
barbarization  was,  upon  the  whole,  simply  the  necessary 
process  of  corruption  which  is  continuously  eating  away 
every  language,  where  its  progress  is  not  checked  by  litera- 
ture and  reason ;  only  in  this  case  indications  of  what  has 
elsewhere  passed  away  without  leaving  a  trace  have  been 
preserved  in  the  writing  of  sounds.  The  circumstance  that 
this  barbarizing  process  afifected  the  Etruscans  more  strong- 
ly than  any  other  of  the  Italian  stocks  adds  to  the  numer- 
ous proofe  of  their  inferior  capacity  for  culture.  The  fact 
on  the  other  hand  that,  among  the  Italians,  the  Umbrians 
apparently  were  the  most  affected  by  a  similar  corrupt iou 
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of  language,  the  Romans  less  ao,  the  aouthem  Ssbelliana 
leaat  of  all,  probably  finds  its  explanationi  at  least  iu  pait| 
in  the  more  liveij  intercourse  maintained  by  the  fomiif 
with  the  EtniBcanai  an]  by  the  latter  with  the  Groria, 


CHAPTER  XV. 

ART. 

PoifRT  is  impassioned  language,  and  its  modulation  ia 
4jiirtie  er-  melody.  While  in  this  sense  no  people  is  with* 
SIEb  KaS-  ^^^  poetry  and  music,  some  nations  have  re- 
^^^'  oeived  a  pre-eminent  endowment  of  poetic  gifts. 

The  Italian  nation,  however,  was  not  and  is  not  one  of 
these.  The  Italian  is  deficient  in  the  passion  of  the  heart| 
and  in  the  longing  to  idealize  what  is  human  and  to  give 
life  to  the  things  of  the  inanimate  world,  which  form  the 
very  essence  of  poetic  art.  His  acuteness  of  perception 
and  his  charming  versatility  enabled  him  to  excel  in  irony 
and  in  the  vein  of  tale-telling  which  we  find  in  Horace  and 
Boccaccio^  in  the  graceful  pleasantries  of  love  and  song 
which  are  present^  in  Catullus  and  in  the  best  popular 
songs  of  Naples,  above  all  in  low  comedy  and  in  farce. 
Italian  soil  gave  birth  in  ancient  times  to  burlesque  tragedy, 
and  in  modem  times  to  burlesques  of  the  poetry  of  chiv- 
alry. In  rhetoric  and  histrionic  art  especially  no  other 
nation  equalled  or  equals  the  Italians.  But  in  the  more 
perfect  kinds  of  art  they  have  hardly  advanced  beyond 
dexterity  of  execution,  and  no  epoch  of  theb  literature  has 
produced  A  true  epos  or  a  genuine  drama.  The  very  high- 
est literary  works  that  have  been  successfully  produced  in 
Italy,  divine  poems  like  Dante's  Commedia,  and  historical 
treatises  such  as  those  of  Sallust  and  Machiavelli,  of  Tad 
iUH  and  Ck>lletta,  are  pervaded  by  a  passion  more  rhetorical 
than  spontaneous.  Even  in  music,  both  in  ancient  and 
modem  times,  real  creative  talent  has  been  far  less  con- 
spicuous than  the  cleverness  which  speedily  assumes  the 
character  of  virtuosoship,  and  enthrones  in  the  room  of 
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genuine  and  genial  art  a  hollow  and  heart>*withering  idol. 
The  field  of  the  inward  in  art — so  far  as  we  may  in  the  case 
of  art  distinguish  an  inward  and  an  outward  at  all — is  not 
thut  which  has  fellen  to  the  Italian  as  his  special  proTince ; 
the  power  of  beauty,  to  have  its  full  effect  upon  him,  must 
b*)  placed  not  ideally  before  his  mind,  but  sensuously  before 
his  eyes.  Accordingly  he  is  thoroughly  at  home  in  archv 
tecture,  painting,  and  sculpture ;  in  these  he  was  during  the 
epoch  of  ancient  culture  the  best  disciple  of  the  Hellenes, 
and  in  modern  times  he  has  become  the  instructor  of  all 
nations. 

Fix>n]  the  defectiveness  of  our  traditional  information  it 
j)^o^,  IS  not  possible  to  trace  the  development  of 

morio^and  artistic  ideas  among  the  several  groups  of  na- 
hSum,  tions  in  Italy ;  and  in  particular  we  are  no 
longer  in  a  position  to  speak  of  the  poetry  of  Italy ;  we 
can  only  speak  of  that  of  LaUum.  Latin  poetry,  like  that 
of  every  other  nation,  began  in  the  lyrical  form,  or,  tc 
speak  more  correctly,  sprang  out  of  those  primitive  festal 
rejoicings,  in  which  dance,  music,  and  song  were  still  insepa- 
rably blended.  It  is  remarkable,  however,  that  in  the  most 
ancient  religious  usages  dancing,  and  next  to  dancing  instru- 
mental music,  were  far  more  prominent  than  song.  In  the 
great  procession,  with  which  the  Roman  festival  of  victory 
was  opened,  the  chief  place,  next  to  the  images  of  the  gods 
and  the  champions,  was  assigned  to  the  dancers  grave  and 
merry.  The  grave  dancers  were  arranged  in  three  groups 
of  men,  youths,  and  boys,  all  clad  in  red  tunics  with  copper 
belts,  with  swords  and  short  lances,  the  men  being  more- 
over furnished  with  helmets,  and  generally  in  full  armed 
attire.  The  merry  dancers  were  divided  into  two  companies 
— ^'  the  sheep ''  in  sheep-skins  with  a  party-coloured  overw 
garment,  and  "  the  goats  "  naked  down  to  the  waist,  with  • 
buck's  skin  thrown  over  them.  In  like  manner  the  "  leap- 
em  "  (salii)  were  perhaps  the  most  ancient  and  sacred  of  all 
the  priesthoods  (p.  226),  and  dancers  {Ifidii,  Ivdiones)  were 
indispensable  in  all  public  processions,  and  particularly  at 
funeral  solemnities ;  so  that  dancing  became  even  in  andeni 
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times  a  common  trade  But,  wherever  the  dancers  mad« 
their  appearance,  there  appeared  also  che  musicians  or«— 
which  was  in  the  earliest  times  the  same  thing — ^the  pipers, 
They  too  were  never  wanting  at  a  sacrifice,  at  a  marriage, 
or  at  a  funeral ;  and  by  the  side  of  the  primitive  priesthood 
of  the  ^Mejipers"  there  was  ranged,  of  equal  antiquiLj 
although  of  far  inferior  rank,  the  guild  of  the  '* pipers'* 
{collegium  tibicinum^  p.  258)|  whose  true  ohuracter  as  stroll 
ing  musicians  is  evinced  by  their  andent  privilege — main- 
tained even  in  spite  of  the  strictness  of  Roman  police— of 
wandering  through  the  streets  at  their  annual  festival,  wear* 
ing  masks  and  full  of  sweet  wine.  While  dandng  thus 
presents  itself  as  an  honourable  function  and  music  as  one 
subordinate  but  still  necessary,  so  that  public  corporations 
were  instituted  for  both  of  them,  poetry  appears  more  as 
an  incidental  and,  so  to  speak,  uncalled-for  phenomenon, 
whether  it  may  have  come  into  existence  on  its  own  ao* 
count  or  to  serve  as  an  accompaniment  to  the  movements 
of  the  dancers. 

The  earlie^b  chant,  in  the  view  of  the  Romans,  was  that 
Beiigiona  v^hich  the  leaves  sang  to  themselves  in  the  green 
^**^**-  solitude  of  the  forest    The  whispers  and  the 

pipings  of  the  "  favourable  spirit "  (faunusy  from  /avere) 
in  the  grove  were  reproduced  to  men,  by  those  who  had 
the  gifb  of  listening  to  him,  in  rhythmically  measured  lan- 
guage {eaitmeny  ader wards  carmeny  firom  canere).  Of  a  kin- 
dred nature  to  these  soothsaying  songs  of  inspired  men  and 
women  {vaies)  were  the  incantations  properly  so  called,  the 
formulae  for  conjuring  away  diseases  and  other  troubles, 
and  the  evil  spells  by  which  they  prevented  rain  and  called 
down  lightning  or  even  enticed  the  seed  from  one  field  to 
another ;  only  in  these  instances,  probably  from  the  outset, 
formulae  of  mere  sounds  appear  side  by  side  with  formulae 
of  words.*    More  firnly  rooted  in  tradition  and  equallj^ 


*  Thus  Otto  tihe  Elder  (dt  R.  R.  160),  gives  as  potent  against 
qmdns  the  fonnala :  hmtmt  hauathamat  ixta  pUia  tirta  damia  bodantunh 
tira,  which  was  probably  quite  as  obscure  to  its  inveotor  as  it  is  to  us. 
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Ancient  were  the  religious  litanies  which  were  Siting  and 
danced  by  the  Salii  and  other  priesthoods ;  the  only  one  of 
which  that  has  oome  down  to  as,  a  dance  chant  of  the  Arvai 
Brethren  in  honour  of  Mars  probably  composed  to  be  tui]g 
in  alternate  parts,  deserves  a  place  here. 

Aot,  LaM$,  iitvaU  I 

K€9€  lue  rue,  Marmar,  itiu  ineurrere  in  pUormi 
8aiwr/u,  fere  Man  t  Umen  9011!  ttat  hmr§§t! 
8emuniMaUemiaad9oeapUMn0lo§i 
Snoe,  Marmar,  tmnUo  I 
Trhunpel 

Which  may  be  tbns  interpreted ; 

fKoe^  Laree,  wnaU  I 
Neluem  ruem  (— niifiam),  Mamert.  ilfuw  incm vm  \ 
Saiur  esto^/ere  Mart  / 

To  the  indiTi-  {   j^  i^^^  ^^^^j  ^  j^^frbera  (Ummnt 
dual  brethren.  {  ^  ' 

Todlthe       (    Semonee  aUerfU  advoeaU  emutoi  t 

brethreo.         ( 


To  the  god.     j    -^o«i  Mamers^  iuwOo  I 
dual  brethren.  \         '^ 


The  Latin  of  this  chant  and  of  kindred  fragments  of  the 
Salian  songs,  which  were  regarded  even  by  the  scholars  of 
the  Augustan  age  as  the  oldest  documents  of  their  mother* 
tongue,  is  related  to  the  I^tin  of  the  Twelve  Tables  som^ 
what  as  the  language  of  the  Nibelungen  is  related  to  the 
language  of  Luther ;  and  we  may  perhaps  compare  theie 

Of  course,  along  with  these  there  were  also  formulae  of  words  \%.g.  i 
was  a  remedy  for  gout,  to  think,  while  fasting,  on  some  other  person,  tmi 
thrice  nine  times  to  niter  the  words,  touching  the  earth  at  the  same  tiifM 
■nd  spitting: — ^*  I  think  of  thee,  mend  my  feet  Let  the  earth  reoeiff 
4fie  ill,  let  health  with  me  dwell "  (tetra  jmtem  teneto^  taiut  hie  mamet&, 
Varro  de  Ji.  2^.12,21). 

*  Each  of  the  first  five  lines  was  repeated  thrice,  and  the  call  at  the 
ek»e  fl?e  times.  Yarions  points  in  the  inteiptotatkm  are  vseectaiDi  par 
ticnlari/  as  reepecUi  the  third  and  fourth  lines. 
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▼eneraMe  litanies,  as  respects  both  language  and  contents^ 
with  the  Indian  Vedas. 

Lyrical  panegyrics  and  lampoons  belonged  to  a  latei 
epoch.     We  might  infer  from  the  national  char- 
«iiditt£-*"      acter  of  the  Italians  that  satirical  songs  must 
^^"^  have  abounded  in  Latium  in  ancient  times,  even 

if  their  preyalenoe  had  not  been  attested  by  the  yery  ancient 
measures  of  police  directed  against  them.  But  the  pane- 
gyrical chants  became  of  more  importance.  When  a  bur- 
gess was  borne  to  burial,  the  bier  was  followed  by  a  female 
relative  or  friend,  who,  aooompanied  by  a  piper,  sang  his 
dirge  {nenia).  In  like  manner  at  banquets  boys,  who 
accoi'ding  to  the  fashion  of  those  days  attended  their  fathers 
even  at  feasts  out  of  their  own  houses,  sang  by  turns  songs 
in  praise  of  their  ancestors,  sometimes  to  the  pipe,  some* 
times  simply  reciting  them  without  accompaniment  {asta 
voce  canere).  The  custom  of  men  singing  in  succession  at 
banquets  was  probably  borrowed  from  the  Greeks,  and  that 
not  till  a  later  age.  We  know  no  further  particulars  of 
these  ancestral  lays;  but  it  is  sel^vident  that  they  must 
have  attempted  description  and  narration  and  thus  have 
developed,  along  with  and  ont  of  the  lyrical  element,  the 
fe^ures  of  epic  poetry. 

Other  elements  of  poetry  were  called  into  action  in  the 
Tbe  w^H  primitive  popular  carnival,  the  comic  dance  or 
^^  satura   (p.  54),   which    beyond    doubt  reached 

back  to  a  period  anterior  to  the  separation  of  the  stocks. 
im  such  occasions  song  would  never  be  wanting ;  and  the 
circumstances  under  which  such  pastimes  were  exhibited, 
'ihiefly  at  public  festivals  and  marriages,  as  well  as  the  erai 
«€«itly  practical  shape  which  they  certainly  assumed,  natu- 
mlly  suggested  that  seve«*al  dancers,  or  sets  of  dancers, 
should  take  up  reciprocal  par^;  so  that  the  singing  thus 
came  to  be  associated  with  a  species  of  acting,  which  of 
course  was  chiefly  of  a  comical  and  often  of  a  licentious 
character.  In  this  way  there  arose  not  merely  alternative 
diants,  such  as  afterwards  went  by  the  name  of  Fescennine 
songs,  but  also  the  elem^ts  of  a  popular  comedy — which 
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were  in  this  instance  planted  in  a  soil  admirably  adapted  foi 
Iheir  growth,  as  an  acute  sense  of  the  oatward  and  Uu 
comic,  and  a  delight  in  gesticulation  and  masquojrade  have 
AVer  been  leading  traits  of  Italian  character. 

No  remains  have  been  preserved  of  these  germs  of  tha 
Roman  epos  and  drama.  That  the  ancestral  lays  were  tnb 
ditional  is  sel^vident,  and  is  abundantly  demonstrated  by 
the  &ct  that  they  were  regularly  recited  by  children ;  but 
even  in  the  time  of  Cato  the  Elder  they  had  completely 
passed  into  oblivion.  The  comedies  again,  if  it  oe  allow- 
able to  apply  to  them  such  a  name,  were  at  this  period  and 
long  afterwards  altogether  improvised.  Consequently  noth* 
ing  of  this  popular  poetry  and  popular  melody  could  be 
handed  down  but  the  measure,  the  accompaniment  of  music 
and  choral  dancing,  and  perhaps  thei  masks. 

Whether  what  we  call  metre  existed  in  the  earlier  times 
is  doubtful ;  the  litany  of  the  Arval  Brethren 
scarcely  accommodates  itself  to  an  outwardly 
fixed  metrical  system,  and  presents  to  us  rather  the  appear- 
ance of  an  animated  recitation.  On  the  other  hand  we  find 
in  subsequent  times  a  very  ancient  rhythm,  the  so-called 
Satumian*  or  Faunian  metre,  which  is  foreign  to  the 
Greeks,  and  may  be  conjectured  to  have  arisen  contempo- 
raneously with  the  oldest  Latin  popular  poetry.  The  fol- 
lowing poem,  belonging,  it  is  true,  to  a  fiir  later  age,  may 
give  an  idea  of  it : — 

Quod  rS  8ud  di/eidma — dtpeH  a^Mcta 
Parins  timSnM  heie  vMt^  vSto  h6e  toi^tto 
Deeumd/aeldpohu^ta — tatberU  IMtUm 

*  The  name  probably  denotes  nothing  but  *'  the  o1uuit-niea0iire,*i» 
tfmach  as  the  aiUura  was  originally  the  chant  sung  at  the  carnhrtl.  The 
god  of  sowing,  Saetumut  or  SaiiurmUy  aflerwards  SotumMn,  noeivod 
his  name  from  the  flame  root ;  his  feaat,  the  Saturnalia,  was  oerUmlj  a 
sort  of  camiTal,  and  it  is  possible  that  the  farces  were  originally  exhib- 
ited chiefly  there.  But  there  are  no  proofs  of  a  relation  between  the  Satnrs 
and  the  Saturnalia,  and  probably  the  immediate  association  of  the  v^rnii 
$atnmius  with  the  god  Saturn,  and  the  lengthening  of  the  first  ByHabW 
In  eoDneotion  with  that  riew,  belong  only  to  later  times. 
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lh9i;&  doHdmt  ^  Bkre<M--~mdxnunS  ^  nUrH9 
8em6&  ordni  m  t6ti — eribro  c6n  ^  dSmme», 

That  which,  misfortune  dreading — sharply  to'  afflict  him. 

Ad  anxioas  parent  vowed  here, — when  his  wish  was  granted, 

A  Baored  tenth  for  banquet — gladly  gire  his  children 

To  HeTcrles  a  tribute-Huost  of  all  deserving ; 

And  now  they  thee  beseech,  that— often  thou  wouldst  hear  them* 

Panegyrics  as  well  as  comic  songs  appear  to  have  been 
imiformly  •ung  in  Saturnian  metre,  of  course  to  the  pipe, 
and  probably  in  such  a  way  that  the  caesura  in  particular  in 
each  line  was  strongly  marked;  and  in  alternate  singing 
the  second  singer  probably  took  up  the  verso  at  this  point 
The  Saturnian  measure  is,  like  every  other  occurring  in 
Roman  and  Greek  antiquity,  based  on  quantity  ;  but  of  all 
the  antique  metres  perhaps  it  is  the  least  thoroughly  elabo- 
rated, for  besides  many  other  liberties  it  allows  itself  the 
greatest  license  in  omitting  the  short  syllablles,  and  it  is  at 
the  same  time  the  most  imperfect  in  construction,  for  these 
iambic  and  trochaic  half-lines  opposed  to  each  other  were 
but  little  fitted  to  develop  a  rhythmical  structure  adequate 
for  the  purposes  of  the  higher  poetry. 

The  fundamental  elements  of  the  national  music  and 
^^.  choral  dancing  of  Latium,  which  must  likewise 

have  been  established  during  this  period,  are 
buried  in  oblivion ;  except  that  the  Latin  pipe  is  reported 
to  have  been  a  short  and  slender  instrument,  provided  with 
only  four  holes,  and  originally,  as  the  name  shows,  maie 
ont  of  the  light  thigh-bone  of  some  animal. 

Lastly^  the  masks  used  in  after  times  for  the  standing 
characters  of  the  Latin  popular  comedy  or  the 
Ateliana,  as  it  was  called:  Maocus  the  harle* 
qoin.  Bucco  the  glutton.  Pappus  the  good  papa,  and  the 
wise  Dossennus— masks  which  have  been  cleverly  and 
strikingly  compared  to  the  two  servants,  the  pantahn  and 
the  dottore^  in  the  Italian  comedy  of  Punch— already  be^ 
longed  to  the  earliest  Latin  popular  art.    That  they  did  so 

13* 
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cannot  of  oourae  be  strictly  proved;  bat  as  the  aae  of 
masks  for  the  face  in  Latium  in  the  case  of  the  national 
drama  was  of  immemorial  antiquity,  while  the  Greek 
drama  in  Rome  did  not  adopt  them  for  a  century  afler  its 
first  establishment,  as  moreover  those  Atellane  masks  were 
of  decidedly  Italian  origin,  and  as,  in  fine,  the  origination  as 
well  as  the  execution  of  improvised  pieces  cannot  weA  be 
conceived  apart  from  fixed  masks  assigning  once  for  all  to 
the  player  his  proper  position  throughout  the  piece,  we 
must  associate  fixed  masks  with  the  rudiments  of  the  Ro- 
man drama,  or  rather  regard  them  as  constitrntittg  those 
rudiments  themselvea 

If  our  information  respecting  the  earliest  indigenous 
civilization  and  art  of  Latium  is  so  scanty,  it 
HeUenio  may  easily  be  conceived  that  onr  knowledge 
inflomoaa.  ^.||  ^^  ^^.q  scantier  regarding  the  earliest  im- 
pulses imparted  in  this  respect  to  the  Romans  from  with- 
out. In  a  certain  sense  we  may  include  under  this  head 
their  becoming  acquainted  with  foreign  languages,  particu- 
larly the  Greek.  To  this  latter  language,  of  course,  the 
Latins  generally  were  strangers,  as  was  shown  by  their 
enactment  in  respect  to  the  Sibylline  oracles  (p.  240) ;  but 
an  acquaintance  with  it  must  have  been  not  at  all  uncommon 
in  the  case  of  merchants.  The  same  may  be  affirmed  of 
the  knowledge  of  reading  and  writing,  closely  connected  as 
it  was  with  the  knowledge  of  Greek  (p.  280).  The  culture 
of  the  ancient  world,  however,  was  not  based  either  on  the 
knowledge  of  foreign  languages  or  on  elementary  technical 
accomplishments.  An  influence  more  important  than  any 
thus  imparted  was  exercised  over  the  development  of 
liS^Jum  by  the  elements  of  the  fine  arts,  which  were  already 
m  very  early  times  received  from  the  Hellenes.  For  it 
was  the  Hellenes  alone,  and  not  the  Phoenicians  or  Etrus- 
cans, that  in  this  respect  exercised  influecce  on  the  Italians. 
We  nowhere  find  among  the  latter  any  stimulus  of  (he  fine 
arts  which  can  be  traced  to  Carthage  or  Caere,  and  the 
Phoenicians  and  Etruscans  may  be  in  general  regarded  ar 
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presenting  barren  and  unproductire  types  of  eiviliiatlon.^ 
But  the  influence  of  Greece  did  not  fail  to  bear  fruit.  Tb# 
Greek  seven-stringed  1}  re,  the  "  strings  **  {fides^  from  tfipi^j;, 
gut ;  also  barhUuSy  ^aQdirog)^  was  not  like  the  pipe  indigo- 
nous  in  Latium,  and  was  always  regarded  there  as  an  in?*^ii» 
ment  of  foreign  origin;  but  tiie  early  period  at  which  il 
gained  a  footing  is  demonstrated  partly  by  the  barbarous 
tfintilatioD  of  its  Greek  name,  partly  by  its  being  employed 
even  in  ritual. f  That  some  of  the  legendary  stores  of  the 
Greeks  during  this  period  found  their  way  into  Latium,  is 
shown  by  the  ready  reception  of  Greek  works  of  sculpture 
with  their  representations  based  so  thoroughly  upon  t^e 
poetieal  treasures  of  the  nation ;  and  the  old  L^tin  barbar- 
ous conversions  of   Persephone   into    Prosepna,  Bellero* 

'  The  statement  that  **  fonnerly  the  Roman  boys  were  trained  in 
Etnucan  enltore,  as  they  were  in  later  times  in  Greek**  (Liv.  ix.  t6\  ii 
^nite  iireooDoikble  with  the  original  ofaaracter  of  Roman  trainings  and 
it  is  not  easy  to  discover  what  the  Roman  boys  could  have  learnt  in 
Etruria.  Even  the  most  zealous  modem  partizans  of  Tages- worship  will 
not  maintMin  that  the  study  of  the  Etruscan  language  played  such  a  part 
hi  Rome  then  as  the  learning  of  French  does  now  with  us ;  that  one  who 
was  not  an  Etrascan  stiould  have  any  anderstanding  of  the  art  of  the  Etrae* 
can  haruapieea  was  oon^erod,  even  by  those  who  availed  themselves  of 
that  art,  to  be  a  disgrace  or  ntber  an  impossibility  (MiUler,  Bit.  ii.  4). 
Probably  the  whole  statement  was  concocted  by  the  Etruscinng  antiquar* 
ies  of  the  last  age  of  the  republic  out  of  rationalistic  stories  of  the  oldei 
annals,  such  as  that  which  makes  Mucins  Scaevola  learn  Etruscan  when 
a  child,  for  the  sake  of  his  conversation  with  Porsena  (Dionysius,  v.  28 ; 
Platarch,  Pcplieda^  17  ;  comp.  Dionysius,  iii.  70). 

t  The  employment  of  the  lyre  in  ritual  is  attested  by  Cicero  de  Orat, 
iiL  fil,  197;  7\ue,  iv.  2,  4;  Dionysius,  vii.  72;  Appian,  Pun.  66 ;  and 
the  inscription  in  Orelli,  2448,  comp.  180S.  It  was  likewise  used  at  the 
neniae  (Varro  op.  Nonium,  v.  nenia  and  praefteae).  But  playing  on  the 
lyre  remained  none  the  less  unbecoming  (Sctpio  ap,  Haerob.  8ai,  ii.  10, 
$i  at).  The  prohibition  of  music  in  689  u.o.  exempted  only  the  "  LaittB 
player  on  the  pipe  alqng  with  the  singer,"  not  the  player  on  the  lyre,  and 
ths  guests  at  meals  sang  only  to  the  pipe  (Oato  in  Cic.  TVm^.  i.  2,  8 ;  iv.  2, 
8;  Varro  op.  Nonium,  v.  oMa  voc«;  Horace,  Carni.  iv.  16.  30).  Quin- 
mian,  who  asserts  the  reverse  (Inst,  i.lO,  20),  has  inaccurately  transferred 
to  private  banquets  what  Cicero  {de  Oral.  iii.  51)  states  in  reference  t» 
the  feasts  of  the  gods. 
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phontes  into  Mderpanta,  Kyklops  into  CodeSy  LaoraedoQ 
into  Alamentus,  Ganymedes  into  Catamitus,  Neilos  into 
Melu8,  Semele  into  Stimula,  enable  us  to  perceive  at  how 
remote  a  period  such  stories  had  been  heard  and  repeated 
by  the  Latins.  Lastly  and  especially,  the  Roman  diief 
festival  or  festival  of  the  city  {Ifidi  maximif  Homani)  must 
in  all  probability  have  derived,  if  not  its  origin,  at  any  rate 
its  later  arrangements  from  a  Greek  source.  It  was  an  ex- 
traordinary thanksgiving  festival  celebrated  ii^  honour  of  the 
Capitoline  Jupiter  and  the  gods  dwelling  along  with  him,  or- 
dinarily in  pursuance  of  a  vow  nuide  by  the  general  before 
battle,  and  therefore  usually  observed  on  the  return  home 
of  the  burgess-force  in  autumn.  A  festal  procession  pro- 
ceeded  toward  the  Circus  staked  off  between  the  Palatine 
and  Aventine,  and  furnished  with  an  arena  and  places  for 
spectators;  in  front  the  whole  boys  of  Rome,  arranged 
according  to  the  divisions  of  the  burgess-force,  on  horseback 
and  on  foot ;  then  the  champions  and  the  groups  of  dancers 
whom  we  have  described  above,  each  with  their  own  music , 
thereafter  the  servants  of  the  gods  with  vessels  of  frankin- 
cense and  other  sacred  utensils ;  lastly  the  biers  with  the 
images  of  the  gods  themselves.  The  spectacle  itself  was 
the  counterpart  of  war  as  it  was  waged  in  primitive  times, 
a  contest  with  chariots,  on  horseback,  and  on  foot.  First 
there  ran  the  war-chariots,  each  of  which  carried  in  Homeric 
fashion  a  charioteer  and  a  combatant ;  then  the  combatants 
who  had  leaped  off;  then  the  horsemen,  each  of  whom  ap- 
peared after  the  Roman  style  of  fighting  with  a  horse  which 
he  rode  and  another  led  by  the  hand  {desultor) ;  lastly,  the 
champions  on  foot,  naked  to  the  girdle  round  their  loins, 
measured  their  powers  in  racing,  wrestling,  and  boxing. 
In  each  species  of  contest  there  was  buc  one  competition, 
and  that  between  not  more  than  two  competitors.  A  chap- 
kt  rewarded  the  victor,  and  the  bono  jr  in  which  the  simple 
branch  which  formed  the  wreath  was  held  is  shown  by  the 
bw  permitting  it  to  be  laid  on  the  bier  of  the  victor  when 
he  died.  The  festival  thus  lasted  only  one  day,  and  th« 
sompetitions  probably  still  lefl  sufficient  time  on  that  da} 
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for  the  real  oamival,  at  which  the  groups  of  dancers  dis* 
played  their  art  and  above  all  exhibited  their  farces ;  and 
perhaps  other  representations  also,  such  as  competitions  iti 
juvenile  horsemanship,  found  a  place.*  The  honours  won 
in  real  war  also  played  their  part  in  this  festival ;  the  brave 
warrior  exhibited  on  this  day  the  equipments  of  the  autago* 
Bist  whom  he  had  slain,  and  was  decorated  with  a  chaplet 
by  the  grateM  community  just  as  was  the  victor  in  the 
rx>mpetition« 

Such  was  the  nature  of  the  Roman  festival  of  victory 
or  eity-&stival ;  and  the  other  public  festivities  of  Re  me 
may  be  conceived  to  have  been  of  a  similar  character,  al« 
though  less  ample  in  point  of  resources.  At  the  celebra* 
tion  of  a  public  funeral  dancers  regularly  bore  a  part,  and 
along  with  them,  if  there  was  to  be  any  further  exhibition, 
horse-racers ;  in  that  case  the  burgesses  were  specially  in- 
vited beforehand  to  the  funeral  by  the  public  crier. 

But  this  city-festival,  so  intimately  bound  up  with  the 
manners  and  exercises  of  the  Romans,  coincides  in  ail  essen- 
tials with  the  Hellenic  national  festivals:  more  especially 
in  the  fundamental  idea  of  combining  a  religious  solemnity 
and  a  competition  in  warlike  sports ;  in  the  selection  of  the 
several  exercises,  which  at  the  Olympic  festival,  according 

*  The  city  festira]  can  have  only  lasted  at  fint  for  a  Btngle  day,  for 
fai  the  fluth  ceotory  it  atill  consisted  of  four  days  of  scenic  and  one  day 
of  Circensian  sports  (Ritschl,Par«r^a,  i.  813)  and  it  is  well  known  that 
the  scenic  amusements  were  only  a  subsequent  addition.  That  in  each 
kind  of  contest  there  was  originally  only  one  competition,  follows  from 
Livy,  xliv.  9  ;  the  running  of  five-and-twenty  pairs  of  chariots  in  suo- 
OQBsion  on  one  day  was  a  subsequent  innovation  (Varro  ap,  Serv.  &orff, 
Ui  18).  Tlmt  only  two  chariots— and  likewise  beyond  doubt  only  two 
honemen  and  two  wrestf  ers — strove  for  the  prize,  may  be  inferred  from 
the  oirenmstanoe,  that  at  all  periods  in  the  Roman  chariot-races  oidy  ai 
many  chariots  competed  as  there  were  so-called  factions  ;  and  of  these 
there  were  originally  only  two,  the  white  and  the  red.  The  horsemanship* 
eoropetitioii  of  patrician  youths  which  belonged  to  the  Circensiangames^ 
the  so-called  Troia,  was,  as  is  well  known,  revived  by  Caesar ;  beyond 
ioubt  it  was  connected  with  the  cavalcade  of  the  boy-milit.'a.  which  Oio 
■yaius  mentions  (vii.  79). 
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to  Phidai^s  testimony,  consisted  from  the  first  Sn  ronning 
wrebtling,  boxing,  chariot-racing,  and  throwing  the  speaf 
and  stone ;  in  the  nature  of  the  prize  of  victory,  which  n 
Rome  as  well  as  in  the  Greek  national  festivals  was  ■  chap 
let,  and  in  the  one  case  as  well  as  in  the  other  was  asngned 
not  to  the  charioteer,  bat  to  the  owner  of  the  team ;  and 
lastly  in  introducing  the  feats  and  rewards  of  general  patri« 
dlism  in  connection  with  the  general  national  festival.  This 
agreement  cannot  have  been  accidental,  but  must  have  been 
either  a  remnant  of  the  primitive  connection  between  the 
peoples,  or  a  result  of  the  earliest  intemadonal  intercourse ; 
and  the  probabilities  preponderate  in  favour  of  the  latter 
hypothesis.  The  city  festival,  in  the  form  in  which  we  are 
acquainted  with  it,  was  not  one  of  the  oldest  institutions  of 
Rome,  for  the  Circus  itself  was  only  laid  out  in  the  later 
regal  period  (p.  158) ;  and  just  as  die  reform  of  the  consti* 
tution  then  took  place  under  Greek  influence  (p.  141),  the 
city-festival  may  have  been  at  the  same  time  so  far  trans- 
formed as  to  combine  Greek  races  with,  and  eventually  to  a 
certain  extent  to  substitute  them  for,  an  older  mode  of 
amusement — ^the  "leap"  {triumpusj  p.  54),  and  possibly 
swinging,  which  was  a  primitive  Italian  custom  and  long 
continued  in  use  at  the  festival  on  the  Alban  mount.  More- 
over, while  there  is  some  trace  of  the  use  of  the  war-chariot 
in  actual  warfare  in  Hellas,  no  such  trace  exists  in  Latin m. 
Lastly,  the  Greek  term  tnadiow  (Doric  fsnaHkoi)  was  at  a 
very  early  period  transferred  to  the  Latin  language,  retain- 
ing Its  signification,  as  spatium ;  and  there  exists  even  an 
express  statement  that  the  Romans  derived  their  horse  and 
chariot  races  firom  the  people  of  Thurii,  although,  it  is  tme^ 
«Dothf''-  account  derives  them  fi*om  Etruria.  It  thus  ap- 
oears  tnac,  in  addition  to  the  impulses  imparted  by  the 
Hellenes  in  music  and  poetry,  tho  Romans  were  indebted 
/  to  them  for  the  fruitfiil  idea  of  gymnastic  competitions. 
Thus  there  not  only  existed  in  Latium  the  same  fimda 
oiiaractflrof  i^i^otal  elements  in  which  Hellenic  culture  and 
of^<Sioii  ^^^  originated,  but  Hellenic  cult  ire  and  art 
iBiAtiiini.      themselves  exercised  a  powerful  influence  over 
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Latium  in  very  early  times.  Not  only  did  the  Latins  po» 
sess  the  elements  of  gymnastic  training,  in  so  &r  as  thi 
Roman  boy  learned  like  every  farmer's  son  to  manage 
horses  and  waggon  and  to  handle  the  hunting-«pear,  and  as 
hi  Rome  every  burgess  was  at  the  same  time  a  soldier ;  but 
the  art  of  dancing  was  from  the  first  an  object  of  public 
caroy  and  a  powerful  impulse  was  farther  given  to  such  cuU 
ture  4t  an  early  period  by  the  introduction  of  the  Hellenic 
gami^  The  lyrical  poetry  and  tragedy  of  Hellas  grew  out 
of  songs  similar  to  the  festal  lays  of  Rome ;  the  ancestral 
lay  contained  the  germs  of  epos,  the  masked  fiirce  the 
germs  of  comedy ;  and  in  this  ^eld  also  Grecian  infhienoei 
were  not  wanting. 

In  such  circumstances  it  is  the  more  remarkable  that 
these  germs  either  did  not  spring  up  at  all,  or  were  soon 
arrested  in  their  growth.  The  bodily  training  of  the  Latin 
youth  continued  to  be  solid  and  substantial,  but  it  remained 
altogether  alien  from  the  idea  of  an  artistic  bodily  culturep 
such  as  was  the  aim  of  Hellenic  gymnastics.  The  public 
games  of  the  Hellenes,  when  introduced  into  Italy,  changed 
not  so  much  their  normal  form  as  their  essential  character. 
While  they  were  intended  to  be  competitions  of  burgesses 
ind  beyond  doubt  were  so  at  first  in  Rome,  they  became 
eontc)sts  of  trained  riders  and  trained  boxers,  and,  while  the 
proof  of  free  and  Hellenic  descent  formed  the  first  condition 
.or  participating  in  the  Greek  festal  games,  those  of  Rome  ^ 
•oon  passed  into  the  hands  of  freedmen  and  foreigners  and 
tfven  of  persons  not  free  at  all.  Consequently  the  circle  of 
i«sl1ow-competitors  became  converted  into  a  public  of  speo* 
nitoTfi,  and  the  chaplet  of  the  victorious  champion,  which 
nta  been  with  justice  called  the  badge  of  Hellas,  was  after- 
waids  hardly  ever  mentioned  in  Latium. 

A  similar  fate  befel  poetry  and  her  sisters.  The  Greeks 
•nd  Germans  alone  possess  a  fountain  of  song  that  wells  up 
spontaneously ;  from  the  golden  vase  of  the  Muses  only  a 
few  drops  have  fallen  on  the  green  soil  of  Italy.  There 
was  no  formation  of  l^nd  in  the  strict  sense  there.  l*h« 
Italian  gods  were  abstractions  and  remained  such ;   the} 
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never  became  elevated  into  or,  as  some  may  ptefer  to  saj^ 
never  were  obscured  under,  a  true  personal  shape.  In  lik« 
manner  men,  even  the  greatest  and  noblest,  remained  in  the 
view  of  the  Italians  without  exception  mortals,  and  wers 
not,  as  in  the  longing  recollection  and  affectionately  cher- 
ished tradition  of  Greece,  elevated  in  the  conception  of  the 
multitude  into  god-like  heroes.  But  above  all  no  develop* 
nient  of  national  poetry  took  place  in  Latium.  It  is  the 
deepest  and  noblest  effect  of  the  fine  arts  and  above  ail  oi 
poetry,  that  they  do  away  with  the  barriers  of  civil  com- 
munities and  create  out  of  tribes  a  nation  and  out  of  the 
nations  a  world.  As  in  the  present  day  by  means  of  our 
cosmopolitan  literature  the  distinctions  of  civilized  nations 
are  done  away,  so  Greek  poetic  art  transformed  the  niu*row 
and  egotistic  sense  of  &mily  relationship  into  the  conscious 
ness  of  an  Hellenic  nation,  and  this  again  into  the  conscious- 
ness of  a  broad  humanity.  But  in  Latium  nothing  similar 
occurred.  There  might  be  poets  in  Alba  and  in  Rome,  but 
there  arose  no  Latin  epos,  nor  even — what  were  still  more 
conceivable — ^a  catechism  for  the  Latin  farmer  of  a  kind 
similar  to  the  Works  and  Days  of  Hesiod.  The  Latin 
federal  festival  might  well  have  become  a  national  festival 
of  the  Muses,  like  the  Olympian  and  Isthmian  games  of  the 
Greeks.  A  cycle  of  legends  might  well  have  gathered 
around  the  &11  of  Alba,  such  as  was  woven  around  the  con- 
quest of  nion,  and  every  community  and  every  noble  dan 
of  Latium  might  have  discovered  or  inserted  the  story  of 
its  own  origin  there.  But  neither  of  these  results  took 
place,  and  Italy  remained  without  national  poetry  or  art 

The  inference  which  of  necessity  follows  from  these 
fects,  that  the  development  of  the  fine  arts  in  Latium  waa 
father  a  shiivelling  up  tnan  an  expanding  into  bloom,  is 
confirmed  in  a  manner  not  to  be  mistaken  by  tradition. 
The  beginnings  of  poetry  everywhere,  perhaps,  belong 
rather  to  women  than  to  men ;  the  spell  of  incantation  and 
tlie  chant  for  the  dead  pertain  pre-eminently  to  the  former, 
and  aot  without  reason  the  spirits  of  song,  the  Gasmenae  07 
Caroenae  and  the  Carmentis  of  Latium,  like  the*  Muses  of 
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HellaSy  were  oonoeiyed  as  feminine.  But  the  time  came  io 
Hellas,  when  the  poet  relieved  the  songstress  and  Apollo 
took  his  place  at  the  head  of  the  Muses.  In  Latium  there 
was  no  national  god  of  song,  and  the  older  Latin  language 
bad  no  designation  for  the  poet.*  The  power  of  song 
emerging  there  was  out  of  all  proportion  weaker,  and  waft 
rapidly  arrested  in  its  growth.  The  exercise  of  the  fine 
arts  was  there  early  restricted,  partly  to  women  and  chil- 
dren, partly  to  incorporated  or  unincorporated  tradesmen. 
We  have  already  mentioned  that  funeral  chants  were  sung 
by  women  and  banquet-lays  by  boys ;  the  religious  litanies 
also  were  chiefly  executed  by  children.  The  musicians 
formed  an  mcorporated,  the  dancers  and  the  wailing  women 
{praefieae)  unincorporated,  trades.  While  dancing,  music^ 
and  singing  remained  constantly  in  Greece— as  they  were 
originally  also  in  Latium — ^reputable  employments  re- 
dounding to  the  honour  of  the  burgess  and  of  the  commu- 
nity to  which  he  belonged,  in  Latium  the  better  portion  of 
the  burgesses  stood  more  and  more  aloof  from  these  vain 
arts,  and  that  the  more  decidedly  in  proportion  as  art  came 
to  be  more  publicly  exhibited  and  more  thoroughly  pene- 
trated by  the  quickening  impulses  derived  from  other  lands. 
The  use  of  the  native  pipe  was  sanctioned,  but  the  lyre  re- 
mained despised;  and  while  the  national  amusement  of 
masks  was  allowed,  the  foreign  amusements  of  the  palaei- 
tra  were  not  only  regarded  with  indifference,  but  esteemed 
disgraceful.  While  the  fine  arts  in  Greece  became  more 
and  more  the  common  property  of  the  Hellenes  individu- 
ally and  collectively  and  thereby  became  the  means  of  dif- 
fusing a  universal  culture,  they  gradually  disappeared  in 
I^atium  firom  the  thoughts  and  feelings  of  the  people ;  and, 
■a  they  degenerated  into  utterly  insignificant  handicrafls, 

*  VaU8  probably  denoted  in  the  first  insianoe  the  '*  leader  of  the 
singing"  (for  so  the  Vatea  of  the  Salii  mast  be  anderstood)  and  there- 
after in  its  older  usage  approximated  to  the  Greek  n^o^tiji ;  it  was  a 
word  belonging  to  reli^ous  ritual,  and  even  when  subsequently  used 
of  the  poet,  j&lways  retained  the  acoessory  idea  sf  a  divinely-inspired 
singer— the  priest  of  the  Muses. 
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the  ides  of  a  general  national  culture  to  be  ocmnranicatel 
to  youth  never  su^ested  itself  at  all.  The  eaacation  of 
youth  remained  entirely  confined  within  the  limits  of  thi 
narrowest  domesticity.  The  boy  never  left* his  father's 
side,  and  accompanied  him  not  only  to  the  field  with  the 
plough  and  the  sidde,  but  also  to  the  house  of  a  friend  01 
to  the  council-hall,  when  his  fiither  was  invited  as  a  guest  or 
summoned  to  the  senate.  This  domestio  education  was  well 
adapted  to  train  man  wholly  for  the  household  and  wholly  I 
for  the  state.  The  permanent  intercommunion  of  life  be- 
tween father  and  son,  and  the  mutual  reverence  felt  by  ado- 
lescence for  ripened  manhood  and  by  the  mature  man  for  tho 
innocence  of  youth,  lay  at  the  root  of  the  steadfastness  of 
the  domestic  and  political  traditions^  of  the  closeness  of  the 
family  bond,  and  in  general  of  the  grave  earnestness  {sfravi* 
itu)  and  character  of  moral  worth  in  Roman  life.  This 
mode  of  educating  youth  was  in  truth  one  of  those  institu- 
tions of  homely  and  scarce  conscious  wisdom,  which  are  as 
simple  as  they  are  profound.  But  amidst  the  admiration 
which  it  awakens  we  may  not  overlook  the  &ct  that  it  could 
only  be  carried  out,  and  was  only  carried  out,  by  the  sacri* 
fice  of  true  individual  culture  and  by  a  complete  renuncia- 
tion of  the  equally  charming  and  perilous  gifts  of  the 
Muses. 

Regarding  the  development  of  the  fine  arts  among  the 
Dance,  nm-  Etruscans  and  Sabellians  our  knowledge  is  little 
Smon°/S?*  ^«^*®r  ^^^  none.*  We  can  only  notice  the  fiict 
wdEtJSt  ^^**  ^"  Etruria  the  dancers  {hisiri,  kisiriones) 
»">•  and  the  pipe-players  [sttbulanes)  early  made  a 

trade  of  their  art,  probably  earlier  even  than  in  Rome,  and 
exhibited  themselves  in  public  not  only  at  home,  but  also 
in  Rome  for  small  remuneration  and  less  honour.  It  is  a 
circumstance  more  remarkable  that  at  the  Etruscar  n» 
tSonid  festival,  in  the  exhibition  of  which  the  whole  twelw 
oltiei  were  represented  by  a  federal  priest,  games  wets 

*  Ws  ihall  show  in  dne  time  thtt  the  Atelknae  and  F^Mennlnsebs 
tooged  not  to  Gampanian  and  Etruscan,  but  to  Latin  art. 
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given  like  those  of  the  Roman  city-festival ;  we  are,  how* 
ever,  no  longer  in  a  position  to  answer  the  question  whicli 
it  suggests,  how  far  the  Etruscans  were  more  successful 
than  the  Latins  in  attaining  a  national  art  not  confined  to 
Ihe  narrow  bounds  of  the  individual  communities.  On  the 
other  hand  a  foundation  probably  was  laid  in  Etruria,  e^en 
in  early  times,  for  that  insipid  accumulation  of  learned 
lumber,  particularly  of  a  theological  and  astrological  na* 
tare,  by  virtue  of  which  afterwards,  when  amidst  the  gen* 
eral  decay  antiquarian  dilettantism  b^an  to  flourish,  the 
Tbsoans  divided  with  the  Jews,  Chaldeans,  and  Egyptians 
the  honour  of  being  accounted  the  primitive  sources  of 
divine  wisdom.  We  know  still  less,  if  possible,  of  Sabel* 
lian  art ;  but  that  of  course  by  no  means  warrants  the  in* 
ference  that  the  Sabellians  were  inferior  to  the  neighbouring 
stocks.  On  the  contrary,  it  may  be  conjectured  from  what 
wo  otherwise  know  of  the  character  of  the  three  chief  races 
of  Italy,  that  in  artistic  gifts  the  Samnites  approached  neaiv 
est  to  the  Flellenes  and  the  Etruscans  were  farthest  re- 
moved from  them  ;  and  a  sort  of  confirmation  of  this  hy- 
pothesis is  furnished  by  the  fact,  that  the  most  gifted  and 
most  original  of  the  Ttoman  poets,  such  as  Naevius,  Ennius, 
Lucilius,  and  Horace,  belonged  to  the  Samnite  lands,  where- 
as  Etruria  has  almost  no  representatives  in  Roman  litera- 
ture except  the  Arretine  Maecenas,  the  most  insufferable  of 
all  heartless  and  affected  *  court-poets,  and  the  Volaterran 
Persius,  the  true  ideal  of  a  conceited  and  languid,  poetry- 
smitten,  youth. 

The  elements  of  architecture  were,  as  has  been  already 

indicated,  a  primitive  common  possession  of  the 

Italian  stocks.    The  dwelling-house  constituted  the  first 

anhitMian.    ^f^^jg^^^  q{  structural  art ;  and  it  was  the  same 

among  Greeks  and  Italians.  Built  of  wood,  and  covered 
with  a  pointed  roof  of  straw  or  shingles,  it  formed  a  square 
dwelling-chamber,  which  let  out  the  smoke  and  let  in  th« 

•  IXiterally  <*ward-erlspfaig,**  hi  allusion  te  Ae  caUmtiiiri  Mate$ 
Mffe.]' 
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light  by  ftn  opening  in  the  roof  correspondiDg  with  a  hole 
for  carrying  off  the  rain  in  the  ground  {cavum  aedium) 
Under  this  ^  black  roof"  {atrivm)  the  meals  were  prepared 
and  consumed ;  there  the  household  gods  were  worshipped| 
and  the  marriage  bed  and  the  bier  were  set  out ;  there  thr 
husband  received  his  guests,  and  the  wife  sat  spinning  amid 
tlie  circle  of  her  maidens.  The  house  had  no  porch,  unless 
we  take  as  such  the  uncovered  space  between  the  house 
door  and  the  street,  which  obtained  its  name  vestiMumf 
i.  e,  dressing-place,  from  the  circumstance  that  the  Romans 
were  in  the  habit  of  going  about  within  doors  in  their 
tunics,  and  only  wrapped  the  toga  around  thein  when  they 
went  abroad.  There  was,  moreover,  no  division  of  apart- 
ments except  that  sleeping  and  store  closets  might  be  pro- 
vided around  the  dwelling-room ;  and  still  less  were  there 
stairs,  or  stories  placed  one  above  another. 

Whether,  or  to  what  extent,  a  national  Italian  architec- 
ture arose  out  of  these  beffinninss  can  scarcely 
Heiienio         be  determined,  for  in  this  field  Greek  influence, 
"«ao«-        gygjj  jjj  ^jjg  earliest  times,  had  a  very  powerful 

effect  and  almost  wholly  overgrew  such  national  attempts 
as  possibly  had  preceded  it.  The  very  oldest  Italian  archi- 
tecture with  which  we  are  acquainted  ^s  not  much  less  under 
the  influence  of  that  of  Greece  than  the  architecture  of  the 
Augustan  age.  The  primitive  tombs  of  Caere  and  Alsiupv 
and  probably  the  oldest  one  also  of  those  recently  discov« 
ered  at  Praeneste,  have  been,  exactly  like  the  thesauroi  of 
Orchomenos  and  Mycenae,  roofed  over  with  courses  of 
stone  placed  one  above  another,  gradually  overlapping,  and 
closed  by  a  large  stone  cover.  A  very  ancient  building  at 
the  city  wall  of  Tusculum  was  roofed  in  the  same  way,  and 
so  was  originally  the  well-house  {tullianum)  at  the  fbc  t  of 
the  Capitol,  till  the  top  was  pulled  down  to  make  roon.  for 
another  building.  The  gates  constructed  on  the  same  sys- 
tem are  entirely  similar  in  Arpinum  and  in  Mycenae.  Th» 
lannel  which  drains  the  Alban  lake  (p.  66),  presents  the 
greatest  resemblance  to  that  of  lake  Copais.  What  are 
called  Cyclopean  i>ing-walls  frequently  oocur  in  Italy  esp^ 
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cially  in  Etruria,  Umbria,  Latium,  and  Sabina,  and  decided* 
ly  belong  in  point  of  design  to  the  most  ancient  buildingt 
of  Italy,  although  the  greater  portion  of  those  now  extant 
were  probably  not  executed  till  a  much  later  age,  several 
of  them  certainly  not  till  the  seventh  century  of  the  city. 
Tljey  are,  just  like  those  of  Greece,  sometimes  quite  rough- 
ly formed  of  large  unwrought  blocks  of  rock  with  smaller 
stones  inserted  between  them,  sometimes  disposed  in  square 
horizontal    courses,*  sometimes    composed    of  polygonal 

*  Of  this  oharaoter  were  the  Servian  walls,  the  remains  of  which  re- 
cently discovered  at  the  Aventine,  both  on  the  side  towards  S.  Paolo  in 
the  Vigna  Maccarana,  and  on  the  side  towards  the  Tiber  below  S.  Sab- 
ina,  have  been  figured  or  described  in  i)\e  Annali  delV  Ind.^  Rome.  1866 
plates  XXI. — XXV.,  p.  87,  xe^.  The  blocks  of  tufo  are  hewn  in  longish 
rectangles,  and  at  some  places,  for  the  sake  of  greater  solidity,  are  laid 
alternately  with  the  long  and  with  the  narrow  side  outermost.  At  one 
place,  in  the  upper  part  of  the  wall,  a  large  regular  arch  has  been  in- 
serted, which  Is  similar  in  style  but  appears  to  have  been  added  at  a 
later  date.  The  portions  of  the  wall  preserved  consist  of  about  fourteen 
courses ;  the  upper  portion  is  wanting,  and  the  lower  is  for  the  most  part 
concealed  by  later  buildings,  and  often  covered  over  with  ojmn  reticulatum. 
The  wall  evidently  stretched  qnite  along  the  edge  of  the  hill.  The  con- 
tinuation of  these  excavations  inwards  showed  that  the  mines  and  sew- 
ers  traversed'  the  Aventine  hill,  just  as  they  traversed  the  Gapitoline,  in 
all  directions.  The  latter  belong  to  the  system  of  cloacae^  the  extent  and 
importance  of  which  in  ancient  Rome  has  been  instructively  discussed 
by  Braun  {Annali  delP  Inttt.  1862,  p.  881). 

The  portion  of  the  Servian  wall  near  the  Yiminal  gate,  discovered  in 
1862  at  the  Villa  Negroni,  consists  of  regular  courses  of  huge  blocks  of 
peperino,  measuring  as  much  as  3  metres  in  length,  1  metre  on  an  aver- 
age in  breadth,  and  0.76  of  a  metre  in  thickness,  which  are  laid  side  by 
side  in  three  rows,  so  that  the  whole  thickness  of  the  wall  amounts  to 
more  than  three  metres,  or  fully  10  Roman  feet.  To  this  falls  to  be  add- 
ed  the  earthen  rampart  piled  up  behind  it,  which  seems  to  have  had  on 
its  upper  surface  a  breadth  of  about  13  metres  or  fully  40  Roman  feet 
At  intervals  of  about  5  metres  there  are  seen  the  foundations  of  towen 
projecnng  outwards.  Of  another  piece  of  the  Servian  wall  found  at  an 
early  date,  not  far  from  the  Porta  Capena,  a  representation  is  given  io 
Gell  (Topography  of  Rome^  p.  494). 

Essentially  similar  to  the  Servian  walls  are  those  discovered  in  the 
Vigna  NuBsiner,  on  the  slope  of  the  Palatine,  towards  the  Oapitolini 
(BraoD,  /.  e.\  which  hav«  been,  probably  with  justice,  pronounced  to  Ih 
remains  of  the  primitive  circum valla ti on  of  the  Roma  guadra:a  (p.  78/ 
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dressed  blocks  fitting  into  each  other.  The  selection  of 
one  or  other  of  these  systems  was  doubtless  ordinarily  d» 
torminod  by  the  material,  and  accordingly  the  oolygonai 
masonry  does  not  occur  in  Rome,  where  in  the  most  an* 
sient  times  tufo  alone  was  employed  for  building.  The  re* 
lemblance  in  the  case  of  the  two  former  and  simpler  stylet 
may  perhaps  be  traceable  to  the  similarity  of  the  materials 
employed  and  of  the  object  in  view  in  building ;  but  it  can 
hardly  be  deemed  accidental  that  the  artistic  polygonal  wall* 
masonry,  and  the  gate  with  the  path  leading  up  to  it  univer 
sally  bending  to  the  left  and  so  exposing  the  unshielded  right 
side  of  the  assailant  to  the  defenders,  belong  to  the  Italian 
fortresses  as  well  as  to  the  Greek.  It  is  a  significant  cir- 
cumstance, that  this  wall-masonry  was  only  usual  in  that 
portion  of  Italy  which  was  neither  reduced  to  subjection  by 
the  Hellenes  nor  cut  oiT  from  intercourse  with  them,  and 
that  the  true  polygonal  masonry  is  found  in  Etruria  only  at 
Pyrgi  and  at  the  towns,  not  very  far  distant  from  it,  of 
Cosa  and  Satumia ;  and  as  the  design  of  the  walls  of  Pyrgi, 
especially  when  we  take  into  account  the  significant  name 
(^'  towers  "),  may  just  as  certainly  be  ascribed  to  the  Greeks 
as  that  of  the  walls  of  Tiryns,  in  them  most  probably  there 
still  stands  before  our  eyes  one  of  the  models  from  which 
the  Italians  learned  how  to  build  their  walls.  The  temple 
in  fine,  which  in  the  period  of  die  empire  was  called  the 
Tuscanic  and  was  regarded  as  a  kind  of  style  co-ordinate 
with  the  various  Greek  temple-structures,  not  only  general- 
ly resembled  the  Greek  temple  in  being  an  enclosed  space 
(cello)  usually  quadrangular,  over  which  walls  and  columns 
raised  alofl  a  sloping  roof,  but  was  also  in  details,  especially 
m  the  column  itself  and  its  architectural  features,  thorougb- 
ly  dependent  on  the  Greek  system.  It  is  in  accordance 
with  all  these  facts  probable,  as  it  is  credible  of  itself,  thai 
Italian  architecture  previous  to  its  contact  with  the  Hellenes 
was  confined  to  wooden  huts,  abattis,  and  mounds  of  earth 
and  stones,  and  that  construction  in  stone  was  only  adopted 
in  consequence  of  the  example  and  the  better  tools  of  the 
Greeks.    It  is  scarcely  to  be  doubted  that  the  Italians  firsf 
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learned  from  them  the  use  of  iron^^nd  derived  from  them 
the  preparation  of  mortar  {cal[e]x  calecare,  from  x^^^)*  ^^ 
machine  {machina^  l*^^^i)i  ^^  moasuring-rod  (gronut^  a 
ooniiption  from  ^Wfitap,  y9&iMt\  and  the  artificial  lattice- 
work {eiathriy  id^&Qov).  Accordingly  we  can  scarcely 
tipeak  of  an  archit.ecture  peculiarly  Italian,  except  that  in 
I'ii^  wo'.jI  vork  of  the  Italian  dwelling-hou&ea — ^alongside  of 
•Iterat'onspic'vT.fJ  by  Greek  influence — many  peculiarities 
were  retained  or  we,re  for  ixic.  G;  ♦ime  developed,  and 
these  again  exercised  a  refiex  iiii^  •-  ..the  I  tiding  of 
the  Italian  temples.  The  architectural  development  i>\  *.V." 
house  proceeded  in  Italy  from  the  Etruscans.  The  Latin 
and  even  the  Sabellian  still  adhered  to  the  hereditary  wood- 
en hut  and  to  the  good  old  custom  of  assigning  to  the  god 
or  spirit  not  a  consecrated  dwelling,  but  only  a  consecrated 
gpace,  while  the  Etruscan  had  already  begun  artistically  to 
transform  his  dwelling-house,  and  to  erect  afler  the  model 
of  the  dwelling-house  of  man  a  temple  also  for  the  god  and 
a  sepulchral  chamber  for  the  spirit.  That  the  advance  to 
Auch  luxurious  structures  in  Latium  took  place  under  Etrus- 
can influence,  is  proved  by  the  designation  of  the  oldest 
Btyle  of  temple  architecture  and  of  the  oldest  style  of  house 
architecture  respectively  as  Tuscanic*  As  concerns  the 
character  of  this  transference,  the  Grecian  temple  probaMy 
imitated  the  general  outlines  of  the  tent  or  dwelling-hoDf.r  ; 
V»'.if  if  \r-  -  .  .^^ .,';  jMy  hu'"*  of  hewn  stone  and  covered  wah 
i!"8.  ai^l   Ui«    Tuitui'  of  "•'  a!Ml  ♦^he  baked  clay  sug» 

gested  to  the  Greek  the  laws  ot'  ik^  '.-Mtv  ,i .  !  .  Ay,  Th^ 
Etruscan  on  the  other  hand  remained  abtraugti  i".  i  .  trie; 
Greek  distinct£>n  between  the  dwelling  of  man  necessarily 
erected  of  wood  and  the  dwelling  of  the  gods  necessarily 
formed  of  stone.  The  peculiar  characteristics  of  the  Tus- 
ean  temple — the  outline  approaching  nearer  to  a  square,  the 
higher  gable,  the  greater  breadth  of  the  intervals  between 
the  columns,  above  all,  the  increaaed  inclination  of  the  rool 
and  the  singular  projection  of  the  roof-corbels  beyond  thi 

*  R&tio  2\t»canica :  eavwn  aedium  Tiueanieum* 
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supporting  columns— ^11  arose  out  of  the  gruiter  approzi« 
mation  of  the  temple  to  the  dwelling-house,  and  out  of  the 
peculiarities  of  wooden  architecture. 

The  plastic  and  delineative  arts  Ih^  more  recent  than 
Fidtiiftart  architecture;  the  house  must  be  built  before 
^  Italy.  any  attempt  is  made  to  decorate  gable  and 
vails.  It  is  not  probable  that  these  arts  rcallv  ^r-^,  ^A  ^ 
place  in  Italy  during  the  *•"  •'.l  peri  .J  <>J  '.  Mue. ;  ir.  wafl  only 
in  Etruria,  whore  c  ^nn  vni  [)\r:icy  early  gave  rise  to  a 

great  -m  julr-V'-Ju  i^i' r  .that  art  or  handicraft — if  the 
ivrm  Do  preferred — ol'iaiiied  a  footing  in  the  earliest  times, 
riicek  art,  nLou  it  acted  on  Etruria,  was  still,  as  its  copy 
shows,  at  a  very  primitive  stage,  and  the  Etruscans  proba- 
bly learned  from  the  Greeks  the  art  of  working  in  day  and 
metal  at  a  period  not  much  later  than  that  at  which  they 
borrowed  from  them  the  alphabet.  The  silver  coins  of 
Populonla,  almost  the  only  works  that  can  be  with  any  pre* 
cision  assigned  to  this  period,  give  no  very  high  idea  of 
Etruscan  artistic  skill  as  it  then  stood.  It  is  not  unlikely, 
however,  that  the  best  of  the  Etruscan  works  in  bronze,  to 
which  the  later  critics  of  art  assigned  so  high  a  place,  may 
have  belonged  to  this  primitive  age  ;  and  the  Etruscan  terra- 
x>ttas  also  cannot  have  been  altogether  despicable,  for  the 
oldest  works  in  baked  clay  placed  in  the  Roman  temples-— 
the  statue  of  the  Capitoline  JupUni.  i>Md  the  four-horse 
chariot  on  the  roof  of  his  totiipk — w^io  executed  in  Veil, 
and  the  l.age  orn^.  ■  '^-  ^1'  a  Kiinilar  kind  placed  on  the 
mof^  of  '.emplo  pa-'^^^fd  generally  among  the  later  Romans 
under  the  name  of  "  Tuscanic  works.'* 

On  the  other  hand,  among  the  Italians — ^not  among  the 
Sabcllian  stocks  merely,  but  even  among  the  Latins — ^native 
sculpture  and  design  were  at  this  period  only  coming  into 
existence.  The  most  considerable  works  of  art  appear  to 
have  been  executed  abroad.  We  have  just  mentioned  the 
sintues  of  clay  alleged  to  have  been  executed  in  Veil ;  and 
ver  y  recent  excavations  have  shown  that  works  in  bronze 
made  in  Etruria,  and  furnished  with  Etruscan  inscriptions, 
^circulated  in  Praeneste  at  least,  if  not  generally  throughout 


r 
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Latiam.  The  statue  of  Diana  in  the  RomanoLatin  federal 
temple  on  the  Aventine,  which  was  considered  the  oldest 
statue  of  a  divinity  In  Rome,*  exactly  resembled  the  Mas- 
siliot  statue  of  the  Ephesian  Artemis,  and  was  perhaps 
manufactured  in  Velia  or  Massilia.  The  guilds,  which  from 
ancient  times  existed  in  Rome,  of  potters,  coppersmiths, 
and  goldsmiths  (p.  258),  are  almost  the  only  proofii  of  the 
existence  of  native  sculpture  and  design  there ;  respecting 
the  position  of  their  art  it  is  no  longer  possible  to  gain  any 
dear  idea. 

If  we  endeavour  to  obtain  historical  results  from  these 
Artbtio  TO>    archives  of  the  tradition  and  practice  of  primi- 

^dS^^t*  ^'^^^  A^  ^^  1^  ^°  ^^®  ^^^^  Pl^^  manifest  that  Ital- 
oftheEtnis.    1^^  g^t,  like  the  Italian  measures  and  Italian 

oans  and  ' 

itoiiAiML  writing,  developed  itself  not  under  Phoenician, 
but  exclusively  under  Hellenic  influence.  There  is  not  a 
single  one  of  the  aspects  of  Italian  art  which  has  not  found 
Its  definite  model  in  the  art  of  ancient  Greece ;  and,  so  &r, 
the  legend  is  (tdly  warranted  which  traces  the  manu&cture 
of  painted  clay  figures,  beyond  doubt  the  most  ancient  form 
of  art  in  Italy,  to  the  three  Greek  artists,  the  ^  moulder," 
^'fitter,''  and  '* draughtsman,"  Eucheir,  Diopos,  and  Eu* 
grammos,  although  it  is  more  than  doubtful  whether  this 
art  came  directly  from  Corinth  or  was  brought  directly  to 
Tarquinii.  There  is  as  little  trace  of  any  immediate  imita- 
tion of  oriental  models  as  there  is  of  an  independently- 
developed  form  of  art. ,  The  Etruscan  lapidaries  adhered 
to  the  form  of  the  beetle  or  scarabaeuSf  which  was  original- 
ly Egyptian ;  but  Korabaei  were  also  used  as  models  in 
i»rving  in  Greece  in  very  early  times  («.  g,  such  a  beetle- 

*  Wh«i  Varro  (op.  Angtutin.  Ik  Ow.  Dei^  iv.  81 ;  comp.  Plutarch, 
Nwn.  8)  alBrmB  that  the  RomaDS  for  more  than  oue  hundred  and  aoTen- 
^  years  worshipped  the  gods  without  images,  he  ia  evidently  thinking 
af  this  prinutive  piece  of  earying,  which,  according  to  the  conyention- 
al  chronology,  was  dedicated  between  176  and  219,  an  1,  ..     -y- 

beyond  doubt,  was  the  first  statue  of  the  gods,  the  con- 
secration of  which  was  irientione<l  in  the  authorities  which  Varro  had 
bsfore  him. 
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•toiie,  with  a  very  ancient  Greek  inscription,  has  been  found 
in  Aegina),  and  therefore  they  may  very  well  hare  come  to 
the  Etruscans  through  the  Greeks.  The  Italians  may  have 
bought  from  the  Phoenician ;  they  learned  only  from  the 
Greek. 

To  the  further  question,  from  what  (vreek  stock  the 
Etruscans  in  the  first  instance  received  their  art-models,  a 
mtegorical  answer  cannot  be  given ;  yet  relations  of  a  re» 
loarkable  kind  subsist  between  the  Etruscan  and  the  oldest 
Attic  art.  The  three  forms  of  art,  which  were  practised  ia 
Etruria  at  least  in  after  times  very  extensively,  but  in 
Greece  only  to  an  extent  very  limited,  tomb-painting,  mir- 
ror-designing, and  graving  on  stone,  have  been  hitherto  met 
with  on  Grecian  soil  only  in  Athens  and  Aegina.  The  Tu^ 
can  temple  does  not  correspond  exactly  either  to  the  Doric 
or  to  the  Ionic ;  but  in  the  more  important  points  of  dis- 
tinction, in  the  course  of  columns  carried  round  the  ceUa^  as 
well  as  in  the  placing  of  a  separate  pedestal  under  each  pai^ 
ticular  column,  the  Etruscan  style  follows  the  more  recent 
Ionic ;  and  it  is  this  same  lono-Attic  style  of  building  still 
pervaded  by  a  Doric  element,  which  in  its  general  design 
stands  nearest  of  all  the  Greek  styles  to  the  Tuscan.  In 
the  case  of  Latium  there  is  an  almost  total  abseuce  of  any 
reliable  traces  of  intercourse  bearing  on  the  history  of  art. 
If  it  was-His  is  indeed  almost  sel^vident*— the  general  re- 
lations of  traffic  and  intercourse  that  determined  also  Uie 
introduction  of  models  in  art,  it  may  be  assumed  with  co 
tainty  that  the  Gampanian  and  Sicilian  Hellenes  were  the 
instructors  of  Latium  in  art,  as  in  the  alphabet ;  and  the 
analogy  between  the  Aventine  Diana  and  the  Ephesian  Aik 
temis  is  at  least  not  inconsistent  with  such  an  hypothesis 
Of  course  the  older  Etruscan  art  also  served  as  a  model  fot 
I«atium.  As  to  the  Sabelliaii  tribes,  if  Greek  architectural 
and  plastic  art  reached  them  at  all,  it  must,  like  the  Greek 
alphabet,  have  come  to  them  only  through  tbe  medium  of 
the  more  western  Italian  stocks. 

If,  in  conclusion,  we  are  to  form  a  judgment  respecting 
the  artistic  endowments  of  the  different  Italian  nations,  ws 
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already  at  this  stage  peroeive— what  becomes  indeed  &r 
more  obvious  in  the  later  stages  of  the  history  of  art--^that 
while  the  Etrusoans  attained  to  the  practice  of  art  at  ao 
earlier  period  and  produced  more  massive  and  rich  wort 
manship,  their  works  are  inferior  to  those  of  the  Latins  and 
Sabellians  in  appropriateness  and  utility  no  less  than  in 
spirit  and  beauty/  This  certainly  is  apparent,  in  the  case 
of  our  present  epoch,  only  in  architecture.  .  The  polygonal 
wall-masonry,  as  appropriate  to  its  object  as  it  was  beauti* 
fuly  was  frequent  in  Latium  and  in  the  inland  country  be- 
hind it ;  while  in  Etruria  it  was  rare,  and  not  even  the  walls 
of  Caere  are  constructed  of  polygonal  blocks*  Even  in  the 
religious  prominence— remarkable  also  as  respects  the  his- 
tory of  art — assigned  to  the  ardtk  (p.  225)  and  to  the  bridge 
(p.  280)  in  Latium,  we  may  be  allowed  to  perceive,  as  it 
were^  an  anticipation  of  tiie  future  aqueducts  and  consular 
highways  of  Rome.  On  the  other  hand,  the  Etruscans  re- 
peated, and  at  the  same  time  corrupted,  the  ornamental 
architecture  of  the  Greeks :  for  while  they  transferred  the 
laws  established  for  building  in  stone  to  architecture  in 
wood,  they  displayed  no  thorough  skill  of  adaptation,  and 
by  the  lowness  of  their  roof  and  the  wide  intervals  between 
their  columns  gave  to  their  temples,  to  use  the  language  of 
an  ancient  architect,  a  **  heavy,  mean,  straggling,  and  clumsy 
appearance.**  The  Latins  found  in  the  rich  stores  of  Greek 
art  but  very  littie  that  was  congenial  to  their  thoroughly 
realistic  tastes ;  but  what  they  did  adopt  they  appropriated 
truly  and  heartily  as  their  own,  and  in  the  development  of 
the  polygonal  wall  architecture  perhaps  excelled  their  in- 
structors. Etruscan  art  is  a  remarkable  evidence  of  dex« 
lerity  medianically  acquired  and  mechanically  retained,  but 
it  is,  as  little  as  the  Chinese,  an  evidence  even  of  genial  r^ 
oeptivity.  As  scholars  have  long  since  desisted  from  the 
attempt  to  derive  Greek  art  from  that  of  the  Etruscans,  s« 
they  musty  with  whatever  reluctance,  make  up  their  minds 
[o  transfer  the  Etruscans  from  the  first  to  the  lowest  place 
in  the  history  of  Italian  art. 
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CHAPTER  L 

OUAVOX  of  THX  OONSTZTUTIOK.      UMITAnOH  OV  TBI  POWBB 

OF  THS   M4OI0TR4T1. 

Ths  striot  oonoeption  of  the  unity  and  omnipotence  of 
Poistteai  the  state  in  all  matters  pertaining  to  it,  which 
SrttDottoM  ^^  ^®  central  principle  of  the  Italian  constitu- 
in  Rome.  tions,  placed  in  the  liands  of  the  single  president 
nominated  for  life  a  formidable  power,  whidi  was  felt  doubt- 
less by  the  enemies  of  the  land,  but  was  not  less  heaFily 
felt  by  its  citizens.  Abuse  and  oppression  could  not  fiiil  to 
ensue,  and,  as  a  necessary  consequence,  efforts  were  made 
a>  lessen  that  power.  It  was,  however,  the  grand  distino- 
tion  of  the  endeavours  after  reform  and  the  revolutions  in 
Rome,  that  there  watf  no  attempt  to  impose  limitations  on 
the  .community  as  such  or'even  to  deprive  it  of  correspond- 
ing organs  of  expression — ^that  there  never  was  any  en- 
deavour to  assert  the  so-called  natural  rights  of  die  individ- 
ual in  contradistinction  to  the  community — ^that,  on  the  con- 
trary, the  attack  was  wholly  directed  against  the  form  in 
which  the  community  was  represented.  From  the  times 
of  the  Tarquins  down  to  those  of  the  Gracdii  the  cry  of  the 
party  of  progress  in  Rome  was  not  for  limitation  of  the  I 
power  of  the  state,  but  for  limitation  of  the  power  of  the^ 
magistrates :  nor  amidst  that  cry  was  the  truth  ever  forgot- 
ten, that  the  people  ought  not  to  govern,  but  to  be  gov- 
enied. 

This  struggle  was  carried  on  within  the  burges»>body« 
8ide  by  side  with  it  another  movement  developed  itself—^ 
the  cry  of  the  non-burgesses  for  equality  of  political  privi- 
leges.    Under  this  head  are  included  the  agitations  of  the' 
plebeians,  the  Latins,  the  Italians,  and  the  freedmen,  all  of 
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whom — whether  they  may  have  borne  the  name  of  burgei3» 
es,  as  did  the  plebeians  and  the  freedmen,  or  not,  as  was  tin 
case  with  the  Latins  and  Italians — were  destitute  o^  and 
laid  claim  to,  political  equality. 

A  third  distinction  was  one  of  a  still  more  general  n**/ 
ture;  the  distinction  between  the  wealthy  and  the  pourJ 
especially  such  as  had  been  dispossessed  or  were  endangered! 
in  possession.  The  civil  and  political  relations  of  Borne 
led  to  the  rise  of  a  numerous  dass  of  farmers — ^partly  small 
proprietors  who  were  dependent  on  the  mercy  of  the  capi- 
talist, partly  small  temporary  lessees  who  were  dependent 
on'  the  mercy  of  the  landlord — and  in  many  instances  de- 
prived individuals  as  well  as  whole  communities  of  the 
lands  which  they  held,  without  afiecting  their  personal  free- 
dom. By  these  means  the  agricultural  proletariate  became 
at  an  early  period  so  powerful  as  to  have  a  material  influ- 
ence on  the  destinies  of  the  community.  The  urban  prole- 
tariate did  not  acquire  political  importance  till  a  much  later 
epoch. 

On  these  distinctions  hinged  the  internal  history  of 
Rome,  and,  as  we  may  conjecture,  not  less  the  history— 
totally  lost  to  us — of  the  other  Italian  communities.  The 
political  movement  within  the  fully-privil^^ed  burgess-body, 
the  warfare  between  tike  excluded  and  excluding  classes,  and 
the  social  conflicts  between  the  possessors  and  the  non-pos* 
sessors  of  land— -variously  as  they  crossed  and  interlaced, 
and  singular  as  were  the  alliances  they  often  produced^- 
were  nevertheless  essentially  and  fundamentally  distinct. 

As  the  Servian  refonn,  which  placed  the  metoikos  on  a  j 
footing  of  equality  in  a  military  point  of  view   i 
the  life  pre*,    witfa  the  burgess,  appears  to  have  originated 
iheoomma-    from  considerations  of  an  administrative  natore 
^^^'  rather  than  from  any  political  party-tendeDOji 

we  may  assume  that  the  first  of  the  movements  which  led 
to  internal  crises  and  changes  of  the  constitution  was  thai 
which  sought  to  limit  the  magistracy.  The  earliest  aohieye* 
ment  of  this,  the  most  ancient  opposition  in  Rome,  consist 
ed  in  the  abolition  of  the  life*tenure  cf  the  presidency  of 
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UM  oommiaitj ;  {&  otber  irords,  in  the  ilx^ition  of  th  \ 
moMK^y,     How  neoesMrilj  this  was  dw  reanlt  of  dia  nM^ 
nral  derdopBMnt  of  things  ia  strikic^j  demoBitroted  by 
tiie  fltot,  Aat  the  mom  ohongs  of  oonatitutioii  took  plaee  is 
«t  aaatogoiu  manner  through  the  whole  cnrauit  of  the  Iu)» 
Otecaan  world.     Notoslj  in  Borne,  but  likewise  among  Ihl 
Other  Latina  m  well  aa  among  the  Sabelliana,  Qnaean^ 
and  Apnliana— in  &at,  in  alt  the  Itahan  cotmnuBities,  just  a* 
in  those  at  Gr^Me— we  fiod  the  mlers  for  life  of  en  earliai 
^MXih  superseded  ia  after  ttmes  by  annnal  magiatraies.     In     J 
the  CMS  of  the  Luaaoian  canto*  there  ia  eTidenoa  that  tt  had 
ft  democraMo  gOTenimeot  in  time  of  peace,  and  it  waa  onlj 
'n  the  event  k4  war  that  the  magistxatea  appointed  a  kk^ 
that  is,  a  magistrate  similar  t»  the  Boman  diotator.    Hm 
Sabellian  drie  oommunltjea,  auoh  ae  those  of  G^)Da  and 
Pompeii,  in  like  manner  were  in  later  timet  gorcraed  b;  a 
"  oommuaity-managar  ^  {midi»  hUutu)  dianged  from  year 
to  J'eu'i  end  we  maj  assume  that  aimilar  inatitutioaB  esiat- 
ed  among  the  other  national  and  drio  oommunities  of  Italj. 
In  this  tight  tin  reaaona  which  led  to  the  substitution  of 
otmauU  for  kinga  in  Rome  need  no  explanation.     The  or- 
ganiaia  of  the  anot( 
own  action  and  by 
limitation  of  the  It 
moat  part  an  anni 
cause  of  the  changi 
ways;  aTeoolution 
lift>n1er  not  to  eli 
senate  ia  sud  to  ha 
lua ;  or  the  ruler  i 
to  have  been  the  u 
people  might  rise 
•ad  expel  him. 

It  was  in  this  1i 
^.^lA..       nated  in  Rome.     For  however  much  tbe  historj' 
^IT^'     °^  '*'*  expulsion  of  the  last  T&rquioiurt,  "  this 
*Bmm.  proud,"  may  have  been  interwoven  wilh  aneo 

dotes  and  spun  out  into  a  romance,  it  ia  not  in  its  lc«din|i 
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ontlbMS  to  bs  oftlled  in  questioa.  Tradition  oredibl;  enough 
tadioaUa  aa  the  causes  or  the  rev  lit,  that  the  king  neglected 
to  ootwult  the  senate  and  to  complete  ita  numbers ;  that  he 
pronoiinoect  aentenoea  of  capital  puniahment  and  ooniiaaa- 
tion  without  adviaing  witli  hu  counsellors  ;  that  he  accum» 
Uted  tamense  storea  of  grain  in  faia  granaries,  and  exacted 
from  the  bnrgeaaes  military  labours  and  tasli-worli  beyond 
what  \raa  due.  The  exasperation  of  the  people  b  attested 
by  tl«  formal  tow  whitdi  they  made  man  by  man  for  them* 
selves  and  for  their  posterity  that  thenceforth  they  would 
never  tolerate  a  Icing ;  by  the  blind  hatred  with  which  the 
name  of  king  was  ever  afterwards  regarded  in  Rome ;  and 
above  all  by  the  enactment  that  the  "  king  for  t^Rtring  aa<v 
rifice"  {rt*  muromm  or  taerifieulut) — whom  thev  oonud- 
ered  it  Uidr  duty  to  create  that  the  goda  might  not  mist 
their  nocustomed  mediators-should  be  disqualified  (torn 
holding  any  furtiier  office,  so  that  this  official  was  at  once 
the  first  in  rank  and  the  least  in  power  of  all  the  Roman 
magistrates.  Along  with  the  last  king  all  the  members  <^ 
bis  clan  were  banished— a  proof  how  oloae  at  Uiat  time 
gentile  tiea  still  were.  The  Tarquinii  transferred  them- 
It  home  (p,  174),  where 
sen  discovered.  In  the 
ioe  for  life  two  annual 
of  the  Roman  oommu 

ipon  as  historically  cor* 
erenL*    It  may  eaailj 


irt  refhtei  Its^.    To  s  •M' 

liB  eiplioition  of  nmuMS 

■  appsrantl;  hUtoiioal  iiigr» 

live  been  iiiTeiiled.    Of  tU« 

«pt>in  of  hone  (Iriiwtui  <• 

lecree  of  tfaa  people  u  to  tlis 

banlahmeat  of  the  Tarqaiiis  j  for,  socordingUi  threirlieBtooonitatioiiof 

Bamt,  H  t»  quite  Impossibla  tbM  aiiMra  tribune  ihoutd  have  had  tlie  rigU 

to  convoke  the'curiM,  when  that  right  om  not  aocorded  to  tbe  alirr  egt 

at  the  Ung,  the  oity  mrden  (p^  111).    Tbc  whole  of  ll^  HateKent  hu 
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be  oonoeived  that  in  a  great  cC'inniunity  with  extensive  do^ 
minion  liite  the  Roman  the  royal  power,  particularly  if  it 
had  been  in  the  same  &mily  for  several  generations,  would 
be  more  capable  of  resistance,  and  the  struggle  would  thus 
be  keener,  than  in  smaller  states ;  but  there  is  no  certain 
taidication  of  foreign  states  interfering  in  the  struggle.  The 
great  war  with  Etruria — which  possibly,  moreover,  has 
been  placed  so  close  upon  the  expulsion  of  the  Tarquins 
only  in  consequence  of  chronological  confusion  in  the  Ro- 
man annalfiH-cannot  be  regarded  as  an  intervention  of  Etru- 
ria in  &vour  of  a  countryman  who  had  been  injured  m 
Rome,  for  the  very  sufficient  reason  that  the  Etruscans  not- 
withstanding their  complete  victory  neither  restored  the 
Roman  monarchy,  nor  even  brought  back  the  Tarquinian 
family. 

>-  If  we  are  left  in  ignorance  of  the  historical  connectiona 
Powers  of  o^  ^^1^  important  event,  we  are  fortunately  in 
Um  oonniii.  possession  of  clearer  light  as  to  the  nature  of 
the  change  which  was  made  in  the  constitution.  The  royal 
power  was  by  no  means  abolished,  as  is  shown  by  the  fact 
that,  when  a  vacancy  occurred,  a  ^  temporary  king  "  (inter- 
rex)  was  nominated  as  before.  The  one  life-king  was  sim-. 
ply  replaced  by  two  year-kings,  who  called  themselves  gen- 1 
erals  {praetares)^  or  judges  (iudices),  or  merely  colleagues 
(consules),*  The  collegiate  principle,  from  which  this  last 
— and  subsequently  most  current — ^name  of  the  annual  kings 
was  derived,  assumed  in  their  case  an  altogether  peculiar 
form.  The  supreme  power  was  not  entrusted  to  the  two 
magistrates  conjointly,  but  each  consul  possessed  and  exer- 

tfldentlj  beea  inrented  with  the  view  of  furniahing  a  basis  of  legitimaej 
Ibr  the  Roman  repnbllo ;  and  the  inrentioa  is  a  very  miserable  one,  for  the 
HAwMif  edtrum  ia  oonfonnded  with  the  entirely  different  ma^isUr  «9«n- 
turn  (p.  108),  and  then  the  right  of  conTokiog  the  centuries  which  per* 
talned  to  the  lattei  by  virtue  of  hia  praetorian  rank  Is  made  to  apply  te 
ttils  aaeembly  of  the  curies. 

*  ConnUi  are  thoee  who  '*  leap  or  dance  together,**  as  prtumd  Is  cot 
who  'Meaps  before,**  cm/,  one  who  ** leaps  out*'  (6  Um9Ji9\  wmte,  • 
^  leap  into,**  primarily  applied  to  a  mam  of  rock  fallen  into  the  aea. 
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Valerian  law  now  (in  ^5)  enacted  that  the  «m>iI( 
8ul  must  allow  the  appeal  of  the  condemned 
where  sentence  of  capital  or  corporal  punishment  had  beea 
prodounoed  otherwise  than  by  martial  law — a  regulation 
which  by  a  later  law  (of  uncertain  date,  but  passed  before 
803)  was  extended  to  heavy  fines.  In  token  of 
this  right  of  appeal,  when  the  consul  appeared 
!n  the  capacity  of  judge  and  not  of  general,  the  consular 
liotors  laid  aside  the  axes  which  they  had  previously  carried 
by  virtue  of  the  penal  jurisdiction  belonging  to  their  mas- 
Li  .  The  law  however  threatened  the  magistrate,  who  did 
Tr.v*  allow  due  course  to  the  provocation  with  no  other  pen 
ah}  than  in&my-^which,  as  matters  then  stood,  was  essen- 
{  .  uy  nothing  but  a  moral  stain,  and  at  the  utmost  only  had 
the  effect  of  disqualifying  the  infamous  person  fi*om  giving 
testimony.  Here  too  the  course  followed  was  based  on  the 
same  view,  that  it  was  in  law  impossible  to  diminish  the  old 
regal  powers,  and  that  the  checks  imposed  upon  the  holder 
of  the  supreme  authority  in  consequence  of  tiie  revolution 
had,  strictly  viewed,  only  a  practical  and  moral  value. 
When  therefore  the  consul  acted  within  the  old  regal  juris- 
diction, he  might  in  so  acting  perpetrate  an  injustice,  but  he 
committed  no  crime  and  consequently  was  not  amenable  for 
what  he  did  to  the  penal  judge. 

A  limitation  similar  in  its  tendency  took  place  in  the  \ 
WwtricttoM     ^^^^  jurisdiction ;  for  to  this  epoch  probably  be- 
mtiOT  dr***"    ^^^S^  ^^®  change  by  which  the  right  of  the  tnn^ 
powers.  gistrates,  after  adjustment  of  a  cause,  to  com- 

mit to  a  private  person  the  investigation  of  its  merits  was 
converted  into  an  obligation  to  do  so.  It  is  probable  that ' 
this  was  accomplished  by  a  general  arrangement  respecting 
the  transference  of  magisterial  power  to  deputies  or  succes- 
sors. While  the  king  had  been  absolutely  at  liberty  to 
nominate  deputies  but  had  never  been  compelled  to  do  so, 
in  the  case  of  the  consul  the  right  of  delegating  his  powert  ?^ 
seems  to  have  been  limited  and  legally  restricted  in  a  twa 
fold  manner.  In  the  first  place  such  comprehensive  del»^ 
— ♦'^  powers — theiriselves  partaking  of  the  splendour  tha^ 
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environed  die  king — ae  those  of  the  warden  of  the  citj  io 
relation  to  the  administration  of  justice,  and  probably  alM 
the  delegated  command  of  the  army  (p.  98),  virtually 
ceased  upon  the  introduction  of  annual  kings ;  for  the  ajv 
pointment  of  a  warden  of  the  city  which  still  was  madu 
far  the  few  hours  during  which  the  two  consuls  had  to  ab^ 
wLt  themselves  from  the  city  in  order  to  take  part  in  the 
Latin  festival,  was  a  mere  form  and  was  treated  in  that 
light  It  was  in  fact  one  of  the  objects  attained  by  putting 
the  supreme  magistracy  into  the  collegiate  form,  that  a 
magistrate-depute  for  the  administration  of  justice  was  only 
required  In  rare  exceptional  cases;  and  although  in  war 
the  commander-in-chief  could  not  be  prohibited  from  en- 
trusting the  command  even  of  the  whole  army  to  another, 
such  a  deputy  now  took  his  place  as  simply  the  adjutant 
{lepaiiu)  of  the  general.  The  new  republic  tolerated  neither  \ 
king  nor  lieutenant  with  full  regal  powers ;  but  the  consul 
was  at  liberty,  especially  if  a  serious  war  seemed  to  require 
that  the  original  unity  of  the  magistracy  should  be  restored, 
to  suspend  the  collegiate  equality  of  prerogatives,  and  to 
nominate  a  third  colleague,  with  the  title  of  dictator,  whom 
both  the  nominating  consul  and  bis  originaT  colleague  were 
bound  to  obey  as  a  superior  magistrate,  and  in  whose  per- 
son, as  an  extraordinary  and  temporary  measure,  the  old 
regal  powers  again  came  into  force  in  all  their  compass. 

The  second  restriction  imposed  on  the  consuls  as  to  the 
delegation  of  their  powers  was  perhaps  still  more  impor- 
tant in  its  effects.  While  the  consul  as  commander-in-chief 
retained  undiminished  the  right  of  freely  delegating  all  or 
any  of  his  functions,  in  the  province  of  his  urban  duties 
delegaticn  was  prescribed  as  to  certain  cases,  and  was  pro* 
hibited  with  reference  to  all  others.  The  former  class  of 
cases,  in  which  the  president  of  the  community  was  theo- 
retically competent  but  was  at  the  same  time  obliged  to  act 
only  through  the  medium  of  deputies— appointed,  it  is  true^ 
by  himself— -included  not  only  civil  processes,  but  those 
erimhial  causes  which  the  king  had  been  accustomed  to  dift 
pose  of  through  the  two  '^  trackers  of  murder  "  {^iaestom. 
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p.  98,  204),  and  also  the  importaat  charge  of  the  statd 
treasure  and  of  the  state-archives,  which  theee  two  quaestort 
undertook  in  addition  to  their  previous  functions.  Thus  the 
quaestors  now  became  in  law — ^what  they  had  for  long  per- 
haps been  in  &ct— ^standing  mi^istrates ;  and  as  they  wen* 
now  nominated  by  the  oonsul  just  as  formorly  by  the  king, 
it  followed  that  Uiey  abdicated  offiee  along  with  him  after 
the  expiry  of  a  year.  In  other  eases  again,  where  his 
course  was  not  expressly  prescribed,  the  chief  magistrate 
in  the  capital  had  ^ther  to  act  personally  or  not  at  all ;  for 
instance,  no  delegation  was  admissible  alt  tlie  introduotory 
steps  of  a  process.  This  diversity  in  the  treatment  of  oivU 
and  military  delegation  explains  why  in  the  government  of 
the  Roman  community  proper  no  delegated  magisterial  ao* 
thority  {pro  magutratu)  was  possible,  nor  were  purely 
urban  magistrates  ever  represented  by  non*magistrates ; 
and  why,  on  the  other  hand,  military  deputies  (pro  contuls^ 
pro  praetore^  pro  guaeMtore)  were  excluded  from  all  action 
wkhin  the  community  proper. 

Again  the  right  of  nominating  his  sucoese(»',  which  the 
Konination  ^^  ^^  exercised  absolutely,  was  by  no  means 
•fmooesaor.  withdrawn  from  the  new  head  of  the  commu* 
nity  ;  but  he  was  bound  to  nominate  the  person  whom  the 
eommunity  should  designate  to  him.  Through  this  binding 
right  of  proposal  the  nomination  of  the  ordinary  supreme 
magistrates  in  a  certain  sense  pafsed  substantially  into  the 
hands  of  the  community ;  practjcaUy,  however,  there  still 
existed  a  very  considerable  distinction  between  that  right 
of  proposal  and  the  right  of  formal  nomination.  The  con* 
sul  conducting  the  election  was  by  no  means  a  mere  return- 
ing officer.  By  virtue  of  his  prerogative  essentially  similar 
to  the  king's,  he  might  reje<^  particular  candidates  and  dis* 
regard  votes  tendered  for  them;  at  first  he  might  even 
limit  the  choice  to  a  list  of  candidates  proposed  by  himself; 
and — what  was  of  still  more  oons^uence— the  community 
by  no  means  obtained  through  its^  right  of  proposal  ths 
right  of  deposing  a  magistrate  agiun^  which  it  must  neoessa 
rlly  have  obtained  had  it  really  appointed  him.    On  thf 
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ooRtrary,  as  the  successor  was  even  now  nominated  solel) 
by  his  predecessor  and  thus  no  actual  magistrate  ever  de 
rived  his  right  from  a  magistrate  still  holding  office,  the  old 
and  important  principle  of  Ronan  state-law,  that  the  au* 
preme  magistrate  could  never  be  deposed,  remained  invio- 
'ably  in  force  in  the  consular  period  also. 

Lastly  the  nomination  of  the  priests,  which  had  been  a 
Change  in  prerogative  of  the  kings  (p.  97),  was  not  trana^ 
Mtianf'  forred  to  the  consuls;  but  the  colleges  of  priests 
v*"^  filled  up  the  vacancies  in  their  ovm  ranks,  while 

tlu^lNstals  and  single  priests  were  nominated  by  the  pon- 
tifical college,  on  which  devolved  also  the  exercise  of  the 
paternal  jurisdiction,  so  to  speak,  of  the  community  over 
llie  priestesses  of  Vesta.  With  a  view  to  the  performance « 
of  these  acts,  which  could  only  be  properly  performed  by  a 
single  individual,  the  college  probably  about  this  period 
first  nominated  a  president,  the  Ptmti/ex  maximus.  Thisl 
separation  of  the  supreme  authority  in  things  sacred  from  | 
the  civil  power — ^while  the  already-mentioned  **  king  for  sao> 
rifice  ^  had  neither  the  civil  nor  the  sacred  powers  of  the 
king,-  but  simply  the  title,  conferred  upon  him — ^and  the 
semi-magisterial  position  of  the  new  high  priest  do  decided- 
ly contrasting  with  the  character  which  otherwise  marked 
the  priesthood  in  Rome,  form  one  of  the  most  significant 
and  important  peculiarijbies  of  a  state-revolution,  the  aim  of 
which  was  to  impose  limits  on  the  powers  of  the  magis^ 
trates  mainly  in  the  interest  of  the  aristocracy. 

We  have  already  mentioned  that  the  outward  state  of 
tlie  consul  was  far  inferior  to  that  of  the  r^al  office  hedged 
round  as  it  was  with  reverence  and  terror,  that  the  regal 
name  and  the  pii^tly  consecration  were  withheld  firom  him, 
and  that  the  axe  was  taken  away  from  his  attenaants.  We 
have  to  add  that,  instead  of  the  purple  robe  which  the  king 
had  worn,  the  consul  was  distinguished  firom  the  ordinary 
burgess  simply  by  the  purple J29rder  of  his  toga^  and  that, 
while  the  king  in  all  probability  regularly  appeared  in  pub 
Uo  in  his  chariot,  the  cotsul  was  bcun  i  to  aooommodatt 
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himself  to  tho  general  rule  and  like  every  other  burgeaa  t« 
go  Within  the  city  on  foot 

These  limitations,  however,  of  the  plenary  power  and 
Th«  diou.  ^^  ^^^  insignia  of  the  magistracy  applied  in  the 
^'*  main  only  to  the  ordinary  prendency  of  the 

community.     In  extraordinary  cases,  as  we  have  already 
said,  the  two  presidents  chosen  by  the  community  were  su- 
perseded by  a  single  one,  the  master  of  the  army  {magUter) 
populi)  or  oonimander  (dictator).    In  the  election  of  dictfr>  ^ 
tor  the  cpmrounity  bore  no  part  at  all ;  his  nomination  pro- 
ceeded solely  from  one  of  the  consuls  for  the  time  being.) 
There  was  no  appeal  from  his  sentence  any  more  than  from 
that  of  the  king,  unless  he  chose  to  allow  it.    As  soon  as 
he  was  nominated,  all  the  other  magistrates  were  by  right 
subject  to  his  authority.     On  the  other  hand  the  duration 
of  tho  dictator's  office  was  limited  in  two  ways :  first,  as 
the  official  colleague  of  those  consuls,  one  of  whom  had 
nominated  him,  he  might  not  remain  in  office  beyond  their 
legal  term ;  and  secondly,  a  period  of  six  months  was  fixed  J 
as  the  absolute  maximum  for  the  duration  of  his  office,    b 
was  a  further  arrangement  peculiar  to  the  dictatorship,  that 
the  '*  master  of  the  army  "  was  bound  to  nominate  for  him- 1 
self  immediately  a  '^  master  of  horse  "  {magUter  eq%»itum\  \ 
who  acted  along  with  him  as  a  dependent  assistant  some- 
what as  did  the  quaestor  along  with  the  consul,  and  with 
him  retired  from  office— an  arrangement  undoubtedly  con- 
nected  with  the  fiict  that  the  dictator,  probably  as  being  the 
leader  of  the  infantry,  was  constitutionally  prohibited  from 
mounting  on  horseback.    In  the  light  of  these  regulations 
the  dictatorship  is  doubtless  to  be  conceived  as  an  institu- 
tion which  arose  along  with  the  consulship,  and  which  waa 
designed  especially,  in  the  event  of  war,  to  obviate  for  a 
time  the  disadvantages  of  divided  power  and  to  revive  tern 
porarily  the  regal  authority  ;  for  in  war  more  particularly 
the  equality  of  rights  in  the  consuls  could  not  but  appear 
fraught  with  danger ;  and  not  only  positive  testimonies,  but 
the  oldest  names  given  to  the  magistrate  himself  and  his 
assistant,  as  well  as  the  limitation  of  the  office  to  the  dura 
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tion  of  a  summer  campaign,  and  the  exolusion  (if  the  prov^ 
taiiOf  attest  the  pre-eminently  ntiilitary  design  of  the  origi- 
nal  dictatorship. 

On  the  whole,  therefore,  the  consuls  continued  to  be,  as 
the  kings  had  been,  the  supreme  administrators,  judges,  and 
generals ;  and  even  in  a  religious  point  of  view  it  was  not 
the  rex  saerorum  (who  was  only  nominated  that  the  name 
might  be  preserved),  but  the  consul,  who  offered  prayers  I 
and  sacrifices  for  the  community,  and  in  its  name  asoeiv  I 
tained  the  will  of  the  gods  with  the  aid  of  those  skilled  in 
sacred  lore.  Against  cases  of  emergency  a  power  was  re- 
tained of  reviving  at  any  moment,  without  previous  consul- 
tation of  the  community,  the  full  and  unlimited  regsl  au- 
thority, so  as  to  set  aside  the  limitations  imposed  by  the 
collegiate  arrangement  and  by  the  special  curtailments  of 
jurisdiction.  In  this  way  the  problem  of  legally  retaining 
and  practically  restricting  the  regal  authority  was  solved  in 
genuine  Roman  fashion  with  equal  acuteness  and  simplicity 
by  the  nameless  statesmen  who  worked  out  this  revoluaon. 

The  community  thus  acquired  by  the  change  of  consti- 
CantnriM  tution  rights  of  the  greatest  importance:  the 
■ad  ooiiM.  right  of  annually  designating  its  presidents,  and 
that  of  deciding  in  the  last  instance  r^;arding  the  life  or , 
death  of  the  burgess.  But  the  body  which  acquired  these ' 
rights  could  not  possibly  be  the  community  as  it  had  been 
hitherto  constituted — ^the  patriciate  which  had  practically 
become  an  order  of  nobility.  The  strength  of  the  nation 
lay  in  the  '*  multitude  "  {plebs)^  which  already  comprehend- 
ed in  large  numbers  people  of  note  and  of  wealth.  The 
exclusion  of  this  multitude  from  the  public  assenably,  al- 
though it  bore  part  of  the  public  burdens,  might  be  tolei^ 
•ted  as  long  as  (hat  public  assembly  itself  had  no  very  ma- 
ieiial  share  in  tibe  working  of  the  state  machine,  and  as  long 
as  the  roy^  power  by  the  very  fiict  of  its  high  and  free 
position  remained  almost  equally  formidable  to  the  bur- 
grvises  and  to  the  metoeci  and  thereby  maintained  equality 
of  legsl  redress  in  the  nation.  But  when  the  community 
itself  was  called  regularly  to  elect  and  to  decide,  and  the 
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president  was  praotlcallj  reduced  fh>m  its  mtster  to  iti 
eommissioner  for  a  set  term,  this  relation  oould  no  longer 
be  maintained  as  it  stood ;  least  of  all  when  the  state  had 
to  be  remodelled  on  the  morrow  of  a  revolutton,  which 
eoiild  only  have  been  carried  out  by  the  oo-opemticn  of  the 
patricians  and  tlie  metoecL  An  extension  of  that  oomttiu« 
nity  was  inevitable ;  and  it  .was  accomplished  in  the  moat 
comprehensive  manner,  inasmuch  as  the  collective  plebeiatei 
that  is,  all  the  non-burgesses  who  were  neither  slaves  nor 
citizens  of  extraneous  communities  living  at  Rome  under 
the  ju9  hosptHiy  were  admitted  into  the  curies^  and  there- 
upon the  old  burgesses,  who  had  hitherto  formed  the  ouries, 
lost  altogether  the  right  of  meeting  and  of  resolving  in  con- 
cert* But  at  the  same  time  the  cuHate  assembly^  which 
hitherto  had  been  legally  and  practically  the  first  autbortty 
in  the  state,  was  almost  totally  deprived  of  its  oonatttutional 
prerogatives.  It  was  still  to  retain  its  previous  powers  in  % 
acts  purely  formal  or  in  tliose  whidi  affected  dan-relalions  ; 
•r-such  as  the  vow  of  allegiance  to  be  taken  to  the  oonsnl  or 
to  the  dictator  when  they  entered  on  office  just  as  previous- 
ly to  the  king  (p.  97),  and  the  legal  dispensations  requisite 
for  an  arrogatio  or  a  testament — ^but  it  was  not  hencefor* 
ward  to  perform  any  act  of  a  properly  political  character. 
By  the  change  of  constitution  the  curial  organization  was 
virtually  rooted  out,  inasmuch  as  it  was  really  based  on  the 
oian-organizadon  and  the  latter  was  to  be  found  in  its  full  ' 
purity  exdusivdy  among  the  old  burgesses.  When  the 
plebeians  were  admitted  into  the  curies,  they  were  certainly 
also  allowed  to  constitute  themselves  d&Jure  as — what  in  the 
earlier  period  they  could  only  have  been  d$  facto  (p.  187)^- 
familiss  and  clans ;  but  it  is  distinctly  recorded  by  tradi- 
tion and  in  itself  also  very  conceivable,  that  only  a  portion 
of  the  plebeians  proceeded  so  fiir  as  to  constitute  gente$^  and 
thus  the  new  ouriate  assembly  in  oppiwition  to  its  original 
character  included  numerous  members  who  did  not  belong 
to  any  dan. 

All  the  political  prerogatives  of  the  public  assembly— 
as  well  the  decision  on  appeals  in  criminal  causes,  which  i» 
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deed  were  essentially  political  processes,  as  the  nominatioB 
of  nngistrates  and  the  adoption  or  rejection  of  laws— w»«  1 
tiansferred  to,  or  were  now  acquired  by,  the  assembled  levy  \ 
of  those  bound  to  military  service ;  so  that  the  centuries 
now  received  the  rights,  as  they  had  previously  borne  the 
burdens,  of  citizens,  hi  this  way  the  small  initial  move- 
ments made  by  the  Servian  constitution — such  as,  in  par* 
Uoulfu*,  the  handing  over  to  the  army  the  right  of  assenting 
lo  the  declaration  of  an  aggressive  war  (p.  189)  attained 
such  a  development  that  the  curies  were  completely  and  for 
ever  oast  into  the  shade  by  the  assembly  of  the  centuries, 
and  people  became  accustomed  to  regard  the  latter  as  the 
sovereign  people.  There  was  no  debate  in  this  assembly 
any  more  than  in  that  of  the  curies,  except  when  the  pre- 
sidingjonagistrate  chose  himself  to  speak  or  bade  others  do 
so ;  of  course  in  cases  of  appeal  both  parties  had  to  be 
heard.     A  simple  majority  of  the  centuries  was  decisive. 

This  plan  was  evidently  chosen,  because  in  the  curiate 
assembly  those  who  were  entitled  to  vote  at  all  were  on  a 
footing  of  entire  equality,  and  therefore  after  the  admission 
of  all  the  plebeians  into  the  curies  the  result  would  have\ 
been  a  complete  democracy  if  the  decision  of  political  ques-  \ 
tions  had  remained  with  that  assembly ;  whereas  the  centu- 
riate  assembly  placed  the  preponderating  influence,  not  in 
the  hands  of  the  nobles  certainly,  but  in  those  of  the  poa* 
sessors  of  property,  and  the  important  privilege  of  priority 
in  voting,  which  often  practically  decided  the  election,  in 
the  hands  of  the  eqvitea  or,  in  other  words,  of  the  rich. 

The  senate  was  not  affected  by  the  reform  of  the  oonsti- 
^^^  tution  in  the  same  way  as  the  community.    Thei^^ 

previously  existing  college  of  elders  not  only^ 
eontinued  exclusively  patrician,  but  retained  also  its  essen-\ 
tial  prerogatives— the  right  of  appointing  the  interrex,  and  / 
of  confirming  or  rejecting  the  resolutions  adopted  by  the. 
eommimity  as  constitutional  or  unconstitutional.    In  &a^\ 
tiiese  prerogatives  were  enhanced  by  the  reform  of  the  con 
stitution,  because  the  appointment  of  the  magistrates^  also^ 
which  Ml  to  be  made  by  election  of  the  community,  was 
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chenoeforth  subjeot  to  the  oonfirmatloii  or  rejeotion  of  th< 
patrician  senate.  In  cases  of  appeal  alone  its  oonfirmataoi^ 
BO  far  as  we  know,  was  never  deemed  requisite,  beoaose  io 
these  the  matter  at  stake  was  the  pardon  of  the  guilty  and 
when  this  was  granted  by  the  sovereign  assembly  of  the 
people,  any  cancelling  of  such  an  act  was  wholly  out  of  tkf 
question. 

But,  although  by  the  abolition  of  the  monarchy  the  ooq« 
stitutional  rights  of  the  patrician  senate  were  increased 
rather  than  diminished,  there  yet  took  place — ^and  that,  aot 
cording  to  tradition,  immediately  on  the  abolition  of  the 
monarchy — so  tw  as  regards  other  affairs  which  fell  to  be 
discussed  in  the  senate  and  admitted  of  a  freer  trealment|  ^ 
an  enlargement  of  that  body,  which  brought  into  it  pleb^ 
tans  also,  and  which  in  its  consequences  led  to  a  complete 
remodelling  of  the  whole.  From  the  earliest  times  the 
senate  hod  acted  also,  although  not  solely  or  especially,  as  a 
alate-coundl ;  and,  while  probably  even  in  tiie  time  of  the 
kings  it  was  not  regarded  as  unconstitutional  for  non-6en»i 
tors  in  this  case  to  take  part  in  the  assembly  (p.  1 19),  it  waa 
now  arranged  that  for  such  discussions  there  should  be  asso* 
dated  with  the  patrician  senate  {patrea)  a  number  of  non- 
patricians  '*  added  to  the  roll "  {conscripH),  This  did  not  ^ 
at  all  put  them  on  a  footing  of  equality  y  the  plebeians  in 
the  senate  did  not  become  senators,  but  remained  members 
of  the  equestriau  order,  were  designated  not  patten  but  eon^ 
9€ripti,  and  had  no  right  to  the  insignia  of  senatorial  dig- 
nity, the  purple  border  and  the  red  shoe  (p.  lU^).  More- 
over, they  not  only  remained  absolutely  excluded  from  the 
exercise  of  the  magisterial  prerogatives  belonging  to  the 
senate  (jucft>rtto«),  but  were  obliged,  even  where  (he  que» 
tion  had  reference  merely  to  an  advice  {consilium)^  to  rest 
content  with  the  privilege  of  being  present  in  silence  while  ..^^ 
the  question  was  put  to  the  patricians  in  turn,  and  of  ovAj.y 

indicating  their  opinion  by  adding  to  the  numbers  when  thf 

division  was  taken — voting  with  the  feet  (pediXnui  in  #«» 
tentiam  irty  pedarit)  as  the  proud  nobility  expressed  it» 
Nevertheless,  the  plebeians  found  their  way  through  th» 
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»ew  Gonstitation  not  merely  to  the  Forom,  btt  also  to  the 
fenate-house,  and  the  first  and  most  difficult  step  to  equality 
of  rights  was  taken  in  this  quarter  also. 

Othei'wise  there  was  no  material  change  in  the  arrange* 
ments  affecting  the  senate.    Among  the  patrician  members 
%  distinction  of  rank  soon  came  to  be  recognised,  especially. 
in  putting  the  vote :  those  who  were  proximately  designated 
for  the  sSpreme  magistracy,  or  who  had  already  admini»> 
tered  it,  were  entered  on  the  list  and  were  called  upon  to 
TOte  before  the  rest ;  and  the  position  of  the  first  of  them, 
the  foreman  of  tUe  sena^^e  {prineeps  genatw)^  soon  became  \| 
a  highly  coveted  place  of  honour.    The  consul  in  office,  on  H 
the  other  hand,  no  more  ranked  as  a  member  of  senate  than 
did  the  king,  and  tlierefore  in  taking  the  yotes  did  not  in*/] 
dude  his  own.    The  selection  of  the  members— both  of  the 
narrower  patrician  senate  and  of  those  added  to  the  roll- 
fell  to  be  made  by  the  consuls  just  as  formerly  by  thejf 
kings ;  but  the  nature  of  the  case  implied  that,  while  the  ' 
king  had  still  perhaps  some  measure  of  regard  to  the  repre- 
sentation of  the  several  clans  in  the  senate,  this  oonsiderar 
tion  was  of  no  account  so  far  as  concerned  the  plebeians, 
among  whom  the  clan-organization  was  but  imperfectly  d^ 
veloped,  and  consequently  the  relation  of  the  senate  to  that 
organization  in  general  fell  more  and  more  into  abeyance. 
We  have  no  information  that  the  electing  consuls  were  ret 
stricted  from  admitting  more  than  a  definite  number  of  ple- 
beians to  the  senate ;  nor  was  there  need  for  such  a  regula* 
tion,  because  the  consuls  themselves  belonged  to  the  nobit 
ity.     But  probably  from  the  outset  the  consul  was  in  virtue 
of  his  very  position  practically  far  less  free,  and  far  more 
bound  by  the  opinions  of  his  order  and  by  custom,  in  the 
appointment  of  senators  than  the  king.    The  rule  in  par* 
licidar,  that  the  holding  of  the  consulship  should  necessarily 
be  followed  by  admission  to  the  senate  for  life,  if,  as  wasj) 
probably  the  case  at  this  time,  the  consul  was  not  yet  a 
member  of  it  at  the  time  of  his  election,  must  have  in  all 
probability  very  early  acquired  consuetudinary  force.     In 
like  manner  it  seems  to  have  become  early  the  custom  not 
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lo  fill  up  the  senators*  places  immediately  on  thdr  Uliog 
yaoant,  but  to  revise  and  complete  the  roll  of  the  senate  oh 
occasion  of  the  census,  consequently,  as  a  rule,  every  foorA 
year ;  which  also  involved  a  not  uilimportant  restriction  of 
llie  authorities  entrusted  with  the  selection.  The  whob 
number  of  the  senators  remained  as  before,  and  in  this  the 
9onM€ripti  were  also  included  ;  from  which  fiust  we  are  ei.V 
lied  to  infer  the  numerical  falling  off  of  the  patriciate.* 

Evidently  in  the  Soman  commonwealth,  even  on  the 
c^MucrTm.  conversion  of  the  monarchy  into  a  r^ublic,  the 
teTofthr"  ^^^  ^^  as  fiu*  as  possible  retained.  So  £ir  as  a 
reroiitaoB.  revolution  in  a  state  can  be  conservative  at  all| 
this  one  was  so ;  not  one  of  the  constituent  elements  of  the 
commonwealth  was  really  overthrown  by  it.  This  circum- 
stance indicates  the  character  of  the  whole  movement. 
The  expulsion  of  the  Tarquins  was  not,  as  the  pitiful  and 
deeply  falsified  accounts  of  it  represent,  the  work  of  a  peo- 
ple carried  away  by  sympathy  and  enthusiasm  for  liberty, 
but  the  work  of  two  great  political  parties  already  engaged 
in  conflict,  and  clearly  aware  that  their  conflict  would  stead* 
ily  continue — ^the  old  burgesses  and  the  meloeci — who,  like 
the  English  Whigs  and  Tories  in  1688,  were  for  a  moment 
united  by  the  common  danger  which  threatened  to  convert 
the  commonwealth  into  the  arbitrary  government  of  a  des- 
pot, and  differed  again  as  soon  as  the  danger  was  over.  The 
<Ad  burgesses  could  not  get  rid  of  the  monarchy  without 
the  co-operation  of  the  new  burgesses ;  but  the  new  bur 
gesses  were  far  from  being  suflliciently  strong  to  wrest  the 
power  out  of  the  hands  of  the  former  at  one  blow.  Com' 
promises  of  this  sort  are  necessarily  limited  to  the  smallest 
measure  of  mutual  concessions  obtained  by  tedious  bai^iii 
iDg;  and  they  leave  the  future  to  decide  which  of  the  con 
•titu^t  elements  shall  eventually  preponderate,  and  whetk 
er  they  will  work  harmoniously  together  or  maintain  their 

*  That  the  first  couauls  admitted  to  the  senate  164  plebeians,  is  hard 
ly  to  be  regarded  as  a  historical  fact,  but  rather  as  a  proof  that  tibe 
later  Roman  archaeologists  were  suable  to  point  oat  *DOre  than  tas 
gmU9  of  the  Roman  nobility.    (R6m,  For§eh,  i.  121.) 
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antagonism.  To  look  therefore  merely  to  the  direet  inno- 
vationSy  or  possibly  the  mere  change  in  the  duration  of  the 
supreme  magistracy,  is  altogether  to  mistake  the  broad  im- 
port of  the  first  Roman  revolution :  its  indirect  effects  were 
by  far  the  most  important,  and  vaster  doubtless  than  even  /^ 
itci  authors  anticipated.  y^ 

This,  in  short,  was  the  time  when  the  Roman  burgess 
Th«  WW  body  in  the  later  sense  of  the  term  originated, 
oomniinity.  rj^^  plebeians  had  hitherto  been  metoeei,  who 
were  subjected  to  their  share  of  taxes  and  burdens,  but  who 
were  nevertheless  in  the  eye  of  the  law  really  nothing  but 
tolerated  aliens,  between  whose  position  and  that  of  foreign- 
ers proper  it  may  have  seemed  hardly  necessary  to  draw  a 
definite  line  of  distinction.  They  were  now  enrolled  as  bur- 
gesses in  the  registers  of  the  curies,  and,  although  they 
were  still  far  from  being  on  a  footing  of  legal  equality— 
although  the  old  burgesses  still  remained  exclusively  enti« 
tied  to  perform  the  acts  of  authority  constitutionally  per- 
taining to  the  council  of  elders  and  solely  eligible  to  the 
civil  magistracies  and  priesthoods,  nay  even  exclusively  en- 
titled to  participate  in  the  usufructs  of  burgesses,  such  as 
the  joint  use  of  the  public  pastur^^^et  the  first  and  most 
difficult  step  towards  complete  equalization  was  gained  from 
the  time  when  the  plebeians  no  longer  served  merely  In  the 
common  levy,  but  also  voted  in  the  commona^mbly  and 
in  the  common  council  when  its  opinion  was  asted,  and  the 
head  and  back  of  the  poorest  metoikos  were  as  well  protects 
ed  by  the  right  of  appeal  as  those  of  the  noblest  of  the  old 
burgesses. 

One  consequence  of  this  amalgamation  of  the  patricians 
and  plebeians  in  a  new  corporation  of  Roman  burgesses 
was  the  conversion  of  the  old  burgesses  into  a  dan-nobility, 
which  was  incapable  of  receiving  additions  or  even  of  filling 
np  its  own  ranks,  because  the  nobles  no  longer  possessed 
the  right  of  passing  decrees  in  common  assembly  and  the 
adoption  of  new  families  into  the  nobility  by  decree  of  tht> 
community  appeared  still  less  admissible.  Under  the  kingj 
the  ranks  of  the  R'iman  nobility  had  not  been  thuF  closed, 
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md  the  admission  of  new  clans  was  no  verj  rare  oocupi 
rence :  now  this  genuine  characteristic  of  patiiclanism  made 
ittf  appearance  as  the  sure  herald  of  the  speedy  loss  of  its 
political  privileges  and  of  its  importance  in  the  community* 
The  exclusion  of  the  plebeians  from  all  public  magistradea 
and  public  priesthoods — while  they  were  admissible  to  the 
position  of  officers  and  senators— and  the  maintenance,  with 
perverse  obstinacy,  of  the  legal  impossibility  of  marriage 
between  old  burgesses  and  plebeians,  further  impressed  on 
the  patriciate  from  the  outset  the  stamp  of  an  exclusive 
and  wrongly  privileged  aristocracy. 

f  A  second  consequence  of  the  new  union  of  the  burgessei 
miust  have  been  a  more  definite  regulation  of  the  right  of 
/settlement^  with  reference  both  to  the  Latin  confederates  and 
to  other  states.  It  became  necessary— not  so  much  on  ao^ 
count  of  the  right  of  suffrage  in  the  centuries  (which  indeed 
belonged  only  to  the  freeholder)  as  on  account  of  the  right 
of  appeal,  which  was  intended  to  be  conceded  to  the  plebe- 
ian, but  not  to  the  sojourner  or  the  foreigner — to  express 
more  precisely  the  conditions  of  the  acquisition  of  plebeian 
rights,  and  to  mark  off  the  enlarged  burgess-body  in  its  turn 
from  those  who  were  now  the  non-burgesses.  To  this  epoch 
therefore  we  may  trace  back — ^in  the  views  and  feelings  of 
the  people— both  the  invidiousness  of  the  distinction  be* 
tween  patricians  and  plebeians,  and  the  strict  and  haughty 
line  of  demarcation  between  eives  Romani  and  aliens.  But 
the  former  civic  distinction  was  in  its  nature  transient,  while 
the  latter  political  one  was  permanent;  and  the  sense  of 
political  unity  and  rising  greatness,  which  was  thus  im* 
planted  in  the  heart  of  the  nation,  was  expansive  enough 
first  to  undermine  and  then  to  carry  away  with  its  mighty 
current  those  paltry  distinctions. 

It  was  at  this  period,  moreover,  that  law  and  edict  were 
lAirtai  separated.  The  distinction  indeed  had  its  foun- 
•***•  dation  in  the  essential  character  of  -the  Romac 

state ;  for  even  the  regal  power  in  Rome  was  subordinate 
not  superior,  to  the  law  of  the  land.  But  the  profound  and 
practical  vonerntion,  which  the  Romans,  like  every  othei 
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people  of  political  capacitj,  cherished  for  the  principle  of 
authority,  gave  birth  to  the  remarkable  rule  of  Roman  con- 
stitutional and  priyate  law,  that  every  command  of  the 
magistrate  not  based  upon  a  law  was  at  least  valid  during 
his  tenure  of  office,  although  it  expired  with  that  tenure. 
It  is  evident  that  in  this  view,  so  long  as  the  \  residents  were 
nominated  for  life,  the  distinction  between  law  and  ediet 
must  have  practically  been  almost  lost  sight  of,  and  the 
legislative  activity  of  the  public  assembly  could  acquire  no 
development.  On  the  other  hand  it  obtained  a  wide  field 
of  action  after  the  presidents  were  changed  annually ;  and 
the  &ct  was  now  by  no  means  void  of  practical  importance^ 
that,  if  the  consul  in  deciding  a  process  committed  a  legal 
informality,  his  successor  could  institute  a  fi^esh  trial  of  the 
cause. 

It  was  at  this  period,  finally,  that  the  provinces  of  civil 
and  military  authority  were  separated.  In  the 
miiHuy  former  the  law  ruled,  in  the  latter  the  axe :  the 
•utbority.  former  was  governed  by  the  constitutional  checks 
of  the  right  of  appeal  and  of  regulated  delegation ;  in  the 
latter  the  general  held  an  absolute  sway  like  the  king.***  It 
was  an  established  principle,  that  the  general  and  the  army 
as  such  should  not  under  ordinary  circumstances  enter  the 
city  proper.  That  organic  and  permanently  operative  en- 
actments could  only  be  made  under  the  superintendence  of 
the  civil  power,  was  implied  in  the  spirit,  if  not  in  the  let* 
ter,  of  the  constitution.  Instances  indeed  occasionally  oo> 
curred  where  a  magistrate,  disregarding  this  principle,  con* 
voked  his  forces  in  the  camp  as  a  burgess-assembly,  nor  was 
A  decree  paased  under  such  circumstances  legally  void  ;  but 
custom  disapproved  of  such  a  proceeding,  and  it  soon  fell 
into  disuse  as  though  it  had  been  forbidden.     The  distiuoi 


*  it  maj  not  be  superfluous  to  remark,  that  the  iudidum  legitimw% 
u  well  as  that  quod  imperio  contineittr,  rested  on  the  imperium  of  the 
direotbg  magistrate,  and  the  distinction  only  eoiisisied  in  the  ciroam« 
itanoo  that  the  imperium  was  in  the  former  case  limited  by  the  im^ 
while  in  the  latter  it  was  free. 
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tion  between  Quirites  and  soldiers  became  mon  and  more 
deeply  rooted  in  the  minds  of  the  burgesses. 

Time  however  was  required  for  the  development  of 
these  consequences  of  the  new  republicanism ; 

I  of  th^^SSt  vividly  as  posterity  felt  its  effects,  the  revolu- 
***'  tion  probably  appeared  to  the  contemporary 

rorld  at  first  in  a  different  light.  The  non-burgesses  indeed 
gained  by  it  burgess-rights,  and  the  new  bui^ess-body  ac- 
quired in  the  eomitia  ceniuriaia  comprehensive  preroga 
tives ;  but  the  right  of  rejection  on  the  part  of  the  patrician 
senate,  which  in  firm  and  serried  ranks  confronted  the 
eomitia  as  if  it  were  an  Upper  House,  legally  hampered 
their  freedom  of  action  precisely  in  the  most  important 
matters,  and  although  not  in  a  position  to  thwart  the  seri-- 
ous  will  of  the  collective  body,  yet  practically  interposed 
annoyance  and  delay.  If  the  nobility  in  giving  up  their 
cMm  to  be  the  sole  representatives  of  the  community  did 
lot  seem  to  have  lost  much,  they  had  in  other  respects  de- 
cidedly gained.  The  king,  it  is  true,  was  a  patrician  as  well 
as  the  consul,  and  the  nomination  of  the  members  of  the 
senate  belonged  to  the  latter  as  to  the  former ;  but  while 
his  exceptional  position  raised  the  former  no  less  above  the 
pa'i'Ticians  than  above  the  plebeians,  and  while  cases  might 
easily  occur  in  which  he  would  be  obliged  to  lean  upon  the 
support  of  the  multitude  even  against  the  nobility,  the  con- 

^sul— ruling  for  a  brief  term,  but  before  and  afber  that  term 
simply  one  of  the  nobility,  and  obeying  to-morrow  the 
noble  fellow-burgess  whom  he  had  commanded  to-day — ^by 
no  means  occupied  a  position  aloof  from  his  order,  and  the 
spirit  of  the  noble  in  him  must  have  been  far  more  power- 
ful than  that  of  the  magistrate.  Indeed,  if  at  any  time  by 
way  of  exception  a  patrician  disinclined  to  the  rule  of  the 
nobility  was  called  to  the  government,  his  official  authority 
was  paralyzed  partly  by  the  priestly  colleges  which  wert 
pervaded  by  an  intense  aristocratic  spirit,  partly  by  his  cot 
leagues,  and  was  easily  suspended  by  the  dictatorship ;  and, 
what  was  of  still  more  moment,  lie  wanted  the  first  elcmeni 
of  political  power,  time.     The  president  of  a  G(>mmoD 
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wealth,  whatever  plenary  authority  may  he  conceded  to 
hiniy  will  never  gain  possession  of  political  power  if  he  doei 
not  ocmtinue  for  some  considerable  time  at  the  head  of 
affairs;  for  a  necessary  condition  of  every  dominion  if 
duration.  Ck>nsequently  the  senate  appointed  for  life  inevW 
tably  acquired— and  that  by  virtue  chiefly  of  its  title  to 
advise  the  magistrate  in  all  points,  so  that  we  speak  not  of 
the  narrower  patrician,  but  of  the  enlai^ed  patrido-plebe- 
ian,  senate-— so  great  an  influence  as  contrasted  with  the 
annual  rulers,  that  their  legal  relations  became  precisely 
inverted;  the  senate  substantially  assumed  to  itself  the 
powers  of  government,  and  the  former  ruler  sank  into  a 
president  acting  as  its  chairman  and  executing  its  decrees. 
In  the  case  of  every  proposal  to  be  submitted  to  the  com- 
munity for  acceptance  or  rejection  the  practice  of  previou»> 
ly  consulting  the  whole  senate  and  obtaining  its  approval, 
while  not  constitutionally  necessary,  was  consecrated  by  use 
and  wont;  and  it  was  not  lightly  or  willingly  departed 
from.  The  same  course  was  followed  in  the  case  of  impor-  | 
tant  state-treaties,  of  the  management  and  distribution  of 
the  public  lands,  and  generally  of  every  act  the  effects  of  / 
whidi  extended  beyond  the  official  year ;  and  nothing  was' 
left  to  the  consul  but  the  transaction  of  current  business, 
the  initial  steps  in  civil  processes,  and  the  command  in  war. 
Especially  important  in  its  consequences  was  the  change  in 
virtue  of  which  neither  the  consul,  nor  even  the  otherwise 
absolute  dictator,  was  permitted  to  touch  the  public  treas- 
ure except  with  the  consent  and  by  the  will  of  the  senate/ 
The  senate  made  it  obligatory  on  the  consuls  to  commit  the 
administration  of  the  public  chest,  which  the  king  had  mar^ 
aged  or  might  at  any  rate  have  managed  himself,  to  two 
standing  subordinate  magistrates,  who  were  nominated  by 
the  consuls  and  had  to  obey  them,  but  were,  as  may  easily 
be  oonceived,  much  more  dependent  than  the  consuls  them- 
selves on  the  senate  (p.  328).  It  thus  drew  into  its  ownv 
hands  the  management  of  finance ;  and  this  right  of  sanoi ' 
doning  the  expenditure  of  the  finances  on  the  part  of  the 
Roman  senate  may  be  placed  on  a  parallel  in  its  effects 
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ffriti  the  right  of  sanctioning  taxation  in  the  constitutional 
luonarchios  of  the  present  day. 

The  consequences  followed  as  a  matter  of  ^dourse.  Dm 
first  and  naost  essential  condition  of  all  aristocratic  govem- 
mei't  is,  that  the  plenary  power  of  the  state  be  vested  not  it 
an  individual  but  in  a  corporation.  Now  a  preponderantly 
aristocratic  corporation,  the  senate,  bad  appropriated  to  itself 
the  government,  and  at  the  same  time  the  executive  powei 
not  only  remained  in  the  hands  of  the  nobility,  but  was  also 
entirely  subject  to  the  governing  corporation.  It  is  true  that 
a  considerable  number  of  men  not  belonging  to  the  nobility 
sat  in  the  senate ;  but  as  they  were  incapable  of  holding  ma- 
gistracies or  even  of  talcing  part  in  the  debates,  and  thus  were 
excluded  from  all  practical  share  in  the  government,  they 
necessarily  played  a  subordinate  part  in  the  senate,  and  were 
moreover  kept  in  pecuniary  dependence  on  the  corporation 
through  the  economically  important  privilege  of  using  the 
public  pasture.  The  gradually  recognized  right  of  the  patri- 
cian consuls  to  revise  and  modify  the  senatorial  list  at  least 
every  fourth  year,  however  little  may  have  been  its  effect 
in  reference  to  the  nobility,  might  very  well  be  employed 
in  their  interest,  and  an  obnoxious  plebeian  might  by  means 
of  it  be  kept  out  of  the  senate  or  even  be  removed  from  its 
ranks. 

It  is  therefore  quite  true  that  the  immediate  efifot  of  the 
revolution  was  to  establish  the  aristocratic  govw 
tosTc^]^-  ernment.  It  is  not,  however,  the  whole  truth. 
°"'  While  the  majority  of  contemporaries  probably 

thought  that  the  revolution  had  brought  upon  the  plebeians 
only  a  more  inflexible  despotism,  we  who  come  aflerwardi 
discern  in  that  very  revolution  the  germs  of  young  liberty. 
What  the  patricians  gained  was  gained  at  the  expense  rot 
pf  the  community,  but  of  the  magistrate's  power.  It  m 
true  that  the  community  gained  only  a  few  narrowly  le- 
■tricted  rights,  which  were  far  less  practical  and  palpable 
than  the  acquisitions  of  the  nobility,  and  which  not  one  in  a 
Uiousand  probably  had  the  wisdom  to  valde,  but  they 
formed  a  pledge  and  earnest  of  the  future.     Hitherto  tht 
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metoeei  had  been  politically  nothing,  the  old  c  jrgessee  had 
lieen  everything;  now  that  the  former  were  embraced  m 
the  community,  the  old  burgesses  were  overcoire;  for. 
however  much  might  be  wanting  to  full  civil  equality,  it  is 
Ihe  first  breach,  not  the  occupation  of  the  last  post,  that  de- 
tides  the  fall  of  the  fortress.  With  justice  therefore  tlu*  ^ 
Boman  community  dated  its  political  existence  from  the  I 
beginning  of  the  consulship. 

While  however  the  republican  revolution  may,  notwilii- 
•tanding  the  aristocratic  rule  which  in  the  first  instance  it 
aatablished,  bo  justly  called  a  victory  of  the  former  metoeei 
or  the  plebsy  the  revolution  even  in  this  respect  bore  by  no 
means  the  character  which  we  are  accustomed  in  the  pre^ 
ent  day  to  designate  as  democratic.  Pure  personal  merit 
without  the  support  of  birth  and  wealth  could  perhaps  gain 
influence  and  consideration  more  easily  under  the  regal  gov- 
ernment than  under  that  of  the  patriciate.  Then  admission 
to  the  patriciate  was  not  in  law  foreclosed ;  now  the  highest  i 
object  of  plebeian  ambition  was  to  be  admitted  as  a  dumb  | 
appendage  to  the  senate.  The  nature  of  the  case  implied 
that  the  governing  aristocratic  order,  so  far  as  it  admitted 
plebeians  at  all,  would  grant  the  right  of  occupying  seats  in 
the  senate  not  absolutely  to  the  best  men,  but  chiefly  to  the 
heads  of  the  wealthy  and  notable  plebeinn  families ;  and  the 
families  thus  admitted  jealously  guarded  the  possession  of 
the  senatorial  stalls.  While  a  complete  legal  equality 
therefore  had  subsisted  within  the  old  burgess-body,  the 
new  burgess^body  or  former  nietoeci  came  to  be  in  this  way 
divided  from  the  first  into  a  number  of  privileged  families 
and  a  multitude  kept  in  a  position  of  inferiority.  But  the\ 
power  of  the  community  now  according  to  the  centuriale  1 
organization  came  into  the  hands  of  that  class  which  since 
Ihe  Servian  reform  of  the  army  and  of  taxation  had  borne 
mainly  the  burdens  of  the  state,  namely  the  freeholders,  and 
Indeed  not  so  much  into  the  hands  of  the  great  proprietors 
or  into  those  of  the  small  cottagers,  as  into  those  of  the  in- 
termediate class  of  farmers — an  arrangement  in  which  th« 
seniors  were  still  so  far  privileged  that,  although  les?  nu- 
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inerous,  they  had  as  many  voting-divisions  as  the  juniors. 
While  in  this  way  the  axe  was  laid  to  the  root  of  the  old 
burgess-body  and  their  clan-nobility,  and  the  basis  of  a  new 
burgess-body  was  laid,  the  preponderance  in  the  latter  rest 
ed  on  the  possession  of  land  and  on  age,  and  the  first  begin- 
nings were  already  visible  of  a  new  aristocracy  based  pri* 
marily  on  the  actual  consideration  in  which  the  families 
were  held — ^the  future  nobility*  There  could  be  no  dearef^ 
indication  of  the  fundamentally  conservative  character  ofr 
tibe  Roman  commonwealth  than  the  fact,  that  the  revolution 
which  gave  birth  to  the  republic  laid  down  at  the  same  time 
(he  primary  outlines  of  a  new  organization  of  the  state^ 
which  was  in  like  mamier  conservative  and  in  like  manner 
■riitoontla 
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TBIBUNATX  Of  THE   PLBB8  AND   TBB  DBOXMYIBAn. 

Under  the  new  organization  of  the  commonwealth  the  oil* 
iffiitmM  burgesses  had  attained  by  legal  meaTis  full  pofl 
iateresta.  session  of  political  power.  Governjtjg  through 
the  magistracy  which  had  been  reduced  to  be  their  servant, 
preponderating  in  the  senate,  in  sole  possession  of  all  pub- 
lic offices  and  prie8th9ods,  armed  with  exclusive  cognizance 
of  things  human  and  divine  and  ^miliar  with  the  wiiole 
routine  of  political  procedure,  influential  in  the  public  as^ 
sembly  through  the  large  number  of  pliant  adherents  at- 
tached to  the  various  families,  and,  lastly,  entitled  to  ex- 
amine and  to  reject  every  decree  of  the  community, — the 
patricians  might  have  long  preserved  their  practical  power, 
just  because  they  had  at  the  right  time  abandoned  their 
claim  to  sole  legal  authority.  Itis^true  that  the  plebeians 
could  not  but  be  painfully  sepllble  of  their  political  dis- 
abilities; but  undoubt^|uRthe  first  instance  the  nobility 
had  not  much  to  fean^K  a  purely  political  opposition,  if 
it  understood  the  art  of  keeping  the  multitude,  which  de- 
sired nothing  but  equitable  administration  and  protection 
of  its  material  interests,  aloof  from  political  strife.  In  fac-i 
during  the  first  period  after  the  expulsion  of  the  kings  \t « 
meet  with  various  measures  which  were  intended,  or  at  nn  v 
rate  seem  to  have  been  intended,  to  gain  the  favour  of  the 
commons  for  the  government  of  the  nobility  especially  on 
economic  grounds.  The  port-dues  were  reduced ;  when  the 
price  of  grain  was  high,  large  quantities  of  corn  were  pur- 
chased on  account  of  the  state,  and  the  trade  in  salt  wai 
made  a  state-monopoly,  in  order  to  supply  the  citizens  with 
eorn  and  salt  at  reasonable  prices ;  lastly,  the  national  festi 
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val  was  prolonged  for  an  additional  day.  Of  the  same 
character  was  the  ordinance  which  we  have  already  meii« 
tioned  respecting  property  fines  (p.  327),  which  was  not 
merely  intended  in  general  to  set  limits  to  the  dangerous 
fining-prerogative  of  the  magistrates,  but  was  also,  in  a  sigi 
nificant  manner,  calculated  for  the  especial  protection  of  the 
man  of  small  means.  The  magistrate  was  prohibited  from 
fining  the  same  man  on  the  same  day  to  an  extent  beyond 
two  sheep  or  beyond  thirty  oxen,  without  granting  leave  to 
appeal ;  and  the  reason  of  these  singular  rates  can  only  per> 
haps  be  found  in  the  fact,  that  in  the  case  of  the  man  of 
small  means  possessing  only  a  few  sheep  a  different  maxi- 
mum appeared  necessary  from  that  fixed  for  the  wealthy 
proprietor  of  herds  of  oxen — a  considerate  regard  to  the 
wealth  or  poverty  of  the  person  fined,  from  which  modem 
legislators  might  take  a  lesson. 

But  these  regulations  were  merely  superficial ;  the  main 
current  flowed  in  the  opposite  direction.  With  the  change 
in  the  constitution  there  was  introduced  a  comprehensive 
revolution  in  the  financial  and  economic  relations  of  Rome. 
The  government  of  the  kings  had  probably  abstained  on 
principle  from  enhancing  the  power  of  capital,  and  had  pro- 
moted as  far  as  it  could  an  increase  in  the  number  of  farms. 
The  new  aristocratic  government,  again,  appears  to  have 
aimed  from  the  first  at  the  destruction  of  the  middle  classes, 
particularly  of  the  intermediate  and  smaller  holdings  of 
land,  and  at  the  development  of  a  domination  of  landed  and 
moneyed  lords  on  the  one  hand,  and  of  an  agricultural  pro- 
letariate on  the  other. 

The  reduction  of  the  port-dues,  although  upon  the  whole 
a  popular  measure,  chiefly  benefited  the  great 
trof  tb?^'  merchant.  But  a  much  gre£^;er  accession  to  the 
"^  power  of  capital  was  supplied  by  the  indirect 

system  cf  finance-administration.  It  is  difficult  to  say  what 
were  the  remote  causes  that  gave  rise  to  it :  but,  while  its 
origin  may  probably  be  referred  to  the  regal  period,  after 
the  introduction  of  the  consulate  the  importance  of  th« 
intervention  of  private  agency  must  have  been  greatly  lik 
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oreased,  partly  by  the  rapid  succession  of  magistrates  iB 
Rome,  partly  by  the  extension  of  the  financial  action  of  th^ 
treasury  to  such  matters  as  the  purchase  and  sale  of  grain 
and  salt ;  and  thus  the  foundation  must  have  been  laid  for 
ike  system  of  farming  the  finances,  the  development  of 
irhich  became  so  momentous  and  so  peniicious  for  the  Ro- 
man commonwealth.  The  state  gradually  put  all  its  indi 
rect  revenues  and  all  its  more  complicated  paj^ments  and 
transactions  into  the  hands  of  middlemen,  who  gave  or  re> 
ceived  a  round  sum  and  then  managed  the  matter  for  their 
own  benefit.  Of  course  only  considerable  capitalists  and, 
as  the  state  looked  strictly  to  tangible  security,  in  the  main 
only  large  landholders,  could  enter  into  such  engagements  : 
and  thus  there  grew  up  a  class  of  tax-iarmers  and  contract- 
ors, who,  in  the  rapid  growth  of  their  wealth,  in  their  power 
over  the  state  to  which  they  appeared  to  be  servants,  and  in 
the  absurd  and  sterile  basis  of  their  moneyed  dominion,  are 
completely  on  a  parallel  with  the  speculators  on  the  stock* 
exchange  of  the  present  day. 

The  new  aspect  assumed  by  the  administration  of  finance 
showed  itself  first  and  most  palpably  in  the 
treatment  of  the  public  lands,  which  tended 
almost  directly  to  accomplish  the  material  and  moral  anni- 
hilation of  the  middle  classes.  The  use  of  the  public  pas- 
ture and  of  the  state-domains  generally  was  from  its  very 
nature  a  privilege  of  burgesses ;  formal  law  excluded  the 
plebeian  from  the  joint  use  of  the  common  pasture.  As 
however,  apart  from  the  conversion  of  the  public  land  into 
private  property  or  its  assignation,  Roman  law  knew  v.o 
fixed  rights  of  usufruct  on  the  part  of  individual  burgesses 
to  be  respected  like  those  of  property,  it  depended  solely 
on  the  pleasure  of  the  king,  so  long  as  the  public  land  re 
mained  such,  to  grant  and  to  define  its  joint  enjoyment ; 
and  it  is  not  to  be  doubted  that  he  frequently  made  use  of 
his  right,  or  at  least  his  power,  as  to  this  matter  in  favour 
of  plebeians.  But  on  the  introduction  of  the  republic  the 
principle  was  again  strictly  insisted  on,  that  the  use  of  the 
eommon  pasture  belonged  in  law  merely  to  the  burgess  of 
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best  right,  or  in  other  words  to  the  patrician ;  and,  though 
the  senate  still  as  before  allowed  exceptions  in  fiivour  of  th« 
wealthy  plebeian  houses  represented  in  it,  the  small  plebeian 
landholders  and  the  day-labourers,  who  stood  most  in  need 
of  the  common  pasture,  had  its  joint  enjoyment  injuriously 
withheld  from  them.  Moreover  there  had  hiJierto  been 
paid  for  the  cattle  driv^en  out  on  the  commo.i  pasture  a 
grazing-taZy  which  was  moderate  enough  to  make  the  right 
of  using  that  pasture  still  be  regarded  as  a  privilege,  and 
yet  yielded  no  inconsiderable  revenue  to  the  public  purse. 
The  patrician  quaestors  were  now  remiss  and  indulgent  in 
levying  it,  and  gradually  allowed  it  to  fall  into  desuetude. 
Hitherto,  particularly  when  new  domains  were  acquired  by 
conquest,  allocations  of  land  had  been  regularly  arranged, 
in  which  all  the  poorer  burgesses  and  metoed  were  provided 
for ;  it  was  only  the  land  which  was  not  suitable  for  agricul- 
ture that  was  annexed  to  the  common  pasture.  The  ruling 
class  did  not  venture  wholly  to  give  up  such  assignations, 
and  still  less  to  propose  them  merely  in  favour  of  the  rich ; 
but  they  became  fewer  and  scantier,  and  were  replaced  by 
the  pernicious  system  of  occupation — ^that  is  to  say,  the 
cession  of  domain-lands,  not  in  property  or  under  formal 
lease  for  a  definite  term,  but  in  special  usufruct  until  furthei 
notice,  to  the  first  occupant  and  his  heirs-at-law,  so  that  the 
state  was  at  any  time  entitled  to  resume  them,  and  the 
occupier  had  to  pay  the  tenth  shea^  or  in  oil  and  wine  the 
fifth  part  of  the  produce,  to  the  exchequer.  This  was  sim- 
ply tlie  precarium  already  described  (p.  255)  applied  to  the 
state-domains,  and  may  have  been  already  in  use  as  to  the 
public  land  at  an  earlier  period  as  a  temporary  arrangement 
until  its  assignation  should  be  carried  out.  Now,  however, 
not  only  did  this  occupation-tenure  become  permanent^  but^ 
as  was  natural,  none  but  privileged  persons  or  their  favour- 
ites  participated,  and  the  tenth  and  fifth  were  oollected  with 
the  same  negligence  as  the  grazing-money.  A  threefold 
blow  was  thus  struck  at  the  intermediate  and  smaller  li^d 
holders :  they  were  deprived  of  the  common  usufructs  of 
burgesses ;  the  burden  of  taxation  was  increased  in  conse 
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quenoe  of  the  domain  revenues  no  longer  flowing  reguJarly 
into  the  public  chest;  and  those  land  allocations  wejrt 
■topped,  which  had  provided  a  constant  outlet  for  the  agrv 
cultural  proletariate  somewhat  as  a  great  and  well-regulated 
system  of  emigration  would  do  at  the  present  day.  Tc 
these  evils  was  added  the  farming  on  a  large  scisile^  M^hich 
was  probably  already  beginning  to  come  into  vogue,  dis- 
possessing the  small  agrarian  clients,  and  in  their  stead  cul- 
tivating the  estates  by  rural  slaves ;  a  blow  which  was  more 
difficult  to  avert  and  perhaps  more  pernicious  than  all  those 
political  usurpations  put  together.  The.  burdensome  and 
partly  unfortunate  wars,  and  the  exorbitant  taxes  and  task- 
works .  to  which  these  gave  rise,  filled  up  the  measure  of 
calamity,  so  as  either  to  deprive  the  possessor  directly  of 
his  &rm  and  to  make  him  the  bondsman  if  not  the  slave 
of  his  creditor-lord,  or  to  reduce  him  through  encumbrances 
practically  to  the  condition  of  a  temporary  lessee  of  his 
creditor.  The  capitalists,  to  whom  a  new  field  was  here 
opened  of  lucrative  speculation  unattended  by  trouble  or 
risk,  sometimes  augmented  in  this  way  their  landed  prop- 
erty ;  sometimes  they  lefl  to  the  farmer,  whose  person  and 
estate  the  law  of  debt  placed  in  their  hands,  nominal  pro- 
prietorship and  actual  possession.  The  latter  course  was 
probably  the  most  common  as  well  as  the  most  pernicious ; 
fbr  while  utter  ruin  might  thereby  be  averted  from  the  in- 
dividual, this  precarious  position  of  the  £irmer,  dependent 
at  all  times  on  the  mercy  of  his  creditoi-^-a  position  in 
which  he  knew  nothing  of  property  but  its  burdens — threats 
ened  to  demoralize  and  politically  to  annihilate  the  whole 
fiirmeiMslass.  The  intention  of  the  legislator,  when  instead 
of  mortgaging  he  prescribed  the  immediate  transfer  of  the 
property  to  the  creditor  with  a  view  to  prevent  insolvency 
and  to  devolve  the  burdens  of  the  state  on  the  real  holders 
of  the  soil  (p.  216),  was  evaded  by  the  rigorous  system  of 
personal  credit,  which  might  be  very  suitable  for  m'^rchanta, 
but  ruined  the  fai'mers.  The  free  divisibility  o/  the  soi^. 
always  involved  the  risk  of  an  insolvent  sgricultural  prolo 
tariate;  and  under  such  circumstances,  when  all  burdeni 
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were  increasing  and  all  means  of  deliverance  were  fore 
closed,  distress  and  despair  could  not  but  spread  with  fear* 
ful  rapidity  among  the  agricult  iral  middle  class. 

The  distinction  between  rich  and  poor,  which  arose  oul 
Relations  of  ^^  these  relations,  by  no  means  coincided  with 
Jjjjyg^j^  that  between  the  clans  and  the  plebeians.  If 
Siti?^**^  far  the  greater  part  of  the  patricians  \kere 
orden.  wealthy  landholders,  opulent  and  considerabk 

families  were,  of  course,  not  wanting  among  the  plebeians ; 
and  as  the  senate,  which  even  then  perhaps  consisted  in 
greater  part  of  plebtians,  had  assumed  the  superintendence 
of  the  finances  to  the  exclusion  even  of  the  patrician  magia 
trates,  it  was  natural  that  all  those  economic  advantages^ 
for  which  the  political  privileges  of  the  nobility  were  abused, 
should  go  to  the  benefit  of  the  wealthy  collectively ;  and 
the  pressure  fell  the  more  heavily  upon  the  commons,  since 
^hose  who  were  the  ablest  and  the  most  capable  of  re- 
sistance were  by  their  admission  to  the  senate  transferred 
from  the  class  of  the  oppressed  to  the  ranks  of  the  op- 
pressors. 

But  this  state  of  things  prevented  the  political  position 
of  the  aristocracy  from  being  permanently  tenable.  Had  it 
possessed  the  self-control  to  govern  justly  and  to  protect  the 
middle  class — as  individual  consuls  from  its  ranks  endeav- 
oured, but  from  the  reduced  position  of  the  magistracy 
were  unable  effectually  to  do — ^it  might  have  long  main- 
tained itself  in  sole  possession  of  the  offices  of  state.  Had 
it  been  willing  to  admit  the  wealthy  and  respectable  ple> 
beians  to  fiiU  equality  of  rights — possibly  by  connecting 
the  acquisition  of  the  patriciate  with  admission  into  the 
senat&^both  might  long  have  governed  and  speculated  with 
impunity.  But  neither  of  these  courses  was  adopted  ;  the 
narrowness  of  mind  and  shortsightedness,  which  are  the 
proper  and  inalienable  privileges  of  all  genuine  patrit  lmi> 
ism,  were  true  to  their  character  also  in  Rome,  and  rent  the 
powerful  commonwealth  asunder  in  useless,  aimless,  and  in* 
glorious  strife. 

The  immediate  crisis  however  proceeded  not  from  thoa« 
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to     who  felt  the  disabilities  of  their  oider,  but  from 


Mount  the  distress  of  the  farmers.    The  rectified  annals 

iia  place  the  political  revolution  in  the  year  244, 

tts.  4M.  the  social  in  the  years  259  and  260 ;  they  ocr* 
tainly  appear  to  have  been  close  upon  each  other,  but  tlie 
interval  was  probably  longer.  The  strict  enforcement  of 
the  law  of  debt— so  runs  the  story — excited  the  indignation 
of  the  farmers  at  large.  When  in  the  year  250 
the  levy  was  called  forth  for  a  dangerous  war, 
the  men  bound  to  serve  refused  to  obey  the  command ;  so 
what  the  consul  Publius  Servilius  suspended  for  a  time  the 
application  of  the  debtor-laws,  and  gave  orders  to  liberate 
the  persons  already  imprisoned  for  debt  as  well  as  prohibit- 
ed further  arrests.  The  farmers  took  their  places  in  the 
ranks  and  helped  to  secure  the  victory.  On  their  return 
from  the  field  of  battle  the  peace,  which  had  been  achieved 
by  their  exertions,  brought  back  their  prison  and  their 
chains :  with  merciless  rigour  the  second  consul,  Appius 
Claudius,  enforced  the  debtor-laws,  and  his  colleague,  to 
whom-  his  former  soldiers  appealed  for  aid,  dared  not  offer 
opposition.  It  seemed  as  if  collegiate  rule  had  been  intro- 
duced not  for  the  protection  of  the  people,  but  to  facilitate 
breach  of  &ath  and  despotism ;  they  endured,  however, 
what  could  not  be  changed.  But  when  in  the  following 
year  the  war  was  renewed,  the  word  of  the  consul  availed 
no  longer.  It  was  only  when  Manius  Valerius  was  nomi- 
nated dictator  that  the  farmers  submitted,  partly  from  their 
awe  of  the  higher  magisterial  authority,  partly  from  their 
otmfidence  in  his  friendly  feeling  to  the  popular  cause — for 
the  Valerii  were  one  of  those  old  patrician  clans  by  whom 
government  was  esteemed  a  privilege  and  an  honour,  not  9 
source  of  gain.  The  victory  was  again  with  the  Romau 
standards ;  but  when  the  victors  came  home  and  the  dictA 
tor  submitted  his  proposals  of  reform  to  the  senate,  they 
vrere  thwarted  by  its  obstinate  opposition.  The  army  still 
stood  in  its  array,  as  usual,  before  the  gates  of  the  city. 
When  the  news  arrived,  the  long  threatening  storm  bursi 
forth  ;  the  etj^t  de  corps  and  the  compact  military  orgaoi- 
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ntion  carried  even  the  timid  and  the  lidifierent  along  with 
the  movement  The  army  abandoned  its  general  and  itc 
encampment,  and  under  the  leadership  of  the  commanderf 
of  the  legions — ^the  military  tribunes,  who  were  at  least  iti 
great  part  plebeians — ^marched  in  martial  order  into  the 
district  of  Crustumeria  between  the  Tiber  and  the  Anio, 
^here  it  occupied  a  hill  and  threjitened  to  establish  in  thia 
most  fertile  part  of  the  Roman  territory  a  new  plebeian 
city.  This  secession  showed  in  a  palpable  manner  even  to 
the  m  >st  obstinate  of  the  oppressors  that  such  a  civil  war 
must  end  with  economic  ruin  to  themselves ;  and  the  senate 
gave  way.  The  dictator  negotiated  an  agreement ;  the  citi- 
zens returned  within  the  city  walls ;  unity  was  outwardly 
restored.  The  people  gave  Manius  Valerius  thenceforth  the 
name  of  ''the  great''  {maximus) — and  called  the  mount 
beyond  the  Anio  **  the  sacred  mount."  There  was  some* 
thing  mighty  and  elevating  in  such  a  revolution,  undertaken 
by  the  multitude  itself  without  definite  guidance  under 
generals  whom  accident  supplied,  and  accomplished  without 
bloodshed ;  and  with  pleasure  and  pride  the  citizens  re- 
called its  memory.  Its  consequences  were  felt  for  many 
centuries :  it  was  the  origin  of  Uie  tribunate  of  the  plebs. 

In  addition  to  temporary  enactments,  particularly  for 
Plebeian  tri-  remedying  the  most  urgent  distress  occasioned 
**ietSaa^  by  debt,  and  for  providing  for  a  number  of  the 
•ediiM.  rural   population   by   the  founding  of  various 

colonies,  the  dictator  carried  in  constitutional  form  a  law, 
which  he  moreover — doubtless  in  order  to  secure  amnesty 
to  the  bui*gesses  for  the  breach  of  their  military  oath— « 
caused  every  individual  member  of  the  community  to  swear 
to,  and  then  had  it  deposited  in  a  temple  under  the  charge 
and  custody  of  two  magistrates  specially  appointed  from 
the  plebs  for  the  purpose,  the  two ''  house-masters  ^'  (itedilti). 
This  law  placed  by  the  side  of  the  two  patrician  consult 
two  plebeian  tribunes,  who  were  to  be  elected  by  the  pie- 
■beians  assembled  in  curies.  The  power  of  the  tribunes  wai 
of  no  avail  in  opposition  to  the  military  imperium^  that  ia^ 
in  opposition  to  the  a^ithority  c  f  the  dictator  evei  ywherc 
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or  to  that  of  the  consuls  beyond  the  city ;  but  it  confronted, 
on  a  footing  of  independence  and  equality,  the  ordinary 
civil  powers  which  the  consuls  exercised.  There  was,  how* 
ever,  no  partition  of  powers.  The  tribunes  obtained  on  the 
one  hand  the  right  to  cancel  any  command  issued  by  a  ni»* 
gistrate,  by  which  the  burgess  whom  it  affected  considered 
himself  a^rrieved,  through  a  protest  duly  and  personally 
tendered  ;  and  on  the  other  hand  they  obtained  or  assumed 
the  prerogative  of  pronouncing  criminal  sentences  without 
limit  and  of  defending  them,  if  an  appeal  took  place,  before 
the  assembled  people.  To  these  Uiere  was  very  soon  at- 
tached the  further  prerogative  of  addressing  the  people  ir 
general  and  of  procuring  the  adoption  of  resolutions. 

The  power  of  the  tribunes  therefore  primarily  involved 
the  right  of  putting  a  stop  at  their  pleasiixe  to 
acts  of  administration  and  to  the  execution  of 
the  law,  of  enabling  a  person  bound  to  military  service  to 
withhold  himself  from  the  levy  with  impunity,  of  prevent- 
ing or  cancelling  the  arrest  of  the  condemned  debtor  or  his 
imprisonment  during  investigation,  and  other  powers  of  the 
same  sort.  That  this  legal  help  might  not  be  frustrated  by 
the  absence  of  the  helpers,  it  was  forther  ordained  that  the 
tribune  should  not  spend  a  night  out  of  the  city,  and  that 
his  door  must  stand  open  day  and  night.  The  tribunes 
however  could  not  prohibit  the  judge  from  pronouncing  his 
sentence,  the  senate  from  adopting  its  decree,  or  the  centu- 
ries from  giving  their  votes. 

In  virtue  of  their  judicial  office  they  could  by  their  me»- 
jorkAto-  sengers  summon  before  them  any  burgess,  even 
^^^^  the  consul  in  office,  arrest  him  if  he  should  re- 

Aise,  imprison  him  during  investigation  or  allow  him  to  find 
l)ail,  and  then  sentence  him  to  death  or  to  a  fine.  For  this 
purpose  the  two  plebeian  aedilesy  who  were  appointed  at 
the  same  time,  were  attached  to  the  tribunes  as  attendants 
and  assistants ;  as  were  also  the  ''  ten  men  for  lawsuits  *' 
{iudiees  decemniri,  afterwards  decemviri  litUme  iudicandis). 
The  jurisdiction  of  the  latter  is  not  known  ;  the  aediles  had 
judicial  powers  like  the  tribunes^  but  principally  in  ths 
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miBor  ca9»  that  migiit  be  settled  bv  fines.  If  an  wpp^ 
took  place  from  their  s-sntence,  it  was  directed  not  to  tht 
whole  bod  J  of  the  burgesses,  with  whkb  the  tribanes  vert 
sot  entitled  to  transact  busiDe^s^  but  to  the  whole  boir  of 
the  plebeians,  who  must  in  this  case  also  hare  mei  and 
hAve  Toted  by  curies.  This  soit  of  prooeedine  cenainiT 
■avoared  of  violence  rather  th^n  of  justieey  espeoallv  when 
H  wna  adopted  against  a  non-f»lebetan,  as  most  in  fiict  hava 
been  ordioarilj  the  ease.  It  was  not  to  be  recondled  eithtf 
with  the  letter  or  with  the  spirit  of  the  eonstitution,  that  a 
patrician  should  be  caDed  to  acoount  bj  anihorities 
presided  not  over  the  bod  v  of  bur^gesses,  but  over  an 
elation  formed  within  it,  and  that  he  should  be  compelled  to 
appeal  not  to  the  burgesses,  but  to  this  Terr  association. 
This  was  Ivnch  justice ;  but  it  was  carried  into  efiect,  and 
there  was  at  least  an  aidearonr  to  clothe  it  in  the  Ibrms  of 
law. 

Hiis  new  jurisdiction  of  the  tribunes  and  aediles;,  and 
the  appellate  decisions  of  the  plebeian  assembly  theoee 
arising,  were  meant  bevond  doubt  to  be  as  much  goTeraed 
br  the  laws  as  the  jurisdiction  of  the  coosuls  and  quaest<.»ra 
and  the  judgments  of  the  centuries  on  appeal.  But  the  legal 
c«^»nreptions  of  crime  committed  against  the  community 
(p.  204),  and  of  ofiences  against  order  (p.  205),  were  thenv 
selves  so  little  fixed,  and  their  statutory  definition  so  dlflficull 
and  indeed  impossible,  that  the  administration  of  justice 
under  these  categories  from  its  very  nature  bore  almost 
inevitably  the  stamp  of  arbitrariness.  And  at  this  epoch, 
when  the  Tery  idea  of  right  had  become  obacured  amidst 
the  stmsgles  of  the  orders,  and  when  the  legal  party-lead- 
ers on  both  aides  were  fiimished  with  co-ordinate  juriadio* 
tion,  that  joriadiction  most  hare  more  and  more  approxi- 
mated  to  a  mere  arbitrary  police.  It  afiecied  more  espe* 
cially  the  magistrate.  By  right  the  magistr^e,  aecordii^ 
to  Roman  8tate>law,  so  long  as  he  was  in  office,  was  amena^ 
ble  to  no  jurisdiction  at  all,  and  eyen  after  demitting  hk 
office  he  was  not  responsible  for  acts  done  within  his  proper 
province  aa  a  magistrate ;  eren  on  the  int«t)duction  of  tht 
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pravocatio  there  had  been  no  attempt  to  depart  from  :iies6 
principles  (p.  326).  But  now  the  tribunician  jurisdi^tioc 
became  practically  a  control  exercised  over  every  nagis* 
trate,  sometimes  immediately,  sometimes  in  the  sequel^  an<f 
B  control  the  more  oppressive  that  neither  the  crime  nor  ita 
punishment  was  formally  defined  by  law.  In  reality,  by 
means  of  the  co-ordinate  jurisdiction  of  the  tribimes  and 
Consuls,  the  estates,  limbs,  and  lives  of  the  burgesses  were 
abandoned  to  the  pleasure  or  caprice  of  party-assemblies. 
With  this  co-ordinate  jurisdiction  there  was  further 
associated  a  co-ordinate  right  of  initiating  legis- 
lation. As  the  tribunes  had  to  address  the  peo- 
ple in  defending  their  sentences  in  cases  of  penal  procedure, 
it  was  natural  that  they  should  come  to  hold  assemblies  of 
the  people  for  other  purposes  also  and  that  they  should 
address  the  people  or  allow  others  to  address  it ;  a  right 
that  was  specially  guaranteed  by  the  Icilian  law 
(262),  which  threatened  with  severe  punishment 
any  one  who  should  interrupt  the  tribune  while  speaking, 
or  should  bid  the  assembly  disperse.  It  is  evident  that 
under  such  circumstances  the  tribune  could  not  well  be  pre- 
vented from  taking  a  vote  on  other  proposals  as  well  as  on. 
the  confirmation  of  his  sentences.  Sudi  "  resolves  of  the 
multitude"  {pkbi  scita)  were  not  indeed  strictly  valid  de- 
crees of  the  people;  on  the  contrary,  they  were  at  first 
little  more  than  aire  the  resolutions  of  our  modern  public 
meetings ;  but  as  the  distinction  between  the  comitia  of  the 
people  and  the  councils  of  the  multitude  was  of  a  formal 
nature  rather  than  aught  else,  the  validity  of  these  resolves 
■8  autonomic  determinations  of  the  community  was  at  onoe 
asserted  at  least  on  the  part  of  the  plebeians,  and  the  Icilian 
law  for  instance  was  immediately  carried  in  this  way. 

Thus  were^  the  tribunes  of  the  people  appointed  as  a 
shield  and  protection  for  individuals,  and  as  leadera  and 
managers  for  the  collective  body,  provided  with  unlimited 
judicial  power  in.criminal  proceedings  that  in  this  way  they 
might  add  emphasis  to  their  command,  and  lastly  even  pro 
Bounced  to  be  in  their  persons  inviolable  {sacrasaneti).     The 
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people  man  by  man  swore  for  themselves  and  their  ehildree 
to  defend  the  tribunes ;  and  whoever  laid  hands  upon  them 
was  regarded  not  merely  as  forfeited  to  the  vengeance  of 
the  gods,  but  also  as  outlawed  and  proscribed  among  men.  V 

The  tribunes  of  tbe  multitude  (trihuni  plebis)  arose  oil    V^ 
Beiation  of      o£  the  military  tribunes  and  derived  from  ILeiu 
8th?SS-      ^^^^  name;   but  odnstitutionally  they  had  no 
"^  further  relation  to  them.     On  the  contrary,  in 

respect  of  powers  the  tribunes  of  the  plel^  stood  on  ai^vel 
with  the  consuls.  The  appeal  from  the  consul  to  the  tri* 
bune,  and  the  tribune's  right  of  intercession  in  opposition 
to  the  consul,  were  precisely  of  the  same  nature  with  the 
appeal  from  consul  to  consul  ^nd-the  intercession  of  the 
one  consul  in  opposition  to  the  other ;  and  both  cases  were 
simply  applications  of  the  generu  principle  of  law  that, 
where  two  equal  authorities  differ,  the  veto  prevails  over 
the  command.  Moreover  the  original  number  (which  in- 
deed was  soon  augmented),  the  annual  duration  of  the 
magistracy,  which  in  the  case  of  the  tribunes  changed  its 
occupants  on  the  lOth  of  December,  and  their  irremoveable 
tenure  of  office,  were  common  to  the  tribunes  and  the  coi^ 
suls.  They  shared  also  the  peculiar  collegiate  arrangement^ 
which  placed  the  full  powers  of  the  office  in  the  hands  of 
each  individual  consul"  and  of  each  individual  tribune,  and, 
when  collisions;  occurred'  within  the  college,  did  not  count 
the  votes,  but  gave  the  Nay  precedence  over  the  Yea ;  for 
which  reason,  when  a  tribune  forbade,  the  vote  of  the  indi- 
vidual was  sufficient  notwithstanding  the  opposition  of  his 
aolleagues,  while  on  the  other  hand  when  he  brought  an 
ACCQsation  he  could  be  thwarted  by  any  one  of  those  col* 
leagues.  Both  consuls  and  tribunes  had  full  and  co-ordinate 
criminal  jurisdiction ;  and  in  its  exercise,  as  the  two  quaea^ 
tors  were  attached  to  the  former,  the  two  aediles  were  as90> 
dated  with  the  latter.*    The  consuls  were  necessarily  }>» 

*  That  the  plebeian  aediles  were  foimed  afUr  the  model  of  the  p^ 
tridan  quaestors  iu  the  same  way  as  the  plebeian  tribunes  after  the  mo- 
del of  the  patrician  consnlSi  is  evident  both  as  regards  their  criminal 
fnncUons  (in  which  the  distinotion  between  the  two  magistrades  seems  If 
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tricians,  the  tribunes  necessarily  plebeians.  The  former 
had  the  ampler  power,  the  latter  the  more  unlim:  ied,  for 
the  consul  submitted  to  the  prohibition  and  the  ju  igment 
of  the  tribunes,  but  the  tribune  did  not  submit  hiir.8elf  tc 
the  consul.  Thus  the  tribunioian  power  was  a  copy  of  the 
aor^iular ;  but  it  was  none  the  less  a  contrast  to  it.  The 
power  of  the  consuls  was  essentially  positive,  that  of  the 
tribunes  essentially  negative.  Therefore  the  consuls  alone 
were  magistrates  of  the  Roman  people,  not  the  tribunes ; 
for  the  former  were  elected  by  the  whole  burgesses,  the 
latter  only  by  the  plebeian  association.  In  token  of  this 
the  consul  appeared  in  public  with  the  apparel  and  retinue 
pertaining  to  state-officials ;  the  tribune  sat  on  a  stool  in- 
stead of  the  **  chariot  seat,**  and  wanted  the  official  attend* 
ants,  the  purple  border,  and  generally  all  the  insignia  of 
magistracy:  even  in  the  senate  the  tribune  had  neither 
presidency  nor  seat.  Thus  in  this  remarkable  institution 
absolute  prohibition  was  in  the  most  stern  and  abrupt  fash- 
ion opposed  tx)  absolute  command ;  the  quarrel  was  settled 
by  legally  recognizing  and  regulating  the  discord  between 
rich  and  poor. 

But  what  was  gained  by  a  measure  which  broke  up  the 

unity  of  the  state ;  which  subjected  the  magi»> 
Taiue  of  the     trates  to  a  controlling  authority  unsteady  in  its 

action  and  dependent  on  all  the  passions  of  the 
moment ;  which  in  the  hour  of  peril  might  have  brought 
the  administration  to  a  dead-lock  at  the  bidding  of  any  one 

bavekininthdr  tendeDoles  only,  not  in  theh* powers)  and  as  regards  their 
ebargc  of  the  archives.  The  temple  of  Ceres  was  to  the  aediles  what  the 
temi4e  of  Saturn  was  to  the  qaiiestors,  and  from  the  former  they  deriv. 
eil  thdr  name.  Significant  in  this  respect  is  the  enactment  of  the  law 
i»f  805  (Lit.  iiL  66),  that  the  decrees  of  the  senate  should  be  deHvered 
9ier  to  the  aediles  there  (p.  816),  whereas,  as  is  well  known,  according 
to  the  ancient--and,  afW  the  settlement  of  the  straggles  between  the 
onlers,  exclusivelj  retained  —  practice  those  decrees  were  committed  to 
the  quaestors  for  preservation  in  the  temple  of  Saturn.  That  the  plebi 
also  for  a  time  had  a  chest  of  its  own,  and  that  the  aediles  managed  H| 
m  possible  and,  from  the  way  in  iihich  the  latter  dealt  with  the  tmil  Iw 
paid  to  them,  even  probable ;  but  it  cannot  bo  certainly  proved. 
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of  the  opposition  chiefs  elevated  to  the  rival  throne ;  and 
which,  by  investing  all  the  magistrates  with  co-ordinata 
jurisdiction  in  the  administration  of  criminal  law,  as  ii 
were  formally  transferred  that  administration  from  the 
domain  of  law  to  that  of  politics  and  corrupted  it  for  all 
time  coming  1  It  is  true  indeed  that  the  tribunate,  if  il 
did  not  directly  contribute  to  the  political  equalization  ol 
the  orders,  served  as  a  powerful  weapon  in  the  hands  of 
the  plebeians  when  these  soon  afterwards  desired  admi» 
sion  to  the  offices  of  state.  But  this  was  not  the  real  de^ 
sign  of  the  tribunate  It  was  a  concession  wrung  not  from 
the  politically  privileged  order,  but  from  the  rich  landlords 
and  capitalists ;  it  was  designed  to  ensure  to  the  commons 
equitable  administration  of  law,  and  to  promote  a  more 
judicious  administration  of  finance.  This  design  it  did  not, 
and  could  not,  fulfil.  The  tribune  might  put  a  stop  to  par- 
ticular iniquities,  to  individual  instances  of  crying  hard« 
ship  ;  but  the  fault  lay  not  in  the  un£iir  working  of  a  right- 
eous law,  but  in  a  law  which  was  itself  unrighteous,  and 
how  could  the  tribune  regularly  obstruct  the  ordinary 
course  of  justice  ?  Could  he  have  done  so,  it  would  have 
served  little  to  remedy  the  evil,  unless  the  sources  of  im- 
poverishment were  stopped  —  the  perverse  taxation,  the 
wretched  system  of  credit,  and  the  pernicious  occupation 
of  the  domain-lands.  But  such  measures  were  not  at- 
tempted, evidently  because  the  wealthy  plebeians  them- 
selves had  no  less  interest  in  these  abuses  than  the  patri- 
cians. So  this  singular  magistracy  was  instituted,  which 
presented  to  the  commons  an  obvious  and  r/ailable  aid^ 
and  yet  could  not  possibly  carry  out  the  necessary  eco-^ 
nomic  reform.  It  was  no  proof  of  political  wisdom,  but  a 
wretched  compromise  between  the  wealthy  aristocracy  and 
the  leaderless  multitude.  It  has  been  affirmed  that  \h» 
tribunate  of  the  people  preserved  Rome  from  tyranny.- 
Were  it  true,  it  would  be  of  little  moment :  a  change  ic 
the  form  of  the  state  is  not  in  itself  an  evil  for  a  people ; 
on  the  contrary,  it  was  a  misfoi  tune  for  the  Romans  that 
monarchy  was  introduced  too  late,  after  the  physical  ard 
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mental  energies  of  the  nation  were  exhausted.  But  the 
assertion  is  not  even  correct ;  as  is  shown  by  the  circuin« 
stance  that  the  Italian  states  remained  as  regularly  free 
from  tyrants  as  the  Hellenic  states  regularly  w:tnes&ed 
their  rise.  The  reason  lies  simply  in  the  fact  that  tyranny 
la  everywhere  the  result  of  universal  suffrag^and  that  tr  e 
llalians  excluded  the  burgesses  who  had  no  land  from  their 
public  assemblies  longer  than  the  Greeks  did  :  when  Rome 
departed  from  this  course,  monarchy  did  not  fail  to  emerge, 
and  was  in  fact  associated  with  this  very  tribunician  office. 
That  the  tribunate  had  its  use,  in  pointing  out  legitimate 
paths  of  opposition  and  averting  many  a  wrong,  no  one 
will  fail  to  acknowledge;  but  it  is  equally  evident  that^ 
where  it  did  prove  useful,  it  was  employed  for  very  differ- 
ent objects  from  those  for  which  it  had  been  established. 
The  bold  experiment  of  allowing  the  leaders  of  the  oppo- 
sition a  constitutional  veto,  and  of  investing  them  with 
power  to  assert  it  regardless  of  the  consequences,  proved 
to  be  an  expedient  by  which  the  state  was  politically  un- 
hinged ;  and  social  evils  were  prolonged  by  the  application 
of  useless  palliatives. 

Now  that  civil  war  was  organized,  it  pursued  its  course. 
Further  dia-  ^^^  parties  stood  face  to  face  as  if  drawn  up  for 
^'^'^^^^  battle,  each  under  its  leaders.  Restriction  of 
the  consular  and  extension  of  the  tribunician  power  were 
the  objects  contended  for  on  the  one  side ;  the  annihilation 
of  the  tribunate  was  sought  on  the  other.  Lpgal  impunity 
secured  for  insubordincation,  refusal  to  enter  the  ranks  for 
the  defence  of  the  land,  impeachments  involving  fines  and 
penalties  directed  specially  against  magistrates  who  had 
violated  the  rights  of  the  commons  or  who  had  simply  pro 
voked  their  displeasure,  were  the  weapons  of  the  plebeians  \ 
and  to  these  the  patricians  opposed  violence,  concert  with 
the  public  foes,  and  occasionally  also  the  dagger  of  the  a^* 
Bassin.  Hand-to-hand  conflicts  took  place  in  the  streets, 
and  on  both  sides  the  sacrcdness  of  the  magistrate's  person 
was  violated.  Many  families  of  burgesses  are  said  to  aave 
migrated,  an^l  ^o  fiave  sought  more  peaceful  abodtis  in  neigh* 
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bouricg  communities ;  and  we  may  well  believe  it.  The 
Btrong  patriotism  of  the  people  is  obvious  from  the  fiiot 
not  that  they  adopted  this  constitution,  but  that  they  en 
dured  it,  and  that  the  community,  notwithstanding  the  moM 
rchement  convulsions,  still  held  together. 

The  best-kn^wn  incident  in  these  conflicts  of  the  orden 
^  ^  ,  is  the  history  of  Gains  Mardus,  a  brave  aristo* 

crat,  who  derived  his  surname  from  the  storm- 
ing of  Corioli.  Indignant  at  the  refusal  of  the  centuries  to 
entrust  to  him  the  consulate  in  the  year  268,  he 
is  reported  to  have  proposed,  according  to  one 
version,  the  suspension  of  the  sales  of  corn  from  the  state- 
stores,  till  the  hungry  people  should  give  up  the  tribunate ; 
according  to  another  version,  the  direct  abolition  of  the 
tribunate  itself.  Impeached  by  the  tribunes  so  that  his  life 
was  in  peril,  it  is  said  that  he  left  the  city,  but  only  to  re- 
turn at  the  head  of  a  Volacian  army  ;  that  when  he  was  on 
the  point  of  conquering  the  city  of  his  &ther8  for  the  pub- 
lic foe,  the  earnest  appeal  of  his  mother  touched  his  con- 
science;  and  that  thus  he  expiated  his  first  treason  by  a 
second,  and  both  by  death.  How  much  of  this  is  true 
cannot  be  determined ;  but  the  story,  over  which  the  naSve 
misrepresentations  of  the  Roman  annalists  have  shed  a 
patriotic  glory,  affords  a  glimpse  of  the  deep  moral  and 
political  disgrace  of  these  conflicts  between  the  orders. 
Of  a  similar  stamp  was  the  surprise  of  the  Capitol  by  a 
band  of  political  refugees,  led  by  a  Sabine  chief,  Appius 
Herdonius,  in  the  year  294;  they  summoned 
the  slaves  to  arms,  and  it  was  only  after  a  vio^ 
lent  conflict,  and  by  the  aid  of  the  Tusculans  who  hastened 
to  render  help,  that  the  Roman  burgess-force  overcame  the 
Gatilinarian  band.  The  same  character  of  &natical  exa» 
peration  marks  other  events  of  this  epoch,  the  historical 
aigniflcance  of  which  can  no  longer  be  apprehended  in  the 
lyiKig  family  narratives ;  such  as  the  predominance  of  the 
Fabian  clan  which  furnished  one  of  the  two  consuls  from 
^^  269  to  276,  and  the  reaction  against  it,  the  emi 

'  gration  of  the  Fabii  from  Rome,  and  their  aon^ 
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«7.  hilation  by  the  Etruscans  on  the  Cremera  (277). 

ft  was  pel  haps  in  connection  with  this  quarrel  that  the  right 
hitherto  belonging  to  the  magistrate  of  proposing  his  sue* 
cessor  was  dropped,  at  least  as  regarded  the  one  consul 
^j^  (about  273).    Still  more  odious  was  the  murdor 

of  the  tribune  oi  the  people,  Gnaeus  Genucius, 
who  had  ventured  to  call  two  consulars  to  aocouv*,  ar.r!  v'^n 
on  the  morning  of  the  day  fixed  for  the  imptachmtnt  wjih 
748.  found  dead  in  his  bed  (281).     The  immediate 

effect  of  this  misdeed  was  the  Publilian  lav? 
*n.  (283),  one  of  the  most  momentous  in  its  con 

sequences  with  which  Roman  history  has  to  deal.  Two  of 
the  most  important  arrangements — the  introduction  of  the 
plebeian  assembly  of  tribes,  and  the  placing  of  the  /j/Mi- 
sdtum  on  a  level,  although  c^i.^Vl". n  \  vith  the  for'nai 
law  sanctioned  by  the  whole  com  muni tv- --.ire  to  bo  r'v 
ferred,  the  former  certainly,  ih*.-  latter  probacy,  t«>  ihfi 
proposal  of  Volero  Publittus  ♦he  tribin.^  ui  iho  p«n;ple  iu 
283.  The  pl^  had  latherto  adopted  its  reso- 
lutions by  curies ;  accordingly  in  these  its  sepa> 
rate  assemblies  the  voting  had  been  by  mere  numbers 
without  distinction  of  estate  or  freehold  property,  and,  in 
consequence  of  the  concert  among  clansmen  implied  in  the 
very  nature  of  the  curial  assembly,  tlio  cliciits  of  tin-  ^^^rcat 
patrician  families  had  voted  together  ii<  tl^'  as^:-.  (nbly  ot' 
the  plebeians.  Both  of  these  circuits Rtuiicej*  i>;j'J  ^".'.<-ii  »lie 
nobility  various  opportunities  of  c\«  rcisiiig  intiuence  on 
that  assembly,  and  especially  of  managing  the  election  of 
tribunes  according  to  their  views;  and  both  were  hence- 
forth done  away  by  means  of  the  new  method  of  voting 
according  to  tribes.  Of  these,  four  had  been  formed  under 
the  Servian  constitution  for  the  purposes  of  the  levy,  em- 
bracing town  and  country  alike  (p.  136) ;  subsequently— 
perhaps  in  the  year  259 — the  Roman  territory 
had  been  divided  into  twenty  districts,  of  which 
the  first  four  were  the  ancient  wards  now  restricted  to  the 
city  and  its  immediate  environs,  while  the  other  sixteen 
were  formed  out  of  the  rural  territory  on  the  basis  of  the 
16 
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clan-cantons  of  the  earliest  Roman  don\ain  (p.  63).  To 
these  was  added — ^probably  only  in  consequence  of  the 
Publilian  law,  and  with  a  view  to  bring  about  the  inequal 
Ity,  which  was  desirable  for  voting  purposes,  in  the  U)tal 
number  of  the  divisions — 2iS  a  twenty-first  tribe  the  Qua- 
tumiuian,  which  derived  its  name  from  the  place  where  tlia 
p'.ebs  had  constituted  itself  as  such  and  had  established  the 
tribunate  (p.  852) ;  and  thenceforth  the  special  assemblies 
of  the  plebs  took  place,  not  by  curies,  but  by  tribes.  In 
these  divisions,  which  were  based  throughout  on  the  po* 
session  of  land,  the  voters  were  exclusively  freeholders: 
but  they  voted  without  distinction  as  to  the  size  of  their 
possession,  and  just  as  they  dwelt  together  in  villages  and 
hamlets.  Consequently,  this  assembly  of  the  tribes,  which 
otherwise  was  externidly  modelled  on  that  of  the  curies, 
wits  In  reality  an  assembly  of  the  independent  middle  class, 
from  which,  on  the  one  hand,  the  great  majority  of  freed- 
men  and  clients  were  excluded  as  not  being  freeholders, 
and  in  which,  on  the  other  hand,  the  larger  landholders  had 
no  such  preponderance  as  in  the  centuries.  This  *'  meeting 
of  the  multitude  "  {concilium  plebis)  was  even  less  a  gen- 
eral assembly  of  the  burgesses  than  the  plebeian  assembly 
by  curies  had  been,  for  it  not  only,  like  the  latter,  excluded 
all  the  patricians,  but  also  the  plebeians  who  had  no  land  ; 
hnt  the  multitude  \fi»&  powerful  enough  to  carry  the  point 
that  its  decree  should  have  equal  legal  validity  with  that 
adopted  by  the  centuries,  in  the  event  of  its  having  been 
previously  approved  by  the  whole  senate.  That  this  last 
regulation  had  the  force  of  established  law  before  the  issu* 
\\\'^  of  the  T\^<  Iv"  JV.t.ic*?,  Is  certain  ;  whether  it  was  direct- 
\v  mtioduct'^  (m  o^'ca.siun  of  the  Publilian  phhiscttumj  oi 
V.':  til  r  itIi--»  -In^.rly  been  called  into  existence  by  son)*-. 
other — now  forgotten — enactment,  and  was  only  applied  to 
the  Publilian  plebisciium,  cannot  be  any  longer  ascertained 
In  like  manner  it  remains  uncertain  whether  the  number  of 
tribunes  was  raised  b}*  this  law  from  two  to  five,  or  whether 
that  increase  had  taken  place  previouily. 

More  sagacious  in  plan  than  all  these  party  stepa  wai 
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AKTarian        ^^^  attempt  of  Spuiius  Cassius  to  break  down 
^^^  the  financial  omnipotence  of  the  rich,  and  so  to 

<J^^  put  a  stop  to  the  truer  source  of  the  evil.  H€ 
was  a  patrician,  and  none  in  his  order  surpassed  him  in 
rank  and  renown.  After  two  triumphs,  in  his  third  orn« 
sulate  (268),  he  submitted  to  the  burgesses  a 
proposal  to  have  the  public  domain  measured 
and  to  lease  part  of  it  for  the  benefit  of  the  public  treasury 
while  a  further  portion  was  to  be  distributed  among  the  n» 
eessitous.  In  o^her  words,  he  attempted  to  wrest  the  con- 
trol of  the  public  lands  from  the  senate,  and,  with  the  sup* 
port  of  the  burgesses,  to  put  an  end  to  the  selfish  system 
of  occupation.  He  probably  imagined  that  his  persona] 
distinction,  and  the  equity  and  wisdom  of  the  measure, 
might  carry  it  even  amidst  that  sfSrmy  sea  of  passion  and 
of  weakness.  But  he  was  mistaken.  The  nobles  rose  as 
one  man ;  the  rich  plebeians  took  part  with  them ;  the  com- 
mons were  dissatisfied  because  Spurius  Cassius  desired,  in 
accordance  with  federal  rights  and  equity,  to  give  to  the 
Latin  confederates  their  share  in  the  assignation.  Cassius 
had  to  die.  There  is  some  truth  in  the  charge  that  he  had 
usurped  regal  power,  for  he  had  indeed  endeavoured  like 
the  kings  to  protect  the  free  commons  against  his  s^vrn 
order.  His  law  was  buried  along  with  him  ;  but  its  spec- 
tre thenceforward  incessantly  haunted  the  eyes  of  the  rich, 
and  again  and  again  it  rose  from  the  tomb  against  them, 
until  amidst  the  conflicts  to  which  it  led  the  commonwealth 
perished. 

A  further  attempt  was  made  to  get  rid  of  the  tribunician 

power  by  securing  to  the  plebeians  equality  of 

rights  m  a  more  regular  and  more  effectual  way« 

The  tribune  of  the  people,  Gaius  Terentilius   Arsa,  pro- 

posed  in  292  the  nomination  of  a  commission 

402. 

of  five  men  to  prepare  a  general  code  of  law  by 
which  the  consuls  should  in  future  be  bound  in  exercising 
their  judicial  powers.  But  the  senate  refiised  to  sanction 
this  proposal,  and  ten  years  elapsed  ere  it  was  carried  into 
effect — ^years  of  vehement  strife  between  the  orders,  and 
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variously  agitated  moreover  by  \rars  and  internal  troublcflL 
With  equal  obstinacy  the  party  of  the  nobles  hindered  the 
concession  of  the  law  in  the  senate,  and  the  plebs  nomi- 
nated again  and  again  the  same  men  as  tribunes.  Attempt! 
were  made  to  obviate  the  attack  by  other  conoessionR.  Id 
the  year  297  an  increase  of  the  tribunes  fir<»m 
five  to  ten  was  sanctioned — ^a  very  dubious  gain ; 
and  in  the  followitg  year,  by  an  Icilian  plehUciium  which 
was  admitted  among  the  sworn  privileges  of  the  plebs,  the 
Aventine,  which  had  hitherto  been  a  temple-grove  and  un- 
inhabited, was  distributed  among  the  poorer  burgesses  as 
sites  for  buildings  in  heritable  occupancy.  The  plebs  took 
what  was  offered  to  them,  but  never  ceased  to  insist  in  their 
demand  for  a  legal  code.  At  length,  in  the  year 
300,  a  compromise  was  effected ;  the  senate  in 
substance  gave  way.  The  preparation  of  a  legal  code  was 
resolved  upon ;  for  that  purpose,  as  an  extraordinary  mea»> 
ure,  the  centuries  were  to  choose  ten  men  who  were  at  the 
same  time  to  act  as  supreme  magistrates  in  room  of  the 
consuls  (decemviri  consulari  imperio  Ugibus  scribundis),  and 
to  this  office  not  merely  patricianH,  but  plebeians  also  might 
be  elected.  These  were  here  for  the  first  time  designated  as 
eligible,  though  only  for  an  extraordinary  office.  This  was 
a  great  step  in  the  progress  towards  full  political  equality  ; 
and  it  was  not  too  dearly  purchased,  when  the  tribunate  of 
the  people  as  well  as  the  right  of  appeal  were  suspended 
while  the  decemvirate  lasted,  and  the  decemvirs  were  sim- 
ply bound  not  to  infringe  the  sworn  liberties  of  the  plebs. 
Previously  however  an  embassy  was  sent  to  Greece  to 
bring  home  the  laws  of  Solon  and  other  Greek  laws ;  and 
it  was  only  on  its  return  that  the  decemvirs  were  chosen 
for  the  year  303.  Although  they  were  at  lib- 
erty to  elect  plebeians,  the  choice  fell  on  patri- 
cians alone — so  powerful  was  the  nobility  stiil — and  it  was 
only  when  the  first  commission  did  not  finish  its  business 
and  a  second  election  became  necessary  for  304, 
that  some  plebeians  were  chosen — the  first  noi^ 
patrician  magistrates  that  the  Roman  community. -had. 
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Taking  a  connected  view  of  these  measures,  we  cac 
scarcely  attribute  to  them  any  ether  design  than  that  of 
wbstituting  for  tribunlcian  intercession  a  limitation  of  tho 
consular  powers  by  written  law.  On  both  sides  there  mu^t 
have  been  a  conviction  that  things  could  not  remain  as  the^ 
veie,  and  the  perpetuation  of  anarchy,  while  it  ruined  tht 
commonwealth,  was  in  reality  of  no  benefit  to  any  one; 
Sensible  people  could  not  but  discern  that  the  interference 
of  the  tribunes  in  administration  and  their  action  as  pros^ 
cutOTS  had  an  absolutely  pernicious  effect;  and  the  only 
real  gain  which  the  tribunate  brought  to  the  plebeians  was 
the  protection  which  it  afforded  against  a  partial  adminis- 
tration  of  justice,  by  operating  as  a  sort  of  court  of  cassa- 
tion to  check  the  caprice  of  the  magistrate.  Beyond  doubt, 
when  the  plebeians  desired  a  written  code,  the  patricians  re- 
plied that  in  that  event  the  legal  protection  of  tribunes 
would  be  superfluous ;  and  upon  this  there  appears  to  have 
been  concession  by  both  sides.  It  is  not  clear — and  per- 
haps no  definite  arrangement  was  entered  into  on  the  point 
*— what  was  to  be  done  after  the  preparation  of  the  code 
was  completed  ;  the  promise  given  to  the  plebs,  that  their 
liberties  were  not  to  be  touched,  may  certainly  bear  merely 
the  meaning  that  the  tribunate  of  the  people  and  the  otlifer 
leading  plebeian  institutions  were  not  to  be  abolished  by 
the  impending  codification,  as  in  fact  was  not  the  case; 
but  this  is  very  compatible  with  the  intention  that  the  de- 
cemvirs should  on  their  retiring  propose  to  the  people 
to  abandon  the  tribunician  power  and  to  leave  themselves 
m  the  hands  of  the  consuls,  whose  sentences  would  no  lon> 
ger  rest  upon  their  arbitrary  pleasure,  but  on  the  written 
law. 

The  plan,  if  it  should  stand,  was  a  wise  one ;  all  d» 
liMritUtioii  pended  on  whether  men's  minds  exasperated  on 
^^y^  either  nde  with  passion  would  accept  that  peaoe- 

UhhsB.  fui   adjustment.      The  decemvirs  of  the  year 

«ei  303  submitted  their  law  to  the  people,  and  it 

was  confirmed  by  them,  engraven  on  ten  tablet 
of  copper,  and  aflixed  in  the  Forum  to  the  rostra  in  fron? 
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of  tho  senate-house.    But  as  a  supplement  appeared  nece» 
sary,  deocmvirs  were  again  nominated  in  the 
year  804,  who  added  two  more  tables.    Thus 
originated  the  first  and  only  Roman  code,  the  law  of  Iho 
Twelve  Tables.     It  proceeded  from  a  compromise  between 
p'\rti6s,  and  for  that  very  reason  oould  not  well  include  any 
changes  of  the  existing  law  more  comprehensive  than  mere 
regulations  of  police  or  enactments  adapted  to  existing  cir« 
cunistances.    Even  in  the  system  of  credit  no  further  alle- 
viation was  introduced  than  the  establishment  of  a — pi*oba- 
bly  low — maximum  of  interest  (10  per  cent.)  and  the  threat- 
ening of   heavy  penalties  against  the   usurer — penalties, 
characteristically   enough,  far  heavier  than  those  of  the 
thief;  the  harsh  procedure  in  actions  of  debt  remained  at 
least  in  its  leading  features  unaltered.    Still  less,  as  may 
easily  be  conceived,  were  changes  contemplated  in  the  rights 
of  the  orders.     On  the  contrary  the  legal  distinction  be- 
tween freeholders  and  non-freeholders,  and  the  invalidity  of 
marriage  between  patricians  and  plebeians,  were  confirmed 
anew  in  the  law  of  the  city.     In  like  manner,  with  a  view 
to  restrict  the  caprice  of  the  magistrate  and  to  protect  the 
burgess,  it  was  expressly  enacted  that  the  later  law  should 
uniformly  have  precedence  over  the  earlier,  and  that  no  de- 
cree of  the  people  should  be  issued  against  a  single  bur- 
gess.   The  most  remarkable  feature  was  the  exclusion  of  an 
appeal  to  the  comitia  tribula  in  capital  causes,  while  the 
privilege  of  appeal  to  the  centuries  was  guaranteed  y  which 
is  perhaps  to  be  explained  by  the  circumstance  that  the 
penal  jurisdiction  was  in  £ict  usurped  by  the  plebs  and  its 
presidents  (p.  358),  and  the  decemvirs  thought  that,  with 
out  injuring  its  sworn  liberties,  they  might  do  away  at  least 
with  the  worst  case  of  this  sort,  the  tribunic«an  capitri 
process.    The  real  political  signiiicance  of  the  measure  r» 
sided  far  less  in  the  contents  of  the  legislation  than  in  the 
formal  obligation  now  laid  upon  the  consuls  to  administer 
justice  according  to  its  forms  of  process  and  itt  rules  pf 
law,  and  in  the  public  exhibition  of  the  code,  by  which  the 
administration  of  just'ce  was  subjected  to  the  oonti*ol  of 
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publicity  and  tiie  consul  was  compelled  to  dispeiue  equal 
and  truly  common  justice  to  all. 

The  end  of  the  decemvirate  is  involyed  in  much  obscu^ 
ftiUoftha  i^y-  I*  only  remained — ^so  runs  the  story — fci 
***^**^  the  decemvirs  to  publish  the  last  two  tables,  and 
then  to  give  place  to  the  ordinary  magistracy.  But  they 
delayed  to  do  so  :  under  the  pretext  that  the  laws  were  not 
yet  ready,  they  themselves  prolonged  their  magistracy  after 
the  expiry  of  their  ofiidnl  year — a  step  quite  possible  undei 
Roman  constitutional  law,  since  even  a  magistrate  appoint* 
ed  for  a  terni^only  ceased  to  be  magistrate  by  fi>rmany  de> 
mittlng  his  office.  The  moderate  section  of  the  aristocracy^ 
with  the  Valerii  and  Horatii  at  their  head,  are  said  to  have 
attempted  in  the  senate  to  compel  the  abdication  of  the  d& 
oenivirate ;  but  the  head  of  the  decemvirs  Appius  Claudius, 
originally  a  rigid  aristocrat,  but  now  changing  into  a  dem^ 
gogue  and  a  tyrant,  gained  the  ascendancy  in  the  senate, 
and  the  people  submitted.  The  levy  of  two  armies  was 
accomplished  without  opposition,  and  war  was  begun  against 
the  Volscians  as  well  as  against  the  Sabines.  Thereupon 
the  former  tribune  of  the  people,  Lucius  Siccius  Dentatus, 
the  bravest  man  in  Rome,  who  had  fought  in  a  hundred  and 
twenty  battles  and  had  forty-five  honourable  scars  to  show, 
was  found  dead  in  front  of  the  camp,  foully  murdered,  as  it 
was  said,  at  the  instigation  of  the  decemvirs.  A  revolution 
was  fermenting  in  men's  minds ;  and  its  outbreak  was  has- 
tened by  the  unjust  sentence  pronounced  by  Appius  in  the 
process  as  to  the  freedom  of  the  daughter  of  the  centurion 
Lucius  Verginius,  the  bride  of  the  former  tribune  Lucius 
Icilius — ^a  sentenoe  which  wrested  the  maiden  from  her  rela- 
tives with  a  view  to  make  her  non-free  and  beyond  the  pale 
of  the  law,  and  induced  her  father  himself  to  plunge  his 
knife  into  the  heart  of  his  daughter  in  the  open  Forum,  to 
rescue  her  from  certain  shame.  While  the  people  in  amaso- 
meat  at  the  unprecedented  deed  swrounded  the  dead  body 
of  the  fair  maiden,  the  decemvir  commanded  his  lictors  to 
bring  the  fitther  and  also  the  bridegroom  before  his  tribU' 
tal,  in  order  to  render  to  him,  from  whose  decision  then 
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lay  no  appeal,  immediate  acc6unt  for  their  rebellion  againsi 
his  authority.  The  cup  was.  now  fa\\.  Protected  by  th« 
furious  multitude,  the  &ther  and  the  bridegroom  of  the 
maiden  made  their  escape  from  the  lictors  of  the  despot, 
and  while  the  senate  trembled  and  wavered  in  Rome,  the 
pair  presented  themselves,  with  numerous  witnesses  of  the 
fearful  deed,  in  the  two  camps.  The  unparalleled  tale  was 
told  ;  the  eyes  of  all  were  opened  to  the  gap  which  the  ab- 
sence of  tribunician  protection  had  made  in  the  security  of 
law;  and  what  the  fathers  had  done  their  sons  repeated. 
Once  more  the  armies  abandoned  their  leaders:  they 
marched  in  warlike  order  through  the  city,  and  proceeded 
once  more  to  the  Sacred  Mount,  where  they  again  nomi- 
nated their  own  tribunes.  Still  the  decemvirs  refused  to 
resign  their  power;  and  the  army  appeared  with  its  tri- 
bunes hi  the  city,  and  encamped  on  the- A ventine.  Then  at 
length,  when  civil  war  was  imminent  and  the  conflict  in  the 
streets  might  hourly  begin,  the  decemvirs  renounced  their 
usurped  and  dishonoured  power ;  and  Lucius  Valerius  and 
Marcus  Horatius  negotiated  a  second  compromise,  by  which 
the  tribunate  of  the  plebs  was  again  established.  The  im- 
peachment of  the  decemvirs  terminated  in  the  two  most 
guilty,  Appius  Claudius  and  Spurius  Oppius,  committing 
suicide  in  prison,  while  the  other  eight  went  into  exile  and 
the  state  confiscated  their  property.  Hie  prudent  and  mod* 
erate  tribune  of  the  plebs,  Marcus  Duilius,  prevented  fur- 
ther judicial  prosecutions  by  a  seasonable  use  of  his  veto. 

So  runs  the  story  as  recorded  by  the  pen  of  the  Roman 
aristocrats ;  but,  even  leaving  out  of  view  the  accessory  cir- 
cumstances, the  great  crisis  out  of  which  the  Twelve  Tables 
arose  cannot  possibly  have  had  its  termination  in  such  ro 
mantic  adventures,  and  in  political  issues  so  incomprehens^ 
ble.  The  decemvirate  was,  afler  the  abolition  of  the  mon- 
archy and  the  institution  of  the  tribunate  of  the  people,  tha 
third  great  victory  of  the  plebs ;  and  the  exasperation  of 
the  opposite  party  against  the  institution  and  against  its 
ncad  Appius  Qaudiua  is  sufficiently  intelligible^  The  plci 
boiana  had  through  its  means  secured  the  right  of  eligibilit} 
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to  the  highest  magistmcy  of  the  community  and  a  gmiera) 
code  of  law  ;  and  it  was  not  they  that  had  reascA  to  rebel 
Qgainst  the  new  magistracy,  and  to  restore  the  purely  patri 
cian  consular  government  by  force  of  arms.  This  result 
can  only  have  been  sought  by  the  party  of  the  nobility, 
•nd  if  the  patricio-plebeian  decemvirs  made  the  attempt  to 
maintain  themselves  in  office  beyond  their  time,  the  nobility 
were  certainly  the  first  to  enter  the  lists  against  them  ;  oii 
which  occasion  doubtless  the  nobles  would  not  omit  to  urge 
that  the  stipulated  rights  of  the  plebs,  and  the  tribunate  in 
particular,  should  be  also  withheld.  If  the  nobility  ther&> 
upon  succeeded  in  setting  aside  the  decemvirs,  it  is  certain- 
ly conceivable  that  afler  their  fall  thi  plebs  should  once 
more  assemble  in  arms  with  a  view  to  secure  the  results 
^^  both  of  the  earlier  revolution  of  260  and  of  the 

latest  movement ;  and  the  Valerjo-Horatian  laws 
M0.  of  805  can  only  be  understood  as  forming  a 

compromise  in  this  conflict. 

The  compromise  as  was  natural  proved  very  fiivourable 

to  the  plebeians,  and  asain  imposed  severely  felt 
Hontian        restrictions  on  the  power  of  the  nobility.     As  a 
'^  matter  of  course  the  tribunate  of  the  people  was 

restored,  the  code  of  law  wrung  from  the  aristocracy  was 
adhered  to  and  enforced,  and  the  consuls  were  obliged  to 
judge^  accordingly.  Under  that  arrangement  indeed  the 
tribes  lost  their  usurped  jurisdiction  in  capital  causes  ;  but 
as  an  ample  compensation  for  that  loss,  it  was  on  the  propo- 
sition of  the  consuls  decreed  by  the  centuries  that  in  future 
ever;^  magistrate — and  therefore  the  dictator  among  the  rest 
—should  be  bound  at  his  nomination  to  allow  the  right  of 
appeal  :*  any  one  who  should  nominate  a  magistrate  on  othef 
terms  was  to  expiate  the  offence  with  his  life.  In  other  re» 
spects  the  dictator  retained  his  former  powers  ;  and,  \u  par* 
tioular,  his  official  acts  could*  not,  like  those  of  the  consuls, 
be  cancelled  by  a  tribune.  VThe  tribunes  retained,  in  the 
right  to  inflict  fines  without  limitation  and  to  submit  theii 
sentences  to  the  comitia  tributa,  a  sufficient  means  of  driv 
ing  an  opponent  out  of  the  pale  of  the  commonwealth. 

16* 
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The  plenitude  of  the  consular  power  was  further  rei 
«tricted  in  so  far  as  the  administration  of  the  military  chest 
was  committed  to  two  paymasters  {qna^tarea)  choson  bj 
the  community,  who  were  nominated  for  the  first  time  in 
307,  but  from  the  ranks  of  the  aristocracy ; 
while  the  nomination  of  the  two  paymasters  ad« 
ministering  the  city-chest  remained  for  the  present  with  the 
consuls.  The  assembly,  in  which  the  military  paymasten 
were  elected  under  the  superintendence  of  one  of  the  con- 
sulsy  was  that  of  the  whole  patricio-plebelan  freeholders, 
and  voted  by  districts ;  an  arrangement  which  likewise  in* 
volved  a  concession  to  the  plebeian  farmers,  who  had  &r 
more  command  of  these  assemblies  than  of  the  oenturiate 
comitia, 

A  concession  of  still  greater  consequence  was  that  which 
allowed  the  tribunes  to  share  in  the  discussions  of  the  sen- 
ate. To  admit  the  tribunes  to  the  hall  where  the  senate 
sat,  appeared  to  that  body  beneath  its  dignity ;  so  a  bench 
was  placed  for  them  at  the  door  that  they  might  from  that 
spot  follow  its  proceedings.  But  the  tribunes  could  not  be 
prevented  from  now  interposing  against  any  decree  of  the 
senate  that  displeased  them ;  and  the  new  principle  became 
established,  although  only  gradually,  that  any  resolution  of 
the  senate  or  of  the  public  assembly  might  be  arrested  by 
the  intercession  of  a  tribune.  Lastly,  to  secure  the  decrees 
of  the  senate — with  the  validity  of  which  indeed  that  of 
the  most  important  plebiscita  was  bound  up  (p.  362) — ^from 
being  tampered  with  or  forged,  it  was  enacted  that  in  future 
they  should  be  deposited  not  merely  under  charge  of  the 
patrician  guaestares  urbani  in  the  temple  of  Saturn,  but 
also  under  that  of  the  plebeian  aediles  in  the  temple  of 
Ceres.  Thus  the  struggle,  which  was  begun  in  order  to  get 
rid  of  the  tribunician  power,  terminated  in  the  defmitive 
oompleticu  of  its  title  to  annul  not  only  particular  acts  of 
administration  on  the  appeal  of  the  person  aggrieved,  bul 
also  any  resolution  of  the  constituent  powers  of  the  state  af 
pleasure.  The  persons  of  the  tribunes,  and  the  uninter 
rupted  maintenance  of  the  college  at  its  full  numberi  men 
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secured  by  the  most  sacred  oaths  and  by  every  element  of 
reverence  that  religion  could  present.  No  attempt  to  abol- 
ish this  magistracy  was  ever  from  this  time  foiward  mids 
inBoma 


cHAprsR  m. 

■Q17ALIZATI0N    OF    THB    ORDSRS,    AVB    TBB    SBW 

ARI8T00RACT. 

Thb  tribunician  moyement  appears  to  have  mainly 
0zd<mof  the  originated  in  social  rather  than  political  discon- 
piebdapA.       ^^^^^  j^j,^  there  is  good  reason  to  suppose  that 

some  of  the  wealthy  plebeians  admitted  to  the  senate  were 
no  less  opposed  to  that  movement  than  the  patricians.  For 
they  benefited  by  the  priyileges  against  which  the  move- 
ment was  mainly  directed ;  and  although  in  other  respects 
they  found  themselves  treated  as  inferioi,  it  probably 
seemed  to  them  by  no  means  an  appropriate  time  for  as« 
serting  their  claim  to  participate  in  the  magistracies,  when 
the  exclusive  financial  power  of  the  whole  senate  was  as- 
sailed, lliis  explains  why  during  the  first  fifty  years  of 
the  republic  no  step  was  taken  aiming  directly  at  the  politi- 
cal equalization  of  the  orders. 

But  this  league  between  the  patricians  and  wealthy  ple> 
beians  by  no  means  bore  within  itself  any  guarantee  of  pei 
manence.  Beyond  doubt  from  the  very  first  a  portion  of 
the  leading  plebeian  families  had  attached  th(f!ht3elves  to  the 
movement-party,  partly  from  a  sense  of  what  was  due  to 
the  fellow-members  of  their  order,  partly  in  consequence 
of  the  natural  bond  which  unites  all  who  are  treated  as  in- 
ferior, and  partly  because  they  perceived  that  conceiisions 
to  the  multitude  were  inovitable  in  the  issoe,  and  that,  if 
tiimed  to  due  account,  they  would  result  in  the  abrogation 
of  the  exclusive  rights  of  the  patriciate  and  would  thereby 
give  to  the  plebeian  aristocracy  a  decisive  preponderance  in 
the  state.  Should  this  conviction  become— as  was  inevita- 
ble—more and  more  prevalent,  and  should  the  plebeian 
aristocracy  at  the  head  of  its  order  take  up  the  struggk 
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with  the  pAtridan  nobility,  it  would  wield  in  the  tribunat« 
a  legalized  instrument  of  civil  warfare,  and  it  might,  with 
the  weapon  of  social  distress,  so  fight  its  battles  as  to  dio> 
Ute  to  the  nobility  the  terms  of  peace  and,  in  the  position 
of  mediator  between  the  twt>  parties,  compel  its  owl  ad* 
n.iiision  to  the  offices  of  state. 

Such  a  crisis  in  the  position  of  parties  occurred  aftei 
the  &11  of  tiie  decemvirate.  It  had  now  become  perfectly 
clear  that  the  tribunate  of  the  plebs  could  never  be  set 
aside;  the  plebeian  aristocracy  could  not  do  better  than 
seize  this  powerful  lever  and  employ  it  for  the  removal  of 
the  political  disabilities  of  their  order. 

Nothing  shows  so  clearly  the  defencelessness  of  the  pa^ 
Throvtaff  trician  nobility  when  opposed  to  the  united 
o|wnofnur-    plebs,  as  the  fact  that  the  fundamental  principle 

nage  and  of      *  '  r  z^ 

mftgiatra-       of  the  cxclusivc  party — ^the  invalidity  of  mar- 
riage between  patricians  and  plebeians — ^fell  at 
the  first  blow  scarcely  four  years  after  the  decemviral  revo- 
lution.    In  the  year  309  it  was  enacted  by  the 
Canuleian  law,  that  a  marriage  between  a  patri- 
cian and  a  plebeian  should  be  valid  as  a  true  Roman  mar- 
riage, and  that  the  children  begotten  of  such  a  marriage 
should  follow  the  rank  of  the  father.     At  the  same  time  it 
was  further  carried  that,  in  place  of  consuls,  military  tri- 
bunes— as  A  rule  apparently  six,  as  many  as  there  were  tri- 
bunes to  the  legion — ^with  consular  powers*  and' consular 

*  The  hypothesis  that  legally  the  full  tmpmum  belonged  to  the  p»- 
trioian,  and  only  the  military  tmpen'ttm  to  the  plebeian,  consular  tiibunes, 
not  only  raises  many  questions  whioh  its  advocates  cannot  answer — as  to 
the  course  followed,  for  examp'e,  in  the  event  of  the  election  falling,  as 
was  by  law  quite  possible,  wholly  on  plebeians — but  conflicts  with  the 
Chndamental  principle  of  Roman  constitutional  law,  that  the  tm/>mum, 
that  is  to  say,  the  right  of  commanding  the  burgess  in  name  of  the  com- 
manity,  was  functionally  indivisible  and  capable  of  no  other  limitation 
at  all  than  a  territorial  one.  There  was  a  province  of  common  law  and 
a  province  of  military  law,  in  the  latter  of  which  the  prouoeaiio  and 
other  regulations  of  the  eonmion  law  were  not  applicable ;  fhele Vert 
magistrates,  such  as  the  proconsuls,  who  were  empowered  to  discharge 
^inctions  simply  in  the  latter ;  but  there  were,  in  the  strict  sense  of  law. 
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duration  of  office  should  be  elected  by  the  centuries.  Ao 
miitarytri*  cording  to  tiie  ancient  law  every  burgess  OT 
Jjuj^ith  metoikos  liable  to  service  might  attain  the  post 
powera  of  an  officer  (p.  138),  and  in  virtue  of  that  prin- 

ciple the  supreme  magistracy,  after  having  been  tempore* 
lily  opened  up  to  the  plebeians  in  the  decemvirate,  wai 
How  after  a  more  comprehensive  fashion  rendered  equally 
accessible  to  all  freebom  burgesses.  The  question  natural- 
ly occurs,  -irhat  interest  the  aristocracy  could  have — now 
that  it  was  under  the  necessity  of  abandoning  its  exclusive 
possession  of  the  supreme  magistracy  and  of  yielding  in 
the  matter — ^in  refusing  to  the  plebeians  the  title,  and  con- 
ceding to  them  the  consulate  under  this  singular  form  1  * 


no  magistrates  with  merely  jurisdiotional,  as  there  were  none  with  mere- 
ly military,  tm/Mrtiim.  The  proconsul  was  in  his  province,  just  like  the 
consul,  at  ouce  commander-in-chief  and  supreme  judge,  and  was  entitled 
to  send  to  trial  actions  not  only  between  uon-burgesses  and  soldiers,  but 
also  between  one  burgess  and  another.  Bven  when,  on  the  institution  of 
the  praetorship,  the  idea  arose  of  appordoniDg  special  functions  to  the 
magittralus  mawretj  this  dirision  of  powers  had  more  of  a  practical 
than  of  a  strictly  legal  force  ;  the  praetor  urbanua  was  primarily  indeed 
the  supreme  judge,  but  he  could  also  convoke  the  oenturies,  at  least  for 
certain  cases,  and  could  command  the  army ;  the  consul  in  the  dty  held 
primarily  the  supreme  administration  and  the  supreme  command,  but  he 
too  acted  as  a  judge  in  cases  of  emancipation  and  adoption — the  funo- 
tional  indrvisibility  of  the  supreme  magistracy  was  therefore,  even  in 
these  instances.  Very  strictly  adhered  to  on  both  sides.  It  thus  appears 
that  the  military  as  well  as  jurisdictional  authority,  or,  laying  aside  these 
abstractions  foreign  to  the  Roman  law  of  this  period,  the  absolute  ma- 
gisteria.  power,  virtually  pertained  to  the  plebeian  consular  tribunes  as 
well  as  to  the  patrician.  But  the  supposition  of  Becker  (ffandb.  ii.  2,187) 
Is  highly  probable,  that — for  the  same  reasons  for  which,  at  a  subsequent 
period,  the  exclusively  patrician  praetorship  was  associated  with  the  oon* 
inbhip  common  to  both  orders— during  the  consular  tribunate  the  pie* 
belan  members  of  the  college  were  practically  ezdoded  from  jurisdiotioOi 
and  BO  far  certainly  the  consular  tribunate  prepared  the  way  for  the  snb' 
sequent  actual  division  of  jurisdiction  between  consuls  and  praetors. 

*  The  defence,  that  the  aristocracy  dung  to  the  exclusion  of  the 
plebdafis  from  religious  prejudice,  mistakes  the  fundamental  character 
of  the  Roman  rdigion,  and  imports  into  antiquity  the  modem  distinctloi 
between  ehnrdi  and  state.    The  admittance  of  a  non-burgess  to  a  rdiy 
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But,  in  the  first  place,  there  were  associated  with  the  hol:^ 
ing  of.  the  supreme  magistracy  various  honorary  rights, 
partly  personal,  partly  hereditary;  thus  the  hon(.ur  of  a 
triumph  was  regarded  as  legally  dependent  on  the  occu- 
pancy of  the  supreme  magistracy,  and  was  never  given  to 
an  officer  who  had  not  administered  the  latter  office  in  per> 
son ;  and  the  descendants  of  a  curule  magistrate  were  al 
liberty  to  set  up  the  image  of  such  an  ancestor  in  the  fam- 
ily hall  and  to  exhibit  it  in  public  on  fitting  occasions,  while 
this  was  not  allowed  in  the  case  of  other  ancestors.*  It  is 
as  easy  to  be  explained  as  it  is  difficult  to  be  vindicated, 
that  the  governing  aristocratic  order  should  have  allowed 
the  government  itself  to  be  wrested  from  their  hands  far 
sooner  than  the  honorary  rights  associated  with  it,  especially 
such  as  were  hereditary  ;  and  therefore,  when  it  was  obliged 
to  share  the  former  with  the  plebeians,  it  gave  to  the  actual 
supreme  magistrate  the  legal  standing  not  of  the  holder  of  • 
a  curule  chair,  but  of  a  simple  staff-officer,  whose  distinction 
was  one  purely  personal. '  Of  greater  political  importance, 
however,  than  the  refiisal  of  the  jus  imaginum  and  of  the 
honour  of  a  triumph  was  the  circumstance,  that  the  exclu« 
sion  of  the  plebeians  sitting  in  the  senate  from  debate  ne- 
cessarily ceased  in  respect  to  those  of  their  number  who,  as 
designated  or  former  consuls,  ranked  among  the  senators 

ious  ceremony  of  the  citizens  could  not  indeed  but  appear  sinful  to  the  or- 
thodox Roman ;  but  even  the  most  rigid  orthodoxy  never  doubted  that 
admittance  to  civic  communion,  which  absolutely  and  solely  depended  on 
the  state,  iuToIved  also  full  religious  equality.  All  .«uch  scruples  of  con- 
sdenoe,  the  honesty  of  which  in  themselves  we  do  not  mean  to  doubt, 
were  precluded,  when  once  they  granted  to  the  plebeians  en  mane  at  the 
right  time  the  patriciate.  This  only  may  perhaps  be  alleged  by  way  of 
excuse  for  the  nobility,  that  after  it  had  neglected  the  right  moment 
for  this  purpose  at  the  abolition  of  the  monarchy,  it  was  no  longer  in  • 
position  subseqaenUy  of  itself  to  retrieve  the  neglect  (p.  388). 

*  Whether  this  distinction  between  these  "  curule  houses  **  »u)d  the 
Mher  families  embraced  within  the  patriciate  was  eve:  of  serious  poUUcal 
miportanoe,  cannot  with  oertalnty  be  either  aflBrmed  or  denied ;  %nd  as 
Utde  do  we  know  whether  at  this  epoch  there  really  was  any  consider 
able  number  of  patrician  families  that  wera  not  yet  curule. 
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bul  such  attempts  were  not  so  much  the  well-calcuLat^^d 
manoeuvres  of  party  as  the  acts  of  an  impotent  thirst  fbi 
vengeance.  Such  in  particular  was  the  process  againul 
Maelius.  Spurius  Maelius,  a  wealthy  plebeian,  during  a 
severe  dearth  (315)  sold  com  at  such  prices  ai 
to  put  to  shame  and  annoy  the  patrician  stoire- 
president  {prae/eciua  annonae)  Gaius  Minucius.  The  lat- 
ter accused  him  of  aspiring  to  kingly  power ;  with  what 
amount  of  reason  we  cannot  decide,  but  it  is  scarcely  cr^l^ 
ble  that  a  man  who  had  not  even  filled  the  tribunate  should 
have  seriously  thought  of  sovereignty.  Nevertheless  the 
authorities  took  up  the  matter  in  earnest,  and  the  cry  of 
^^King''  always  produced  on  the  multitude  in  Rome  an 
effect  similar  to  that  of  the  cry  of  "  Pope  "  on  the  masses 
in  England.  Titus  Quinctius  Capitolinus,  who  was  for  the 
sixth  time  consul,  nominated  Lucius  Quinctius  Cincinnatus, 
who  was  eighty  years  of  age,  as  dictator  without  appeal,  in 
open  violation  of  the  solemnly  sworn  laws  (p.  869).  Ma^ 
lius,  summoned  before  him,  seemed  disposed  to  disregard 
the  summons ;  and  the  dictator's  master  of  the  horse,  Gaius 
Servilius  Ahala,  slew  him  with  his  own  hand.  The  house 
of  the  murdered  man  was  pulled  down,  the  corn  from  his 
granaries  was  distributed  gratuitously  to  the  people,  and 
those  who  threatened  to  avenge  his  death  were  secretly 
made  away  with.  This  disgraceful  judicial  murder — ^a  dis- 
grace even  more  to  the  credulous  and  blind  people  than  to' 
the  malignant  party  of  young  patricians — ^passed  unpun- 
ished ;  but  if  that  party  hoped  by  such  means  to  undermine 
the  right  of  appeal,  it  violated  the  laws  and  shed  innocent 
blood  in  vain. 

Electioneering  intrigues  and  priestly  trickery  proved  in 
r«trfgne«of  ^^^  hands  of  the  nobility  more  efficient  than 
tbanowutr.  ^^  other  weapons.  The  extent  to  which  the 
former  niust  have  prevailed  is  best  seen  in  the  fact  that  in 
822  it  appeared  necessary  to  iasue  a  special  law 
against  electioneering  practices,  which  of  course 
was  cf  little  avail.  When  the  voters  could  not  be  inflit* 
enoed  by  corruption  cr  threatening,  the  presiding  magis 
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trates  stretched  their  powers — admitting,  for  example,  9<i 
many  plebeian  candidates  that  the  votes  of  the  opposilion 
were  thrown  away  amongst  them,  or  omitting  from  thfl 
list  of  candidates  those  whom  ttie  majority  were  disposed  to 
choose.  If  in  spite  of  all  this  an  obnoxious  election  wiis 
carried,  the  priests  were  consulted  whether  no  vitiating  cir* 
oamstance  had  occurred  in  the  auspices  or  other  religious 
ceremonies  on  the  occasion ;  and  some  such  daw  they  sel* 
dom  failed  to  discover.  Taking  no  thought  as  to  the  oonse* 
quences  and  unmindful  of  the  wise  example  of  their  ances- 
tors, the  people  allowed  the  principle  to  be  established  that 
the  opinion  of  the  skilled  colleges  of  priests  as  to  omens  of 
birds,  portents,  and  the  like  was  legally  binding  oa  the  ma^ 
gistrate,  and  thus  put  it  into  their  power  to  cancel  any  state- 
act— whether  the  consecration  of  a  temple  or  any  other  act 
of  administration,  whether  law  or  election— on  the  ground 
of  religious  informality.  Thus  it  happened  that,  although 
the  eligibility  of  plebeians  had  been  already  established  by 
421.  law  in  333  and  thenceforward  continued  to  be 

MSt  legally  recognized,  it  was  only  in  345  that  the 

first  plebeian  attained  the  quaestorship ;  in  like  manner 
patricians  almost  exclusively  held  the  military  tribunate 
with  consular  powers  down  to  354.  It  was  ap- 
parent that  the  legal  abolition  of  the  privileges 
of  the  nobles  had  by  no  means  really  and  practically  placed 
the  plebeian  aristocracy  on  a  footing  of  equality  with  the 
gentile  nobility.  Many  causes  contributed  to  this  result : 
the  tenacious  opposition  of  the  nobility  far  more  easily 
allowed  itself  to  be  theoretically  superseded  in  a  moment 
of  excitement,  than  to  be  permanently  kept  down  in  the  an- 
xiually  recurring  elections ;  but  the  main  cause  was  the  in- 
ward disunion  between  the  chie&  of  the  plebeian  aristocracy 
and  the  mass  of  the  farmers.  The  middle  class,  whose 
votes  were  decisive  in  the  comitia,  did  not  feel  itself  spo« 
dally  called  on  to  advance  the  interests  of  the  leading 
uon-patridans,  so  long  as  its  own  demands  were  disre^ 
garded  by  the  plebeian  no  less  than  by  the  patriciaa  aristo 
eracy. 
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During  these  political  struggles  social  questions  had  laiv 
Thesufferw  altogether  dormant,  or  were  discussed  at  any 
lug  iWflBCTa.     ^^^  ^.jijjj  jggg  energy.     After  the  plebeian  ari» 

tocracy  had  gained  possession  of  the  tribunate  for  its  own 
ends^  no  serious  notice  was  taken  either  of  the  question  of 
the  domains  or  of  a  reform  in  the  system  of  credit ;  al- 
though there  was  no  lack  either  of  newly  acquired  lands  or 
of  impoverished  or  decaying  farmers.  Instances  indeed  of 
assignations  took  place,  particularly  in  the  recently  ooi> 
quered  border-territories,  such  as  those  of  the  domain  of 
442.  418.  Ardea  in  312,  of  Labici  in  386,  and  of  Veii  in 
****  361 — ^more  however  on  military  grounds  than 

for  the  relief  of  the  farmer,  and  by  no  means  to  an  ade- 
quate extent.  Individual  tribunes  doubtless  attempted  to 
revive  the  law  of  Cassius — for  instance  Spurius  Maecilius 
and  Spurius  Metilius  instituted  in  the  year  337 
a  proposal  for  the  distribution  of  the  whole 
state-lands — but  they  were  thwarted,  in  a  manner  peculiarly 
characteristic  of  the  existing  state  of  parties,  by  the  oppo- 
sition of  their  own  colleagues  or  in  other  words  of  the  ple- 
beian aristocracy.  Some  of  the  patricians  also  attempted 
to  remedy  the  common  distress ;  but  with  no  better  success 
than  had  formerly  attended  Spurius  Cassius.  A  patrician 
like  Cassius  and  like  him  distinguished  by  military  r^iown 
and  personal  valour,  Marcus  Manlius,  the  saviour  of  the 
Capitol  dilring  the  Gallic  siege,  came  forward  as  the  cham* 
pion  of  the  oppressed  people,  with  whom  he  was  connected 
by  the  ties  of  comradeship  in  war  and  of  bitter  hatred 
towards  his  rival,  the  celebrated  general  and  leader  of  tlie 
optimate  party,  Marcus  Furius  Qunillus.  When  a  brave 
officer  was  about  to  be  led  away  to  a  debtor's  prison,  Man- 
lius '  interceded  for  him  and  released  him  with  his  own 
money ;  at  the  same  time  he  offered  his  lands  to  sale,  de» 
daring  loudly,  that  as  long  as  he  possessed  a  foot's  breadth 
of  land  such  iniquities  should  not  occur.  This  was  more 
than  enough  to  unite  the  whole  government  party,  patri- 
;iiansas  well  as  plebeians,  against  the  dangerous  innovator. 
The  trial  for  high  treason,  the  charge  of  having  meditated  a 
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renewal  of  the  monarchy,  wroi  ght  on  the  blind  multitude 
with   the   insidious  charm   which   belongs  to  stereotyped 
party-phroses.     They  themselves  oindemned  him  to  death 
and  his  renown  availed  him  nothing  save  that  it  was  deemed 
expedient  to  assemble  the  people  for  the  bloody  assize  at  n 
.    spoi  whence  the  Yoters  could  not  see  the  rock  of  the  citadel 
«-*die  dumb  monitor  which  might  lemind  them  how  theit 
^therland  hud  been  saved  from  the  extremity  of  danger  by 
the  hands  of  the  very  man  whom  they  were  now 
consigning  to  the  executioner  (370). 
While  the  attempts  at  reformation  were  thus  arrested  ih 
the  bud,  the  social  disorders  became  still  more  crying ;  for 
on  the  one  hand  the  domain-possessions  were  ever  extend- 
ing in  consequence  of  successful  wars,  and  on  the  other 
hand  debt  and  impoverishment  were  ever  spreading  more 
widely  among  the  farmers,  particularly  from  the  effects  of 
106-306.  the  severe  war  with  Veil  (348-358)  and  of  the 

burning  of  the  capital  in   the  Gallic  invasion 
w>>  (364).     It  is  true  that,  when  in  the  Veientine 

war  it  became  necessary  to  prolong  the  term  of  service  of 
the  soldiers  and  to  keep  them  under  arms  not — as  hitherto 
at  the  utmost— only  during  summer,  but  also  throughout 
the  winter,  and  when  the  farmers,  foreseeing  their  utter  eco- 
nomic ruin,  were  on  the  point  of  refusing  their  consent  to 
the  declaration  of  war,  the  senate  resolved  on  making  an 
important  concession.  It  charged  the  pay,  which  hitherto 
the  tribes  had  defrayed  by  contribution,  on  the  state-chest, 
or  in  other  words,  on  the  produce  of  the  indirect  revenues 
and  the  domains  (348).  It  was  only  in  the 
event  of  the  state-chest  being  at  the  moment 
empty  that  a  general  contribution  (tribuium)  was  impn«M 
on  account  of  the  pay ;  and  in  that  case  it  was  considered 
19  a  forced  loan  and  was  afterwards  repaid  by  the  commu- 
nity. The  arrangement  was  equitable  and  wise ;  but,  as  it 
was  not  based  upon  the  essential  condition  of  turning  the 
domains  to  proper  account  for  the  benefit  of  the  exchequer, 
there  were  added  to  the  inci  eased  burden  of  service  fr» 
quent  contributions,  which  were  none  the  less  ruinous  te 
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the  man  of  Rinall  means  that  they  were  officially  regarded 
not  as  taxes  but  as  advances. 

Under  such  circumstanoeSy  when  the  plebeian  aiistocracj 
ComWaa^  ssw  itself  practioally  excluded  by  the  oppositioD 
ptAbcian*^  ^^  ^^  nobility  and  the  indifierenoe  of  the  com- 
SS^ho**^  nions  from  equality  of  political  rights,  and  the 
M^Ai?the  suffering  farmers  were  powerless  as  opposed  to 
■oUHtf.  the  close  aristocracy,  it  was  natural  that  they 
should  help  each  other  by  a  compromise.  With  this  view 
0^'  Lidnio-Sex.  ^^®  tribunes  of  the  people,  Gaius  Licinius  and 
^  tian  laws.  Lucius  Sextius,  Submitted  to  the  commons  pro- 
o  posah  to  the  following  effect :  first,  to  abolbh  the  consular 
tribunate  and  to  lay  it  down  as  a  rule  that  at  least  one  of 
the  consuls  should  be  a  plebeian  ;  secondly,  to  open  up  to 
the  plebeians  admission  to  one  of  the  three  great  collies 
of  priests — that  of  the  custodiers  of  oracles,  whose  number 
wari  to  be  increased  to  ten  (duoviri^  afterwards  dfcemviri 
sticris  facfundis,  p.  240) ;  thirdly,  as  respected  the  do'mains, 
to  allow  no  burgess  to  maintain  upon  the  common  pasture 
more  than  a  hundred  oxen  and  five  hundred  sheep,  or  to 
hold  more  than  f.ve  hundred  jugera  (about  300  acres)  of 
the  domain  lands  left  fre«  for  occupation ;  fourthly,  U> 
oblis^e  the  landlords  to  employ  in  the  laboui's  of  the  field  a 
number  of  free  labourers  proportioned  to  that  of  their 
rural  slaves;  and  lastly, < to  procgure  alleviation  for  debtors 
by  deduction  of  the  interest  which  had  been  paid  from  the 
capital,  and  by  the  arran|?ement  of  set  terms  for  the  pay- 
ment of  arrears. 

The  tendency  of  these  enactments  is  obvious.  They 
w«*re  designed  to  deprive  the  nobles  of  their  exclusive  po* 
session  of  the  curule  magistracies  and  of  the  hereditary  di» 
tinctions  of  nobility  therewith  associated ;  which,  it  waa 
cliaractoristically  conceived,  could  only  be  accomplished  by 
the  legal  exclusion  of  the  nobles  from  the  place  of  second 
consul.  Th^y  were  designed,  as  \  consequence,  to  emanci- 
pate the  plebeian  members  of  the  senate  from  the  subordi* 
nate  position  which  they  occupied  as  silent  by-si ttei-s  (p, 
7^4),  in  ib  &r  as  those  of  them  at  least  who  hsd  6lled  ths 


\ 
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consulate  thereby  acquired  a  title  to  deliver  their  opinion 
with  the  patrician  consulars  before  the  other  patrician  sent^ 
tors  (p.  835,  375).  They  were  intended,  moreover,  to  with- 
draw from  the  nobles  the  exclusive  possession  of  spiritual 
dignities  ;  and  in  carrying  out  this  purpose  for  reasons  suC 
ficiently  obvious  the  old  Latin  priesthoods  of  the  augurs 
and  pontifices  were  left  to  the  old  burgesses,  but  these  wero 
{)bliged  to  open  up  to  the  new  burgesses  the  third  great 
college  of  more  recent  origin  and  belonging  to  a  worship 
that  was  originally  foreign.  They  were  intended,  in  fine, 
to  procure  a  share  in  the  common  usufructs  of  burgesses  for 
the  poorer  commons,  alleviation  for  the  suffering  debtors, 
and  employment  for  the  day-labourers  that  were  destitute 
of  work.  Abolition  of  privileges,  social  reform,  civil  equal- 
ity— these  were  the  three  great  ideas,  of  which  it  was  the 
design  of  this  movement  to  secure  the  recx)gnition.  Vainly 
the  patricians  exerted  all  the  means  at  their  oommand  in 
opposition  to  these  legislative  proposals ;  even  the  dictator- 
ship and  the  old  military  hero  Camillus  were  able  only  to 
delay,  not  io  prevent,  their  accomplishment.  Willingly 
Would  the  people  have  separated  the  proposals ;  of  what 
moment  to  it  were  the  consulate  and  custodiership  of  ora« 
cles,  if  only  the  burden  of  debt  were  lightened  and  the 
public  lands  were  free !  But  it  was  not  for  nothing  that 
the  plebeian  nobility  had  adopted  the  popular  cause;  it 
included  the  proposals  in  one  single  project  of  law,  and 
lifter  a  long  struggle — it  is  said  of  eleven  years — the  senate 

at  length  gave  its  consent  and  they  passed  in  the 

year  387, 
With  the  election  of  the  first  non-patrician  consul— -the 
.»r.n«cni         choice  fell  on  one  of  the  authors  of  this  reform, 
ih?'^S-°'     ^^  1»<^  tribune  of  the  people,  Lucius  Soxtius 
''■'••  Lateranus — the  gentile  aristocracy  ceased  botk 

iu  fact  and  in  law  to  be  numbered  among  the  politicid  ?nsti* 
tutions  of  Rome.  When  af\er  the  final  passing  of  these 
laws  the  former  champion  of  the  clans,  Marcus  Furiua 
<''^imil]us,  founded  a  sanctuary  of  Concord  at  the  foot  of  the 
Capitol — upon  an  elevated  platform,  where  the  senate  war 
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wont  frequently  to  meet,  above  the  old  ineeting*plaee  o? 
is.L  burgesses,  the  Comitium — ^we  gladly  cherish  the  belief 
th.'t  he  recognized  in  the  legislation  thus  completed  th« 
t:i<:/H'.  of  a  dissension  only  too  long  continued.  The  leli- 
i^*.  ►■  ^  consecration  of  the  new  concord  of  the  community 
«fns  the  last  public  act  of  the  old  warrior  and  statesman, 
r.i'^  t  worthy  termination  of  his  long  and  glorious  career. 
Tit  was  not  wholly  mistaken;  the  more  judicious  portion 
c*"  the  clans  evidently  from  this  time  forward  looked  upon 
tii'  .r  exclusive  political  privileges  as  lost,  and  were  content 
*  '  share  the  government  with  the  plebeian  aristocracy.  In 
i" .;  majority,  however,  the  patrician  spirit  proved  true  to 
«t-i  incorrigible  character.  On  the  strength  of  the  privilege 
v^  hich  the  champions  of  legitimacy  have  at  all  times  claimed 
.  1"  ('beying  the  laws  only  when  these  coincide  with  their 
l^v-y  interests,  the  Roman  nobles  on  various  occasions  ven- 
^urd,  in  open  violation  of  the  stipulated  arrangement,  to 
(^>ininate  two  patrician  consuls.  But,  when  by  way  of 
answer  to  an  election  of  that  sort  for  the  year 
411  the  community  in  the  year  following  for- 
!ii<  .ly  resolved  to  allow  both  consular  positions  to  be  filled 
f»"  :ion-patriclans,  they  understood  the  implied  threat,  and 
stili  doubtless  desired,  but  never  again  ventuix^j,  to  touch 
the  second  consular  place. 

-  In  like  manner  the  aristocracy  simply  injured  itself  by 
the  attempt  which  it  made,  on  the  passing  of  the 
Licmio-Sextian  laws,  to  save  at  least  some  rem- 
)•;.  f  of  its  ancient  privileges  by  means  of  a  system  of 
T'^.  itical  clipping  and  pWing.  Under  the  pretext  that  the 
j;'5hiUty  wero  exclusively  cognizaiit  of  law,  the  administiop 
dor  of  justice  was  detiiched  from  the  consulate  when  the 
IV.*'  r  had  to  be  thrown  open  to  the  plebeians ;  and  for  thij» 
Miijiose  there  was  nominated  a  special  third  consul,  or,  af 
^,j-,. ,  he  was  commonly  called,  a  praetor.    In  like 

'«!ivihip.  mamer  the  supervision  of  the  market  and  the 
jun'icial  police-daties  connected  with  it,  as  well  as  the  cele- 
l'r{**.on  of  the  city -festival,  were  assigned  to  two  newly 
*vM.inated  aodiles,  who— by  way  of  distinction    from  the 
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plebeian  aediles — were  named  from  their  standing  jurisdio 
tion  ^'  aediles  of  the  judgment  seat  "  (aediles  curules)»  But 
oom  i«,tii  ^^®  curule  aedileship  became  immediately  so  far 
ovviUM  np  accessible  to  the  plebeians,  that  it  was  held  by 
di>8  and  patricians  and  plebeians  alternately.     Moreover 

^  the  dictatorship  was  thrown  open  to  plebeians 

>tM.  in  398,  as  the  mastership  of  the  horse  had  al- 

ready been  in  the  year  before  the  Licinio-Sextian  laws 
368.  («386) ;  both  the  censorships  were  thrown  open 

Sol.  337  iu  403,  and  the  praetorship  in  417 ;  and  about 
*3*  the  same  time  (415)  the  nobility  were  by  law 

excluded  from  one  of  the  censorships,  as  they  had  previous- 
ly been  from  one  of  the  consulships.  It  was  to  no  purpose 
that  once  more  a  patrician  augur  detected  secret  flaws,  hid- 
den from  the  eyes  of  the  uninitiated,  in  the  election  of  a 
227.  plebeian  dictator  (427),  and  that  the  patrician 

censor  did  not  up  to  the  close  of  our  present 
9^  period  (474)  permit  his  colleague  to  present  the 

solemn  sacrifice  with  which  the  census  closed ;  such  chi« 
canery  served  merely  to  show  the  ill  humour  of  patrician- 
ism.  Of  as  little  avail  were  the  complaints  which  the 
patrician  presidents  of  the  senate  would  not  fail  to  raise 
regarding  the  participation  of  the  plebeians  in  its  debates ; 
it  became  a  settled  rule  that  not  the  patrician  members^  but 
those  who  had  attained  to  one  of  the  three  supreme  ordi- 
nary magistracies — the  consulship,  praetorship,  and  curule 
aedileship — should  be  summoned  to  give  their  opinion  in 
this  order  and  without  distinction  of  class,  while  the  sena- 
tors who  had  held  none  of  these  offices  still  even  now  took 
part  merely  in  ^he  division.  The  right,  in  fine,  of  the 
patrician  senate  to  reject  a  decree  of  the  community  as  un- 
constitutional— a  right,  however,  which  in  all  probability  it 
rarely  ventured  to  exercise — was  withdrawn  from  it  by  the 
Publilian  law  of  415  and  by  the  Maenian  law 
which  was  not  passed  before  the  middle  of  the 
fiflh  century,  in  so  far  that  it  had  to  bring  forward  its  con- 
stitutional objections,  if  it  had  any  such,  when  the  list  of 
candidates  was  exhibited  or  the  project  of  law  was  brought 
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in ;  wiiich  practically  amounted  to  a  regular  announcement 
of  its  consent  beforehand.  In  this  character,  as  a  purely 
formal  right,  the  confirmation  of  the  decrees  of  the  people 
still  continued  in  the  hands  of  the  nobility  down  tc  the  last 
age  of  the  republia 

The  clans  retained,  as  may  naturally  be  conceived,  thdr 
religious  privileges  longer.  '  Indeed,  several  of  these,  which 
were  destitute  of  political  importance,  were-neyer  interfered 
with,  such  as  their  exclusive  eligibility  to  the  offices  of  the 
three  supreme  Jlaminea  and  that  of  rex  sacrarum  as  well  as 
to  the  membership  of  the  colleges  of  Salii.  On  the  other 
land  the  two  colleges  of  pontifices  and  of  augurs,  with 
which  a  considerable  influence  over  the  courts  and  the 
comitia  were  associated,  were  too  important  to  remain  in 
the  exclusive  possession  of  the  patricians.  The  Ogijljuaa- 
law  of  454  accordingly  threw  these  also  open  to 
plebeians,  by  increasing  the  number  of  pontifices 
from  five  to  eight,  and  that  of  augurs  from  six  to  nine,  and 
equally  distributing  the  stalls  in  the  two  colleges  between 
patricians  and  plebeians. 

The  two  hundred  years'  strife  was  brought  at  length  to 
£qiiirai«Boe  ^  close  by  the  law  of  the  dictator  Q.  Ilortensius 
piewIcitSm.  (4^5i  ^8)  which  was  occasioned  by  a  dangerous 
m  2M.  popular  insurrection,  and  which  declared  that 
the  decrees  of  the  plebs  should  stand  on  an  absolute  footing 
of  equality — ^instead  of  their  earlier  conditional  equivalence 
— with  those  of  the  whole  community.  So  greatly  had  the 
state  of  things  been  changed  that  that  portion  of  the  bur- 
gesses, which  had  once  possessed  exclusively  the  right  of 
voting,  thenceforth  no  longer  took  even  a  part  in  the  moat 
important  and  most  frequent  form  of  the  votes  which  bouni 
ill  the  burgesses. 

The  struggle  between  the  Roman  clans  and  commons 

was  thus  substantially  at  an  end.     While  the 

patridan-       noblllty  still  preserved  out  of  its  comprehensive 

privileges  the  de  facto  possession  of  one  of  the 

X)nsul8hips  and  one  of  the  censorships,  it  was  excluded  by 

law  from  the  tribunate,  the  plebeian  aedileship,  the  second 
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oonbulship  and  censorship,  and  from  participation  in  the  i^otet 
of  the  plebs  which  were  legally  equivalent  to  votes  of  the 
whole  body  of  burgesses.  As  a  righteous  retribution  for 
Its  perverse  and  stubborn  resistance,  the  patriciate  had  seen 
its  former  privileges  converted  into  so  many  disabiHties. 
The  Roman  gentile  nobility,  however,  by  no  means  di» 
appeared  because  it  had  become  an  empty  name.  Tho  less 
the  significance  and  power  of  the  nobility,  the  more  purely 
and  exclusively  the  patrician  spirit  developed  itself.  The 
haughtiness  of  the  ''  Ramnians  "  survived  the  last  of  their 
class-privileges  for  centuries;  after  they  had  steadfast!}' 
striven  ^  to  rescue  the  consulate  from  the  plebeian  filth  " 
and  had  at  length  become  reluctantly  convinced  of  the  im- 
possibility of  such  an  achievement,  they  continued  rudely 
and  spitefully  to  display  their  aristocratic  spirit.  To  under* 
stand  rightly  tho  history  of  Rome  in  the  fiflh  and  sixth 
centuries,  we  must  never  overlook  this  sulking  patrician* 
ism ;  it  could  indeed  do  little  more  than  irritate  itself  and 
others,  but  this  it  did  to  the  best  of  its  ability.  Some 
years  aflcr  the  passing  of  the  Ogulnian  law 
(458)  a  characteristic  instance  of  this  sort  oc- 
curred. A  patrician  matron,  who  was  married  to  a^  leading 
plebeian  that  had  attained  to  the  highest  dignities  of  the 
state,  was  on  account  of  this  misalliance  expelled  from  the 
circle  of  noble  dames  and  was  refused  admission  to  the 
common  festival  of  Chastity  ;  and  in  consequence  of  that 
exclusion  separate  patrician  and  plebeian  goddesses  of 
Chastity  were  thenceforward  worshipped  in  Rome.  Doubt> 
less  caprices  of  this  sort  were  of  very  little  moment,  and 
the  better  disposed  of  the  clans  kept  themselves  entirely 
aloof  from  this  miserable  policy  of  peevishness ;  but  it  left 
behind  on  both  sides  a  feeling  of  discontent,  and,  while  the 
struggle  of  the  commons  against  the  clans  was  in  itself  a 
political  and  even  moral  necessity,  these  convulsive  effc.rts 
to  prolong  the  strife — the  aimless  combats  of  the  rear- 
guard after  the  battle  had  been  decided,  as  well  as  the 
empty  squabbles  as  to  rank  and  standing — needlessly  i:ri> 
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lated  and  disturbed  the  pablic  and  private  life  of  thu  Bomac 
oommuiity. 

Nevertheless  one  object  of  the  oompromise  concluded  bj 
isi.l  the  two  portions  of  the  plebs  in  387^  the  aboli- 

jistzoes,  tion  of  the  patriciate,  had  in  all  material  point* 
tfmpta^o''  been  completely  attained.  Tlie  question  next 
iYitoT»  lu  arisen,  how  far  the  same  can  be  affirmed  of  the 
two  positive  objects  aimed  at  in  the  oompromise  ? — whether 
the  new  order  of  things  in  reality  checked  social  distress 
and  established  political  equality  ?  The  two  were  intimate* 
ly  connected ;  for,  if  economic  embarrassments  ruined  the 
middle  class  and  broke  up  the  burgesses  into  a  minority  of 
rich  men  and  a  suffering  proletariate,  such  a  state  of  things 
would  at  once  annihilate  civil  equality  and  in  reality  d^ 
stroy  the  republican  commonwealth.  The  preservation 
and  increase  of  the  middle  class,  and  in  particular  of  the 
farmers,  formed  therefore  for  every  patriotic  statesman  of 
Rome  a  problem  not  merely  important,  but  the  most  im- 
portant of  all.  The  plebeians,  moreover,  recently  called  to 
take  part  in  the  government,  greatly  indebted  as  they  were 
for  their  new  political  rights  to  the  proletariate  which  was 
suflTering  and  expecting  help  at  their  hands,  were  politically 
and  morally  under  special  obligation  to  attempt  its  relief 
by  means  of  government  measures,  so  far  as  relief  was  by 
such  meana  at  all  attainable. 

"^      Let  us  first  consider  how  &r  any  real  relief  was  con- 
367.]  tained  in  that  part  of  the  legislation  of  387 

tatin''*'*^  which  bore  upon  the  question.  That  the  enact 
^^^  ment  in  &vour  of  the  free  day-labourers  could 

not  possibly  accomplish  its  object — namely,  to  check  the 
system  of  farming  on  a  large  scale  and  by  means  of  slaves, 
and  to  secure  to  the  free  proletarians  at  least  a  share  of 
work — is  self-evident  In  this  matter  legislation  could 
afl(»rd  no  relief,  without  shaking  the  foundations  of  the  civil 
organization  of  the  period  in  a  way  that  would  reach  far 
beyond  its  immediate  horizon.  In  the  question  of  the  do^ 
mains,  again,  it  was  quite  possible  for  legislation  to  effect  a 
change;   but  what  was  done  was   manifestly  inadequate 
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Tlie  new  domain-arrangement,  by  granting  the  right  oi 
driving  very  considerable  flocks  and  herds  upon  the  public 
pastures,  and  th:.:  ?^  occupying  domain-land  ifot  laid  out  in 
pasture  up  to  a  maximum  fixed  on  a  high  scale,  conceded  U 
the  wealthy  a  very  important  and  perhaps  even  dispropo^ 
tionatoj^Qor  share  in  the  produce  of  the  domains ;  and  by 
the  latter  regulation  conferred  upon  the  domain-tenurei 
although  it  remained  in  law  liable  to  pay  a  tenth  and  rev- 
ocable at  pleasure,  as  well  as  upon  the  system  of  oooupa* 
tton  itself,  somewhat  of  a  legal  sanction.  It  was  a  circum« 
stance  still  more  suspicious,  that  the  new  legislation  neither 
supplemented  the  existing  and  manifestly  unsatisfactory 
provisions  for  the  collection  of  the  pasture-money  and  the 
tenth  by  compulsory  measures  of  a  more  effective  kind,  nor 
prescribed  any  thorough  revision  of  the  domanial  posses- 
sions, nor  appointed  a  magistracy  charged  with  the  carrying 
of  the  new  laws  into  effect.  The  distribution  of  the  existing 
occupied  domain-land  partly  among  the  holders  up  to  a  ikir 
maximum,  partly  among  the  plebeians  who  had  no  prop- 
erty, in  both  cases  in  full  ownership ;  the  abolition  in  future 
of  the  system  of  occupation ;  and  the  institution  of  an 
authority  empowered  to  make  immediate  distribution  of 
any  future  acquisitions  of  territory,  were  so  clearly  de 
manded  by  the  circumstances  of  the  case,  that  it  certainly 
was  not  through  want  of  discernment  that  these  comprehen- 
sive  measures  were  neglected.  We  cannot  fail  to  recollect 
that  it  was  the  plebeian  aristocracy,  in  other  words,  a  por- 
tion of  the  very  class  that  was  practically  privileged  in  re- 
spect to  the  usufructs  of  the  domains,  which  proposed  th« 
new  arrangement,  and  that  one  of  its  very  authors,  Gaiut 
Licinius  Stolo,  was  among  the  first  to  be  condemned  far 
having  exceeded  the  agrarian  maximum  ;  and  we  cannot 
but  ask  whether  the  legislators  dealt  altogether  honourably 
and  whether  they  did  not  on  the  contrary  designedly  evade 
a  solution,  really  tending  to  the  common  benefit,  of  the  un- 
happy question  of  the  domains.  We  do  not  mean,  how« 
ever,  to  express  any  doubt  that  the  regulations  of  the  Lich 
nio-Scxtian  laws,  such  as  they  were,  might  and  did  subetan* 
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tiallj  benefit  the  small  farmer  and  the  day-labourer.  It 
must,  moreover,  be  acknowledged  that  in  the  period  imm» 
dlately  succeeding  the  passing  of  the  law  the  authorities 
watched  with  at  least  comparative  strictness  over  the  ob» 
servance  of  its  rules  as  to  the  maximum,  and  frequ^itlj 
jondvsmned  the  possessors  of  large  herds  and  the  occupiers 
of  the  domains  to  heavy  fines. 

In  the  system  of  taxation  and  of  credit  also  efforts  were 
lAwiimpoi-  niade  with  greater  energy  at  this  period  than  at 
ingtexM.  jmy  before  or  subsequent  to  it  to  remedy  the 
eviis  of  the  national  economy,  so  fiir  as .  legal  measures 
could  do  so.  The  duty  levied  in  307  of  five  per 
cent.  on. the  value  of  slaves  that  were  to  be 
manumitted  was — irrespective  of  the  fiict  that  it  imposed  a 
check  on  the  undesirable  multiplication  of  freedmen*-the 
first  tax  in  Home  that  was  really  laid  upon  the  rich.  In 
like  manner  efforts  were  made  to  remedy  the  system  of 
jAwai  credit.  The  usury  laws,  which  the  Twelve 
eradit.  Tables  had  established  (p.  366),  were  renewed 

and  gradually  rendered  more  stringent,  so  that  the  maxi> 
mum  of  interest  was  successively  lowered  from  10  per 
157.  S47.  ^^^*  (enforced  in  397)  to  5  per  cent,  (in  407) 
for  the  year  of  twelve  months,  and  at  length 
MS>  (^I^)  ^^^  taking  of  interest  was  altogether  for* 

bidden.  The  latter  foolish  law  remained  formally  in  force, 
but,  of  course,  it  was  practically  inoperative;  the  standard 
rate  of  interest  afterwards  usual,  viz.  1  per  cent,  per  month, 
or  12  per  cent,  for  the  civil  common  year — whidi,  accord- 
ing to  the  value  of  capital  in  antiquity,  was  probably  at 
that  time  nearly  the  same  as,  according  to  its  modern  value, 
a  rate  of  5  or  6  per  cent. — ^must  hare  been  already  about 
this  period  established  as  the  maximum  of  allowable  intcir* 
est.  Any  action  at  law  for  higher  rates  must  have  been 
refused,  perhaps  even  judicial  claims  for  repayment  may 
have  been  allowed ;  moreover  notorious  usurers  were  not 
anfrequently  summoned  before  the  bar  of  the  people  and 
readily  condemned  by  the  tribes  to  heavy  fines.  Still  mors 
important  was  the  alteration  of  the  procedure  in  cases  of 
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996  or  ns  ^®^*  ^^  ^®  Poetelian  law  (428  or  441 ).  On  the 
one  hand  it  allowed  every  dobtor  who^ declared 
on  oath  his  solveacy  to  save  his  personal  freedom  by  the 
Q3S8lon  of  his  proper^ ;  on  the  other  hand  it  abolished  the 
furm^  summary  pi*oceedings  in  execution  on  a  loan-debt^ 
and  laid  down  the  rule  that  no  Roman  burgess  could  be  led 
away  to  bondage  except  upon  the  sentence  of  Jurymen. 

It  is  plain  that  all  these  expedients  might  perhaps  in 
OontiniMd  some  respects  mitigate,  but  could  not  remove, 
^"^^^^  the  existing  economic  disorders.  The  continue 
ance  of  the  distress  is  shown  by  the  appointment  of  a 
bank-commission  to  regulate  the  relations  of  credit  and  to 
^KiL  provide  advances  from  the  state-chest  in  402,  by 

uz  the  appointment  of  legal  term-payments  in  407, 

and  above  all  by  the  dangerous  popular  insurrection  about 
467,  when  the  people,  unable  to  obtain  new 
facilities  for  the  payment  of  debts,  marched  out 
to  the  Janiculum,  and  nothing  but  a  seasonable  attack  by 
external  enemies,  and  the  concessions  contained  in  the  Hor« 
tensian  law,  restored  peace  to  the  community.  It  is,  how- 
ever, very  unjust  to  reproach  these  earnest  attempts  to 
check  the  impoverishment  of  the  middle  class  with  their 
inadequacy.  The  belief  that  it  is  useless  to  employ  partial 
and  palliative  means  against  radical  evils,  because  they  only 
remedy  them  in  part,  is  an  article  of  faith  never  preached 
unsuccessfully  by  baseness  to  simplicity,  but  it  is  none  the 
less  absurd.  On  the  contrary,  we  may  ask  whether  the  vile 
spirit  of  demagogism  had  not  even  thus  early  laid  hold  of 
this  matter,  and  whether  expedients  were  really  needed  so 
violent  and  dangerous  as,  for  example,  the  deduction  of  the 
interest  paid  from  th^  capital.  Our  documents  do  not  en* 
able  us  to  decide  the  question  of  right  or  wrong  in  the  case. 
But  we  recognize  dearly  enough  that  the  middle  class  of 
freeholders  still  continued  economically  in  a  perilous  and 
critical  position;  that  various  endeavours  were  made  by 
thos^  in  power  to  remedy  it  by  prohibitory  laws  and  by 
respites,  but  of  course  in  vain;  and  that  the  aristocratic 
ruling  class  contmued  to  be  too  weak  in  point  of  control 
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over  its  members,  and  too  much  entangled  in  ibe  selfish 
interests  of  its  order,  to  relieve  the  middle  class  by  the 
only  eflfectual  means  at  the  disposal  of  the  govenment^ 
the  entire  and  unreserved  abolition  of  the  system  of  ooru* 
pying  the  state  lands — and  by  that  course  to  free  the  gov* 
einment  from  the  reproach  of  turning  to  its  own  advoutags 
tlie  affliction  of  the  governed. 
^    A  more  effectual  relief  than  any  which  the  government 

was  willing  or  able  to  give  was  derived  by  the 
Svf^toD-^'  middle  classes  from  the  political  successes  of 
Rman  do-  ^^®  Roman  community  and  the  gradual  consoli* 
SevaSi?  dation  of  the  Roman  sovereignty  over  Italy, 
the  fiumer-     The  numcrous  and  large  colonies  which  it  was 

necessary  to  found  for  the  securing  of  that  sove* 
reignty,  the  greater  part  of  which  were  sent  forth  in  the 
fifth  century,  furnished  a  portion  of  the  agricultural  prole- 
tariate with  EaLvms  of  their  own,  while  the  efflux  gave  relief 
to  such  as  remained  at  home.  The  increase  of  the  indirect 
and  extraordinary  sources  of  revenue,  and  the  flourishing 
condition  of  the  Roman  finances  in  general, -rendered  it  but 
seldom  necessary  to  levy  any  contribution  from  the  &rmers 
in  the  form  of  a  forced  loan.  While  the  earlier  small  hold- 
ings were  probably  lost  beyond  recovery,  the  rising  average 
of  Roman  prosperity  must  have  converted  the  former  larger 
land-holders  into  farmers,  and  in  so  &r  added  new  membem 
to  the  middle  class.  People  of  rank  sought  principally  to 
secure  the  large  newly-acquired  districts  for  occupation ; 
the  mass  of  wealth  which  flowed  to  Rome  through  war  and 
commerce  must  have  reduced  the  rate  of  interest ;  the  in* 
crease  in  the  population  of  the  capital  benefited  the  farmer 
throughout  Latium  ;  a  wise  system  of  incorporation  united 
a  number  of  neighbouring  and  ibrmerly  subject  communi 
ties  with  the  Roman  state,  and  thereby  strengthened  cspe 
daily  the  middle  class ;  finally,  the  glorious  victories  and 
their  mighty  results  silenced  faction.  If  the  distress  of  the 
formers  was  by  no  means  removed  and  still  less  were  it» 
sources  stopped,  it  yet  admits  of  no  doubt  that  at  the  closs 
of  this  peri  id  the  Roman  middle  class  was  on  the  whole  in 


.fi/flP^ 
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a  far  less  oppressed  condition  than  in  the  first  centurj  aflei 
the  expulsion  of  the  kings. 

^  Lostlj  civic  equality  was  in  a  certain  sense  undoubtedly 
^^^  ,  attained  or  rather  restored  by  the  tefonn  of 
^.  387,  and  the  development  of  its  legitimate  con- 

sequences. As  formerly,  when  the  patriciant 
Bti]]  in  fact  formed  the  burgesses,  these  had  stood  upon  a 
footing  of  absolute  equality  in  rights  and  duties,  so  now  in 
the  enlarged  burgess-body  there  existed  in  the  eye  of  the 
law  no  arbitrary  distinctions.  The  gradatioLs  to  which 
difierences  of  age,  sagacity,  cultivation,  and  wealth  "^ficessa* 
rtly  give  rise  in  civil  society,  naturally  also  pervaded  the 
sphere  of  public  life ;  but  the  spirit  animating  the  burgesses 
and  the  policy  of  the  government  uniformly  operated  so  as 
to  render  the^  diflerences  as  little  conspicuous  as  possible. 
The  whole  system  of  Rome  tended  to  train  up  her  burgesses 
to  an  average  character  of  ability,  but  not  to  bring  into 
prominence  the  gifts  of  genius.  The  growth  of  culture 
among  the  Romans  did  not  at  all  keep  pace  with  the  devel- 
opment of  the  resources  of  the  community,  and  it  was  in- 
stinctively repressed  rather  than  promoted  by  those  in 
power.  That  there  should  be  rich  and  poor,  could  not  be 
prevented;  but  (as  in  a  genuine  community  of  farmers) 
the  farmer  as  well  as  the  day-labourer  personally  guided 
the  plough,  and  to  the  rich  as  well  as  the  poor  the  good 
economic  rule  applied  that  they  should  live  with  uniform 
frugality  and  above  all  should  hoard  no  unproductive  capital 
at  home— excepting  the  salt*cellar  and  the  sacrificial  ladle, 
no  silver  articles  were  at  this  period  seen  in  any  Roman 
house.  Nor  was  this  of  little  moment  In  the  mighty 
successes  which  the  Roman  community  externally  achieved 
during  the  century  from  the  last  Veientine  down  to  the 
Pyrrhic  war  we  perceive  that  the  patriciate  has  nov  given 
place  to  the  &rmers ;  that  the  fall  of  the  highborn  Fabian 
would  have  been  not  more  and  not  less  lamented  by  the 
whole  community  than  the  fall  of  the  plebeian  Decian  was 
lament^dd  alike  by  plebeians  and  patricians ;  that  the  consu 
late  did  not  of  itself  fall  even  to  the  wealthiest  aristocrav 
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and  that  a  poor  husbandLian  from  Sabina^  Manius  Curiua^ 
oould  conquer  king  Pyrrhus  in  the  field  of  battle  and  chase 
him  out  of  Italy,  without  ceasing  to  be  a  simple  Sabine 
farmer  and  to  cultivate  in  person  his  own  bread-corn. 

In  regard  however  to  this  imposing  republican  equal ilj 
Vvraxfaioo-  ^®  must  not  overlook  the  fiict  that  it  was  to  a 
''^'  considerable  extent  only  formal,  and  that  an 

aristocracy  of  a  very  decided  stamp  grew  out  of  it  or 
rather  was  contained  in  it  from  the  very  first.  The  non- 
patrician  families  of  wealth  and  consideration  had  long  ago 
separated  from  the  plebs,  and  leagued  themselves  with  the 
patriciate  in  the  participation  of  senatorial  rights  and  in 
the  prosecution  of  a  policy  distinct  from  that  of  the  plebs 
and  very  often  counteracting  it.  The  Licinio-Sextian  laws 
abrogated  legal  distinctions  within  the  ranks  of  the  aristoc- 
racy, and  changed  the  character  of  the  barrier  which  ex- 
cluded the  plebeian  from  the  government,  so  that  it  was  no 
longer  an  obstacle  insurmountable  in  law,  but  a  hindrance 
difficult  to  be  surmounted  in  practice.  In  both  ways  fresh 
blood  was  mingled  with  the  ruling  order  in  Rome ;  but  in 
itself  the  government  still  remained  aristocratic.  In  this 
respect  the  Roman  community  was  a  genuine  £irmer-com- 
monwealth,  in  which  the  rich  holder  of  a  whole  hide  was 
little  distinguished  externally  from  the  poor  cottager  and 
held  intercourse  with  him  on  equal  terms,  but  aristocracy 
nevertheless  exercised  so  all-powerful  a  sway  that  a  man 
without  means  sooner  rose  to  be  master  of  the  burgesses  in 
the  city  than  mayor  in  his  own  village.  It  was  a  very 
great  and  valuable  gain,  that  under  the  new  legislation  even 
the  poorest  burgess  might  fill  the  highest  office  of  the  state ; 
nevertheless  it  was  a  rare  exception  when  a  man  from  the 
lower  ranks  of  the  population  reached  such  a  position,*  and 

*  The  statements  as  to  tbe  poverty  of  the  oonsulars  of  this  period, 
which  plaj  so  great  a  part  in  this  noral  anecdote -boolks  of  a  later  age, 
mainly  rest  on  a  misanderstanding  on  the  one  hand  of  the  old  fhigai 
economy — which  might  very  well  consist  with  considerable  prosperi^ 
—and  en  the  other  hand  of  the  beautiful  old  oostom  of  burying  men  wh« 
had  dnerred  well  of  the  state  from  the  proceeds  of  penny  collections-' 
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not  onl^  sOy  but  probably  it  was,  at  least  towards  the  close 
of  this  period,  possible  only  by  means  of  an  election  carried 
by  the  opposition. 

Every  aristocratic  government  of  itself  calls  forth  a  cor  • 
HawoKio-  responding  opposition  party  ;  and  as  the  formal 
■*"<>'»•  equalization  of  the  orders  only  modified  the  ari* 

tocracy,  and  the  new  ruling  order  not  only  succeeded  the 
old  patriciate  but  engiafted  itself  on  it  and  intimately  co- 
alesced with  it,  the  opposition  also  continued  to  exist  and  in 
all  respects  pursued  a  similar  coursa  As  it  was  now  no 
longer  the  plebeians  as  such,  but  the  common  people,  that 
were  treated  as  inferior,  the  new  opposition  professed  from 
the  first  to  be  the  representative  of  the  lower  classes  and 
particularly  of  the  small  farmers ;  and  as  the  new  aristoc- 
racy attached  itself  to  the  patriciate,  so  the  first  movements 
of  this  new  opposition  were  interwoven  with  the  final  strug- 
gles against  the  privileges  of  the  patricians.  The  first 
names  in  the  series  of  these  new  popular  leaders  were  Ma- 
2gQ  275.  ^^^^  Curius  (consul  464,  479,  480 ;  censor  482) 
^-  gj  and  Gains  Fabricius  (consul  472, 476,  481 ;  cen- 
278.  275.  sor  479)  ;  both  of  them  men  without  ancestral 
lineage  and  without  wealth,  both  summoned — in  opposition 
to  the  aristocratic  principle  of  restricting  re-election  to  the 
highest  ofiice  of  the  state — ^thrice  by  the  votes  of  the  bur- 
gesses to  the  chief  magistracy,,  both,  as  tribunes,  consuls, 
and  censors,  opponents  of  patrician  privileges  and  defenders 
of  the  small  fiirmer  class  against  the  incipient  arrogance  of 
the  leading  houses.  The  future  parties  were  already  marked 
out ;  but  the  interests  of  party  were  still  suspended  on  both 
sides  in  presence  of  the  interests  of  the  common-weal.  The 
patrician  Appius  Claudius  and  the  farmer  Manius  Curius — 
vehement  in  their  personal  antagonism — jointly  by  wise 
counsel  and  vigorous  action  conquered  king  Pyrrhus ;  and 
while  Gh&ius  Fabricius  as  censor  inflicted  penalties  on  Pub* 

wliicb  was  far  from  being  a  pauper  burial.  The  method  also  of  explain' 
Ing  surnames  by  etymological  guess-work,  which  has  imported  bo  manj 
absurdities  into  Roman  history,  has  furnished  its  quota  to  this  beb'e/ 
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lius  Cornelius  Rufii  lis  for  his  aristocratic  senttmeots  and 
aristocratic  habits,  this  did  not  prevent  him  from  support* 
Ing  the  claim  of  Rufinus  to  a  second  consulate  on  aooount 
of  his  recognized  ability  as  a  general.  The  breach  was 
already  formed;  but  the  adversaries  still  shook  hands 
across  it. 

The  termination  of  the  struf^les  between  the  old  and 
Ha  new  °^^  burgesses,  the  various  and  comparatively 
goretamtnt  gucceteful  endeavours  to  relieve  the  middle  class, 
and  the  germs — already  making  their  appearance  amidst  the 
newly  acquired  civic  equality— -of  the  formation  of  a  new 
aristocratic  and  a  new  democratic  party,  have  thus  been 
passed  in  review.  It  remains  that  we  describe  the  shape 
which  the  new  government  assumed  amidst  these  changes, 
and  the  positions  in  which  after  the  political  abolition  of 
the  nobility  the  three  elements  of  the  republican  common* 
wealth — ^the  burgesses,  the  magistrates,  and  the  senate^* 
stood  towards  each  other. 

The  burgesses  in  their  ordinary  assemblies  continued  as 
rheimrges9>  hitherto  to  be  the  highest  authority  in  the  com- 
*^y*  monwealth  and  the  legal  sovereign.     But  it  was 

settled  by  law  that — apart  from  the  matters  committed 
Its  oompo-  o°<^  ^o^  ^l^  ^  ^^^  decision  of  the  centuries,  such 
■itioa  ^  ^Yie  election  of  consuls  and  censors — voting 

by  districts  should  be  as  valid  as  voting  by  centuries :  a 
regulation  introduced  as  regards  the  patrido-plebeian  assem« 
44ft  bly  by  the  Valerio-Horatian  law  of  305  (p. 

8S8.  360)  and  extended  by  the  Publilian  law  of  415^ 

but  enacted  as  regards  the  plebeian  separate  assembly  by 
the  Hortensian  law  about  467  (p.  386).  We 
have  already  noticed  that  the  same  individualsi 
on  the  whole,  were  entitled  to  vote  in  both  assemblies,  but 
that — apart  from  the  exclusion  of  the  patricians  from  the 
plebeian  separate  assembly — ^in  the  general  assembly  of  the 
districts  all  entitled  to  vote  were  on  a  footing  of  equality, 
while  in  the  centuriate  comitia  the  working  of  the  suffrage 
was  graduated  with  reference  to  the  means  of  the  voters^ 
and  in  so  &r,  therefore,  the  change  was  certaicJy  a  levelling 
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and  democratio  innovation.    It  was  a  circumstance  of  far 

greater  importance  that^  towards  the  end  of  this  period,  the 

primitiye  freehold  hasis  of  the  right  of  suffrage  began  for 

the  first  time  to  be  called  in  question.     Appius  Claudius^ 

Uk  boldest  innovator  known  in  Roman  history,  in  his  cen* 

sorship  in  442  without  consulting  the  senate  or 

people  so  adjusted  the  burgess-roll,  that  a  man 

who  had  no  land  was  received  into  whatever  tribe  he  chose 

and  then  according  to  his  means  into  the  corresponding  cen- 

tur/.     But  this  alteration  was  too  &r  in  advance  of  the 

spirit  of  the  age  to  obtain  full  acceptance.     One  of  the  im- 

mediate  successors  of  Appius,  Quintus  Fabius  Rullianus, 

th<  famous  conqueror  of  the  Samnites,  undertook  in  his  cen- 

sorship  of  450  not  to  set  it  aside  entirely,  but  to 

confine  it  within  such  limits  that  the  real  power 

in  the  burgess  assemblies  should  continue  to  be  vested  in 

the  holders  of  land  and  of  wealth.     He  incorporated  all 

who  had  no  land,  and  also  those  freedmen  possessed  of  land 

whose  property  was  valued  at  less  than  30,000  sesterces 

(£300),  in  the  four  city  tribes,  which  were  now  made  to 

rank  not  as  the  first  but  as  the  last.     The  rural  tribes,  on 

the  other  hand,  the  number  of  which  gradually  increased 

between  367  and  613  from  seventeen  to  thirty 

187,    34L 

one— thus  forming  a  majority,  greatly  prepon- 
derating from  the  first  and  ever  increasing  in  preponderance, 
of  the  voting-divisions — were  reserved  by  law  for  the  whole 
of  the  freeborn  burgesses  who  were  freeholders,  as  well  as 
for  the  freedmen  who  held  land  exceeding  the  above-men- 
tioned limit.  In  the  centuries  the  equalization  of  the  free- 
holders and  non-freeholders  who  were  of  free  birth  remained 
as  Appius  had  introduced  it ;  on  the  other  hand,  the  freed 
men  who  were  not  admitted  into  the  rural  tribes  were  de> 
prived  of  the  suffrage.  In  this  manner  provision  was  maiU 
for  the  preponderance  of  the  freeholders  in  the  comitia  of 
the  tribes,  while  in  the  centuriate  comitia — in  which,  frona 
the  decided  preference  given  to  the  wealthy,  fewer  measures 
of  precaution  sufficed — the  freedmen  could  at  least  do  no 
.harm.     By  this  wise  and  mDderate  arrangement  on  the  pari 
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of  a  man  who  for  his  warlike  feats  and  still  more  for  thk 
peaceful  achievement  justly  received  the  surname  of  the 
Great  {Maximu9)^  the  obligation  of  bearing  arms  was  ex- 
tended, as  was  fitting,  to  the  non-freehold  burgesses,  while  a 
check  was  imposed  on  the  increasing  power  of  the  claat 
who  had  onoe  been  slaves — a  check  which  is  unfortunately 
UQ  a  state  sanctioning  slavery  an  indispensable  necessity. 
A  peculiar  moral  jurisdiction,  moreover,  which  graduall} 
came  to  be  associated  with  the  census  and  the  making-up 
of  the  burgess-roll,  excluded  from  the  burgess-body  all  indi- 
viduals notoriously  unworthy,  and  guarded  the  full  moral 
and  political  purity  of  citizenship. 

The  powers  of  the  comitia  exhibited  during  this  period 
Tr««w^«i*g  ^  ''^  tendency  to  enlarge  their  range,  but  in  a  man- 
ESTSJ?^  ner  very  gradual.  The  increase  in  the  number 
««"«•  of  magistrates  to  be  elected  by  the  people  fiills, 

to  some  extent,  under  this  head ;  it  is  an  especially  sigmfi- 
saai  cant  fact  that  from  392  the  military  tribunes  of 

Bii.  one  legion,  and  from  443  four  tribunes  in  each 

of  the  first  four  l^ona  respectively,  were  nominated  no 
longer  by  the  general,  but  by  the  burgesses.  During  this 
period  the  burgesses  did  not  on  the  whole  interfere  in  ad- 
ministration ;  only  their  right  of  declaring  war  was,  as  wa& 
reasonable,  emphatically  asserted,  and  held  to  extend  also 
to  cases  in  which  a  prolonged  armistice  concluded  instead 
of  a  peace  expired  and  what  was  not  in  law  but  in  £Eict  a 
new  war  began  (327).  In  other  instances  a 
question  of  administration  was  only  submitted 
t  >  the  people  when  the  governing  authorities  came  into  col- 
lision and  one  of  them  referred  the  matter  to  the  people,  oi 
when  in  difficult  or  invidious  questions  the  government  vol- 
untarily placed  the  decision  in  their  hands.  Examples  of 
•iich  ooUisions  occurred  when  the  leaders  of  the  moderate 
party  among  the  nobility,  Lucius  Valerius  and  Marcus  Ho- 
M9.  ratius,  in  305,  and  the  first  plebeian  dictator. 

SM.  Gains  Marcius  Rutilus,  in  398,  were  not  allowed 

by  the  senate  to  receive  the  triumphs  they  had  earned, 
when  the  consuls  of  459  could  not  agree  as  to 
their  respective  provinces  of  jurisdiction :  and 
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ig^  when  the  senate,  in  364,  reAolved  to  give  up  to 

the  Gauls  an  ambassador  who  had  forgotten  hU 
duty,  and  a  consular  tribune  carried  the  matter  tc  Uie  com- 
munity. This  was  the  first  occasion  on  which  a  decree  of 
the  senate  was  annulled  by  the  people;  and  heavily  thi 
community  atoned  for  it.  Instances  of  the  decision  being 
▼oluntarily  left  to  the  people  occurred  first,  when  C^aere 
sued  for  peaoe,  after  the  people  had  declared  war  against 
it  but  before  war  had  actually  begun  (401), 
whereupon  the  senate  hesitated  to  leave  the 
resolution  of  the  people  unexecuted  without  their  formal 
consent;  and  at  a  subsequent  period,  when  the  senate 
wished  to  reject  the  humble  entreaty  of  the  Samnites  for 
peace,  but  shunning  the  odium  of  the  declaration  devolved 
it  on  the  people  (436).  It  is  not  till  towards 
the  dose  of  this  epoch  that  we  find  a  consider- 
able extension  of  the  powers  of  the  eomilia  tribuia  in  affairs 
of  administration,  particularly  through  the  practice  of  con 
suiting  it  as  to  the  conclusion  of  peace  and  of  alliances : 
this  extension  probably  dates  from  the  Horten- 
sian  law  of  467. 
Notwithstanding,  nowever,  these  enlargements  of  the 
DeoNMing  powers  of  the  burgess-assemblies,  their  practical 
of^cf^  influence  on  state  afiTairs  began,  particularly 
geaB-body.  towards  the  close  of  this  period,  to  wane.  First 
of  all,  the  extension  of  the  bounds  of  Rome  deprived  her 
collective  assemblies  of  their  original  significance.  An 
assembly  of  persons  i*esident  within  the  original  territory 
of  the  city  might  very  well  meet  in  sufficiently  full  num- 
bers, and  might  very  well  know  its  own  wishes,  even  with* 
out  discussion ;  but  the  Roman  burgess-body  had  become 
less  a  civic  community  than  a  state.  No  doubt,  in  so  far 
as  the  incorporated  townships  were  associated  together  in 
the  rural  tribes — ^in  the  Papirian  tribe,  for  instance,  the 
votes  of  the  Tusculans  proved  substantially  decisive— the 
municipal  sentiment,  at  all  times  so  lively  in  Italy,  per- 
vaded also  the  Roman  comitia  and  introduced  into  them,  at 
least  when  voting  l>y  tribes,  a  sort  of  inward  connectioi 
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and  a  special  esprii  de  corps^  which  thereupon  gave  nse  ti 
animosities  and  rivalries  of  all  sorts.  In  this  way,  on  ex- 
traordinary occasions,  energy  and  independence  were  cei^ 
tainly  infused  into  the  voting ;  but  under  ordinary  circuni- 
itances  the  composition  of  the  comitia  and  their  decision 
were  left  dependent  on  the  person  who  presided  or  on  acci- 
dent, or  were  committed  to  the  hands  of  the  burgesses 
domiciled  in  the  capital.  It  is,  therefore,  quite  easy  to  un- 
derstand how  the  assemblies  of  the  burgesses,  which  had 
great  practical  importance  during  the  first  two  centuries  of 
the  republic,  gradually  became  a  mere  instrument  in  the 
hands  of  the  presiding  magistrates,  and  in  truth  a  very  dan- 
gerous instrument,  because  the  magistrates  called  to  predde 
were  so  numerous,  and  every  resolution  of  the  community 
was  regarded  as  the  ultimate  legal  expression  of  the  will  of 
the  people.  But  the  enlargement  of  the  constitutional  rights 
of  the  burgesses  was  not  of  much  moment^  inasmuch  as 
practically  they  were  less  than  ever  capable  of  a  will  and 
action  of  their  own,  and  there  was  as  yet  no  demagogism, 
in  the  proper  sense  of  that  term,  in  Rome.  Had  any  such 
demagogic  spirit  existed,  it  would  have  attempted  not  to 
extend  the  powers  of  the  burgesses,  but  to  remove  the  re- 
strictions on  political  discussion  in  their  presence ;  whereas 
throughout  this  whole  period  thepe  was  undeviating  acquies- 
cence in  the  old  maxims,  that  the  magistrate  alone  could 
convoke  the  burgesses,  and  that  he  was  entitled  to  exclude 
all  discussion  and  all  proposal  of  amendments.  At  the 
time  this  incipient  breaking  up  of  the  constitution  made 
itself  felt  chiefly  in  the  circumstance  that  the  collective  as- 
semblies assumed  an  essentially  passive  attitude,  and  did 
not  on  the  whole  interfere  in  government  either  to  help  or 
to  hinder  it. 

As  regards  the  power  of  the  magistrates,  its  diminution) 
The  maris-  although  uot  the  direct  design  of  the  struggles 
tr^.  Sub-  between  the  old  and  new  t^urgesses,  was  doubt- 
BndweHkMh  less  one  of  their  most  important  results.  At 
!S^*  the  beginning  of  the  struggle  between  the  orden 
^^*^  or,  in  other  words,  of  the  strife  for  the  posses 
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sion  of  the  consular  power,  the  consulate  was  still  the  one 
tfiid  indivisible,  essentially  regal,  magistnxjy  ;  and  the  con* 
Bul,  like  the  king  in  former  times,  still  had  the  appointment 
of  all  subordinate  functionaries  left  to  his  own  free  choice. 
At  the  termination  of  that  contest  its  most  important  funo 
tions — jurisdiction,  street-police,  election  of  senators  and 
(H^uites,  the  census  and  financial  administration — were  sepi^ 
rated  from  the  consulship  and  transferred  to  magistrates^ 
who  like  the  consul  were  nominated  by  the  community  and 
occupied  a  position  co-ordinate  with  him  rather  than  subor- 
diuate.  The  consulate,  formerly  the  single  ordinary  magis- 
tracy of  the  state,  was  no  longer  even  absolutely  the  first* 
In  the  new  arrangement  as  to  the  ranking  and  usual  order 
of  succession  of  the  different  offices  the  consulate  stood  in- 
deed  above  the  praetorship,  aedileship,  and  quaestorship, 
but  beneath  the  censorship,  which — in  addition  to  the  most 
important  financial  dutieft — was  charged  with  the  adjust- 
ment of  the  rolls  of  burgesses,  equite^,  and  senators,  and 
thereby  wielded  a  wholly  arbitrary  moral  control  over  the 
entire  community  and  every  individual  burgess,  the  hum« 
blest  as  well  as  the  most  distinguished.  The  conception  of 
limited  magisterial  power  or  special  functions,  which  seemed 
to  the  older  Roman  constitutional  law  irreconcilable  with 
the  conception  of  magistracy,  gradually  gained  a  footing  and 
mutilated  and  destroyed  the  earlier  idea  of  the  one  and  in- 
divisible imperium.  A  first  step  was  already  taken  in  this 
direction  by  the  institution  of  the  collateral  standing  offices, 
particularly  the  quaestorship  (p.  828) ;  it  was  completely 
carried  out  by  the  Licinio-Sextian  laws  (387)« 
which  prescribed  the  fiinctions  of  the  three  su- 
preme magistrates,  and  assigned  administration  and  the  con- 
duct of  war  to  the  two  first,  and  the  management  of  justice 
to  the  third.  But  the  change  did  not  stop  here.  The  con- 
suls, although  they  w*^je  in  law  wholly  and  everywhere  co 
ordinate,  naturally  from  the  earliest  times  divided  between 
them  in  practice  the  different  departments  of  duty  {proving 
eiae).  Originally  this  was  done  simply  by  mutual  concert, 
or  ir.  defiiult  of  it  by  casting  lots ;  but  by  degrees  the  othei 
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constituent  authorities  in  the  commonwealth  interfered  witk 
this  practical  definition  of  functions.  It  became  usual  for 
the  senate  to  define  annually  the  spheres  of  duty;  and, 
'while  it  did  not  directly  assign  them  to  the  co-ordinate  ma^ 
gistrates,  it  exercised  decided  influence  on  the  personal  di» 
tribution  by  advice  and  request.  In  an  extreme  case  the 
senate  doubtless  obtained  a  decree  of  the  community,  do- 
fiuitively  to  settle  the  question  of  distribution  (p.  39d) ; 
the  government,  however,  very  seldom  employed  this  dan- 
gerous expedient.  Further,  the  most  important  afiairs, 
such  as  the  concluding  of  peace,  were  withdrawn  from  the 
consuls,  and  they  were  in  such  matters  obliged  to  have  re- 
course to  the  senate  and  to  act  according  to  its  instructions. 
Lastly,  in  cases  of  extremity  the  senate  could  at  any  time 
suspend  the  consuls  from  office ;  for,  according  to  an  usage 
never  established  by  law  but  never  violated  in  practice,  the 
cieation  of  a  dictatorship  depended  simply  upon  the  resolu- 
tion of  the  senate,  and  the  fixing  of  the  person  to  be  nomi- 
nated, although  constitutionally  vested  in  the  nominating 
consul,  really  under  ordinary  circumstances  lay  with  the 
senate. 

,'      The  old  unity  and  plenary  power  of  the  imperium  were 

retained  longer  in  the  case  of  the  dictatorship 

oftbedio-       than  in  that  of  the  consulship.    Although  ol 

^'        course  as  an  extraordinary  magistracy  it  had  in 

reality  from  the  first  its  special  functions,  it  had  in  law  far 

less  of  a  special  character  than  the  consulate.     But  it  also 

was  gradually  affected  by  the  new  idea  of  definite  powers 

and  functions  introduced  into  the  legal  life  of  Home.     In 

391   we  first  meet  with  a  dictator  expressly 

nominated    from  theological   scruples    for  tho 

mere  accomplishment  of  a  religious  ceremony ;  and  though 

that  dictator  himself,  doubtless  in  formal  accordance  with 

the  constitution,  treated  the  restriction  of  his  powers  as  null 

and  took  the  command  of  the  army  in  spite  of  it,  such  ai; 

opposition  on  the  part  of  the  magistrate  was  not  repeated 

on  occasion  of  the  subsequent  similarly  restricted  noioinap 

tions,  which  occurred  in  403  and  thenceforward 

very  &cquently.    On  the  contrary,  the  dictatorf 
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thenceforth  aooounted  themselves  boiJid  bj  their  powen  m 
specially  defined. 

Lastly,  further  seriously  felt  restrictions  of  the  magis- 
Roitrtotioiu  ^'■^^y  were  involved  in  the  prohibition  issued  in 
uto  [MS.  412  asainst  the  accumulation  of  the  ordinary 
latioii  and       curule  ottices,  and  m  the  enactment  of  the  same 

the  re-ooctt-        ,   .        .  i  111.  1 

pntion  of        date,  that  the  same  pers  >n  should  not  again  ad- 
minister the  same  office  under  ordinary  circum* 
stances  before  an  interval  of  ten  years  had  elapsed,  as  well 
as  in  the  subsequent  regulation  that  the  office  which  prac- 
tically was  the  highest,  the  censorship,  should  not  be  held  a 
second  time  at  all  (489).     But  the  government 
was  still  strong  enough  not  to  be  afraid  of  its 
instruments  or  to  desist  purposely  on  that  account  from 
employing  those  who  were  the  most  serviceable.     Brave 
officers  were  very  frequently  released  from  these  rules,*  and 
cases  still  occurred  like  those  of  Quintus  Fabius  RuUianus, 
who  was  five  times  consul  in  eight^nd-twenty  years,  and  of 
Marcus  Valerius  Ck)rvus  (384-483)  who,  after 

I70-S71. 

he  had  filled  six  consulships,  the  first  in  his 
twenty-third,  the  last  in  his  seventy-second  year,  and  had 
been  throughout  three  generations  the  protector  of  his  coun- 
trymen and  the  terror  of  the  foe,  descended  to  the  grave  at 
the  age  of  a  hundred. 

*  Any  one  who  compares  tbe  oansular  Fasti  before  and  after  419 
irill  have  no  doabt  as  to  the  existence  of  the.  above-mentioned  law  re- 
apecting  rejection  to  the  consulate ;  for,  while  before  that  year  a  retam 
to  office,  especially  after  three  or  four  years,  was  a  xM)mmon  occurrence, 
afterwards  intervals  of  ten  years  and  more  were  as  frequent.  Exoep- 
tiona,  however,  occur  in  very  great  numbers,  particularly  daring  the  Be< 
vere  years  of  war  484-448.  On  the  other  hand,  the  principle  of  not 
^  allowing  a  plurality  of  offices  was  stricUy  adhered  to.    Then 

is  no  oertain  instance  of  the  oombination  of  two  of  the  three 
ordinary  cuiule  (Liv.  xxzix.  89, 4)  offices  (the  consulate,  praelorship,  and 
cumle  aedileship),  but  instances  occur  of  other  combinations,  such  ae  of 
the  curule  aedileship  and  the  office  of  roaster  of  the  horse  (Liv.  xxiiL  24, 
SO);  of  the  praetorship  and  censorship  (jP<m/.  Cap,  a.  601);  of  the  pra» 

torship  and  the  dictatorship  (Liv.  viii.  12);  of  the  consulati 
***^       aod  the  dictatorship  (Uv.  viii,  12). 
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While  tihe  Roman  nui^nstrsSe  vas  tlras  more  aai 
more  coispletelT  and  detin!te]T  tiacslbffvicd  froa 
the  absolute  lord  into  the  limited  eommiaut  net 
and  administralor  of  the  commnnitir,  the  old 
eoonta^nagistraeTy  the  tribimate  o£  the  people^ 
vas  traders*  »ins  at  the  same  time  a  similar  tniia- 
f >rmatioD  internal  rather  than  external,  ft  aerred  a  doable 
purpose  in  the  cc»mmoov€alih.  It  had  been  frum  the  be^ 
ghining  intended  to  prc»tect  tiie  faamble  and  the  weak  bj  ita 
somewhat  rev^*lutionarT  assistanoe  (evxaV/irai)  against  the 
ore*'bearir:g  T:olrnce  of  the  magistrates  ;  it  had  sehaeqnent* 
It  been  ecr.pIoTt^  to  set  rid  of  the  le^  disabilities  of  the 
oommons  and  the  priTileges  of  the  gectile  nobilitj.  The 
latter  end  vas  attained.  The  ori^nal  object  vaa  boC  oalj 
in  :tself  a  democratic  ideal  rather  than  a  politseal  posHbil* 
itr,  bat  it  vas  also  quite  as  obnoxious  to  the  plebcsan 
tocracT  into  vbose  hands  the  tribunate  neeessarilj  fi!ll, 
quite  as  incompatible  vith  the  nev  ofr^nixation  vhich  ongi* 
nated  in  the  equalliati^HQ  of  the  orders  and  had  if  possible 
a  still  Tstofn  decided  anstocratie  hue  tkan  that  vhich  pre* 
cedt.^  it,  as  it  vas  obno3uoos  to  the  seGtile  nc-bilirr  and  is* 
cv^cipatible  vith  the  patrician  coBs::!ar  cocstitntioa.  But 
insteaii  of  abc>Il^iirg  the  tnbunate,  they  piefciicd  to  cm- 
rert  :t  fi\>m  a  veapc*n  of  oppa$iti«:4i  into  an  izsstmntBt  of 
eoTemment,  and  nov  introioced  the  tribunes  of  the  pco* 
pie,  vho  vere  orginai^r  excluded  fK^n  all  shire  in  admin- 
istratios  aood  vere  neither  nu^strates  nor  members  cf  die 
senate,  into  the  class  of  goTeming  authoritiesL  WUe  ir 
jurisJicli*  -r.  ther  were  fr».'m  the  b«e-j::ciii;u  cc  a  f >.<icg  of 
eqoalitT  vilh  the  c«  -nsjls  and  in  the  ear^T  s<ag«s  of  d»e  ci«- 
£i€l»  becveen  the  orders  acquired  like  the  consuls  tiK  right 
of  initiating  legislatinn.  thej  Bov  receiTed — ve  knov  col 
exactlj  vhen,  but  probablr  at  or  so>?b  a/^er  the  final  eqT:al> 
3ati<:4i  of  Uie  orders — a  position  of  equ^IltT  vith  the  onn 
sals  as  regarded  the  praeucallv  £o\rniir^  a:ith*>H;T,  dM 
amate.  Hithoto  they  had  been  pTv^iit  at  the  pr\>oeed.xs5« 
of  the  senate,  sitting  on  a  bench  at  the  dior  ;  nov  t2»eT  ob> 
U3iiedy  fike  the  other  magiatratea  and  by  thrir  side^  a  plas 
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in  the  senate  itself  and  the  right  to  interpose  their  word  it 
its  discussions.  If  they  were  precluded  from  the  right  of 
voting,  it  was  simply  in  virtue  of  the  general  principle  of 
Roman  state-law,  that  those  only  should  give  counsel  who 
were  not  called  to  act ;  in  accordance  with  which  the  whole 
of  the  acting  magistrates  possessed  during  their  year  of 
office  only  a  seat,  not  a  vote,  in  the  council  of  the  state  (p 
S2A).  But  concession  did  not  rest  here.  The  tribunes  re 
ceived  the  distinctive  prerogative  of  supreme  magistracy, 
which  among  the  ordinary  magistrates  belonged  only  to' the 
consuls  and  praetors  besides — the  right  of  convoking  the 
senate,  of  consulting  it,  and  of  procuring  decrees  from  it.* 
This  was  only  as  it  should  be ;  the  heads  of  the  plebeian 
aristocracy  had  to  be  placed  on  an  equality  with  those  of 
the  patrician  aristocracy  in  the  senate,  when  once  the  gov* 
ernment  had  passed  from  the  gentile  nobility  to  the  united 
aristocracy.  Now  that  this  opposition  college,  originally 
excluded  from  all  share  in  the  public  administration,  be- 
came— ^particularly  with  reference  to  strictly  urban  affairs 
— a  second  supreme  executive  and  one  of  the  most  usual 
and  Host  serviceable  instruments  of  the  government,  or  in 
other  words  of  the  senate,  for  managing  the  burgesses  and 
especially  for  checking  the  excesses  of  the  magistrates,  it 
was  certainly,  as  respected  its  original  character,  absorbed 
and  politically  annihilated ;  but  this  course  was  really  en* 
joined  by  necessity.  Clearly  as  the  defects  of  the  Roman 
aristocracy  were  apparent,  and  decidedly  as  the  steady 
growth  of  aristocratic  ascendancy  was  connected  with  the 
practical  setting  aside  of  the  tribunate,  none  can  fail  to  see 
that  government  could  not  be  long  carried  on  with  an  au- 
4hority  which  was  not  only  aimless  and  virtually  calculated 
to  put  off  the  suffering  proletariate  with  a  deceitful  prospect 
of  relief,  but  was  at  the  same  time  decidedly  revolutionary 
and  possessed  of  an  absolutely  anarchical  power  of  obstruo 

*  HsDOC  despatches  intended  for  the  senate  were  addremed  to  Goa 
mis,  Praetors,  TribTses  of  the  Plebs,  and  Senate  (Gioero,  adFam,  zr.  S 
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acdile,  praetor,  or  consul,  and  bound  the  next  censors  eithei 
formally  to  inscribe  these  expectants  in  the  senatorial  roll, 
or  at  any  rate  xmly  to  exclude  them  from  the  roll  for  such 
reasons  as  sufficed  for  the  rejection  of  an  actual  senator. 
The  number  of  those,  however,  who  had  been  magistrates 
was  far  from  sufficing  to  keep  the  senate  up  to  the  normal 
number  of  three  hundred^  and  below  that  point  it  could 
^iot  be  allowed  to  fall,  especially  as  the  list  of  senators  was 
at  the  same  time  that  of  jurymen.  Considerable  room  was 
thus  always  lefl  for  the  exercise  of  the  censorial  right  of 
election ;  but  those  senators  who  were  chosen  not  in  conse- 
quence of  haviug  held  office,  but  by  selection  on  the  part 
of  the  censor — frequently  burgesscd^  who  had  filled  a  non- 
cur  ule  public  office,  or  distinguished  themselves  by  personal 
valour,  who  had  killed  an  enemy  in  battle  or  saved  the  life 
of  a  burgees — took  part  in  voting,  but  not  in  debate  (p.  , 
385).  The  main  body  of  the  senate,  and  that  portion  of 
it  in  whose  hands  government  and  administration  w^ere  con- 
centrated, was  thus  according  to  the  Ovinian  law  substan-  ^ 
tially  constituted  no  longer  by  the  arbitrary  will  of  a  roih 
gistrate,  but  by  indirect  popular  election.  The  Roman 
state  in  this  way  made  some  approach,  to,  although  it  did 
not  readv  the  great  institution  of  modern  times,  representa- 
tive popular  government,  while  the  %gregate  orUie  non- 
debating  senators  furnished — what  it  is  so  necessary  and  yet 
so  difficult  to  get  in  governing  corporations — a*  compact 
mass  of  members  capable  of  forming  and  entitled  to. pro- 
nounce an  opinion,  but  voting  in  silence. 

The  powers  of  the  senate  underwent  scarcely  any  change 
y^,^„  Qf  in  form.  The  senate  carefully  avoided  giving  a 
the  senate.  handle  t)  opposition  or  to  ambition  by  unpopu- 
lar changes,  or  manifest  violations,  of  the  constitution  ;  it 
permitted,  though  it  did  not  promote,  the  enlargement  in  a 
democratic  direction  of  the  power  of  the  burgesses.  But 
while  the  burgesses  acquired  the  semblance,  the  senate  ao 
quired  the  substance  of  power — a  decisive  influence  over 
legislation  and  the  official  elections,  and  the  whole  control 
of  the  state. 
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Every  new  project  of  law  was  subjected  to  a  prelimi 
nary  deliberation  in  the  senate,  and  scarcely  ever 

Itsinflaenos       i>«  i  ^  11 

in  legiB)*.       did  a  magistrate  venture  to  lay  a  proposal  bc^ 
^^  fore  the  community  without  or  in  opposition  to 

the  senate's  opinion.  If  he  did  so,  the  senate  had — ^in  the 
intercessory  powers  of  the  magistrates  and  the  annulling 
powers  of  the  priests — an  ample  set  of  means  at  hand  to 
nip  in  the  bud,  or  subsequently  to  get  rid  of,  obnoxious  pix^ 
posals ;  and  in  case  of  extremity  it  had  in  its  hands  as  the 
supreme  administrative  authority  not  only  the  executing,^ 
but  the  power  of  refusing  to  execute,  the  decrees  of  the  I 
community.  The  senate  further  with  tacit  consent  of  the 
community  claimed  the  right  in  urgent  cases  of  absolving 
from  the  laws,  under  the  reservation  that  the  community 
should  ratify  the  proceeding — ^a  reservation  which  from  the 
first  was  of  little  moment,  and  became  by  degrees  so  en- 
tirely a  form  that  in  later  times  they  did  not  even  tal^e  the 
trouble  to  propose  the  ratifying  decree. 

As  to  the  elections,  they  passed,  so  far  as  they  depended 
on  the  magistrates  and  were  of  political  import 
the  eieo-         tance,  practically  into  the  hands  of  the  senate, 
^^^  In  this  way  it  acquired,  as  has  been  mentioned 

already  (p.  402),-  the  right  tp  appoint  the  dictator.  Greater 
regard  had  certainly  to  be  shown  to  the  community ;  the 
right  of  bestowing  the  public  magistracies  could  not  be- 
withdrawn  from  it ;  but,  as  has  likewise  been  already  ob- 
served, care  was  taken  that  this  election  of  magistrates 
should  not  be  construed  into  the  conferring  of  definite  func- 
tions, especially  of  the  posts  of  supreme  command  when 
war  was  imminent.  Moreover  the  newly  introduced  idea 
of  special  functions  on  the  one  hand,  and  on  the  other  the 
right  practically  conceded  to  the  senate  of  dispensation 
from  the  laws,  gave  to  it  an  important  share  in  official  ap- 
pointments. Of  the  influence  which  the  senate  exercised  in 
settling  the  official  spheres  of  the  consuls  in  particular,  wo 
have  already  spoken  (p.  402).  One  of  the  most  important 
applications  of  the  dispensing  right  was  the  dispensation  of 
the  magistrate  from  the  legal  term  of  his  tenure  of  offic«H- 
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a  dispensation  which,  as  contrary  to  the  fundamental  lawa 
of  the  community,  might  not  according  to  Roman  state-law 
be  granted  in  the  precincts  of  the  city  proper,  but  beyond 
these  was  at  least  so  &r  valid  that  the  consul  or  praetor, 
whose  term  was  prolonged,  continued  afUr  its  expiry  to  dis- 
charge his  functions  '^  in  a  consul's  or  praetor's  stead  ^  (/iro 
tonsuley  pro  praetore).  Of  course  this  important  right  .^f 
extending  the  term  of  office — essentially  on  a  par  with  the 
right  of  nomination — belonged  by  law  to  the  community 
alone,  and  at  the  beginning  was  in  fact  exercised  by  it ;  but  I  ~ 
in  447,  and  regularly  thenceforward,  the  com*  I 
mand  of  the  commander  in  chief  was  prolonged  I 
by  mere  decree  of  the  senate.  To  this  was  added,  in  fine, 
the  preponderating  and  skilfully  concerted  infiuence  of  the 
aristocnicy  over  the  elections,  which  guided  them  ordinarily, 
although  not  always,  to  the  choice  of  candidates  agreeable 
to  the  goTernment. 

Finally  as  regards  administration,  war,  peace  and  alli- 
ances, the  founding  of  colonies^  the  assignation 
gorern-  of  lands,  building,  in  fact  every  matter  of  per- 

"'•°*-  manent  and  general  importance,  and  in  particur    u 

lar  the  whole  system  of  finance,  depended  absolutely  on  tho*^  ^ 
senate.     It  was  the  senate  which  annually  issued  general  in 
structions  to  the  magistrates,  settling  their  spheres  of  duty 
and  limiting  the  troops  and  moneys  to  be  placed  at  the  dia- 
posal  of  each ;  and  recourse  was  had  to  its  counsel  in  every 
case  of  importance.    The  keepers  of  th^  state-chest  could  L^ 
make  no  payment  to  any  magistrate  with  the  exception  of 
the  consul,  or  to  any  prii^me  person,  unless  authori;ced  by  a 
previous  decree  of  the  senate.     In  the  management,  how- 
ever, of  current  affairs  and  in  the  details  of  judicial  and 
military  administration  the  supreme  governing  corporation 
did  not  interfere;    the  Roman  aristocracy  had  too  much 
political  judgment  and  tact  to  desire  to  convert  the  contFc4 
of  the  commonwealth  into  a  guardianship  over  the  Individ^ 
ual  official,  or  to  turn  the  instrument  into  a  machine. 

That  this  new  government  of  the  senate  amidst  all  its 
retention  of  existing  forms  involved  a  complete  revolutfon- 
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izlng  of  the  old  oommonwealth,  U  dear.  That  the  free 
action  of  the  burgesaes  should  be  arrested  and  benumbed ; 
that  the  magistratea  should  be  reduced  to  be  the  presidenta 
of  its  sittings  and  its  executive  commissioners ;  that  a  cor* 
poration  for  the  mere  tendering  of  advice  should  seize  \\» 
nheritance  of  both  the  authorities  sanctioned  by  the  consti- 
tution and  should  become,  although  under  very  modest 
forms,  the  cejttral  government  of  the  state— these  were 
steps  of  revolution  and  usurpation.  Nevertheless,  if  any 
revolution  or  any  usurpation  appears  justified  before  the  bar 
of  history  by  exclusive  ability  to  govern,  even  its  rigorous 
judgment  must  acknowledge  that  this  corporation  duly  com- 
prehended and  worthily  fulfilled  its  great  task.  Called  to 
power  not  by  the  empty  accident  of  birth,  but  substantially 
by  the  free  choice  of  the  nation ;  con6rmed  cwery  fifth  jear 
by  the  stern  moral  judgment  of  the  worthiest  men ;  hold- 
ing office  for  life,  and  so  not  dependent  on  the  expiration  of  \^^ 
its  commission  or  on  the  varying  opinion  of  the  people ; 
having  its  ranks  close  and  united  ever  after  the  equalization 
of  the  orders ;  embracing  in  It  all  the  political  intelligence 
and  practical  statesmanship  that  the  people  possessed ;  ab« 
solute  in  dealing  with  all  financial  questions  and  in  the  con-  ^ 
trol  of  foreign  policy  ;  having  complete  power  over  the  ex- 
ecutive by  virtue  of  its  brief  duration  and  of  the  tfibunician 
intercession  which  was  at  the  service  of  the  senate  after  the 
termination  of  the  quarrels  between  the  orders — the  Roman 
senate  was  the  noblest  organ  of  the  nation,  and  in  consisten- 
cy and  political  sagacity,  in  unanimity  and  patriotism,  in 
grasp  of  power  and  unwavering  courage,  the  foremost  polit* 
ical  corporation  of  all  times — still  even  now  an  "  assembly 
of  kings,"  which  knew  well  how  to  combine  despotic  energy 
with  republican  self^evotion.  Never  was  a  state  represent- 
ed in  its  external  relations  more  firmly  and  worthily  than 
Rome  in  its  best  times  by  its  senate.  In  matters  of  inter* 
nal  administration  it  certainly  cannot  be  concealed  that  the 
moneyed  and  landed  aristocracy,  which  was  especially  rep< 
resented  in  the  senate,  acted  with  partiality  in  aflTairs  thai 
bore  upon  its  peculiar  interests,  and  that  the  sagacity  ar  d 
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energy  of  the  body  were  often  in  such  cases  employed  &i 
from  beneficially  to  the  state.  Nevertheless  the  great  prin* 
ciplo  established  amidst  severe  conflicts,  that  all  Roman 
burgesses  were  equal  in  the  eye  of  the  law  as  respected 
Aiglits  and  duties^  and  the  opening  up  of  a  political  career 
(or  in  other  words,  of  admission  to  the  senate)  to  every 
one,  which  was  the  result  of  that  principle,  concurred  witb 
the  brilliance  of  military  and  political  successes  in  preserv- 
ing 'ihe  harmony  of  the  state  and  of  the  nation,  and  relieved 
the  d'stinction  of  classes  from  that  bitterness  and  malignity 
which  marked  the  struggle  of  the  patricians  and  plebeians. 
And,  as  the  fortunate  turn  taken  by  external  politics  had 
the  efi*ect  of  giving  the  rich  for  more  than  a  century  ample 
space  for  themselves  and  rendered  it  unnecessary  that  they 
should  oppress  the  middle  class,  the  Roman  people  was  ena- 
bled by  means  of  its  senate  to  carry  out  for  a  longer  term 
than  is  usually  granted  to  a  people  the  grandest  of  all  h«- 
man  undertakings — a  wise  and  happy  sel^overunent. 


\ 


CHAPTER  IT. 

WALL  <>V    TBI    BTRU8CAK    POWXR.      TBS  OUTS. 

Ts  the  previous  chapters  we  have  presented  an  outlini 
^^__  of  the  development  of  the  Roman  constitution 

B  vlUOO** 

OntbMte-  during  the  first  two  centuries  of  the  republic ; 
toyg-  we  now  recur  to  the  commencement  of  that 
''*"°*''^'  epoch  for  the  purpose  of  tracing  the  external 
history  of  Rome  and  of  Italy.  About  the  time  of  the 
expulsion  of  the  Tarquins  from  Rome  the  Etruscan  power 
had  reached  its  height.  The  Tuscans,  and  the  Carthaginians 
who  were  in  close  alliance  with  them,  possessed  undisputed 
supremacy  in  the  Tyrrhene  Sea,  Although  Massilia  amidst 
continual  and  severe  struggles  maintained  her  independence, 
the  sea-ports  of  Campania  and  of  the  Volscian  land,  and 
after  the  battle  of  Alalia  Corsica  also  (p.  199),  were  in  the 
possession  of  the  Etruscans.  In  Sardinia  the  sons  of  the 
Carthaginian  general  Mago  laid  the  foundation  of  the  great- 
ness both  of  their  house  and  of  their  city  by  the  complete 
conquest  of  the  island  (about  260) ;  and  in 
Sicily,  while  the  Hellenic  colonies  were  occupied 
with  their  internal  feuds,  the  Phoenicians  retained  posses* 
sion  of  the  western  half  without  material  opposition.  The 
vessels  of  the  Etruscans  were  no  less  dominant  in  the 
Adriatic ;  and  their  pirates  were  dreaded  even  in  the  mom 
eastern  waters. 

By  land  also  their  power  seemed  to  be  on  the  increase, 

To  acquire  possession  of  Latium  was  of  the 

•f  ijSimi       most  decisive  importance  to  Etruria,  which  was 

^  separated  by  the  Latins  alone  from  the  Volscian 

towns  which  were  dependent  on  it  and  from  its  possessionr 
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in  Campania.  Hitherto  the  firm  buWark  of  the  Roinaa 
power  had  sufficiently  protected  Latium,  and  had  success* 
fully  maintained  against  Etruria  the  frontier  line  of  the 
Tiber.  But  now,  when  the  whole  Tuscan  league,  taking 
Bdyac:age  of  the  confusion  and  the  weakness  of  the  Bomar 
state  after  the  expulsion  of  the  Tarquins.  renewed  its  attack 
more  energetically  than  be£;)re  under  Larth  Porsena  king 
of  Clusium,  it  no  longer  encountered  the  wonted  resistanca 
Some  surrendered,  and  in  the  peace  (assigned  to 
247)  not  only  ceded  all  her  possessions  on  the 
right  bank  of  the  Tiber  to  the  adjacent  Tuscan  communi- 
ties and  thus  abandoned  her  exdusive  command  of  the 
river,  but  also  delivered  to  the  oonqueror  all  her  weapons 
of  war  and  promised  to  make  use  of  iron  thenceforth  only 
for  the  ploughshare.  It  seemed  as  if  the  union  of  Italy 
under  Tuscan  supremacy  was  not  far  distant. 

But  the  subjugatio}!,  with  which  the  coalition  of  tiie 
22^,^2,0^^,^  Etruscan  and  Carthaginian  nations  had  thraat- 
ftSm  li!*  ened  both  Greeks  and  Italians,  was  fortunately 
ttnm.  averted  by  the  combination  of  peoples  drawn 

towards  each  other  by  family  affinity  as  well  as  by  oommon 
peril.  The  Etruscan  army,  which  after  the  fiill  of  Rome 
had  penetrated  into  Latium,  had  its  victorious  career 
3hecked  in  the  first  instance  before  the  walls  of  Arida  by 
the  well-timed  intervention  of  the  Cumaeans  who  had  hasK 
tened  to  the  succour  of  the  beleaguered  town 

908 

(248).  We  know  not  how  the  war  ended,  nor, 
in  particular,  whether  Rome  even  at  that  time  broke  the 
rumous  and  disgraoefhl  peace.  This  much  only  is  certain, 
ihat  on  this  occasion  also  the  Tuscans  were  unable  to  main- 
tain  their  ground  permanently  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Tiber, 
Bat  the  Hellenic  nation  was  aoon  forced  to  engage  in  a 
Pah  of  th«  niore  comprehensive  and  more  decisive  conflict 
oirthSgin-  ^^  *®  barbarians  both  of  the  west  and  of  the 
fonmftri-        e^gf;,    Jt  was  about  the  lime  of  the  Persian 

time  ta- 

pvcBiaoj.  wars.  He  relation  in  which  the  Tyrians  stood 
to  the  great  king  led  Carthage'  also  to  follow  in  die  wak« 
of  Persian  policy— >there  exists  a  credible  tradition  even 
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to  an  alliance  between  the  Carthaginians  and  Xerxe»-^and, 
along  with  the  Carthaginians,  the  Etruscans.  One  of  the 
grandest  of  political  combinations  simultaneously  directed 
the  Asiatic  hosts  against  Greece,  and  the  Phoenician  hosts 
against  Sicily,  to  extirpate  at  a  blow  liberty  and  civilization 
Victories  of  ^^^"^  ^^  ^*ce  of  the  earth.  The  victory  re- 
Sf^»  and  mained  with  the  Hellenes.  The  battle  of  Sala- 
480.  mis  (274  u.c.)  saved  and  avenged  Hellas  proper ; 
and  on  the  same  day — so  runs  the  story — ^the 
rulers  of  Syracuse  and  Agrigentum,  Gelon  and  Theron, 
vanquished  the  immense  army  of  the  Carthaginian  general 
Ilamilcar,  son  of  Mago,  at  Himera  so  completely,  that  the 
war  was  thereby  terminated,  and  the  Phoenicians,  who  by 
DO  means  cherished  at  that  time  the  project  of  subduing  the 
whole  of  Sicily  on  their  own  account,  returned  to  their  pre- 
vious defensive  policy.  Some  of  the  large  silver  pieces  are 
still  preserved  which  were  coined  for  this  campaign  from 
the  ornaments  of  Damareta,  the  wife  of  Gelon,  and  other 
noble  Syracusan  dames  :  and  the  latest  times  gratefully  re- 
membered the  gentle  and  brave  king  of  Syracuse  and  the 
glorious  victory  whose  praises  Simonides  sang. 

The  immediate  effect  of  the  humiliation  of  Carthage 
was  the  fall  of  the  maritime  supremacy  of  her  Etruscan 
allies.  Anaxilas,  ruler  of  Rhegium  and  Zande,  had  already 
closed  the  Sicilian  straits  against  their  privateers  by  means 
of  a  standing  fleet  (about  272) ;  soon  afterwards 
(280)  the  Cnmaeans  and  Hiero  of  Syracuse 
achieved  a  decisive  victory  near  Ciimae  over  the  Tyrrhene 
fleet,  to  which  the  Carthaginians  vainly  attempted  to  render 
aid.  This  is  the  victory  which  Pindar  celebrates  in  his  first 
Pythian  ode ;  and  there  is  still  extant  an  Etruscan  belmet| 
which  Hiero  sent  to  Olympia,  with  the  inscription,  '^  Hiaron 
son  of  Deinomenes  and  the  Syrakosians  to  Zeus,  Tyrrhane 
ipoil  from  Kyma."  * 

While  those  extraordinary  successes  against  the  Carth^ 
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If  Hit  ginians  and  Etruscans  placed  Syracuse  at  the 

iapremacy  head  of  the  Greek  cities  in  Sicily,  the  Doric 
nntinefl  and  Tarentum  rose  to  undisputed  pre-eminence  among 
•y**®"**"*  the  Italian  Greeks,  after  the  Achaean  Syharis 
had  fallen  a)>out  the  time  of  the  expulsion  of  the  Tarquina 
^^^  (243).    The  terrible  defeat  of  the  Tarentines  by 

the  lapygians  (280),  the  most  severe  disaster 
^^*  ivhich   a  Greek  army  had  hitherto   sustained, 

served  only,  like  the  Persian  invasion  of  Hellas,  to  un- 
shackle the  whole  might  of  the  national  spirit  in  the  devel- 
opment of  an  energetic  democracy.  Thenceforth  the  Car- 
thaginians and  the  Etruscans  were  no  longer  paramount  hi 
the  Italian  waters;  the  Tarentines  predominated  in  the 
Adriatic  and  Ionic,  the  Massiliots  and  Syracusans  in  the 
Tyrrhene,  seas.  The  latter  in  particular  restricted  more 
and  more  the  range  of  Etruscan  piracy.  After  the  victory 
at  Cumae  Hiero  had  occupied  the  island  of  Aenaria  (Ischia), 
and  by  that  means  interrupted  the  communication  between 
the  Campanian  and  the  northern  Etruscans.  About  the 
year  302,  with  a  view  thoroughly  to  check  Tus- 
can piracy,  Syracuse  sent  forth  a  special  expedi- 
tion, which  ravaged  the  island  of  Corsica  and  the  Etrurian 
coast  and  occupied  the  island  of  Aethalia  (Elba).  Although 
Etrusco-Carthaginian  piracy  was  not  wholly  repressed — 
Antiura,  for  example,  having  apparently  continued  a  haunv 
of  privateering  down  to  the  beginning  of  the  fifth  century 
of  Rome — the  powerful  Syracuse  formed  a  strong  bulwark 
against  the  allied  Tuscans  and  Phoenicians.  For  a  moment^ 
indeed,  it  seemed  as  if  the  Syracusan  power  must  be  bro* 
ken  by  the  attack  of  the  Athenians,  whose  naval  expedition 
ag%inst  Syracuse  in  the  course  of  the  Peloponnesian  war 
(339-341)  was  supported  by  the  Etruscans,  old 
commercial  fi'iends  of  Athens,  with  three  fifty< 
oared  galleys.  But  the  victory  remained,  as  is  well  knowa 
both  in  the  west  and  in  the  east  with  the  Dorians.  After 
the  ignominious  failure  of  the  Attic  expedition,  Syracuse 
became  so  indisputably  the  first  Greek  maritime  power  that 
the  men  who  were  at  the  bead  of  its  affairs  asp'xed  to  th« 
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■overeignty  of  Sicily  and  Lower  Italy,  and  of  both  the 
Italian  seas ;  while  on  the  other  hund  the  Carthaginians,  whe 
saw  their  dominion  in  Sicily  now  seriously  in  danger,  were 
on  their  part  also  obliged  to  make,  and  made,  the  subjuga^ 
tioii  of  the  Syracusans  and  the  red jctiou  of  the  whole  island 
the  aim  of  their  policy.  We  cannot  here  narrate  the  de- 
dine  of  the  intermediate  Sicilian  states,  and  the  increase 
of  the  Carthaginian  power  in  the  island,  which  were  the 
mimediate  results  of  these  struggles ;  we  notice  their  effect 
only  so  far  as  Etruria  is  concerned^  The  new 
syraouMi  ruler  of  Syracuse,  Dionysius  (who  reigned 
348-^87),  inflicted  on  Etruria  blows  which  were 
severely  lelt.  The  &rH9cheming  king  ^ud  the  foundation  of 
his  new  colonial  power  especially  in  the  sea  to  the  east  of 
Italy,  the  more  northern  waters  of  which  now  became,  for 
the  first  time,  subject  to  a  Greek  maritime  power.  About 
the  year  367,  Dionysius  occupied  and  colonized 
the  port  of  Lissus  and  island  of  Issa  on  the 
Illyrian  coast,  and  the  ports  of  Ancona,  Numana,  and  Hatria, 
on  the  coast  of  Italy.  The  memory  of  the  Syracusan  do- 
minion in  this  remote  region  is  preserved  not  only  by  the 
^  canal  of  Philistus "  which  was  constructed  at  the  mouth 
of  the  Po,  beyond  doubt  by  the  well-known  historian  and 
friend  of  Dionysius  who  spent  the  years  of  his 
exile  (368  et  seq,)  at  Hatria,  but  also  by  the 
alteration  in  the  name  of  the  Italian  eastern  sea  itself,  which 
from  this  time  forth,  instead  of  its  earlier  designation  of  the 
**  Ionic  Gulf  (p.  179),  received  the  appellation  still  current 
at  the  present  day,  and  probably  referable  to  this  Syracusan 
occupation,  of  the  sea  *'  of  Hatria."  *  But  not  content  with 
those  attacks  on  the  possessions  and  commercial  communl- 
oaiions  of  the  Etruscans  in  the  eastern  sea,  Dionysius  aa 

*  Heoaueos  (-r  After  257  u.c.)  and  Herodotus  also  (270— AfVer  845) 
^^^      I        only  know  Hatria3  as  the  delta  of  the  Po  and  the  k&  thai 
Id44o0  t        washes  its  shores  (0.  Mol'er,  Elrwiker,  i.  p.  140 ;   Otogr 
Oram  Jbfin.  ed,  C.  MUller,  I  p.  28).    The  appellation  of  Adriatic  sea 
in  its  more  extended  sens*,  first  ocean  in  the  so-oalfed 
Pi7]axabout418  u.c, 
18* 
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■ailed  the  very  h&BBtt  of  die  Etruscan  power  by  stormkif 

and  plund^ing  Pyi^gi,  die  rich  seaport  of  Oaerp 

(869).     From  this  blow  it  never  recovered. 

When  the  internal  disturbances  that  followed  the  death  of 

Dionysius  in  Syracuse  gave  the  Garthi^nians  freer  scope, 

and  their  fleet  re9umed  in  llie  Tyrrhene  sea  that  ascendancy 

which  widi  but  slight  intemipitions  diey  theocetfbrth  maki* 

tinned,  it  proved  a  burden  no  less  grievous  to  Struscans  thar 

to  Greeks ;  so  that,  when  Agathodes  of  Syracuse 

in  444  was  making  preparations  for  war  with 

Cfeirthage,  he  was  even  joined  by  eighteen  Tuscan  vessels  of 

war.    The  Etruscans  perhaps  bad  theSr  fears  in  regard  to 

Corsica,  which  they  probably  still  at  that  time  retained. 

The  old  Etnisoo»Phoenician  syTOma<!liy,  which  still  existed 

in  tlie  time  of  Aristode  (S70-482))  was  thus 

broken  up ;  but  the  Etruscans  never  recovered 

their  maritime  strength. 

This  rapid  collapse  of  the  Etruscan  miuitimc  power 
TheiUmiang  ^v^^^<l  he  inexplicable  but  for  the  circumstance 
S^gJ*JJ  that,  at  the  very  time  when  the  Sicilian  Greeks 
cuii  of  v«u.  ^ere  attacking  them  by  sea,  the  Etruscans  found 
themselves  assailed  with  the  severest  blows  ^on  every  side 
by  land.  About  the  time  of  the  battles  ol(  Salamis,  Hi- 
mera,  and  Cumae  a  furious  war  raged  fer  -nflany  years,  ao- 
cording  to  the  accounts  of  the  Roman  annals,  between 
^^^  Rome  and  Veil  (271-280).    The  Romans  su( 

fered  in  its  course  severe  defeats.  Tradition 
especially,  preserved  the  memory  of  the  catastrophe  of  the 
Fabii  (277),  who  had  in  consequence  of  internal 
commotions  voluntarily  banished  themrselvea 
from  the  capital  (p.  960)  and  had  undertaken  the  defence 
of  the  frontier  againsft  Etruria,  and  who  were  slain  to  the 
last  man  capable  of  bearing  arms  at  the  rivulet  of  the  Cre« 
mera.  But  the  armistice  for  400  months,  which  ?n  room 
of  a  peace  term'inated  the  war,  was  so  far  &vourablo  to  the 
Romans  that  it  at  least  restored  the  status  quo  of  the  regal 
period ;  the  Etruscans  gave  up  Fidenae  and  the  district 
W^n  by  them  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Tiber.     We  cannot 
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Aseertain  how  far  this  Romano-EtruscftTi  war  was  connected 
directly  with  the  war  between  the  Hellenes  and  the  Per- 
sians, and  with  that  between  the  Sicilians  and  Carth&gin* 
ians ;  bat  whether  the  Romans  were  or  were  not  allies  of 
ihe  victors  of  Salamis  and  of  Himera,  there  was  at  an; 
imto  a  coincidence  of  interests  as  well  as  of  results. 

The  Samnites  as  well  as  the  LAtins  threw  themselvefi 

^^       upon  the  Etruscans ;  and  hardly  had  their  Cam  • 
nites  op-         panian  settlement  been  cut  off  from  the  mother- 
StraMSTuin    land  in  consequence  of  the  battle  of  Cumae, 
Mnpania.       -^rheu  it  found  itself  no  longer  able  to  resist  the 
assaults  of  the  Sabellian  mountain  tribes.    Capua,  the  capi- 
tal, fell  in  380 ;  and  the  Tuscan  population  ther^ 
was  soon  after  the  conquest  extirpated  or  ex 
pelled  by  the  Samnites.    It  is  true  that  the  Campanian 
Greeks  also,  isolated  and  weakened,  sofTered  severely  from 
the  same  intasion :   Cumae  itself  was  conquered  by  the 
Sabellians  in  S34.     But  the  Hellenes  maintained 
their  ground  at  Neapolis   especially,  perhaps 
with  the  aid  of  the  Syracusans,  while  the  Etruscan  name  in 
Campania  disappeared  from  history-^xcepting  some  do 
tached  Etruscan  communities,  which  prolonged  a  pitiful  and 
forlorn  existence  there. 

Events  still  more  monrtentous,  however,  occurred  about 
the  same  time  in  Northeim  Italy.     A  new  nation  was  knock 
ing  at  the  gates  of  the  Alps :  it  was  the  Celts ;  and  theii 
first  pressure  fell  on  the  Etruscans. 

The  Celtic,  Galatian,  or  Gallic  nation  received  from  the 
jjiy^j^gt^  common  mother  endowments  different  from 
DftheCeitt.  ^oge  of  its  Italian,  Germanic,  and  Hellenic 
sisters.  With  various  solid  qualities  and  still  mere  that 
were  brilliant,  it  was  ddicient  in  those  deeper  moral  and 
political  qualifications  which  lie  at  tlie  root  of  all  that  is 
good  and  groat  in  human  development.  It  was  reckoned 
disgrnceful,  Cicero  tells  us,  for  the  free  Celts  to  till  their 
fields  with  their  own  hands.  They  preferred  a  pastoral  lift 
to  agriculture ;  and  even  in  the  fertile  plains  of  the  Po  they 
chiefly  practised  the  rearing  of  swine,  feeding  on  the  flesh 
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of  their  herds,  and  stajing  with  them  in  the  oak  forests  daj 
and  night.  Attachment  to  thdr  native  soil,  audi  as  diarao> 
teraed  the  Italians  and  the  (jermana,  was  wanting  in  the 
Celts ;  while  on  the  other  hand  thej  delighted  to  congr» 
gate  in  towns  and  villages,  which  aooordinglT  acquired  mag- 
nitude and  importance  among  the  Celts  aarlier  apparently 
than  in  Italj.  Their  political  constitution  wto  impeifect. 
Not  only  was  the  national  unity  reoc^nixed  but  feebly  as  a 
bond  of  connection — as  is,  in  htX,  the  case  with  all  nati<»s 
at  first — but  the  individual  communities  were  deficient  m 
unanimity  and  steady  control,  in  earnest  public  spirit  and 
eons'istency  of  aim.  The  only  organization  for  whidi  they 
were  fitted  was  a  military  one,  where  the  bonds  of  discipline 
relieved  the  individual  from  the  troublesome  task  of  selA 
eontroL  ^  The  prominent  qualities  of  the  Celtic  race,"  sayb 
their  hbtorian  Thierry,  *^  were  personal  bravery,  in  which 
they  excelled  all  nations ;  an  open  impetuous  t^nperament, 
accessible  to  every  impression;  mudi  intelligence,  but  at 
the  same  time  an  extreme  volatility,  want  of  perseverance, 
aversion  to  discipline  and  order,  ostentation  and  perpetual 
discord — the  result  of  boundless  vanity."  Cato  the  Elder 
more  briefly  describes  them,  nearly  to  the  same  eflfect :  ^  the 
Celts  devote  themselves  mainly  to  two  thiDgs-— fighting  and 
t$pritP  *  Such  qualities — those  of  good  soldiers  but  of 
bad  citizens — explain  the  historical  fibct,  that  the  Celts  have 
shaken  all  states  and  have  founded  none.  Everywhere  we 
find  them  ready  to  rove  or,  in  other  words,  to  march ;  pre- 
ferring moveable  property  to  landed  estate,  and  gold  to 
everything  else ;  following  the  profession  of  arms  as  a  sys- 
tem of  organized  pillage  or  even  as  a  trade  for  hire,  acd 
with  such  success  that  even  the  Roman  historian  Sallust 
acknowledges  that  the  Celts  bore  off  th)  prize  from  the 
Romans  in  teats  of  arms.  They  were  the  true  soldiers-of 
rorti.ne  of  antiquity,  as  figures  and  descriptions  represent 
tiiem :  with  big  but  not  sinewy  bodies,  with  sha^y  luuf 

nm  €l  arsut§loqm  (Cato,  Grig.  LvLfi  ^  Jordan). 
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and  long  mustachios — quite  a  contrast  to  the  Oreek«  and 
Bomans,  who  shaved  the  head  and  upper  lip ;  in  variegated 
embroidered  dresses,  which  in  combat  were  not  unfrequent* 
\j  thrown  off;  with  a  broad  gold  ring  n^und  the  neck; 
wearing  no  helmets  and  without  missile  weapons  of  any 
■ort,  but  furnished  instead  with  an  immense  shieldi  a  long 
Ul-tempered  sword,  a  dagger  and  a  lance — all  ornamented 
with  gold,  for  they  were  not  unskilful  in  working  in  metals. 
Everything  was  made  subservient  to  ostentation,  even 
wounds,  which  were  often  subsequently  enlarged  for  the 
purpose  of  boasting  a  broader  scar.  Usually  they  fought 
on  foot,  but  certain  tribes  on  horseback,  in  which  case  every 
freeman  was  followed  by  two  attendants  likewise  mounted  ; 
waiHdiariots  were  early  in  use,  as  they  were  among  the 
Libyans  and  the  Hellenes  in  the  earliest  times.  Various 
traits  remind  us  of  the  chivalry  of  the  middle  ages ;  pa^ 
tioul^rly  the  custom  of  single  combat^  which  was  foreign  to 
the  Grreeks  and  Romans,  Not  only  were  they  accustomed 
during  war  to  challenge  a  single  enemy  to  fight,  afler  hav« 
ing  previously  insulted  him  by  words  and  gestures ;  during 
peace  also  they  fought  with  each  other  in  splendid  suits  of 
armour,  as  for  life  or  death.  Afler  such  feats  carousals  fol- 
lowed as  a  matter  of  course.  In  this  way  they  led,  whether 
under  their  own  or  a  foreign  banner,  a  restless  soldier-life 
they  were  dispersed  from  Ireland  and  Spain  to  Asia  Minor 
constantly  occupied  in  fighting  and  so-called  feats  of  hero 
Ism.  But  all  their  enterprises  melted  away  like  snow  in 
spring ;  and  nowhere  did  they  create  a  great  state  or  devel* 
ope  a  distinctive  culture  of  their  own. 

Such  is  the  description  which  the  ancients  give  us  of  this 
Oeitiomi-  nation.  Its  origin  can  only  be  conjectured, 
imttona.  Sprung  from  the  same  cradle  from  which  the 
Hellenic^  Italian,  and  Oermanic  peoples  issued,^  the  Celts 


*  It  bsB  reoently  been  msintalDed  by  ezpart  philologists  that  thers  ii 
It  doser  afflnitj  between  the  Celts  and  Italians  than  there  is  eren  be- 
tween the  latter  and  the  Hellenes.  In  other  words  they  hold  that  th« 
Iwanch  of  the  great  tree,  from  which  the  p<*opIes  of  Indo  Ckrmanic  ex- 
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doubtless  like  these  migrated  from  their  eastern  niotherlana 
Into  Europe,  where  at  a  very  early  period  they  reached  the 
westeri:  ocean  and  established  their  head-quarters  in  what 
is  now  France,  crossing  to  settle  in  the  British  isles  on  the* 
north,  ai.d  on  the  south  passir^  the  Pyrenees  and  contend 
^ng  with  the  Iberian  tribes  for  the  possession  of  the  pen  in 
vula.  This,  their  first  great  migration,  flowed  past  th'* 
Alps,  and  it  was  from  the  lands  to  the  westward  that  the} 
first  began  those  movements  of  smaller  masses  in  the  oppo- 
site direction — movements  wiiich  carried  them  over  thf 
Alps  and  the  Haemus  and  even  over  the  Bosporus,  and  b^ 
means  of  which  tiiey  became  and  for  many  centuries  contin- 
ued to  be  the  terror  of  the  whole  civilized  nations  of  an* 
tiquity^  till  the  victories  of  Caesar  and  the  frontier  defences 
organized  by  Augustus  for  ever  broke  their  power. 

The  native  legend  of  their  migrations,  which  has  been 
preserved  to  us  mainly  by  Livy,  relates  the  story  of  tiiese 
later  retrograde  movements  as  follows.*    The  Gallic  oon- 

traction  in  the  west  and  south  of  Europe  hare  sprungf  divided  itself  io 
the  first  instance  into  Oreeks  and  Italo-Celts,  and  that  the  latter  at  a  con- 
riderably  later  period  became  sub-diyided  into  Italians  and  Celts.  This 
hypothesis  oommenda  i'sdf  much  to  acceptance  in  a  geographical  point 
of  view,  and  the  existing  hiatorioal  facts  may  perhaps  be  also  reconoii- 
ed  with  it,  because  what  has  hitherto  been  regarded  as  Graeco-Italian 
civilization  may  very  well  have  been  Graeco-Celto-Italian — in  fact  we 
know  nothing  of  the  earliest  stage  of  Celtic  culture.  Linguistic  inves- 
tigation,  however,  seems  not  to  have  made  as  yet  such  progress  as  to 
warrant  the  hisertion  of  its  results  in  the  primitive  history  of  tlio 
peoples. 

*  The  legend  is  related  by  Livy,  v.  S4|  snd  Justin,  xxiv.  4,  and  Caesar 
also  hat  had  It  in  view  (B,  G,  vi.  24).  But  the  association  of  the  migration 
of  Bellovesua  with  the  founding  of  Massilia,  by  which  the  former  m 
ehronologically  fixed  down  to  the  middle  of  the  second  century  of 
Rome,  undoubtedly  belongs  not  to  the  native  legend,  which  of  coarse  did 
ttot  specify  dates,  but  to  later  chronological  research ;  and  it  deserves  nc 
credit  Isolated  incursions  nnd  immigrations  may  have  taken  place  att 
very  early  period ;  tmt  the  great  overflowing  of  northern  Italy  by  th« 
Celts  cannot  be  placed  before  the  age  of  tlie  decay  of  the  Etmscanpow 
•r  that  18,  not  before  the  second  half  of  the  third  century  of  the  cfty. 

In  Ilka  manner,  af\er  the  Judieioos  mvestigadons  of  Wickham  and 
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federacy,  which  was  headed  then  as  rn  the  time  of  Gaesai 
by  the  canton  of  the  Bituriges  (around  Bonrges),  sent  forth 
in  the  days  of  king  Ambiatus  two  great  hosts  led  by  the 
two  nephews  of  the  king.  One  of  these  nephews,  Sigovo- 
sus,  crossed  the  Rhhie  and  advanced  in  the  direction  of  the 
Black  Forest,  while  the  second,  Bellovesus,  crossed  the 
Graian  Alps  (the  Little  St.  Bernard)  and  iSescended  into 
the  valley  of  the  Po.  From  the  former  pro- 
Msaii  the  ceeded  the  Gallic  settlement  on  the  middle  Dan- 
ia  Northeni  ubc ;  from  the  latter  the  oldest  Celtic  settlement 
**^^'  in  the  modem   Lombardy,  the  canton  of  the 

Insubres  with  Mediolanani  (Milan)  as  its  capital.  Another 
host  soon  followed,  which  founded  the  canton  of  the  Ceno* 
mani  with  the  towns  of  Brixia  (Brescia)  and  Verona. 
Ceaseless  streams  thenceforth  poured  over  the  Alps  into  the 
beautiful  plain ;  the  Celtic  tribes  with  the  Ligurians  whom 
they  dislodged  and  swept  along  with  them  wrested  place 
after  place  from  the  Etruscans,  till  the  whole  left  bank  of 
the  Po  was  in  their  hands.  Afler  the  fall  of  the  rich  Etrus- 
can town  Melpum  (probably  in  the  district  xyf  Milan),  for 
the  subjugation  of  which  the  Celts  already  settled  in  the 
basin  of  the  Po  had  united  with  newly  arrived 
tribes  (858?),  these  latter  crossed  to  the  right 
bank  of  the  river  and  began  to  press  upon  tlie  Umbrians 
and  Etruscans  in  their  original  abodes.  Those  who  did  so 
were  chiefly  the  Boii,  who  are  alleged  to  have  penetrated 
into  Italy  by  another  route,  over  the  Poenine  Alps  (the 
Great  St.  Bernard) ;  they  settled  in  the  modem  Romagn% 

Cramer,  we  cannot  doubt  that  the  fine  of  mnroh  of  Bellovesua,  like  that 
of  Haniiibft],  lajnot  over  theCottian  Alps  (Mont  Gendyre)  and  through 
the  territOTj  of  the  Taurini,  but  over  the  Gnuan  Alps  (the  Little  St. 
Bernard)  and  through  the  territory  of  the  Salassi.  The  mime  of  the 
■Kmntain  ia  giren  b/  Livy  donbtleaa  not  on  the  aathority  of  the  legend, 
but  on  his  own  conjecture. 

Whether  the  representation  that  the  Italian  Boii  came  throogh  tht 
toore  easterly  pass  of  the  Poenine  Alps  rested  on  the  ground  of  a  genu- 
ine l^endarj  reminisoence,  or  only  on  the  ground  of  an  assumed  cofr 
miction  with  the  Boii  dwelling  to  the  north  of  the  Danube,  Is  a  questiai 
that  mutt  remMx:  undecided. 
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where  the  old  Etruscan  town  Felsina,  with  its  name  changed 
by  Its  new  masters  to  Bor.oniai  became  their  capital.  Fi- 
*!alljr  came  the  Senones,  the  last  of  the  larger  Celtic  tribes 
Which  made  their  way  over  the  Alps ;  they  took  up  their 
abode  along  the  coast  of  the  Adriatic  from  Rimini  to  An- 
cona.  But  isolated  bands  of  Celtic  settlers  must  have  ad- 
vanced even  far  in  the  direction  of  Umbria,  and  up  to  the 
border  of  Etruria  proper;  for  stone-inscriptions  in  the 
Celtic  language  have  been  found  even  at  Todi  on  the  upper 
Tiber.  The  limits  of  Etruria  on  the  north  and  ea^t  became 
more  and  more  contracted,  and  about  the  middle  of  the 
fourth  century  the  Tuscan  nation  found  themselves  substan- 
tially restricted  to  the  territory  which  thenceforth  bore  and 
still  bears  their  name. 

Subjected  to  these  simultaneous  and,  as  it  were,  concert 

ed  assaults  on  the  part  of  very  diflferent  peoples 

Btniriaby      -«the  Syracusans,  Latins,  Samnites,  and  above 

tbeRoniMu.     ^j^  ^j^^  ^^ — ^y^^  Etrurian  nation,  that  had  just 


acquired  so  vast  and  sudden  an  ascendancy  in  Latium  and 
Campania  and  on  both  the  Italian  seas,  underwent  a  still 
more  rapid  and  violent  collapse.  The  loss  of  their  mari- 
time supremacy  and  the  subjugation  of  the  Campanian 
Etruscans  belong  to  the  same  epoch  as  the  settlement  of 
the  Insubres  and  Cenomani  on  the  Po  ;  and  about  this  same 
period  the  Roman  burgesses,  who  had  not  very  many  years 
before  been  humbled  to  the  utmost  and  almost  reduced  to 
bondage  by  Porsena,  first  assumed  an  attitude  of  aggression 
towards  Etruria.     By  the  armistice  with  Veii  in 

474.  '' 

280  Rome  had  recovered  its  ground,  and  the 
two  nations  were  restored  in  the  main  to  the  state  in  which 
they  had  stood  in  the  time  of  the  kings.  When  it  expired 
in  the  year  309,  the  warfare  began  afresh ;  but 
it  took  the  form  of  border  frays  and  pillaging 
excursions  which  led  to  no  material  result  on  either  side. 
Etruria  was  still  too  pow^erful  for  Rome  to  be  able  seriously 
to  attack  it.  At  length  the  revolt  of  the  Fidenates,  whc 
expelled  the  Roman  garrison,  murdered  the  Roman  envoys 
«nd  submitted  to  Larth  Tolurcnius,  king  of  the  Veientes 
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gave  rise  to  a  more  coosiderable  war,  whica  ended  frvour^ 
ably  for  the  Romans ;  the  king  Tolumnius  fell  in  combat 

by  the  hand  of  the  Roman  consul  Aulus  Cor> 
Ml  nelius  Cossus  (326  ?),  Fidenae  was  taken,  and  a 

new  armistice  for  2(K)  months  was  concluded  in 
431.  329.     During  this  truce  the  troubles  of  Eti  uiia 

became  more  and  more  aggravated,  and  the 
Celtic  arms  were  already  approaching  the  settlements  chat 
hitherto  had  been  spared  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Po. 

When  the  armistice  expired  in  the  end  of  346, 

the  Romans  also  on  their  part  resolved  to  under- 
take a  war  of  conquest  against  Etruria ;  and  on  this  occa- 
sion the  war  was  carried  on  not  merely  to  vanquish  Veil, 
but  to  crush  it. 

The  history  of  the  war  against  the  Veientes,  Capenates, 
OonqiMgiof  ^^^  Falisci,  and  of  the  siege  of  Veil,  which  is 
^^  said,  like  that  of  Troy,  to  have  lasted  ten  years, 

rests  on  evidence  little  reliable.  Legend  and  poetry  have 
taken  possession  of  these  events  as  their  own,  and  with  rea- 
son ;  tor  the  struggle  in  this  case  was  waged,  with  unprece- 
dented exertions,  for  an  unprecedented  prize.  It  was  the 
first  occasion  on  which  a  Roman  army  remained  in  the  field 
summer  and  winter,  year  after  year,  till  its  object  was  at- 
tained. It  was  the  first  occasion  on  which  the  community 
paid  the  levy  from  the  resources  of  the  state.  But  it  was 
also  the  first  occasion  on  which  the  Romans  attempted  to 
subdue  a  nation  of  alien  stock,  and  carried  their  arms  be- 
yond the  ancient  boundary  of  the  Latin  land.  The  strug 
gle  was  vehement,  but  the  issue  was  sc2U*cely  doubtful.  The 
Romans  were  supported  by  the  Latins  and  Hernici,  to  whom 
the  overthrow  of  their  dreaded  neighbour  was  productive 
of  scarcely  less  satis&ction  and  advantage  than  to  the  Ro- 
mans themselves ;  whereas  Veil  was  abandoned  by  its  own 
nation,  and  only  the  adjacent  towns  of  Capena  and  FaleriL 
along  with  Tarquinii,  furnished  contingents  to  its  help. 
The  contemporary  attacks  of  the  Celts  would  alone  suffice 
to  explain  the  non-intervention  of  the  northern  commun^ 
tics;   it  is  affirmed  however,  and  there  is  no  reason  tc 
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doubt,  that  the  inaction  of  the  other  Etruscans  was  imm^ 
diatcly  o:x»sioned  by  internal  factions  in  the  league  of  thi 
Etruscan  cities,  and  particularly  by  the  opposition  whiclj 
the  regal  form  of  government  retained  or  restored  by  th€ 
Velentes  encountered  from  the  aristocratic  governments  ^A 
tli6  other  cities.     Had  the  Etruscan  nation  been  able  or 
willing  to  take  part  in  the  conflict,  the  Roman  community 
would  hardly  have  been  able — undeveloped  as  was  the  art 
of  besieging  at  that  time — to  accomplish  the  gigantic  task 
of  subduing  a  large  and  strong  city.     But  isolated  and  for- 
saken  as  Veii  was,  it  succumbed  (358)  after  a 
valiant  resistance  to  the  persevering  and  heroic 
spirit  of  Marcus  Furius  Oamillus,  who  first  opened  up  to 
his  countrymen  the  brilliant  and  perilous  career  of  foreign 
conquest.     The  joy  which   this  great  success  excited   in 
Rome  had  its  echo  in  the  Roman  custom,  continued  down 
to  a  late  age,  of  concluding  the  festal  games  with  a  "  sale 
of  Veientes,"  at  which,  among  the  mock  spoils  submitted  to 
auction,  the  most  wretched  old  cripple  who  could  be  pro- 
cured  wound  up  the  sport  in  a  purple  mantle  and  orna- 
ments of  gold  as  "  king  of  the  Veientes."    The  city  was 
destroyed,  and  the  soil  was  doomed  to  perpetual  desolation 
Falerii  and  Capena  hastened  to  make  peace ;  the  powerful 
Volsinii,  which  with  federal  indecision  had  remained  quiet 
during  the  agony  of  Veii  and  took  up  arms  after  its  cap. 
ture,  likewise  after  a  few  years  (363)  consented 
to  peace.     The  statement  that  the  two  bulwarks 
of  the  ElTuscan  nation,  Melpum  and  Veil,  yielded  en  the 
same  day,  the  former  to  t^  Celts,  the  latter  to  the  Romans, 
may  be  merely  a  melancholy  legend ;  but  it  at  any  rate  in- 
volves a  deep  historical  truth.    The  double  assault  from  the 
north  and  from  the  ^outh,  and  the  fall  of  the  two  frontier 
■trongholds,  were  the  beginning  of  the  end  of  the  great 
Etruscan  cation. 

Foi*  a  moment,  howevei^  it  seemed  as  if  the  two  pec^ 

pies,  through  whose  oo-operation  Etruria  saw 

fttteok  her  very  existence  put  in  jeopardy,  were  about 

***"*  to  destroy  each  other,  and  the  reviving  powei 
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of  Rome  was  to  be  trodden  under-  foot  by  foreign  barbar 
rians.  This  turn  of  things,  so  contrary  to  what  might  natu- 
rally have  been  expected,  the  Romans  brought  upon  them- 
Bclves  by  their  own  arrogance  and  short-sightedness. 

The  Celtic  swarms,  which  had  crossed  the  river  after  the 
foil  of  Melpum,  rapidly  overflowed  northern  Italy — not 
merely  the  open  country  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Po  and 
along  the  shore  of  the  Adriatic,  but  also  Etruria  proper  to 
the  south  of  the  Apennines.  A  few  years  after- 
wards (363)  Clusium  situated  in  the  heart  of 
Etruria  (Chiusi,  on  the  borders  of  Tuscany  and  the  States 
of  the  Church)  was  besieged  by  the  Celtic  Senones ;  and  so 
humbled  were  the  Etruscans  that  the  Tuscan  city  in  its 
straits  invoked  aid  from  the  destroyers  of  Veii.  Perhaps 
It  would  have  been  wise  to  gpant  it  and  to  reduce  at  once 
the  Gauls  by  arms,  and  the  Etruscans  by  according  to  them 
protection,  to  a  state  of  dependence  on  Rome ;  but  an  in- 
tervention  with  aims  so  extensive,  which  would  have  com- 
pelled the  Romans  to  undertake  a  serious  struggle  on  the 
northern  Tuscan  frontier,  was  not  embraced  as  yet  within 
the  horizon  of  the  Roman  policy.  No  course  was  therefore 
left  but  to  refrain  from  all  interference.  Foolishly,  how- 
ever, while  declining  to  Bend  auxiliary  troops,  they  des- 
patched envoys.  With  still  greater  folly  these  sought  to 
impose  upon  the  Celts  by  haughty  language,  and,  when  thi6 
failed,  they  oonoeived  that  they  might  with  impunity  vio» 
late  the  law  of  nations  in  dealing  with  barbarians ;  in  the 
ranks  of  the  Clusines  they  took  part  in  a  skirmish,  and  in 
the  course  of  it  one  of  them  stabbed  and  dismoanted  a 
Gallic  officer.  The  barbarians  acted  in  the  case  with  mod- 
eration and  prudence.  Hiey  sent  in  the  first  instance  to 
the  Roman  community  to  demand  the  surrender  of  those 
who  had  outraged  the  law  of  nations,  and  the  senate  was 
ready  to  comply  with  the  reasonable  -request.  But  wi'fa  the 
multitude  compassion  for  their  countrymen  outweighed  jus- 
tice towards  the  foreigners ;  satisfaction  was  refused  by  the 
burgesses ;  and  according  to  some  accounts  they  even  nomi 
imted  the  brave  champions  of  their  fatherland  as  consnlai 
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tribunes  for  the  year  364,*  which  was  to  be  so 
&tal  in  the  Roman  annals.  Then  the  Brennua 
or,  in  other  words,  the  "  king  of  the  army  "  of  the  Gauli 
broke  up  the  siege  of  Clusium,  and  the  whole  Celtic  host--^ 
the  numbers  of  which  are  stated  at  70,000  men—- turned 
against  Rome,  Such  expeditions  into  unknown  and  distant 
regions  were  not  unusual  for  the  Gauls,  who  marched  as 
bands  of  armed  emigrants,  troubling  themselves  little  as  to 
the  means  of  cover  or  of  retreat ;  but  it  was  evident  that 
none  in  Rome  anticipated  the  dangers  involved  in  so  sud- 
Battle  of  ^^'^  ^^^  ®^  mighty  an  invasion.  It  was  not  till 
the  aiua.  ii^Q  Gauls  had  crossed  the  Tiber  and  were  at  the 
rivulet  of  the  Allia,  less  than  twelve  miles  from  the  gates, 
that  a  Roman  military  force  sought  to  hinder  their  passage 
on  the  18th  July,  364.  And  even  now  they 
went  into  battle  with  arrogance  and  foolhahii- 
ness, — ^not  as  against  an  army,  but  as  against  freebooters — 
under  inexperienced  leaders,  Camillus  having  in  consequence 
of  the  dissensions  of  the  orders  withdrawn  from  taking  part 
in  affairs.  Those  against  whom  they  were  to  fight  were  but 
barbarians ;  what  need  was  there  of  a  camp,  or  of  securing 
a  retreat?  These  barbarians,  however,  were  men  whose 
courage  despised  death,  and  their  mode  of  fighting  was  to 
the  Italians  as  novel  as  it  was  terrible ;  sword  in  hand  the 
Celts  precipitated  themselves  with  furious  onset  on  the  Ro- 
man phalanx,  and  shattered  it  at  the  first  shock.  Not  only 
was  the  overthrow  complete,  but  the  disorderly  flight  of  the 
Romans  who  hastened  to  place  the  river  between  them  and 
the  pursuing  barbarians,  carried  the  greater  portion  of  the 
defeated  army  to  the  right  bank  of  the  Tiber  and  towards 
captozeof  Veil.  The  capital  was  thus  needlessly  lef.  to 
Rome.  ^|jg  mercy  of  the  invaders ;  the  small  force  thai 

was  left  behind,  or  that  had  fled  thither,  was  not  suflicien' 
to  garrison  the  walls,  and  three  days  after  the  battle  the 

*  This  isaooording  to  the  corrent  compatation  390  B.a ;  but,  hi  faot, 
the  capture  of  Rome  occurred  in  01.  98,  1  — 1 888  b.o.,  and  baa  been 
thrown  out  of  its  proper  pbce  merely  by  the  confoslon  of  the  Bomai 
ealMidar. 
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victors  marched  through  the  open  gates  into  Rome.  Had 
thej  done  so  at  first,  as  thej  might  have  done,  not  only  the 
city,  but  the  state  also  must  have  been  lost ;  the  brief  in» 
terval  gave  opportunity  to  carry  away  or  to  bury  the  sacred 
objects,  and,  what  Mas  more  important,  to  occupy  the  citi^ 
del  and  to  fiimish  it  with  provisions  for  the  exigency.  No 
one  was  admitted  to  the  citadel  who  was  incapable  of  beai> 
ing  arms — there  was  not  food  for  all.  The  mass  of  the  de- 
fenceless dispersed  among  the  neighbouring  towns;  but 
many,  and  in  particular  a  number  of  old  men  of  high 
standing,  would  not  survive  the  downfall  of  the  city  and 
awaited  death  in  their  houses  by  the  sword  of  the  barba- 
rians. They  came,  murdered  all  they  met  with,  plundered 
whatever  property  they  found,  and  at  length  set  the  city  on 
fire  on  all  sides  before  the  eyes  of  the  Roman  garrison  in 
the  Capitol.  But  they  had  no  knowledge  of  the  art  of  be- 
sieging, and  the  blockade  of  the  steep  citadel  rock  was  te- 
dious and  difficult,  because  subsistence  for  the  great  host 
sould  only  be  procured  by  armed  foraging  parties,  and  the 
citizens  of  the  neighbouring  Latin  cities,  the  Ardeates  in 
particular,  frequently  attacked  the  foragers  with  courage 
and  success.  Nevertheless  the  Celts  persevered,  with  an 
energy  which  in  their  circumstances  was  unparalleled,  for 
seven  months  beneath  the  rock,  and  the  garrison,  which  had 
escaped  a  surprise  on  a  dark  night  only  in  consequence  of 
the  cackling  of  the  sacred  geese  in  the  Capitoline  temple 
and  the  accidental  awaking  of  the  brave  Marcus  Manlius, 
already  found  its  provisions  beginning  to  fail,  when  the 
Celts  received  information  as  to  the  Veneti  having  invaded 
the  Senonian  territory  recently  acquired  on  the  Po,  and 
were  thus  induced  to  accept  the  ransom  money  that  iras 
offered  to  procure  their  withdrawal.  The  scornful  throwing 
down  of  the  Gallic  sword,  that  it  might  be  outweighed  by 
Roman  gold,  indicated  very  truly  how  matters  stood.  The 
tron  of  the  barbarians  had  conquered,  but  they  sold  theii 
victory  and  by  selling  lost  it. 

The  fearful  catastrophe  of  the  defeat  ani  the  oonflagra 
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iMtlm-  ^<>n»  ^^  1^^  ^^  ^^Y  <^<1  ^^  rivulet  of  th« 
SStioTii>  Allit^  the  spot  where  the  sacred  objects  were 
^^^'  buried,  and  the  spot  where  the  surprise  of  th« 

cicadel  had  been  repulsed — all  the  details  of  this  unparal 
lelod  event— were  transferred  from  the  recollection  of  con* 
temporaries  to  the  imagination  of  posterity ;  and  we  cae 
scarcely  realize  the  fact  that  two  thousand  years  have  actu* 
ally  elapsed  since  those  world-renowned  geese  showed  great 
er  vigilance  than  the  sentinels  at  their  posts.  And  yet— 
alUiough  there  was  an  enactment  in  Rome  that  in  future^  on 
occasion  of  a  Celtic  invasion  no  legal  privilege  should  give 
exemption  from  military  service ;  although  dates  were  reck- 
oned  by  the  years  from  the  conquest  of  the  city  ;  although 
the  event  resounded  throughout  the  whole  of  the  then  civil* 
ized  world  and  found  its  way  even  into  the  Grecian  annals 
— the  battle  of  the  A  Ilia  and  its  results  can  scarcely  be 
numbered  among  those  historical  events  that  are  fruitful  of 
consequences.  It  made  no  alteration  at  all  in  political  rela- 
tions. When  the  Gauls  had  marched  off  again  with  their 
gold — which  only  a  legend  of  late  and  wretched  invention 
represents  the  hero  Camillus  as  having  recovered  for  Some 
—and  when  the  fugitives  had  again  made  their  way  homOi 
the  foolish  idea  suggested  by  some  faint-hearted  prudential 
politicians,  that  the  citizens  should  migrate  to  Veil,  was  set 
aside  by  a  spirited  speedi  of  Camillus ;  houses  arose  out  of 
the  ruins  hastily  and  irregularly — the  narrow  and  crooked 
streets  of  Rome  owed  their  origin  to  this  epoch ;  and  Rom« 
again  stood  in  her  old  commanding  position.  Indeed  it  is 
not  improbable  that  this  occurrence  contributed  materiallji 
though  not  just  at  the  moment,  to  diminish  the  antagonism 
between  Rome  and  Etruria,  and  above  all  to  knit  mi^re 
olosely  the  ties  of  union  between  Latium  and  Rome.  The 
conHict  between  the  Gauls  and  the  Romans  was  not|  like 
that  between  Rome  and  Etruria  or  between  Rome  and  Sam- 
nium,  a  collision  of  two  political  powers  which  aflect  and 
modify  each  other ;  it  may  be  compared  to  those  catasiro 
phea  of  nature,  after  which  the  organism,  if  it  is  not  de- 
stroy ed,  immediaU^ly  resumes  its  equilibriu'p     The  Gauls 
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often  returned  to  Latium :  as  in  the  yeai  887| 

when  Camillua  defeated  them  at  Alba — the  laat 

victory  of  the  aged  hero,  who  had  been  six  times  military 

tribune  with  consular  powers,  and  five  times  dictator,  and 

had  four  times  marched  in  triumph  to  the  Capitol ;  in  the 

year   393,  when  the  dictator  Titus  Quinctiua 

Pennus   encamped  opposite  to  them   not  five 

miles  from  the  city  at  the  bridge  of  the  Anio,  but  before 

any  encounter  took  place  the  Gallic  host  marched  onward 

to  Campania ;  in  the  year  394^  when  the  dictator 

Quintus  Serviiius  Ahala  fought  with  the  hordes 

returning  from  Campania  in  front  of  the  CoUine  gate ;  in  the 

m.  .  year  396,  when  the  dictator  Gaius  Sulpicius 

Peticus  inflicted  on  them  a  signal  defeat ;  in  the 

MO  year  404,  when  they  even  spent  the  winter  en* 

camped  upon  the  Alban  mount  and  joined  with 

the  Greek  pirates  along  the  coast  for  plunder,  till  Lucius 

Furius  Camillus,  the  son  of  the  celebrated  general,  in  the 

following  year  dislodged  them — ^an  incident,  which  came  to 

the  ears  of  Aristotle  who  was  contemporary 

S84-833* 

(370-432)  in  Athens.  But  these  predatory  ex- 
peditions, formidable  and  troublesome  as  they  may  have 
been,  were  rather  incidental  misfortunes  than  events  of  hi» 
torical  importance ;  and  the  chief  result  of  them  was,  that 
the  Romans  were  more  and  more  regarded  by  themselves 
and  by  foreigners  as  the  bulwark  of  the  civilized  nations  of 
Italy  against  the  assaults  of  the  dreaded  barbarians — a 
view,  which  tended  more  than  is  usually  supposed  to  fur- 
ther their  subsequent  claim  to  universal  empire. 

The  Tuscans,  who  had  taken  advantage  of  the  Celtso 
Fiutber         attack  on  Rome  to  assail  Veii,  had  accomplished 
SSSSIn**'    nothing,  because  they  had  appeared  in  irjsufli 
BtrurU.         cient  force ;  the  barbarians  had  scarcely  depart 
cd,  when  the  heavy  arm  of  Latium  descended  on  the  Tus* 

cans  with  undiminished  weight.  After  the 
Bteurb  Etruscans  had    been    repeatedly  defeated,  the 

whole  of  southern  Etruria  as  fsir  as  the  Cimin^ 
ian  hills  remained  in  tbe  hands  of  the  Romans,  who  formed 
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four  nfiTt  triltes  in  the  territories  of  Veii,  Capena,  and  F> 
(87.  lerii  (367),  and  secured  the  northern  boundary 

tsa  ^7  establishing  the  fortresses  of  Sutrium  (371) 

t-^  and  Nepete  (881).     With  rapid  steps  this  fertile 

region,  covered  with  Roman  colonists,  became  completely 
Romanized.    About  396  the  neighbouring  Etrufr 
can  towns,  Tarquinii,   Caere,   and    Falerii,   at 
vempted  to  revolt  against  Roman  aggression,  and  the  deep 
exasperation  which  it  had  aroused  in  Etruria  was  shown  by 
the  slaughter  of  the  whole  of  the  Roman  prisoners  taken  in 
the  first  campaign,  three  hundred  and  seven  in  number,  in 
the  market-place  of  Tarquinii ;  but  it  was  the  exasperation 
of  impotence.     In  the  peace  (403)  Caere,  which 
as  situated  nearest  to  the  Romans  suffered  the 
heaviest  retribution,  was  compelled  to  cede  half  its  territory 
to  Rome,  and  with  the  diminished  domain  which  was  lefl  to 
It  to  withdraw  from  the  Etruscan  league,  and  to  enter  into 
a  relation  of  dependence  on  Rome.     It  seemed  not  advis- 
able however  to  force  upon  this  more  remote  and  alien  com- 
munity full  Roman  citizenship,  as  had,  under  similar  cir- 
cumstances,  been  done  with  the  nearer  and  more  cognate 
Latin  and  Volscian  communities.    In  its  stead  the  Caerite 
community  received  Roman  citizenship  without  the  privi- 
l^e  of  electing  or  of  being  elected  (dviUu  tine  suffragio)^ 
A  form  of  political  subjection,  first  occurring  in  this  case,  by 
which  a  state  that  had  hitherto  been  independent  became 
converted  into  a  community  not  free,  but  administering  its 
own  affairs.     Not  long  afterwards  (411)  Falerii, 
which  had  preserved  its  original  Latin  national 
ity  even  under  Tuscan  rule,  abandoned  the  Etruscan  league 
and  entered  into  perpetual  alliance  with  Rome ;  and  there- 
by the  whole  of  southern  Etruria  became  in  one  form  or 
other  subject  to  Roman  supremacy.    In  the  cose  of  Tar^ 
quinii  and  perhaps  of  northern  Etruria  generally,  the  Ro- 
mans were  content  with  restraining  them  for  a  lengthened 
period  by  a  treaty  of  peace  for  400  months 
**•  (403). 

In  northern  Italy  likewise  the  peoples  that  had  come 
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into  collision  and  conflict  gradually  settled  on 
of  North«m    a  permanent  footing  and  within  more  denned 
^'  limits.    The  migrations  over  the  Alps  ceased, 

partly  perhaps  in  consequence  of  the  desperate  defence 
which  the  Etruscans  made  in  their  more  restricted  home, 
and  of  the  serious  resistance  of  the  powerful  Bomans,  part- 
ly perhaps  in  coniequence  of  changes  unknown  to  us  on  the 
north  of  the  Alps.  Between  the  Alps  and  the  Apennines, 
as  far  south  as  the  Abruzzi,  the  Celts  were  now  generally 
the  ruling  nation,  and  they  were  masters  more  especially 
of  the  plains  and  rich  pastures ;  but  from  the  lax  and  super- 
ficial nature  of  their  settlement  their  dominion  took  no  deep 
root  in  the  newly  acquired  land  and  by  no  means  assumed 
the  shape  of  exclusive  possession.  How  matters  stood  ic 
the  Alps,  and  to  what  extent  Celtic  settlers  became  mingled 
there  with  earlier  Etruscan  or  other  stocks,  our  unsatisfac- 
tory information  as  to  the  nationality  of  the  later  Alpine 
peoples  does  not  permit  us  to  ascertain.  It  is  on  the  other 
hand  certain  that  the  Etruscans  or,  as  they  were  then  called, 
the  Raeti  retained  their  settlements  in  the  modem  Grisons 
and  Tyrol,  and  the  Umbrians  in  like  manner  in  the  valleys 
of  the  Apennines.  The  Veneti,  speaking  a  different  Ian- 
guage,  kept  possession  of  the  north-eastern  portion  of  the 
valley  of  the  Po.  Ligurian  tribes  maintained  their  footing 
in  the  western  mountains,  dwelling  as  far  south  as  Pisa  and 
Arezzo,  and  separating  the  Celt-land  proper  from  Etruria. 
The  Celts  dwelt  only  in  the  intermediate  flat  country,  the  In- 
subres  and  Cenomani  to  the  north  of  the  Po,  the  Boii  to  the 
south,  and — ^not  to  mention  smaller  tribes — the  Senones  on 
the  coast  of  the  Adriatic,  from  Ariminum  to  Ancona,  in  the 
•o-called  "  territory  of  the  Gauls  "  {ager  Galliewi).  But 
even  there  Etruscan  settlements  must  have  continued  par- 
tially at  least  to  exist,  somewhat  as  Ephesus  and  Miletus 
remained  Greek  under  the  supremacy  of  the  Persians. 
Mantua  at  any  rate,  which  was  protected  by  its  insular  po- 
sitioi,  was  a  Tuscan  city  even  in  the  time  of  the  empire, 
and  HHtria  on  the  Po  also,  where  numerous  discoveries  of 
rases  have  bp-en  nrisde,  appears  to  have  retained  its  Etru» 
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can  cluu'acter ;  the  description  of  the  coasts  that  goes  under 

the  name  of  Scylax,  composed  about  418,  calls 

the  district  of  Hatria  and  Spina  a  Tuscan  land. 

Hiis  alone,  moreover,  explains  how  Etruscan  corsairs  oould 

render  the  Adriatic  unsafe  till  far  into  the  fifth  century,  and 

why  not  only  Dionysius  of  Syracuse  covered  its  coasts  with 

colonies,  but  even  Athens,  as  a  remarkable  document  ro- 

oently   discovered  informs  us,  resolved  about 

429  to  establi^  a  colcMiy  in  the  Adriatio  for  tha 

protection  of  sea&rers  against  the  Tyrrhene  pirates. 

But  while  more  or  less  of  an  Etruscan  character  oontin 
ued  to  mark  these  regions,  it  was  confined  to  isolated  rem- 
nants and  fragments  of  their  earlier  power ;  the  Etruscan- 
nation  no  longei  reaped  the  benefit  of  such  gains  as  were 
still  acquired  there  by  individuals  in  peaceful  commerce  or 
in  maritime  war.  On  the  other  hand  it  was  probably  from 
these  hal^free  Etruscans  that  the  germs  proceeded  of  such 
civilization  as  we  subsequently  find  among  the  Celts  and 
Alpine  peoples  in  general  (p.  285).  The  very  fitct  that  the 
Celtic  hordes  in  the  plains  of  Lombardy,  to  use  the  lan- 
guage of  the  so-called  Scylax,  abandoned  their  warrior-life 
and  took  to  permanent  settlement,  must  in  part  be  ascribed 
to  this  influerce ;  the  rudiments  moreover  of  handicrafts 
and  arts  and  the  alphabet  came  to  the  Celts  in  Lombardy, 
and  in  fact  to  the  Alpine  nations  as  far  as  the  modern  Sty- 
ria,  through  the  medium  of  the  Etruscans. 

Thus  the  Etruscans,  after  the  loss  of  their  possessions 
etruri*  in  Campania  and  of  the  whole  district  to  the 

DOToeandon  ^^^^^  ^^  ^^®  Apennines  and  to  the  south  of  tha 
the  decline.  Ciminian  forest,  remained  restricted  to  very  nai^ 
row  bounds ;  their  season  of  power  and  of  aspiration  had 
for  ever  passed  away.  The  closest  reciprocal  relations  sub* 
sisted  between  this  external  decline  and  the  internal  decay 
of  the  nation,  the  seeds  of  which  indeed  were  probably 
already  deposited  at  a  far  earlier  period.  The  Greek  au- 
thors of  this  age  are  full  of  descriptions  of  the  unbounded 
luxury  of  Etruacan  life :  poets  of  Lower  Italy  in  the  fifth 
century  of  the  city  celebrate  the  Tyrrhenian  wine,  and  tha 
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contemporary  hfs1»>rianfl  Timaeus  and  Theopom|ni8  deliiieaU 
pictures  of  Etruscan  unehastity  and  of  Etruscaa  banquets, 
such  as  fall  nothing  short  of  the  worst  Byzantine  or  French 
demoralization.  Unattested  as  may  be  the  details  ia  these 
accounts,  the  statement  at  least  appears  to  be  w^l  founded^ 
tlmt  the  detestable  amusement  of  gladiatorial  combats— the 
gangrene  of  the  later  Rome  and  of  the  last  epoch  of  an- 
tiquity generally-^-first  oame  into  vogue  among  the  £tru9* 
cans.  At  any  rate  on  the  whole  they  leave  no  doubt  as  to 
the  deep  degeneracy  of  the  nation.  It  pervaded  even  its 
political  condition.  As  far  as  our  scanty  information  reach- 
esy  we  find  aristocratic  tendencies  prevailing,  in  the  same 
way  as  they  did  at  the  same  period  in  Rome,  but  more 
harshly  and  more  perniciously.  The  abolition  of  royalty, 
which  appears  to  have  been  carried  out  in  all  the  cities  of 
Etruria  about  the  time  of  the  siege  of  Veii,  called  into  ex- 
istence in  the  several  cities  a  patrician  government,  which 
experienced  but  slight  restraint  from  the  laxity  of  the  fed- 
eral bond.  That  bond  but  seldom  succeeded  in  combining 
all  the  Etruscan  cities  even  for  the  defence  of  the  land,  and 
the  nominal  hegemony  of  Volsinii  does  not  admit  of  the 
most  remote  comparison  with  the  energetic  vigour  which  the 
leadership  of  Rome  communicated  to  the  Latin  nation. 
The  struggle  against  the  exclusive  claim  put  forward  by  the 
old  burgesses  to  all  public  offices  and  to  all  public  usufructs, 
which  must  have  destroyed  even  the  Roman  state,  had  not 
Its  external  successes  enabled  it  in  some  measure  to  satisfy 
the  demands  of  the  oppressed  proletariate  at  the  expense  of 
foreign  nations  and  to  open  up  other  paths  to  ambition-— 
that  struggle  against  the  exclusive  rule  and  (what  was  spe* 
cially  prominent  in  Etruria)  the  priestly  monopoly  of  the 
clan-nobility — must  have  ruined  Etruria  politically,  eco- 
nomically, and  morally.  Enormous  wealth,  particularly  in 
landed  property,  became  concentrated  in  the  hands  of  a  few 
nobles,  while  the  masses  were  impoverished ;  the  social 
revolutions  which  thence  arose  increased  the  distress  which 
they  sought  to  remedy ;  and,  in  consequence  of  the  impo 
tence  of  the  central  power,  no  coui*se  at  last  remained  tc 
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the  distressed  aristoorats— -«.  g  in  Arretium  io 
111.  SM.       453,  and  in  Volsinii  in  48&— but  to  call  in  th€ 

aid  of  the  Romans,  who  aooordingly  put  an  enc 
iO  the  disorder  but  at  the  same  time  extinguished  the  rem- 
nant of  independence.  The  energies  of  the  nation  were 
broken  from  the  day  of  Veil  and  Melpuro.  Earnest  at 
tempts  were  still  once  or  twice  made  to  escape  from  the 
Roman  supremacy,  but  in  these  instanoes  the  stimulus  was 
communicated  to  the  Etruscans  from  without — from  aa* 
other  Italian  stock,  the  Samnites 


CHAPTER  V. 

lUBJirOATIOK   OF    FHB   LATINS  AND  CAMPA9IAHB  BT   ROVH. 

Thb  great  achievement  of  the  regal  period  was  the  e» 
tablishment  of  the  sovereignty  of  Home  ovei 
J^y  ^  I>atium  under  the  form  of  hegemony.  It  is  in 
^Sun^a-  the  nature  of  the  case  evident  that  the  change  in 
J2j^j5^^2r  ^**®  constitution  of  Rome  could  not  but  power- 
fully affect  both  the  relations  of  the  Roman  state 
towards  Latium  and  the  internal  organization  of  the  Latin 
communities  themselves ;  and  that  it  did  so,  is  obvious 
from  tradition.  The  fluctuations  which  the  revolution  in 
Rome  occasioned  in  the  Romano-Latin  confederacy  are  at- 
tested by  the  legend,  unusually  vivid  and  various  in  its 
hues,  of  the  victory  at  the  lake  Regillus,  which  the  dictator 
or  consul  Aulus  Postumius  (255 1  258  ?)  is  said 
to  have  gained  over  the  Latins  with  the  help  of 
the  Dioscuri,  and'  still  more  definitely  by  the  renewal  of 
the  perpetual  league  between  Rome  and  Latium  by  Spurius 
Cassius  in  his  second  consulate  (261).  These 
narratives,  however,  give  us  no  information  as 
to  the  main  matter,  the  legal  relation  between  the  new  Ro- 
man republic  and  the  Latin  confederacy;  and  what  from 
other  sources  we  learn  regarding  that  relation  comes  to  ui 
without  date,  and  can  only  be  inserted  here  with  an  approxi- 
mation to  probability. 

The  nature  of  a  hegemony  implies  that  it  becomes  grad- 
^^^.j.  ^  ually  converted  into  sovereignty  by  the  mere  in- 
Srikta^'  ward  force  of  circumstances;  and  the  Roman 
tveen  Borne  hesemonv  ovcr  Latium  formed  no  exception  to 
the  rule.  It  was  based  upon  a  complete  equal- 
ity of  rights  between  the  Roman  state  on  the  one  side  and 
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Ike  \jts»  «oe£><lerk.-v  «e  r:«  ccher  ■  c  14^'- :  bit  tkJB 
cisftj J  c.  igiaguoe  to  var  oi  tci»  tmascsl  of 

€^.H  r^  to  the  ofig-'r.-L  ecc2sc.r<«t»:«  of  tfce  kt^gofr  boC  obIj 
izfct  c^  mak'*^  V2r»  ml  ti€JtM  witk  fcnign 
odker  vof>i»«  tbe  f:II  rlrit  cf  pooranl  «^IMeter> 
red  xz.  aH  prob*bClltT  h:<k  t*>  Ecflne  sid  lo 

LATiom,  bit.  wbes  &  ^^lierml  w  tcck  plsee.  bo<k 

LidoB  coe:nb«tod  c^  I&e  eoetiii|B«L     Ead 
And«yfli*'arK7*Qf  two  keiuos^  or  MM  Ba  ;  *  ind  tkey 


rHioB  (*d«M  M&tai)  fcr  <«ek  of  tke 
£«iaoM  of  the  trmj.    ia  c»e  of  Tietej  te  ■wTVftbie 
{Mrt  of  the  ipotl,  M  wdl  m  tlie 


ftcT ;  vImb  tbe  OKtablishnkeBt  of  ftwIUMi  i  in  the 
territoiy  vao  wemATmA  on,  their  gvnaoas  and  popaUtiaD 
were  eonpooed  pardj  cf  Kobmb,  P^i^J ofujafiihiifg  €qI»* 
;  aad  boC  ogIj  ao.  bat  the  mewlj4aamdtA  cocBroily 
reoexTod  as  mk  indffwfiifant  federal  atata  nto  the  Latin 
fiirnwhed  withaatatand  vote  in  the  Latin 


Thtte  itipaladoM;.  the  foH  cxcaataoa  of  vhkh  voald 
hare  anaiiiled  the  reality  of  a  hegtmony,  caa 

t  Ji£t!J!d  ^^  ^"^  ^*^  ^  limhed  practiail  aigaifieanee^ 
itw^'iSS!^  evca  daring  the  regal  period ;  ia  the  npaUkaa 
epoch  they  aiaat  au'taiaiFly  hare  andeigaae  altantiaoB  alao 
^^^„  ia  Ibnn.  Amo^  the  fint  that  fell  into  afaay- 
mAuMnHw.  aiMe  was,  beyond  doabt,  ^  ri^  of  dtt  ooafed- 
aracy  to  make  wars  and  treaties  with  faii%u»a»f  aad  thair 


•  The  ac^Ml  e4Mi»7  ef  tha  tvo  MMM  ii  evidat  froM  Lir.  L 
fO.  %  14,  sad  Dioo  jiL  TO.  U ;  but  moet  desrlj  ftss  PolybL  tL  M. 

t  Diooyaai  expnaAj  ttatci.  tbat  in  the  hter  fcdeni 
tmttn  Rone  sod  Lstiooi  tbe  Ltfia  ctwiiwniit 
awled  from  csHiiig  oot  tfacir  ooatisgesli  ot 
f  hea  iM*  tke  aeU 
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right  to  name  the  common  commander  every  HAtemate  year. 
The  decision  on  wars  and  ti'eaties,  as  well  as  the  supreme 

command,  passed  once  for  all  to  Rome.  It  fol- 
offlcering  of  lowed  from  this  change  that  the  staff-officers  for 
"™'^'  the  Latin  troops  also  were  now  wholly  nomi- 
nated hy  the  Roman  commander-in-chief;  and  there  was 
soon  added  the  further  innovation,  that  Roman  burgesses 
alone  were  talcen  as  staff-officers  for  the  Roman  balf  of  the 
army,  and  if  not  alone,  at  any  rate  mainly,  for  the  Latin 
half  also.*  On  the  other  hand,  just  as  formerly,  no  strong- 
er contingent  could  be  demanded  from  the  Latin  confeder- 
acy as  a  whole  than  was  furnished  by  the  Roman  commu- 
nity ;  and  the  Roman  commander-in-chief  was  likewise 
bound  not  to  break  up  the  Latin  contingents,  but  to  keep 
the  contingent  sent  by  each  community  as  a  separate  divis- 
ion of  the  army  under  the  leader  whom  that  community 

had  appointed.!  The  right  of  the  Latin  confed- 
ritiona  in  '  eracy  to  an  equal  share  in  the  moveable  spoil  and 
^^^'  in  the  conquered  land  continued  to  subsist  in 

form ;  in  reality,  however,  the  substantial  fruits  of  war  be- 
yond doubt  went,  even  at  an  early  period,  to  the  leading 
state.     Even  in  the  founding  of  the  federal  fortresses  or  the 

*  The  Latin  staff-officers  were  the  twelve  prae/eeii  •oeforuni,  who 
liad  the  charge  of  the  two  cUae  of  the  federal  contingent,  six  to  each  aloy 
Just  as  the  twelve  war-tribunes  of  the  Roman  army  had  charge  of  the 
two  IcgionSf  six  to  each  legion.  Polybius  (vi.  26,  S)  states  that  the  con- 
sul nominated  the  former,  as  he  originally  nominated  the  latter.  Now 
according  to  the  ancient  maxim  of  law,  that  every  person  under  obliga- 
tion of  senrioe  might  become  an  officer  (p.  188),  it  was  legally  allowable 
for  the  general  to  appoint  a  Latin  as  leader  of  a  Roman,  as  well  as  con* 
versely  a  Roman  as  leader  of  a  Latin,  legion ;  and  this  led  to  the  practi- 
eal  result  that  the  iribtmi  milUum  were  wholly,  and  the  praefecH  fo«f» 
ttHM  at  least  ordinarily,  Romans. 

f  These  were  the  dtvurionea  titrmarum  and  prarfeeti  eohortium 
(Polyb.  vl  21,6 ;  Liv.  xxv.  14;  Sallust.  Juff.  S9,  ei  a/.).  Of  course,  as 
the  Roman  consuh  were  ordinarily  also  the  oommandera-in-chief,  the 
presidents  of  the  community  were  very  frequently  in  the  dependent  towns 
ttiio  plaised  at  the  head  of  the  state-^^ontingents  (Liv.  zxiii.  10 ;  Orelli, 
Iruer.  7022).  Indeed,  the  usual  name  given  to  the  Latin  magistrntsi 
(prae/./res)iiidicat««  th:it  they  were  officera. 
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•Dialled  Latin  colonies  as  a  rule  probably  mos'^  and  i  o( 
■infrequently  all,  of  the  cclonists  were  Romans-  and  al- 
Jiough  by  the  transference  they  were  converted  from  R^ 
man  burgeasee  into  members  of  an  allied  community,  tb« 
newly  planted  townahipa  in  all  probability  frequently  n 
tained  a  permanent — and  for  the  confederacy  dangerous-  ■ 
attachment  Vt  their  actual  mother-city. 

The  rights,  on  the  contrary,  which  were  seoured  by  thf 
f,\nu  federal  treaties  to  the  individual  burgess  of  uij 

"«''"■  of  the  allied  coinmunilies  in  every  city  belong 

ing  to  the  league,  underwent  no  restriction.  These  in 
eluded,  in  particular,  full  equality  of  rights  as  to  the  acqui- 
sition of  landed  property  and  moveable  estate,  as  to  trallia 
and  exchange,  marriage  and  testament,  and  an  unlimited 
liberty  of  migration  ;  so  that  not  only  was  a  man  who  bad 
burgeas-rights  in  any  of  the  federal  towns  legally  entitled 
to  settle  in  any  other,  but  wherever  he  settled,  he  as  a  pas- 
sive burgess  (mvnicMpt)  participated  in  all  private  and  po- 
litical rights  and  duties  with  the  exception  of  eligibility  to 
office,  and  was  even — although  in  a  limited  sense — entitled 
to  vote  at  least  in  the  eomitia  tributa.* 

Of  some  such  nature,  in  all  prolMibility,  was  die  relatiwi 
between  the  Roman  community  and  the  Latin  confederacy 
in  the  first  period  of  the  republic  We  cannot,  however, 
ascertain  what  elements  are  to  be  referred  to  earlier  stipu- 
_  lutions,  and  what  to  the  revision  of  the  alliance 

in  261. 
With  somewhat  greater  certainty  tiie  remodelling  of  the 
organitation  of  the  several  communities  bel(Mi^ 
ing  to  the  Lat.n  confederacy,  after  the  pattern 
>nstituUon  in  Rome,  may  b« 
I  innovation  and  introduced  ia 
For,  although   the   different 
very  well  have  arrived  at  the 

la  aetosl  bargaas  (■igned  to  a  rpa 
eb  pttititiilar  rate  (be  triba  in  wbiok 
toTotemsSxed  bjlot.     IniealiQ 
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sbolition  of  royalty  in  itself  independently  of  each  other 
(p,  ft21),  the  identity  in  the  appellation  of  the  new  annuai 
kings  in  the  Roman  and  other  oommonwealths  of  Latiuin, 
and  the  oomprehensive  application  of  the  peculiar  principle 
of  oollegiatenesa,*  evidently  point  to  some  external  oonneoi 


the  Romaii  wmUia  iributa.  The  hm^mm  oannot  hare  voted  in  the  oen* 
turies,  because  a  fixed  place  in  some  tribe  was  a  preliminary  condition 
of  the  centuriate  suffrage.  On  the  other  hand  they  must,  Hlce  the  ple- 
beians, have  taken  part  hi  the  curies. 

*  Ordinarily,  as  is  well  known,  the  Latin  commanities  were  presided 
over  by  two  praetora  Besides  these  there  occur  in  sereral  communities 
idngie  magistrates,  who  in  that  case  bear  the  title  of  dictator ;  as  in  Alba 
(OreUi — Henzen,  ikser.  2298) ;  Lanuvium  (Cicero,  pro  AOL  10,  27 ;  17, 
45 ;  Asconius,  m  Mil.  p.  82,  OreQ. ;  Orelli,  n.  2786,  6157,  6086) ;  Com. 
pitum  (Orelli,  8824);  Nomentum  (Ori^lli,  208,  6188,  7082;  comp.  Hen- 
sen,  BuUeti.  1868,  p.  169) ;  and  Aricia  (Orelli,  it.  1466) ;  the  latter  office 
was  probably  connected  with  the  consecration  of  the  temple  at  Arida 
by  a  dictator  of  the  Latin  confederacy  (Cato,  Origin.  I.  ii./r.  21,  Jor- 
dan). There  was  a  similar  dictator  in  the  Latin  colony  of  Sutrium  (re- 
cently found  inscription),  and  in  the  Etruscan  one  of  Caere  (Orelli,  n. 
8787,  5772).  All  these  magistracies  or  priesthoods  that  originated  in  ma 
g^tracies  (for  the  praetors  and  dictators  of  commonwealths  completely 
broken  up,  such  as  the  Alban  dictator,  are  to  be  explained  in  accordonee 
with  Liv.  ix.  48 :  Anagninu — tnagittraiibu$  praeitr  guam  taercrwn  ew- 
raJtione  inUrdietum),  were  annual  (Orelli,  208).  The  statement  of  Maoer 
likewise  and  of  the  annalists  who  borrowed  from  him,  that  Alba  was  at 
the  time  of  its  fnll  no  longer  under  kings,  but  under  annual  directors 
(Dionys.  ▼.  74 ;  Plutarch.  RcmuL  27 ;  Liv.  L  28),  is  probably  a  mere 
inference  from  the  institation,  with  which  he  was  acquainted,  of  the  aa* 
oerdotal  Alban  dictatorship  which  was  beyond  doubt  annual  like  that  of 
Komentum ;  a  yiew  in  which,  morec^er,  the  democratic  partisanship  of 
its  author  may  have  come  into  play.  It  may  be  a  question  whether  tht 
inference  is  valid,  and  whether,  even  if  Alba  at  the  time  of  its  dissolu- 
tion was  under  mlers  holding  office  for  life,  the  aboUtaon  of  monarchy  in 
Rome  might  not  subsequently  lead  to  the  conversion  of  the  Albnn  dicta- 
tOt'sbip  into  an  aimoal  office. 

An  exception  is  presented  by  the  two  dietatares  of  Fidenae  (Orelli, 
112) — a  later  and  incongruous  misuse  of  the  title  of  dictator,  which  in 
Ikll  other  cases,  even  where  it  is  transferrt^d  to  non-Roman  magistrates^ 
implies  an  exclusion  o(  and  a  contrast,  to  collegiateness. 

All  these  Latin  magistraciea  substantially  coincide  in  reality,  as  wel 
aa  s|)ecially  in  name,  with  the  arrangement  established  in  Rome  by  tlit 
19* 
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iMNi.  At  some  time  or  other  after  the  expolsion  of  th« 
Tarquios  from  Borne  the  arrangemeDta  of  the  Latin  com 
mimities  must  have  been  throughout  revtaed  in  jaeoordaiioe 
with  the  scheme  of  the  eonsular  conatitntion.  This  adjust- 
men!  of  th«  Latin  constitutions  in  ccmformitj  with  that  of 
the  leading  dty  may  indeed  belong  to  a  later  period ;  but 
uilenud  probability  rather  favors  the  supposition  that  the 
Somaa  nobilitjy  after  having  effected  the  abolition  of  ro}* 
alty  for  life  at  home,  suggested  a  similar  change  of  consti- 
tution to  the  communities  of  the  Latin  confederacy,  and  at 
length  introduced  aristocratic  government  everywhere  in 
Latium — notwithstanding  the  serious  resistanee,  imperilling 
the  stability  of  the  Romano-Latin  league  itself,  whidi  was 
probably  o&red  on  the  one  hand  by  the  expelled  Tarquins, 
and  on  the  other  by  the  royal  dans  and  by  partisans  well 
affected  to  monarchy  in  the  other  communities  of  Latium. 
The  mighty  development  of  the  powo*  of  Etruria  that  oo- 
curred  at  this  very  time,  the  constant  assaults  of  the  Veten> 
tes,  and  the  expedition  of  Pursena,  may  have  materially 
contributed  to  secure  the  adherence  of  the  Latin  nation  to 
the  once^established  form  of  union,  or,  in  other  words,  to 
the  continued  recognition  of  the  supremacy  of  Bome,  and 
disposed  them  for  its  sake  to  aoquiesoe  in  a  change  of  con* 
stitution  for  which,  beyond  doubt,  the  way  had  been  iu 
many  respects  prepared  even  in  the  bosom  of  the  Latin 
communities,  nay  perhaps  to  submit  even  to  an  enlarge 
ment  of  the  rights  of  hegem(my. 

The  permanently  united  nation  was  able  not  only  to 

maintain,  but  also  to  extend  on  all  sides  its 

Romeaod       power.     We  have  already  (p.  414)  mentioned 

IbecMtud     that  the  Etruscans  remained  only  for  a  short 


'^^'^  time  in  possession  of  supremacy  over  Latium, 

and  that  matters  on  the  northern  frontier  soon  returned  tc 
the  position  in  which  they  stood  during  the  regal  period ; 
but  it  was  not  till  more  than  a  century  after  the  expulsicii 


cvTolatiou  in  a  wii  J  which  is  not  tdequaiely  ezplaiiied  by  the 
arity  of  the  political  droiunstaiioes  ii  whieh  thej  originated. 
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of  the  kings  from  Rome  that  any  real  extension  of  the  Ro* 
man  boundai'ies  took  place  in  this  direction.  Tbe  conquests 
of  the  earlier  republican  as  of  the  regal  period  were  ent^roi 
ly  at  the  expense  of  Rome's  eastern  and  southern  neigh- 
bours,— ^the  Sabines,  between  the  Tiber  and  Anio;  the 
Aequi,  settled  next  to  them,  on  the  upper  Anio ;  and  the 
Volscians  on  the  Tyrrhene  sea. 

The  early  period  at  which  the  Sabine  land  became  de- 
pendent on  Rome  is  shown  by  the  position  which 
penseof  the  it  afterwards  held.  Even  in  the  Samnite  wars 
*'  the  Roman  armies  regularly  marched  through 
Sabina  as  through  a  peaceful  land  ;  and  at  an  early  epoch—- 
much  earlier  than  was  the  case,  for  instance,  with  the  Vol- 
scian  land — the  Sabine  district  exchanged  its  original  dialect 
for  that  of  Rome.  The  Roman  occupation  here  seems  to 
have  encountered  but  few  obstacles.  That  the  Sabines  had 
a  comparatively  feeble  sympathy  with  the  desperate  resist^ 
anoe  offered  by  the  Aequi  and  Vdlsci,  is  evident  even  from 
the  accounts  of  the  annals ;  and — ^what  is  of  more  impor« 
tance-^we  find  no  fortresses  to  keep  the  land  in  subjection, 
such  as  were  so  numerously  established  in  the  Volscian 
plain.  Perhaps  this  lack  of  opposition  was  connected  with 
the  fact  that  the  Sabine  hordes  probably  about  this  very 
time  poured  themselves  over  Lower  Italy.  Allured  by  the 
pleasantness  of  the  settlements  on  the  Tifemus  and  Voltur- 
nus,  they  may  have  hardly  disputed  the  possession  of  their 
native  land  with  the  Romans ;  and  these  may  have  maa- 
tered  the  hnlf-deserted  Sabine  territory  with  little  oppo^ 
sition. 

Far  more  vehement  and  lasting  was  the  resistance  of  the 
At  the  ex-  Aequi  and  Volsci.  We  do  not  intend  to  narrate 
S?^  Md*  ^"^^  feuds  annually  renewed  with  ^ihese  two  peo- 
VcImL  pies — ^feuds  which  are  related  in  the  Roman 

chronicles  in  sush  a  way  that  the  most  insignificant  foray  is 
icarcely  distinguishable  from  a  mpmentous  war,  and  histoi- 
ical  connection  is  totally  disr^arded ;  it  is  sufficient  to  in« 
dicate  the  permanent,  results.  We  plainly  perceive  that  it 
was  the  especial  ainr  of  the  Romans  and  Latins  to  separate 
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the  Aequi  from  the  Volsci,  and  to  beoome  masters  t)f  tho 
eommunications  between  them.  For  this  purpose  the  oId» 
est  federal  fortresses  or  so-called  Latin  colonies  were  found* 
m.  ed,  Cora,  Norba  (assigned  to  262),  and  Signif 

Ml.  (stated  to  have  been  reinforced  in  259),  all  of 

which  are  situated  at  the  points  of  connection 
between  the  Aequian  and  Volscian  distrirts.  The  object 
Letnewifli  ^^  attained  still  more  fully  by  the  accession 
6ho  Hernid.  Qf  \}^q  Hemici  to  the  league  of  the  Romans  and 
MS.  Latins  (268),  an  accession  which  isolated  the 

Volsdans  completely,  and  provided  the  league 
with  a  bulwark  against  the  Sabellian  tribes  dwelling  on  the 
south  ind  east ;  it  is  easy  therefore  to  perceive  why  this 
little  people  obtained  the  concession  of  full  equality  with 
the  two  others  in  counsel  and  in  distribution  of  the  spoil. 
The  feebler  Aequi  were  thenceforth  but  little  formidable ; 
it  was  sufficient  to  undertake  from  time  to  time  a  plunder- 
ing expedition  against  them.  The  Volscians  opposed  a 
more  serious  resistance,  and  it  was  only  by  gradually  ad- 
vancing its  fortresses  that  the  league  slowly  gained  ground 

upon  them.  Velitrae  had  already  been  found- 
^^  ed  in  260  as  a  bulwark  for  Latium  ;  it  was  foV 

443.  lowed  by  Suessa  Pometia,  Ardea  (312),  and, 

singularly  enough,  Ciroeii  (founded  or  at  least 
^^  strengthened  in  361),  which,  as  long  as  Antium 

and  Tarracina  continued  free,  can  only  have  held  communi- 
cation with  Latium  by  sea.     Attempts  were  oflen  made  to 

occupy  Antium,  and  one  was  temporarily  £ uc- 
467.  469.  cessful  in  287 ;  but  in  295  the  town  recovered 
ItB  freedom,  and  it  was  not  till  after  the  Gallic  conflagratioTi 

that,  in  consequence  of  a  violent  war  of  thir 

teen  years  (365-377),  the  Romans  gained  a  de 
lidfld  superiority  in  the  Pomptine  territory,  which  was 

secured  by  the  founding  of  the  fortresses  Satri* 
m  183.  cum  (369)  and  Setia  (872,  strengthened  in 
m,  375),  and  was  distributed  into  farm-allotmenti 

m  and  tribes  in  the  year  371  and  following  years. 

After  this  date  the  Volscians  still  perhaps  roM 
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in  reyol%  ^viX  tbdy  carried  on  no  further  wars  against 
Borne. 

But  the  more  decided  the  successes  that  the  league  of 
orbMwifh-  Remans,  Latins,  and  Hemici  achieved  against 
iiSfSSn  ***®  Etruscans,  Sabines,  Aequi,  and  Volsc:,  the 
i«««iM.  more  that  league  became  liable  tr.  disunion. 

The  reasDn  lay  partly  in  the  increase  of  the  hegemonic 
power  of  Rome,  of  which  we  have  already  spoken  as  neces> 
sarily  springing  out  of  the  existing  circumstances,  but  which 
nevertheless  was  felt  as  a  heavy  burden  in  Latium  ;  partly 
in  particular  acts  of  odious  injustice  perpetrated  by  the 
leading  community.  Of  this  nature  was  especially  the  in- 
famous sentence  of  arbitration  between  the  Aricini  and  the 
Ardeates  in  308,  in  which  the  Romans,  called  in 
to  be  arbiters  regarding  a  border  territory  in 
dispute  between  the  two  communities,  took  it  to  them- 
selves ;  and  when  this  decision  occasioned  in  Ardea  internal 
dissensions  in  which  the  people  wished  to  join  the  VoIsci| 
while  the  nobility  adhered  to  Rome,  these  dissensions  were 
still  more  disgracefully  employed  as  a  pretext  for  the  des- 
patch of  Roman  colonists  to  the  wealthy  city,  amongst 
whom  the  lands  of  the  adherents  of  the  party  opposed  to 
Rome  were  distributed  (312).  The  main  cause 
however  of  the  internal  breaking  up  of  the 
league  was  the  y&ry  subjugation  of  the  common  foe ;  for- 
bearance ceased  on  one  side,  devotedness  ceased  on  the  other, 
from  the  time  when  they  thought  that  they  had  no  longer 
need  of  each  other.  The  open  breach  between  the  Latins 
and  Hernici  on  the  one  hand  and  the  Romans  on  the  other 
was  more  immediately  occasioned  partly  by  the  capture  of 
Rome  by  the  Celts  and  the  momentary  weakness  which  it 
produced,  partly  by  the  definitive  occupation  and  distribu- 
tion of  the  Pomptine  territory.  The  former  allies  soon 
stood  opposed  in  the  field.  Already  Latin  volunteers  in 
great  numbers  had  taken  part  in  the  last  despairing  strug 
gle  of  the  Volsci :  now  the  i  lost  famous  of  the 
ns.  Latin  cities,  Lanuvium  (371),  Praeneste  (372- 

iSJ:*»L        374,  400),  Tusculum  (373),  Tibur  (394,  400), 
^*  ^"*        and  /even  several  of  the  fortresses  established  ir 
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tiie  Volaoan  Imd  bv  tfie  Romano-Latni  league,  such  am 
\  elime  and  Ciroeii,  had  to  be  subdued  bj  Ibree  of  arms 
and  the  Tiburtincs  were  nut  afraid  even  to  make  eoramoB 
cause  against  Rome  with  the  <»oe  more  advancing  hordei 
of  the  Gauls.  No  oonoerted  revolt  however  took  place,  and 
3ome  mastered  the  individual  towns  without  much  trouble. 
THiscfilum  was  even  compelled  (in  373)  to  give 
vp  its  commonwealth  and  to  enter  into  the  bur^ 
gess-union  of  Rome— -the  first  instance  of  a  whole  people 
being  incorporated  with  the  Roman  commonwealth — while 
h  still  retained  its  walls  and  a  sort  of  de  fueio  communal 
indepoidaioe.     Soon  afterwards  Sairicitm  met  the  same 


The  struggle  with  the  Hemici  was  more  severe  (392- 
396)  ;  the  first  consular  commander-in-chid'  be* 
longing  to  the  plebs,  Lnrius  Gennchis,  fell  In  it ; 
!*ut  here  too  the  Romans  were  victorious.  The  crisis  to^ 
R«D««Biaf  minated  with  the  renewal  of  the  treaties  be- 
*•  S*****  tween  Rome  and  the  Latin  and  Hemican  con- 
»*-  federacie$  in  396.    The  precise  contents  of  these 

treaties  are  not  known,  but  it  is  e^ndent  that  both  oMiiedenH 
cies  submitted  once  more^  and  probabl  v  on  harder  terms, 
to  the  Roman  hegemony.  The  institution  which  took  place 
in  the  same  vear  of  two  new  tribes  in  the  Pomptine  terri- 
tory shows  clearly  the  mighty  advances  made  by  the  Bo 
man  power. 

In  manifest  connection  with  this  crisb  in  the  relations 

between  Rome  and  Latium  stands  the  dosiiu; 

thci^te        of  the   Latin  confederation  *  which  took  plane 

tf«c.  about  the  year  870«  although  we  cannot  preciaO" 

ly  determine  whether  it  was  the  eSect  or,  as  if 

*  In  the  fist  gmn  bj  Dion^os  {r.  61)  of  tide  tiiiitf  Laon  MenI 

•  ItiM    tlit  enlyBt  which  we  poMBM — there  are  iwnipd  theAx^esteai 

^^  Aricini,  BoriUani.  BaboiisBi  i^bt  uknowaX  Oani  (Gofua  f X 

Corrcntaiii  (site  qpitaaowa),  Ciic«if.nge\  CoriolMd,  CortiiBte^ 

GUbttu{perltt|»  the  Cabeoaes  on  the  Albui  Mount,  Bma.  drttJmsL  1861, 

p.  205).  FortiDci  (trnkcovnX  G«biri,  LftarenteSi  LoMnrin^ 

LtTiDateSi  LsbtcanL  Xoacertani,  XorfMtiii,  PrMneatmi,  Fedaid 
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more  probable^  the  cause  of  the  revolt  of  Latium  ^hich  w« 
have  just  described.  As  the  l&j^  had  hitherto  stood,  every 
sovereign  city  founded  by  Rome  and  Latium  took  its  plac« 
among  the  communes  entitled  to  participate  in  the  federal 
festival  and  federal  diet,  wherea«  every  community  incorpo* 
rated  with  another  city  and  thereby  politically  annihilat<H) 
was  erased  from  the  ranks  of  the  members  of  the  league. 
At  the  same  time,  however,  according  to  Latin  use  and 
wont  the  number  once  fixed  of  thirty  confederate  communi- 
ties was  so  adhered  to,  that  of  the  participating  cities  never 
more  and  never  less  than  thirty  were  entitled  to  vote,  and  a 
number  of  the  communities  that  were  later  in  entering,  or 
were  disqualified  for  their  trifling  importance  or  for  the 
crimes  they  had  committed,  were  without  the  right  of  vot- 

Qnerqaetulaoi  (site  nnknown),  Satricani,  Boaptiiii,  Setioi,  TeU«nU  (lite 
onknowxi),  Tiburtini,  ToBoulani,  Tolcri&i  (site  unknown),  Tricriai  (tin* 
known),  and  Veliterni.  Hie  occttsioQal  noUoea  of  commonitiefl  entitled 
to  participate,  such  as  of  Ardea  (Lir.  xzzii.  1),  Lanrentum  (Ltv.  xxxvii. 
8),  Lanuvium  (liv.  xli.  16),  Boriliae,  Gabii,  Labioi  (Oicero,  pro  Plane, 
9, 28)  agree  wUh  this  UaL  BiODyaius  givea  it  on  rjecasion  of  the  dedara- 
tion  of  war  by  Latiam  against  Rome  in  260,  and  it  was  natural  therefore 
Ml  to  regard^scoording  to  the  view  of  Niebuhr — this  list  as  de> 

<84b  rived  from  the  well-known  renewal  of  the  league  in  261.  But, 

as  in  this  list  drawn  up  according  to  the  Latin  alphabet  the 
letter  g  appears  in  a  position  which  it  certainly  had  not  at 
the  time  of  the  Twel? e  Tables  and  scaroely  came  to  occupy  before  the 
fifth  century  (see  my  UfUtr%laU»€h»  IHaL  p.  38),  it  must  be 
taken  from  a  much  more  recent  source ;  and  it  is  by  far  the 
simftet  hypothesis  to  reoognize  it  as  a  list  of  those  places  whidi  were 
afterwards  regarded  as  the  ordinary  members  of  the  Latin  coDfederacy, 
and  which  Dionysius  in  accordance  with  his  systematislng 
'^  custom  specifiee  as  its  original  oomponent  elementa.    It  Is  to 

be  noticed  that  the  list  presents  not  a  single  non-Latin  community,  not 
tren  Caere,  but  simply  enumerates  places  originally  Latin  or  oecuiiied 
bf  Latin  colonies  — no  one  will  lay  stress  on  Corbio  and  CorioU 
M  exceptions.  Now  if  we  compare  with  this  list  that  of  the  Latin  co- 
lonise, we  find  tliat  of  the  nine  which  had  been  founded  down  to  869— 
Suessa  Pometia,  Ooroj  Signia,  VMraey  Norba,  Antium  (il 
^^  this  was  really  a  Latin  colony,  see  p.  444),  Ardta^  Ciretii,  and 

Mrjeum— the  six  marked  in  italics,  and  on  the  other  hand  of  thoM 
fisundod  Uter  nraie  but  Setia  established  hi  872,  oemr  m  the  Dionrsiai 
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log.  In  this  way  the  oonfederacj  was  oonsti 
tuted  about  370  as  follows.  Of  old  Latin  town 
ships  there  were — besides  some  which  have  fidlen  into  ob« 
iiTion,  or  whose  sites  are  unknown — ^still  autonomous  and 
•mtitled  to  vote,  Nomentum,  between  the  Tiber  and  the 
Auio ;  Tlbur,  Gabii,  Scaptia,  Labici,^  Pedum,  and  Pi*a»ieflta 


list  The  Latin  colonies  therefore  that  were  institated  before  870  wen. 
while  those  foonded  sabseqnentlj  were  not,  memben  participatiDg  fai 
the  Alban  festiTaL  The  drcnmstance  that  Sneasa  FomeCb  and  Antinm 
tie  wantmg  la  Dionyriiia  is  not  inoonsisteot  with  this  ^w,  for  both  were 
lost  again  soon  after  thar  colonisation,  and  Antiom  rtnuuned  for  a  kog 
time  afterwards  a  chief  fortress  of  theYolsci,  while  Saeesa  speedilj  per- 
ished. The  only  real  inconsistency  with  the  rale  which  we  have  laid 
down  is  the  absence  of  Signia  and  the  occnrrvnee  of  Setia ;  so  thai  it  Is 
natural  ettherto  suggest  that  ^HTINnNdioiild  be  dianged  intoSIFNlNaN, 
or  to  assiiine  thai  the  foundation  of  Setia  had  been  already  determined 
on  before  870,  and  thai  Signia  was  among  the  non-¥otiog  oomnranitiea. 
At  any  rate  this  isdated  exception  cannot  affect  a  nde  thai  otherwise  so 
thoroughly  applies.  In  entire  harmony  with  what  we  might  expect,  aU 
places  are  sbsent  from  this  list  which  were  incorporated  with  the  Roman 
community  before  870 — each  as  Ostia,  Antemnae,  and  Alba;  whereas 
those  incorporated  later  are  retained  In  ii,  sudi  as  Tosealom,  Satricnm, 
Cora,  Yelitrae,  all  of  which  most  have  forfeited  their  soTereiguty  between 
870  and  586. 

As  regards  the  list  giTen  by  Pliny  of  thirty-two  townships  extinct  in 
his  time  which  had  formeriy  participated  in  ihe  Albac  festlTal,  after  de- 
doetion  of  eight  thai  also  occur  in  Dionysius  (for  the  Cosuetani  of  Pliny 
appear  to  be  the  Gorventani  of  Dionysins,  and  the  Taticnses  of  the  for> 
mor  to  be  the  Trlcrinl  of  the  latter)  there  remain  twenty-four  townships, 
most  of  ihem  quite  unkiiowu,  doubtless  made  up  partly  of  those  seTsn* 
isen  non-foiing  communities — many  of  which  were  perhaps  the  Teij 
oldest,  solisequently  disqualified  members  of  the  Al'ian  festal  league — 
partly  of  a  number  of  other  decayed  or  excluded  members  of  the  leagusii 
to  which  latter  class  in  particular  the  ancient  predding  township  of  Al- 
ba, also  named  by  Pliny,  belonged. 

*  Livy  certainly  states  (iv.  47)  that  Labid  became  a  colony  in  886. 
Bat  —  apirt  ftem  the  fact  thai  Diodores  (xiii.  6)  says  nothing  of  li->« 
Labid  cannot  have  been  a  burgess^olony,  for  ihe  town  did  not  lie  on 
tlie  coast  and  besides  it  appears  subsequently  as  still  in  possession  of  aa 
ionomy ;  nor  can  it  have  been  a  Latin  one,  for  there  is  not,  nor  can  ther« 
be  from  ihe  nature  of  these  foundations,  a  single  other  example  of  a  h^ 
tin  colony  established  in  the  original  Latium.    Here  as  dsewhere  ii  If 
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between  the  Anio  and  the  Alban  range;  Corbio,  Tusculum^ 
Bovillae,  Aricia,  Corioliy  and  Lanuvium  on  the  Alban  range ; 
lastly,  Laurentum  and  Lavinium  in  the  plain  along  the  coast 
To  these  fell  to  be  added  the  colonies  instituted  by  Rome 
vid  the  Latin  league ;  Ardea  in  the  former  territory  of  the 
Rutuli,  and  Velitrae^  Satricum,  Cora,  Norba,  Setia  and 
Ciroeii  in  that  of  the  Volsci.  Besides,  seventeen  other 
townships,  whose  names  are  not  known  with  certainty,  had 
the  privilege  of  participating  in  the  Latin  festival  without 
the  right  of  voting.  On  this  footing— of  forty-seven  town* 
ships  entitled  to  participate  and  thirty  entitled  to  vote — the 
Latin  confederacy  continued  henceforward  unalterably  fixed. 
The  Latin  communities  founded  subsequently,  such  as  Su« 
trium,  Nepete  (p.  432),  Gales,  and  Tarracina,  were  not  ad- 
mitted into  the  confederacy,  nor  were  the  Latin  communi- 
ties subsequently  divested  of  their  autonomy,  such  as  Tus- 
culum  and  Satricum,  erased  from  the  list. 

With  this  closing  of  the  confederacy  was  connected  the 
geographical  settlement  of  the  limits  of  Latium, 

SeHmS of  ^-^"^  *®  ^^®  Latin  confederacy  continued  open, 
I'Otinm.         the  bounds  of  Latium  had  advanced  with  the 

establishment  of  new  federal  cities :  but  as  the 
later  Latin  colonies  had  no  share  in  the  Alban  festival,  they 
were  not  regarded  geographically  as  part  of  Latium.  For 
this  reason  doubtless  Ardea  and  Circeii  were  reckoned  as 
belonging  to  Latium,  but  not  Sutrium  or  Tarracina. 

But  not  only  were  the  places  on  which  Latin  privileges 
1^  were  bestowed  after  370  kept  aloof  from  the 

^'u^  ^'  federal  association  ;  they  were  isolated  also  from 
^rMDeotod  ^^^  another  as  respected  private  rights.  While 
rrivate  each  of  them  was  allowed  to  have  reciprocity 

of  commercial  dealings  and  probably  also  of 
marriage  {eommerdum  et  connuftftim)  with  Rome,  no  such 
reciprocity  was  permitted  with  the  other  Latin  oommuni* 


most  probable— ^peolftlly  as  two  jugtra  are  named  as  the  por 
tioD  of  land  allotted — tliat  a  public  asBignation  to  ike  btt^ 
fOMee  baa  beep  confounded  with  a  colonial  assignation  (p.  260}. 
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gies.  The  burgess  of  Sutrium,  for  example,  might  \^ 
in  full  property  a  pieoe  of  ground  in  R<»ne,  but  not  vl 
Pitieneste ;  and  might  have  legitimate  children  with  a  Rf^ 
man,  but  not  with  a  Tiburtine,  wife.* 

Hitherto  considerable  freedom  of  movement  had  Oeen 

allowed    within   the  oonfederaey.      A  sep&ratf 

Ms^atAaX       league  for  instance  of  the  five  old  Latin  commu- 


nities, Aricia,  Tusoulum,  Tibur,  Lanuvium,  and 
Laurentum,  and  of  the  three  new  Latin,  Ardea,  Suessa  Po- 
rn etia,  and  Cora,  had  been  permitted  to  group  itself  round 
the  shrine  of  the  Aricine  Diana,  it  is  doubtless  not  the 
mere  result  of  accident  that  we  find  no  further  instance  in 
later  times  of  such  special  confederations  fraught  with  dan 
ger  to  the  hegemony  of  Rome. 

We  may  likewise  assign  to  this  epoch  the  further  r&> 
Hensionof  modelling  which,  the  Latin  municipal  constitu- 
tbemunici-      tions  Underwent,  and  their  complete  assimilation 

pal  constitu-  j.  t*  »        a 

ttoiu.  Po-  to  the  constitution  of  Rome.  In  after  times  two 
aediles,  intrusted  with  the  police-supervision  of 
markets  and  highways  and  the  administration  of  justice  in 
connection  therewith,  make  their  appearance  side  by  side 
with  the  two  praetors  as  necessary  elements  of  the  Latin 
magistracy.  The  institution  of  these  urban  police  function- 
aries, which  evidently  took  place  at  the  same  time  and  at 
the  instigation  of  the  leading  power  in  all  the  towns  of  the 
federation,  certainly  cannot  have  preceded  the  establishment 
of  the  curule  aedileship  in  Rome,  which  occurred 
'n  887 ;  probably  it  took  place  about  that  very 
time.  Beyond  doubt  the  arrangement  was  only  one  of  a 
series  of  measures  curtailing  the  liberties  and  modifying 
the  organiasation  of  the  federal  communities  in  the  interest 
of  aristocratic  policy. 

After  the  fall  of  Veii  and  the  conquest  of  the  Pomptme 

*  This  Kstriotion  of  the  ancient  IhU  reciprocity  of  Latin  righte  txt\ 
occars  in  the  renewal  of  the  treaty  in  416  (Lit.  viii.  14) ;  but 
'^  as  the  system  of  isolation  of  which  it  was  an  essential  pan^ 

first  began  in  reference  to  the  Latin  colonies  settled  after  87C,  and 
only  generalized  in  416,  it  is  proper  to  mentioo  tbe  altenitton  lero. 
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DosthiifloB  tonritory,  Romo  evidently  felt  herself  powerful 
ofifaeBo-      enoDsh  to  tUFhten  the  reins  of  her  heffemony 

Hums;  •za9>  o  ^  o  # 

Mraiionof      Mid  to  reduce  the  whole  of  the  Latin  cities  tc  a 

too  *'^**^f^ 

position  so  dependent  that  they  became  virtual* 
Ma  ly  h^  subjects.     At  this  period  (406)  the  Cai> 

thaginians,  in  a  oommercisl  treaty  concluded 
with  Rome-,  bound  themselves  to  inflict  no  injury  on  the 
Latins  who  were  subject  to  Borne,  viz.  the  maritime  towns 
of  Ardea,  Antium,  Ciroeii,  and  Tarraeina ;  if,  however,  any 
one  of  the  Latin  towns  should  revolt  from  the  Roman  alli- 
ance, the  Phoenicians  were  to  be  allowed  to  attack  it,  but  ic 
the  event  of  conquering  it  they  were  bound  not  to  raze  it 
but  to  hand  it  over  to  the  Romans.  This  plainly  shows  b} 
what  chains  the  Roman  community  bound  to  itself  its  de 
pendencies,  and  how  much  a  town,  which  dared  to  with 
draw  from  the  native  protectorate,  sacrificed  or  risked  by 
such  a  course. 

It  is  true  that  even  now  the  Latin  confederacy  at  least — 
if  not  also  the  Hemican — retained  its  formal  title  to  a  third 
of  the  gains  of  war,  and  doubtless  some  other  remnants  of 
the  former  equality  of  rights ;  but  what  was  palpably  lost 
was  important  enough  to  explain  the  exasperation  which  at 
this  period  prevailed  among  the  Latins  against  Rome.  Not 
only  did  niunerous  Latin  volunteers  fight  undei*  £L>reign 
standards  against  the  community  at  their  head,  wherever 

they  found  armies  in  the  field  against  Rome; 
140.  but  in  405  the  Latin  league  itself  resolved  to 

Ooiiirfum  refuse  to  tdie  Romans  its  cont.ngent.  To  all 
Komauflaiid  appearance  a  renewed  rising  of  the  whole  Latin 
nitoi.  °^        confederacy  might  be  anticipated  at  no  distant 

date ;  and  at  that  very  moment  a  collision  was 
imminent  with  another  Italian  nation,  which  was  able  to  en* 
oouBter  on  equal  terms  the  united  strength  of  the  T«atin 
stock.  After  the  overthrow  of  the  Volsciaiis  no  consider- 
able people  in  the  first  instance  opposed  the  Romans  in  the 

south ;  their  legions  unchecked  approached  the 
$67.  Liris.     As  early  as  397  they  had  contended  suo 

Mft.  cessfully  with  the  Privemates ;  and  in  409  with 

the  Aurunci,  from  whom  they  wrested  Sora  oo 
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Ihe  Liiis.  Thus  the  Roman  armies  had  reached  the  Sami 
!iite  frontier ;  and  the  friendly  alliance,  which  the  two  bravest 
and  most  powerful  of  the  Italian  nations  concluded  with 

each  othbr  in  400,  was  the  sure  token  of  ku  ap 

proaohing  struggle  for  the  supremacy  of  Italy— 
A  struggle  which  threatened  to  become  interwoven  with  ihe 
dangerous  crisis  in  the  Latin  nation. 

The  Saronite  nation,  which,  at  the  time  of  the  expulsion 
coi*  uMtsor  ^^  ^^  Tarquins  from  Rome,  had  doubtless  al> 
^t^a^ h  r^^y  ^^^  ^^^  ^  considerable  period  in  posses- 
•outh  of         sion  of  the  hill-country  which  rises  between  the 

Apulian  and  Campanian  plains  and  conananda 
them  both,  had  hitherto  found  its  further  advance  impeded 
on  the  one  side  by  the  Daunians — the  power  and  prosperity 
of  Arpi  fall  within  this  period— on  the  other  by  the  Greeks 
and  Etruscans.  But  the  fall  of  the  Etruscan  power  towards 
150,  the  end  of  the  third,  and  the  decline  of  the 

•*^*"*^  Greek  colonies  in  the  course  of  the  fourth  cen- 

tury, made  room  for  them  towards  the  west  and  south ;  and 
now  one  Samnite  host  after  another  marched  down  to,  and 
even  moved  across,  the  south  Italian  seas.  They  first  made 
their  appearance  in  the  plain  adjoining  the  bay,  with  which 
the  name  of  the  Campanians  has  been  associated  from  the 
beginning  of  the  fourth  century  ;  the  Etruscans  there  were 
suppressed,  and  the  Greeks  were  confined  within  narrower 

bounds;    Capua  was  wrested  from  the  former 

iSia        410. 

(330),  Cumae  from  the  latter  (334).  About  the 
same  time,  perhaps  even  earlier,  the  Lucanians  appeared  in 
Magna  Graecia :  at  the  beginning  of  the  fourth  century  they 
were  involved  in  confiict  with  the  people  of  Terina  and 
Thurii ;  and  a  considerable  time  before  364  they 
had  established  themselves  in  the  Greek  Laus. 
About  this  period  their  levy  amounted  to  30,000  infimtry  and 
4,000  cavalry.  Towards  the  end  of  the  fourth  century  men* 
lion  first  occurs  of  the  separate  confederacy  of  the  Bruttii,* 

*  Tbe  name  itself  is  rery  aooient;  in  fact  it  is  the  most  ancient  id- 
dit^nout  name  for  the  inhabitants  of  the  present  Calabria  (Antfochu^ 
}fY,  5.  Mftll).    The  well-known  dcriTationis  doubtless  an  inveiitioD. 
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who  had  detached  themselves  from  the  Luoaniai 
not,  like  the  other  Sabellian  stocks,  as  a  colony,  but 
through  a  quarrel — ^and  had  become  mixed  up  with  many 
foreign  elements.  The  Greeks  of  Lower  Italy  tried  to  r^ 
sist  the  pressure  of  the  barbarians;  the  league  of  th^ 
._  Achaean  cities  was  reconstructed  in  361 :  and  it 

was  determined  that,  if  any  of  the  allied  towns 
should  be  assailed  by  the  Lucanians,  all  should  furnish  con- 
tingents, and  that  the  leaders  of  contingents  which  failed  to 
appear  should  suffer  the  punishment  of  death.  But  even 
the  union  of  Magna  Graecia  no  longer  availed ;  for  the  ruler 
of  Syracuse,  Dionysius  the  £lder,  made  common  cause  with 
the  Italians  against  his  countrymen.  While  Dionysius 
wrested  from  the  fleets  of  Magna  Graecia 'the  mastery  of 
the  Italian  seas,  one  Greek  city  after  another  was  occupied 
or  annihilated  by  the  Italians.  In  an  incredibly  short  time 
the  circle  of  flourishing  cities  was  destroyed  or  laid  deso- 
late. Only  a  fe^;  Greek  settlements,  such  as  Neapolis,  suo- 
aeeded  with  difficulty,  and  more  by  means  of  treaties  than 
by  force  of  arms,  in  preserving  their  existence  and  their  na- 
tionality. Tarentum  alone  remained  thoroughly  indepen- 
dent and  powerful,  miuntaining  its  ground  in  consequence 
of  ita  more  remote  position  and  of  its  preparation  for  war 
— ^the  result  of  its  constant  conflicts  with  the  Messapians. 
Even  that  city,  however,  had  constantly  to  fight  for  its  ex- 
istence with  the  Lucanians,  and  was  compelled  to  seek  for 
alliances  and  mercenaries  in  the  mother-country  of  Greece. 
About  the  period  when  Veii  and  the  Pomptine  plain 
came  into  the  hands  of  Eome,  the  Samnite  hordes  were 
already  in  possession  of  all  Lower  Italy,  with  the  exception 
of  a  few  unconnected  Greek  colonies,  and  of  the  Apulo- 
Hessapian  coast.  The  Greek  Periplus,  composed  about 
418,  sets  down  the  Samnites  proper  with  their 
**  Ave  tongues  "as  reaching  from  the  one  sea  to  the 
other ;  and  spocifles  the  Campanians  as  adjoining  them  on  the 
Tyrrhene  sea  to  the  north,  and  the  Lucanians  to  the  south, 
amongst  whom  in  this  instance,  as  oflen,  the  Bruttii  are  in* 
eluded,  and  who  already  had  the  whole  coast  apportioned 
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among  theia  Trom  PMstam  od  the  TyrrheDe,  to  Thnrii  oo 
ihe  ionic,  sea.  In  ftet  to  one  who  compares  the  achieT» 
nieuts  o^  the  two  great  nations  of  Italy,  the  Latins  and  tht 
Samnitea,  before  they  came  into  contact,  the  career  of  cm* 
quest  on  the  part  of  the  latter  appears  &r  wider  and  more 
splendid  than  that  of  the  former.  But  the  character  of 
their  conquests  was  essentially  different.  Ficm  the  fixed 
urban  eentre  which  Latium  possessed  in  Bonae  the  dominioB 
of  the  Latin  stock  spread  slowly  on  all  sides,  and  lay  witlh 
m  limits  comparatiyely  narrow ;  but  it  planted  its  foot 
firmly  at  every  step,  partly  by  founding  fortified  towns  of 
the  Roman  type  with  the  rights  of  dependent  allies,  partly 
by  Romaniziug  the  territory  which  it  conquered.  It  irsa 
otherwise  with  Samninm.  There  was  in  its  case  no  single 
leading  community  and  therefore  no  policy  of  conquest. 
While  the  conquest  of  the  Veientino  and  Pomptine  territo* 
ries  was  for  Rome  a  real  enlargement  of  power,  Samnium 
was  weakened  rather  than  strengthened  by  the  rise  of  the 
Gampanian  dties  and  of  the  Lucanian  and  Bruttian  confed- 
eracies ;  for  every  swarm,  which  had  sought  and  foimd  new 
settlements,  thenceforward  pursued  a  path  of  its  own. 

The  Samnite  tribes  filled  a  disproportionately  large 
Keiationfl  spaoe,  whilc  yet  they  showed  no  disposition  to 
sSinniS*****  "1**^6  it  thoroughly  their  own.  The  larger  Greek 
ludthe  cities,  Tarentum,  Thurii,  Croton,  Metapontum, 

Heradea,  Rhegium,  and  Neapolis,  although 
weakened  and  often  dependent,  continued  to  exist ;  and  the 
Hellenes  were  tolerated  even  in  the  open  country  and  in  the 
smaller  towns,  so  that  Cumae  for  instance,  Posidonia,  Laua, 
and  Hipponium,  still  remained — ^as  the  Periplus  already 
mentioned  and  coins  show — Greek  cities  even  under  Sano- 
nite  rule.  Mixed  populations  thus  arose;  the  bi-lingml 
Bruttii,  in  particular,  included  Hellenic  as  ivell  as  Samnite 
elements  and  even  perhaps  remains  of  the  ancient  autocfa 
thones;  in  Lucania  and  Campania  also  similar  mixtures 
must  to  a  lesser  extent  have  taken  plaoe. 

Tlie  Samnite  nation,  moreover,  oo  jld  not  resist  the  dsD 
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OiBmnfas  gerous  oiiarin  of  Hellenic  culture ;  leut  of  all 
HeU«DiaB.  in  CJampania,  where  Neapolis  early  entered  into 
friendly  intercourse  with  the  immigrants,  and  where  the  sky 
itself  humanized  the  barbarians.  Capua,  N3l%  Nucoria. 
and  Teanum,  although  having  a  purely  Samnite  population, 
adopted  Greek  manners  and  a  Greek  civic  constitution  ;  in 
fact  the  indigenous  cantonal  form  of  constitution  could  not 
pcMsibly  subsist  under  these  altered  circumstances.  The 
Samnite  cities  of  Campania  began  to  coin  money,  in  part 
with  Greek  inscriptions;  Capua  became  by  its  commerce 
and  agriculture  the  second  city  in  Italy  in  point  of  size-* 
the  first  in  point  of  wealth  and  luxury.  The  deep  demoral- 
ization, in  which  according  to  the  accounts  of  the  ancients 
that  city  surpassed  all  others  in  Italy,  is  especially  reflected 
in  the  mercenary  recruiting  and  in  the  gladiatorihl  sports, 
both  of  which  pre-eminently  flourished  in  Caputw  No> 
where  did  recruiting  officers  find  so  numerous  a  concourse  as 
in  this  metropolis  of  demoralized  civilization ;  while  Capua 
knew  not  how  to  save  itself  from  the  attacks  of  the  Sam- 
nites,  the  warlike  Campanian  youth  flocked  forth  in  crowds 
under  self-elected  condottieri^  especially  to  Sicily.  How 
deeply  these  soldiers  of  fortune  influenced  by  their  enter- 
prises the  destinies  of  Italy,  we  shall  have  afterwards  to 
show ;  they  form  as  characteristic  a  feature  of  Campanian 
life  as  the  gladiatorial  sports  which  likewise,  if  they  did  not 
originate,  were  at  any  rate  carried  to  perfection  in  Capua« 
There  sets  of  gladiators  made  their  appearance  even  during 
banquets ;  and  their  number  was  proportioned  to  the  rank 
of  the  guests  invited.  This  degeneracy  of  the  most  impnr* 
tant  Samnite  city — a  degeneracy  which  bo.yond  dotibt  wan 
ttlosely  connected  with  the  Etruscan  habits  that  Itn^ereil 
there — must  have  been  fatal  for  the  nation  at  large ;  al 
though  the  Campanian  nobility  knew  how  to  combine  ohlv 
alrous  valour  and  high  mental  culture  with  the  deepest 
moral  corruption,  it  could  never  become  to  its  nation  what 
the  Roman  nobility  was  to  the  Latin.  Hellenic  influence 
Aid  a  similar,  though  less  powerful,  effect  on  the  Lucaniao^ 
and  Bruttians  as  on  the  Campanians.    The  objects  discov* 
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ered  in  the  tombs  throughout  all  these  regions  show  how 
Greek  art  was  cherished  there  in  barbaric  luxuriance ;  the 
rich  ornaments  of  gold  and  amber  and  the  magnificent 
painted  pottery,  which  are  now  disinterred  from  the  abodes 
of  the  dead,  enable  us  to  conjecture  how  extensive  had  be^ 
their  departure  from  the  ancient  manners  of  their  fiitliers. 
Other  indications  are  preserved  in  their  writing.  The  old 
national  writing  which  they  had  brought  with  them  from 
the  north  was  abandoned  by  the  Lucanians  and  Bruttiansi 
and  exchanged  for  Greek ;  while  in  Campania  the  national 
alphabet,  and  perhaps  also  the  language,  developed  itself 
under  the  influence  of  the  Greek  model  into  greater  clear- 
ness and  delicacy.  We  meet  even  with  isolated  traces  of 
the  influence  of  Greek  philosophy. 

The  Saranite  land,  properly  so  called,  alone  remained 
TheSamnite  Unaffected  by  these  innovations,  which,  beautiful 
«mted«n«y.  ^nd  natural  as  they  may  to  some  extent  have 
been,  powerfully  contributed  to  relax  still  more  the  bond 
of  national  unity  which  even  from  the  first  was  loose* 
Through  the  influence  of  Hellenic  habits  a  deep  schism 
took  place  in  the  Samnite  stock.  The  civilised  **  Philhel* 
leues "  of  Campania  were  accustomed  to  tremble  like  the 
Hellenes  themselves  before  the  ruder  tribes  of  the  moun- 
tains,  who  were  continually  penetrating  into  Campania  and 
disturbing  the  degenerate  earlier  settlers.  Rome  was  a 
compact  state,  having  the  strength  of  ail  Latium  at  its  dis- 
posal ;  its*  subjects  might  murmur,  but  they  obeyed.  The 
Samnite  stock  was  dispersed  and  divided;  and,  while  the 
confederacy  in  Samnium  proper  had  preserved  unimpured  ' 
the  manners  and  valour  of  their  ancestors,  they  were  on 
that  very  account  completely  at  variance  with  the  other 
Bamnite  tribes  and  towns 

In  fact,  it  was  this  variance  between  the  Samnitee  of  the 

SubmiBdon  P^^^^  &"^  ^^^  Samnites  of  the  mountains  that 
of  Capua  to     led  the  Romans  over  the  Liris.    The  Sidicini  in 

Rome. 

Teanum,  and  the  Campanians  in  Capua,  sought 
aid  from  the  Romans  (411)  against  their  own 
countrymen,  who  in  swarms  ever  renewed  rav 
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aged  their  territory  and  threatened  to  establish  themselves 
there.  When  the  desired  alliance  was  refused,  the  Campo' 
nian  envoys  made  offer  of  the  submission  of  their  country 
to  the  supremacy  of  Rome :  atid  the  Romans  were  unable 
Rome  and  ^  resist  the  bait.  Roman  envoys  were,  sent  to 
*■""**■■        the  Samnites  to  inform  them  of  the  new  acqui- 

ooma  lo  * 

tttiBs.  sition,  and  to  summon  them  to  respect  the  terri- 

tory of  the  friendly  power.  The  further  course  of  events 
»\n  no  longer  be  ascertained  in  detail ;  *  we  discover  only 

*  P^haps  uo  Beetkm  of  the  Roman  annals  has  been  more  disfigured 
Chan  the  narrative  of  the  firsi  Samnite-Iiatin  war,  as  it  standa  or  stood  in 
Uvy,  Dtonjsiufl,  and  Appian.  It  runs  somewhat  to  the  following  eflfeoL 
After  both  consuls  had  man'hediDto  Campania  in  411,  first  the  consul 
Miircus  Valerius  Conrus  gained  a  severe  and  bloody  victory  over  the 
Samnites  at  mount  Gaums ;  then  his  colleague  Aulus  Comeliiis  Cossus 
gafaied  another,  after  he  had  been  rescued  from  annihilation  in  a  narrow 
poBg  by  t|ie  selfKlevotion  of  a  division  led  by  the  military  tribune  Pub- 
jius  DedusL  The  third  and  decmve  battle  was  fovght  by  both  consuls 
at  the  entrance  of  the  Oaudine  Pass  near  Suessula;  the  Samnites  were 
completely  vanquished — forty-thousand  of  their  shields  were  picked  up 
on  the  field  of  battle — and  they  were  compelled  to  make  a  peace,  in 
which  the  Romans  retained  Cnpna,  which  had  given  itself  over  to  their 
possession,  while  they  left  Teannm  to  the  Samnites  (418).  Cougratula- 
tioni*  came  from  all  ndee,  even  from  Carthage.  The  Latins,  who  had  re- 
fused their  contingent  and  seemed  to  be  arming  against  Rome,  turned 
their  arms  not  against  Rome  but  against  the  Paeligni,  while  the  Romnna 
were  occupied  first  with  a  military  conspiracy  of  the  garrison  left  behind 
in  Campania  (412),  then  with  the  capture  of  Privemum  (413)  and  the 
war  against  the  Antiatcs.  But  now  a  sudden  and  singular  change  oc- 
curred in  the  position  of  parties.  The  Latins,  who  had  demanded  in 
vain  Roman  dtizenship  and  a  share  in  the  consulate,  rose  against  Rome 
in  001^ unction  with  the  Sidicines,  who  had  vunly  offered  to  submit  to  the 
JEtomans  and  knew  not  how  to  save  themselves  from  the  Samnites,  and 
with  the  Campanians,  who  were  already  tired  of  the  Roman  rule.  Only 
the  Liurentes  in  Latium  and  the  eguite$  of  Campania  adhered  to  the  Ro- 
mans, who  on  their  part  found  support  among  the  Paeligni  and  Sam- 
sites.  The  Latin  am^  fell  upon  Samninm ;  the  Romano-Samnite  army, 
4(ter  it  had  marched  to  the  Fucine  lake  and  from  thence,  avoiding  La- 
Kinm,  into  Campania,  fought  the  decisive  battle  against  the  combined 
Latins  and  Campanians  at  Vesuvius ;  the  consul  Titus  M anlius  Imperio* 
BUS,  after  he  had  himself  restored  the  wavering  discipline  of  the  army 
by  the  exteution  of  his  own  scm  who  had  tlain  a  foe  in  o);»pos]tiou  to  or 
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that — ^whether  after  a  campaign,  or  without  the  intervention 
of  a  war— Rome  and  Samnium  came  to  an  agreement,  by 
which  Capua  was  left  at  the  disposal  of  the  Romans,  Teaf 
num  in  Uie  hands  of  the  Samnites,  and  the  upper  Liris  In 
those  of  the  Volscians.  The  consent  of  the  Samnites  to 
treat  is  explained  by  the  energetic  exertions  made  about  this 
Fery  period  by  the  Tarentines  to  get  quit  of  their  Sabellian 
neiirhbours.  But  the  Romans  also  had  good 
the  Latins  reason  for  coming  to  terms  as  quickly  as  poasi- 
radCampft-    ^^j^  ^.^.j^  ^y^^ Samuitcs ;  for  the  impending  tran- 

jg^  sition  of  the  region  bordering  on  the  south  of 

Latium  into  the  possession  of  the  Romans  con- 
verted the  ferment  that  had  long  existed  among  the  Latins 
into  open  insurrection.  All  the  original  Latin  towns,  even 
the  Tusculans  who  had  been  received  into  the  burgess-union 
of  Rome,  declared  against  Rome,  with  the  single  exception 
of  the  Laurentes,  whereas  all  the  Roman  colonies  in  La- 
tium, with  the  exception  of  Velitrae,  adhered  to  the  Roman 
alliance.    We  can  readily  understand  how  the  Capuans,  not- 

ders  from  head-quarters,  and  after  bis  ooUeagae  Pnblios  Decius  Mas  had 
appeased  the  gods  by  sacrificing  his  life,  at  length  guned  the  rictory 
by  calliog  np  the  last  reserres.  But  the  war  was  only  termi- 
nated by  a  Feoond  battle,  in  which  the  consul  Manlius  en- 
gaged  the  Latins  and  Campanians  near  Trifanum ;  Latium  and  Gapua 
submitted,  and  were  mulcted  in  a  portion  of  their  territory. 

The  Judicious  and  candid  reader  will  not  fail  to  obsenre  that  this  re* 

port  swarms  with  all  sorts  of  impossibilities.    Such  are  the  statement  of 

the  Antiatee  waging  war  af^  the  surrender  of  877  (Lir.  vL 

88);  the  independent  campaign  of  the  Latins  against  the 

Paeligni,  in  distinct  contradiction  to  the  stipulations  of  the  treaties  bo- 

tween  Rome  and  Latium ;  the  unprecedented  march  of  the  Roman  army 

through  the  Harsian  and  Samnite  territory  to  Capua,  while  all  Latium 

was  fai  arms  against  Rome ;  to  say  nothing  of  the  equally  confused  and 

sentimental  aooount  of  the  military  insurrection  of  412,  and  the  story  of 

1^  its  compulsory  leader,  the  lame  Titus  Quinctius,  the  Boma« 

Gflts  Ton  Berlichingen.    Still  more  suspicious,  perhaps,  are 

the  repetitions.    Such  is  the  story  of  the  military  tribune 

Publics  Decius  modelled  on  the  courageous  deed  of  Marooa 

Calpumius  Flamma,  or  whaterer  he  was  eaUed,  in  the  first 

Punic  war ;  such  is  the  recurrence  of  the  conquest  of  Piiver 
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frithstanding  their  very  recent  and  voluntarily  offered  sub- 
mission to  the  Romans,  should  eagerly  embrace  the  first 
opportunity  of  again  ridding  themselves  of  the  Roman  rule 
andy  in  spite  of  the  opposition  of  the  optimate  party  that 
adhered  to  the  treaty  with  Rome,  should  make  common 
cause  with  the  Latin  confederacy,  and  how  the  Volsciant 
should  no  less  recognize  in  this  Lditin  revolt  the  last  chance 
of  recovering  their  f.-eedoro  and  should  likewise  take  to 
arms ;  but  we  do  not  know  through  what  motives  the  Her- 
nioi  abstained  like  the  Campanian  aristocracy  from  taking 
part  in  the  revolt  The  position  of  the  Romans  was  crit* 
ical ;  the  legions  which  had  crossed  the  Liris  and  occupied 
Campania  were  cut  off  by  the  revolt  of  the  Latins  and 

Volsci  from  their  home,  and  a  victory  alone 
^^^fSLJL,     could  save  them.    The  decisive  battle  was  fought 

near  Trifanum  (between  Mintumae,  Suessa,  and 
S4a  Sinuessa)  in  414 ;  the  consul  Titus  Manlius  Ini- 

periosus  Torquatus  achieved  a  complete  vjctory 

8S0  num  Ky  Gaius  PUuttiu  in  the  year  4S6,  wliioh  leoocd  con- 

qaest  alone  Id  reglBtered  in  the  triumphal  Faati ;  siioh  ia  the  Mlf-immo* 
lation  of  Pnblinii  Dedtia,  repeated,  as  is  well  known,  in  the  case  of  his 
jg^  eon  in  469.    Throughout  this  section  the  whole  represent 

ation  beirajs  a  different  period  and  a  diiK'rent  hand  from 
the  other  more  credible  accounts  of  the  annala  The  narrative  is  full 
of  detailed  pictures  of  battles ;  of  inwoven  anecdotes,  such  as  that  of 
the  praetor  of  Setia,  who  breaks  his  neck  on  the  steps  of  the  senato- 
house  because  he  had  be^i  audacious  enough  to  solicit  the  consulship, 
and  the  various  anecdotes  concocted  out  of  the  surname  of  Titus  Man- 
lius ;  and  of  prolix  and  pomewhat  suspicious  archsBological  digressions. 
In  this  class  we  include  the  history  of  the  legion^^  which  the  notice^ 
most  probably  apocryphal^  in  Liv.  i.  62,  regarding  the  maniple  of  Ro- 
mans and  Latins  intermingled  formed  by  the  second  Tarquin,  is  evidently 
another  fragment;  the  erroneous  view  given  of  the  treaty  between 
Oapua  and  Rome  (see  my  Rom,  MQnMWMen,  p.  884,  n.  1 22) ;  the  fonnu- 
kiries  of  self-devotioa,  the  Campanian  denariu$^  the  Laurentine  allianoc, 
and  the  hinajugera  in  the  assignation  (p.  448  n.).  Under  such  circum- 
stances it  appears  a  fact  of  great  importance  that  Diodqrus,  who  follows 
other  and  often  older  accounts,  knows  absolutely  nothing  of  any  of 
these  events  except  the  last  battle  of  Trifanum ;  a  battle  in  fact  that  il 
sooords  with  the  rest  of  the  narrative,  which,  in  accordance  with  the  mlei 
of  poetical  tustice,  ought  to  have  concluded  with  the  death  of  Deciua* 
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over  the  united  Latins  and  Canpaniana,  In  the  two  follow^ 
ii^  years  the  several  towns  of  the  Latins  and  Volsei,  so  &r 
as  they  still  offered  resiitance,  were  reduoed  by  capitulation 
or  assault,  and  the  whole  country  was  brought  into  subje<y 
Uon. 

The  effect  of  the  victory  was  the  dissolution  of  the  Latin 
league.     It  was  transformed  from  an  indepen- 
of  the  Lattn    dent  political  federation  into  a  mere  association 
^^  for  the  purpose  of  a  religious  festival ;  the  an* 

cient  stipulated  rights  of  the  confederacy  as  to  a  maximum 
for  the  levy  of  troops  and  a  share  of  the  gains  of  war  pei^ 
ished  as  such  along  with  it,  and  assumed,  where  they  were 
recognized  in  future,  the  character  of  acts  of  grace.  Instead 
of  the  one  treaty  between  Rome  on  the  one  hand  and  the 
Latin  confederacy  on  the  other,  perpetual  alliances  were  en* 
tered  into  between  Rome  and  the  several  confederate  towns. 
The  principle  of  isolating  the  communities  from  eadi  other, 
which  had  already  been  established  in  regard  to  the  places 
founded  after  370  (p.  449),  was  thus  extended 
to  the  whole  Latin  nation.  In  other  respects  the 
several  places  retained  their  former  privileges  and  their  au- 
tonomy. Tibur  and  Praeneste  however  had  to  cede  por- 
tions of  their  territory  to  Rome,  and  with  still  greater 
harshness  the  rights  of  war  were  asserted  dgainst  other 
OoioniMp  Latin  or  Volsoian  communities.  Roman  colo- 
u^o?^  nists  were  sent  to  Antium,  the  most  important 
voImL  2X1^^  by  land  as  well  as  by  sea,  the  strongest 

city  of  the  Volsci,  and  the  old  burgesses  were  compelled 
not  only  to  give  up  the  necessary  lands  to  the  new  comers, 
but  also  themselves  to  enter  into  the  burgess- 
union  of  Rome  (416).  Roman  settlers  in  like 
manner  proceeded  a  few  yeais  afterwards  (425) 
to  Tarracina,  the  second  of  the  Volscian  coast 
U>wn8  in  importance,  and  there  too  the  old  burgesses  were 
either  ejected  or  incorporated  with  the  new  colony.  Lanu- 
vium,  Aricia,  Nomentum,  and  Pedum  also  lost  their  ind» 
pendence  and  became  Roman  munitipia^  The  walls  of 
V^elitrae  Here  demolished,  the  senate  was  ejected  en  hmtsm 
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and  deported  to  the  interior  of  Roman  Etniria,  and  th€ 
town  was  probably  constituted  a  dependent  community 
with  Cadrite  rights.  Of  the  land  acquired  a  portion-^the 
estates^  for  instance^  df  the  senators  of  Vditrae — was  uis- 
tributed  to  the  Boman  burgesses:  these  special  assigna 
aons  and  the  numerous  communities  recently  admitted  int<. 

dtiienship  gave  rise  to  the  institution  of  two 

new  trib^  in  422.  The  deep  sense  which  pn»» 
Tailed  in  Rome  of  the  enormous  importance  of  the  result 
achieved  is  attested  by  the  honorary  column,  whidi  was 
erected  in  the  Roman  Forum  to  the  victorious 

dictator  of  416:,  Gains  Maenius,  and  by  the  dec- 
oration of  the  orators'  platform  in  the  same  place  wil!h  the 
beaks  taken  from  the  galleys  of  Antium  that  were  found 
unserviceable. 

In  like  manner,  although  with  some  difference  of  form, 

the  dominioB  of  Rome  was  established  and  con- 
rabminioii  firmed  in  the  south  Vobdan  and  Campanian  ter- 
^an^aaui^  ritories.  Fundi,  Formiae,  Oapua,  Cumae,  and  a 
Oampaniaa     number  of  smaller  towns  became  communities 

provi]i068» 

dependent  on  Rome  with  Gaerite  rights.     To 

secure  the  pre-eminently   important  city   of  Cupna,  the 

breach  between  the  nobility  and  commons  w&s  artfully 

widened  and  the  general  administration  was  revised  and 

controlled  in  the  interest  of  Rome.    The  same  treatment 

was  measured  out  to  Privemum,  whose  citizenui,  supported 

by  Vitrwins  Vaccus  a  bold  partisan  belonging  to  Fundi, 

had  the  honour  of  %htmg  the  last  battle  for  Latin  freedom ; 

the  struggle  ended  with  the  storming  of  the 

town  (4S5)  and  the  execution  of  Vaccus  in  « 

Roman  prison.    In  order  to  rear  a  populatioii  devoted  to 

Rome  in  these  regions,  they  distributed,  out  of  the  lands 

won  in  wur  particularly  in  the  Privemate  and  Falemiim 

territories,  so  numerous  allotments  to  Roman 

Inrgesses,  that  a  few  years  later  (486)  they 

were  able  to  institute  there  two  new  tribes    The  estabUsh 

meat  of  tw^  fortresses  as  colonies  with  Latfai  rights  finallj 
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secured  the  newly  won  lana.  Those  were  Gales 
(420)  in  the  middle  of  the  Campanian  plain, 
whence  the  movements  of  Teanum  and  Capua  could  be  ob- 
served, and  Fregellae  (426),  which  commanded 
the  passage  of  the  Liris.  Both  colonies  wei\i 
unusually  strong,  and  rapidly  became  flourishing,  notwith- 
standing the  obstacles  which  the  Sidicines  interposed  to  the 
founding  of  Gales  and  the  Samnites  to  that  of  Fregellae. 
A  Roman  garrison  was  also  despatched  to  Sora,  a  step  of 
whidi  the  Samnites,  to  whom  this  district  had  been  left  by 
the  treaty,  complained  with  reason,  but  in  vain.  Rome 
pursued  her  purpose  with  undeviating  stead&stness,  and 
displayed  her  energetic  and  fkr^reaching  policy — ^more  even 
than  on  the  battle-field — ^in  the  securing  of  the  territory 
which  she  gained  by  enveloping  it,  politically  and  mili- 
tarily, in  a  net  whose  meshes  could  not  be  broken. 

As  a  matter  of  course,  the  Samnites  could  not  behold 
the  threateninir  procress  of  the  Romans  with 

TiMUiMon  of 

the  Sub-        satisfaction,  and  they  probably  put  obstacles  in 
^^^^'  its  way ;   nevertheless  they  neglected  to  inter- 

cept the  new  career  of  conquest,  while  there  was  still  per- 
haps time  to  do  so,  with  that  energy  which  the  circum- 
stances required.  They  appear  indeed  in  accordance  with 
their  treaty  with  Rome  to  have  occupied  and  strongly  gai^ 
risoned  Teanum  ;  for  while  in  earlier  times  that  city  sought 
help  against  Samnium  from  Capua  and  Rome,  in  the  later 
struggles  it  appears  as  the  bulwark  of  the  Samnite  power 
on  the  west.  They  spread,  conquering  and  destroying,  on 
the  upper  Liris,  but  they  neglected  to  establish  themselves 
pi/rmanently  in  that  quarter.  They  destroyed  the  Volsdan 
town  Fregellae— by  which  they  simply  facilitated  the  insti- 
tudon  of  the  Roman  colony  there  which  we  have  just  men- 
tioned-Hind  they  so  terrified  two  other  Volscian  towns, 
Fabrateria  (Falraterra)  and  Luca  (site  unknown),  that 
these,  following  the  example  of  Capua,  surrendered  them- 
selves to  the  Romans  (424).  The  Samnite  con- 
federacy allowed  the  Roman  conquest  of  Cam 
pania  to  be  completed  before  they  in  earnest  opposed  it 
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and  the  reason  for  their  doing  so  is  to  be  sought  partly  in 
the  oontemporarj  hostilities  between  the  Samnite  nation 
and  the  Italian  Hellenes,  but  principally  in  the  remiaa  and 
diatraoted  policy  which  the  confederaq^  pursued. 


CHAPTER  VL 

■ffEUOOLI   OF  TBI   ITALIAH8   AOAINBT   ROm. 

W^HiLK  the  Romans  were  fighting  on  the  Liris  and  ViA 
Van  be-  tumus,  Other  conflicts  agitated  the  south-east  of 
BaMiii^  ^^^  peninsula.  The  wealthy  merchant-republic 
uidXaren-      of  Tarentum,  daily  exposed  to  more  serious 

peril  from  the  Lucanian  and  Messapian  bands 
and  justly  distrusting  its  own  sword,  gained  by  good  words 
and  better  coin  the  help  of  eandottieri  from  the  mother- 
Aiohid»-  country.  The  Spartan  king,  Archidamus,  who 
°^^  with  a  strong  band  had  come  to  the  assistance 

of  his  fellow-Dorians,  succumbed  to  the  Lucanians  on  the 

same  day  on  which  Philip  conquered  at  Chaero* 

nca  (416) ;  a  retribution,  in  the  belief  of  the 
pious  Greeks,  for  the  share  which  nineteen  years  previously 
he  and  his  people  had  taken  in  pillaging  the  sanctuary  of 
Delphi.     His  place  was  taken  by  an  abler  commander, 

Alexander  the  Molossian,  brother  of  Olympias 
theifoioc-       the  mother  of  Alexander  the  Great.     In  addi« 

tion  to  the  troops  which  he  had  brought  along 
with  him  he  united  under  his  banner  the  contingents  of  the 
Greek  cities,  especially  those  of  the  Tarentines  and  Meta- 
pontines;  the  Poediculi  (around  Rubi,  now  Ruvo),  who 
like  the  Greeks  found  themselves  in  danger  from  the  Sabel 
lian  nation;  and  lastly,  even  the  Lucanian  exiles  them* 
selves,  whose  considerable  numbers  point  to  the  existence 
of  violent  internal  troubles  in  that  confederacy.  Thus  he 
soon  found  himself  superior  to  the  enemy.  Consentia  (Co 
senza),  which  seems  to  have  been  the  federal  head-quartcrt 
of  the  Sabel  bans  settled  in  Magna  Graecia,  fell  into  hit 
hands.     In  vain  the  Samnites  came  to  the  help  of  the  Luca 
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Qians ;  Alexander  defeated  their  ootnlniied  ibroes  near  I^k««* 
turn.  He  subdued  the  Diunians  arbund  Sipontum,  and  the 
Meseapiaaa  in  the  aoath-eastem  peninsula ;  he  alread j  o(»m« 
mandcd  torn  sea  to  sea,  and  was  on  the  point  of  arranging 
with  the  RomaiDS  a  joint  attaek  on  the  Samnites  in  their 
BAtive  abodes.  But  suooeases  so  unexpected  went  beyond 
the  desires  of  the  Tarentlne  merchaats,  and  filled  them  with 
alarm  War  brolce  out  between  them  and  their  captain, 
who  had  come  amcmgst  them  a  hi^ed  mercenary  and  now 
appeared  desirous  to  found  an  Hellenic  empire  in  the  west 
like  has  nejAew  in  the  east  Alexander  had  at  first  the  ad'> 
vantage ;  he  wrested  Heradea  from  the  Tarentines^  restond 
Thurii,  and  seems  to  have  called  upon  the  other  Italian 
Greeks  to  unite  under  his  protection  against  the  Tarentines, 
while  he  at  the  same  time  tried  to  bring  about  a  peace  be- 
tween them  and  the  Sabellian  tribes.  But  his  grand  projects 
found  only  feeble  support  among  the  degenerate  and  de* 
spending  Oreeks,  and  the  forced  dhange  of  sides  alienated 
from  him  his  former  Lucaaian  adherents :  he  fell  at  Posido- 

nia  by  the  hand  of  a  Lucanian  emigiant  (432).* 

On  his  death  matters  substantially  reverted  to 
their  old  position.  The  Greek  cities  found  themselTes  once 
more  isolated  and  once  more  left  to  protect  themselves  as 
best  they  might  by  treaty  or  payment  of  tribute,  or  even 
by  extraneous  aid ;  Croton  for  instance  repulsed  the  Bruttii 

about  480   with  the  help  of  the  Syracusans. 

The  Samnite  tribes  acquired  renewed  ascend* 
ancy,  and  were  able,  without  troubling  themselves  about  ths 
Greeks,  once  more  to  direct  their  thoughts  towards  Gamp* 
nia  ar;d  Latium. 

Bjt  there  dm-ing  the  brief  interval  a  prodigious  change 
had  occurred.    The  Latin  confederacy  was  iiroken  and  sliat 

*  U  msy  not  be  saperflnoiu  to  mention  tHAt  our  knoirledfn  of  Ar^ 
flhIdaiDiia  and  Alexander  is  deriyed  from  Oreek  anniiifli  and  that  the  ay* 
ehronism  between  these  and  the  Roman  ia  in  reference  to  the  present 
epoch  onlj  approximatelj  established.  We  mtist  beware,  therefore,  of 
poniiing  too  far  into  detail  the  tinroistakeabte  general  oonnecKon  b* 
Iween  the  etcnt»  in  the  west  and  those  in  the  east  of  Italy. 
20* 
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(ored)  the  last  real  stance  of  the  Volaci  waa  OTeroome,  thi 
province  of  Campania,  the  richest  and  finest  in  the  penin< 
8iil%  was  in  the  undisputed  and  well-*seoured  possession  of 
the  Romans,  and  the  second  city  of  Italy  was  a  dependency 
of  Rome.  While  the  Greeks  and  Samnites  were  contend- 
ing with  each  other,  Rome  had  almost  without  a  contest 
raised  herself  to  a  position  of  power  which  no  single  peo* 
pie  in  the  peninsula  possessed  the  means  of  shaking,  and 
which  threatened  to  render  all  of  them  subject  to  her  yoke. 
A  joint  exertion  on  the  part  of  the  peoples  who  were  not 
severally  a  match  for  Rome  might  perhaps  still  burst  the 
chains,  ere  they  became  fastened  completely.  But  the  clear- 
ness of  perception,  the  courage,  the  self-sacrifice  requii  ed 
for  such  a  coalition  of  numerous  peoples  and  cities  that  had 
hitherto  been  for  the  most  part  foes  or  at  any  rate  strangers 
to  each  other,  were  not  to  be  found  at  all,  or  were  found 
only  when  it  was  already  too  late. 

After  the  fall  of  the  Etruscan  power  and  the  weakening 
CMtftionof  ^^  ^^^  Greek  republics,  the  Samnite  confederacy 
iheiuiians  ^^  beyond  doubt,  next  to  Rome,  the  most  con- 
»>me.  siderable  power  in  Italy,  and  at  the  same  time 

that  which  was  most  closely  and  immediately  endangered 
by  Roman  encroachments.  To  its  lot  therefore  fell  the 
k>remo8t  place  and  the  heaviest  burden  in  the  struggle  for 
freedom  and  nationality  which  the  Italians  had  to  wage 
agiunst  Rome.  It  might  reckon  upon  the  assistance  of  the 
small  Sabellian  tribes,  the  Vestini,  Frentani,  Marrudni,  and 
other  smaller  cantons,  who  dwelt  in  rustic  sedunon  amidst 
their  mountains,  but  were  not  deaf  to  the  appeal  of  a  kiii» 
dred  stock  calling  them  to  take  up  arms  in  defence  of  their 
common  possessions.  The  assistance  of  the  Campanian 
Greeks  and  those  of  Magna  Graeda  (especially  the  Taren- 
tines),  and  of  the  powerful  Lucanians  and  Bruttians  would 
have  been  of  greater  importance ;  but  the  negligence  and 
supineness  of  the  demagogues  ruling  in  Tarentum  ard  the 
entanglement  of  that  city  in  the  afiairs  of  Sicily,  the  inter* 
nal  distractions  of  the  Lu?anian  confederacy,  and  above  ali 
tha  deep  hostility  that  had  subsisted  for  centuries  betweei 
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the  Grreeks  of  Lower  Ital7  and  their  Luoanian  oppietsori, 
■earcely  permitted  the  hope  that  Tarentum  and  Lucania 
would  make  common  cause  with  the  Samnitcs.  From  the 
Manly  who  were  the  nearest  neighbours  of  the  Bomans  and 
had  long  lived  in  peaoeful  relations  with  Rome,  little  more 
could  be  expected  than  lukewarm  sympathy  or  neutrality. 
The  Apulians,  the  ancient  and  bitter  antagonists  of  the  Sar 
bellians,  were  the  natural  allies  of  the  Romans.  On  the 
other  hand  it  might  be  expected  that  the  more  remote 
Etruscans  would  join  the  league  if  a  first  success  were 
gained ;  and  even  a  revolt  in  Latium  and  the  land  of  the 
Volsci  and  Hemici  was  not  impossible.  But  the  Samnites 
—the  Aetolians  of  Italy,  in  whom  national  vigour  still 
lived  unimpaired — ^had  mainly  to  rely  on  their  own  ener^ 
gies  for  such  perseverance  in  the  unequal  struggle  as  would 
give  the  other  peoples  time  for  a  generous  sense  of  shanie, 
for  calm  deliberation,  and  for  the  mustering  of  their  forces ; 
a  single  success  might  then  kindle  the  flames  of  war  and  in- 
surrection all  around  Rome.  History  cannot  but  do  the 
noble  people  the  justice  of  acknowledging  that  they  under- 
stood and  performed  their  duty. 

Differences  had  already  for  several  years  existed  be- 
^  .    ^  ,     tween  Rome  and  Samnium  in  consequence  of 

Outbreak  of      ^,  ,        ,  ,  ,         •  .  i      ,       t* 

varbetweoB  the  contmual  aggressions  in  which  the  Romans 
and  Borne.  Indulged  on  the  Liris,  and  of  which  the  founding 
'^*  of  Fregellae  in  426  was  the  most  recent  and 

most  important    But  it  was  the  Greeks  of  Campania  that 

gave  occasion  to  the  outbreak  of  the  contest. 
ofCempiip      The  twin  cities  of  Palaeopoiis  and  Neapolia, 

which  seem  to  have  been  politically  united  and 
to  have  ruled  over  the  Greek  islands  in  the  bay,  were  the 
only  communities  not  yet  reduced  to  subjection  within  the 
Roman  territory.  The  Tarentines  and  Samnites,  informed 
of  the  scheme  of  the  Romans  to  obtain  possession  of  these 
townsy  resolved  to  anticipate  them ;  and  while  the  Taren- 
tines were  too  remiss  perhaps  rather  than  too  distant  for  the 
execution  of  this  plan,  the  Samnites  actually  threw  a  strong 
ftarrison  into  Palaeopoiis.    The  Romans  immediately  d» 
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olared  war  nominally  against  the  Palaeopolitaafl^  retUj 
against  the  Samnites  (427),  and  b^gan  the  siegi 
of  Palaeopolis.  After  it  had  lasted  a  whJey  the 
Canipanian  Greeks  became  weary  of  the  disturbanoe  of  their 
commerce  and  of  the  foreign  garrison ;  and  the  Romany 
<vho8e  whole  efforts  were  directed  to  keep  states  of  the  seo 
ond  and  third  rank  by  means  of  separate  treaties  aloof  from 
the  coalition  which  was  about  to  be  formed,  hastened,  as 
soon  as  the  Greeks  consented  to  negotiate,  to  ofier  them  the 
most  favourable  terms — full  equality  of  rights  and  exemp 
tion  from  land  service,  equal  alliance  and  perpetual  peace 
Upon  these  conditions,  after  the  Palaeopolitans  had  rid 
themselves  of  the  garrison  by  stratagem,  a  treaty 
was  concluded  (428). 

The  Sabellian  towns  to  the  south  of  the  Volturnusi 
Nola,  Nuceria,  Herculaneum,  and  Pompeii,  took  part  with 
Samnium  in  the  beginning  of  the  war ;  but  their  greatly 
exposed  situation  and  the  machijoations  of  the  Romans— 
who  endeavoured  to  bring  over  to  their  side  the  optimate 
party  in  these  towns  by  all  the  levers  of  artifice  and  selP 
interest,  and  found  a  powerful  support  to  their  endeavours 
in  the  precedent  of  Capua — induced  these  towns  to  declare 
themselves  either  in  favour  of  Rome  or  neutral  not  long 
afler  the  fall  of  Palaeopolis. 

A  still  more  important  success  befel  the  Romans  iu  Lit* 
Ai]finio0  te-  ^Auia.  There  also  the  people  with  true  instinct 
BMMot^  was  in  favour  of  joining  the  Samnites ;  but^  as 
LuoanianB.  an  alliance  with  the  Samnites  involved  peace 
with  Tarentum  and  a  large  portion  of  Uie  governing  lords 
of  Lucania  were  not  disposed  to  suspend  their  profitable 
pillaging  expeditions,  the  Romans  succeeded  in  concluding 
an  alliance  with  Lucania — an  alliance  which  was  invaluable^ 
because  it  provided  employment  for  the  Tarentines  and  thus 
left  the  whole  power  of  Rome  available  against  Samnium* 

Thus  Samnium  stood  on  all  sides  unsupported ;  except 

ing  that  some  of  the  eastern  mountain  districti 

ta^vi.       sent  their  contingents.    In  the  year  428  the  wat 

^^  began  within  the  Samuite  land  itself:   somi 
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towiM  on  the  Gampanian  frontieri  Bufrae  (between  Ven» 
frum  and  Teanum)  and  AUifae^  were  occupied  by  the  Ro^ 
mans.  In  the  following  yeare  the  Roman  armies  penetrated 
Samnium,  fighting  and  pillaging,  as  &r  as  the  territory  of 
the  Vcstini,  and  even  as  far  as  Apulia,  where  they  were  re* 
oeiYed  with  open  arms ;  everywhere  they  had  very  decided* 
1y  the  advantage.  The  courage  of  the  Samnites  was  bro- 
ken ;  they  sent  back  the  Roman  prisoners,  and  along  with 
them  the  dead  body  of  the  leader  of  the  war  party,  Brutu- 
lus  Papius,  who  had  anticipated  the  Roman  executionersi 
when  the  Samnite  national  assembly  determined  to  ask  the 
enemy  for  peace  and  to  procure  for  themselves  more  toler- 
able  terms  by  the  surrender  of  their  bravest  general.  But 
when  the  humble,  almost  suppliant,  request  was  not  listened 
to  by  the  Roman  people  (432),  the  Samnites 
under  their  new  general  Gavius  Pontius,  pre- 
pared for  the  utmost  and  most  desperate  resistance.  The 
Roman  army,  which  under  the  two  consuls  of  the  following 
_  year  (433),  Spurius  Postumius  and  Titus  Vetu- 

^o^^  rius  was  encamped  near  CaUtia  (between  Car 
dimdiiM  serta  and  Maddaloni),  received  accounts,  con- 
firmed  by  the  affirmation  of  numerous  captives, 
that  the  Samnites  had  dosel)  invested  Luceria,  and  that 
that  important  town,  on  which  depended  the  possession  of 
Apulia,  was  in  great  danger.  They  broke  up  in  haste.  If 
they  wished  to  arrive  in  good  time,  no  other  route  could  be 
taken  than  through  the  midst  of  the  enemy's  territory— » 
where  afterwards,  ill  continuation  of  the  Appian  Way,  a 
Roman  road  was  constructed  from  Capua  by  way  of  Bene- 
ventum  to  Apulia.  This  route  led,  between  the  present 
villages  of  Arpaja  and  Montesarchio,*  through  a  watery 
meadow,  which  was  wholly  enclosed  by  high  and  steep 


*  The  general  position  of  the  place  is  certain  enough,  for 
firtaialy  lay  near  Arpaja ;  but  !t  is  more  doubtful  whether  the  valley  be- 
tween Arpsja  and  MonteMirohio  is  meant,  or  that  between  Arieuso  an4 
Arpij**  f*^**  ^^®  latter  appeals  to  hava  been  siDca  that  time  missd  bj 
jfttural  agcndes  at  least  one  httodre<l  paint.  I  foUew  the  (vrraiit  h|» 
putheaU  without  andertskinf  to  dsfeiid  it. 
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wooded  hills  and  was  only  accessible  through  deep  defiles 
at  the  entrance  and  outlet.  Here  the  Samnites  had  posted 
therasoives  in  ambush.  The  Romans,  who  had  entered  the 
valley  unopposed,  found  its  outlet  obstructed  by  abattis  and 
strongly  occupied  ;  on  marching  back  they  saw  that  the  en 
trance  was  similarly  closed,  while  at  the  same  time  the 
(rests  of  the  surrounding  mountains  were  crowned  by  Sam- 
Lite  cohorts.  They  perceived,  when  it  was  too  late,  that 
they  had  suffered  themselves  to  be  misled  by  a  stratagem, 
and  that  the  Samnites  awaited  them,  not  at  Luc^ria,  but  in 
the  fatal  pass  of  Caudium.  They  fought,  but  without  hope 
of  success  and  without  definite  aim  ;  the  Roman  army  was 
totally  unable  to  manoeuvre  and  was  completely  vanquished 
without  a  struggle.  The  Roman  generals  offered  to  capitu- 
late. It  is  only  a  foolish  rhetoric  that  represents  the  Sam- 
nite  general  as  shut  up  to  the  simple  alternatives  of  dis- 
missing or  of  slaughtering  the  Roman  army  ;  he  could  not 
have  done  better  than  accept  the  offered  capitulation  and 
make  prisoners  of  the  hostile  army — the  whole  force  whidi 
for  the  moment  the  Roman  community  could  bring  into 
action — with  both  its  commanders-in-chief.  In  that  case 
the  way  to  Campania  and  Latium  would  have  stood  open ; 
and  in  the  then  existing  state  of  feeling,  when  the  Volsci 
and  Heniici  and  the  larger  portion  of  the  Latins  would 
have  received  him  with  open  arms,  the  political  existence 
of  Rome  would  have  been  in  serious  danger.  But  instead 
of  taking  this  course  and  concluding  a  military  convention, 
Gavius  Pontius  thought  that  he  could  at  once  terniinatf^  the 
whole  quarrel  by  an  equitable  peace ;  whether  it  was  that 
he  shared  that  foolish  longing  of  the  confederates  for  peace, 
to  which  Brutulus  Papius  had  fallen  a  victim  in  the  previ- 
0!is  year,  or  whether  it  was  that  he  was  unable  to  prevent 
the  party  which  was  tired  of  the  war  from  spoiling  his  un 
exampled  victory.  The  terms  laid  down  were  moderate 
enough;  Rome  was  to  raze  the  fortresses  which  she  had 
conatructed  in  defiance  of  the  treaty — ^Cales  and  Fregellae 
*-and  to  renew  her  equal  alliance  with  Samnium.  After 
the  Roman  generals  ha'  agreed  to  these  terms  and  had 
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given  six  hundred  hostages  chosen  froin  the  caval'j  foi 
their  &ithful  execution — ^besides  pledging  their  own  word 
and  that  of  all  their  stail^ffioers  on  oath  to  the  same  effect 
•—the  Roman  army  was  dismissed  uninjured,  but  disgraced ; 
for  the  Samnite  army,  dru^ik  with  victory,  could  not  resist 
the  desire  to  subject  their  hated  enemies  to  the  disgraceful 
Csrmality  of  laying  down  their  arms  and  passing  under  the 
yoke. 

But  the  Roman  senate,  regardless  of  the  oath  of  their 
officers  and  of  the  fate  of  the  hostages,  cancelled  the  agree- 
ment, and  contented  themselves  with  surrendering  to  the 
enemy  those  who  had  concluded  it  as  personally  responsible 
for  its  fulfilment.  Impartial  history  can  attach  little  im- 
portance to  the  question  whether  in  so  doing  the  casuistry 
of  Roman  advocates  and  priests  kept  the  letter  of  the  law, 
or  whether  the  decree  of  the  Roman  senate  violated  it; 
under  a  human  and  political  point  of  view  no  blame  in  this 
matter  rests  upon  the  Romans.  It  was  a  question  of  com- 
parative indifference  whether,  according  to  the  formal  state 
law  of  the  Romans,  the  general  in  command  was  or  was 
not  entitled  to  conclude  peace  without  reserving  its  ratifica- 
tion by  the  burgesses.  According  to  the  spirit  and  practice 
of  the  constitution  it  was  quite  an  established  principle  that 
every  state-agreement,  not  purely  military,  in  Rome  pei^ 
tained  to  the  province  of  the  civil  authorities,  and  a  general 
who  concluded  peace  without  the  instructions  of  the  senate 
and  the  burgesses  exceeded  his  powers.  It  was  a  greater 
error  on  the  part  of  the  Samnite  general  to  give  the  Roman 
generals  the  choice  between  saving  their  army  and  exceed- 
ing their  powers,  than  it  was  on  the  part  of  the  latter  that 
they  had  not  the  magnanimity  absolutely  to  reject  the  sug- 
gestion ;  and  it  was  right  and  necessary  that  the  Roman 
■enate  should  reject  such  an  agreement.  A  great  natioir 
does  not  surrender  what  it  possesses  except  under  the  prcs 
sure  of  extreme  necessity  :  all  treaties  making  concessions 
are  acknowledgments  of  such  a  necessity,  not  moral  obliga- 
tions. If  every  people  justly  reckons  it  a  point  of  honour 
to  tear  to  pieces  by  force  of  arms  treaties  that  are  disgrace 
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filly  how  oould  honour  enjoin  a  patient  adherenee  to  a  oon- 
vantion  like  the  Gaudine  to  which  aa  unfortunate  general 
was  morally  compelled,  while  the  sting  of  tiie  reoeat  dis- 
grace was  keenly  felt  and  the  vigour  of  the  nation  subsiated 
nninpaired  1 

Thus  the  convention  of  Gaudium  did  aot  produce  the 
vicAoriwof  i^^^  which  t^  enthusiasts  for  peace  in  Samnium 
th«  aomaiu.  ]^  foolishly  expected  from  it,  but  only  led  to 
war  after  war  with  exasperatkn  aggravated  on  either  side 
by  the  opportunity  forfeited,  by  the  breach  of  a  solemn  en- 
gagement, by  military  honour  disgraced,  and  by  comrades 
that  had  been  abandoned.  The  Roman  officers  given  up 
were  not  received  by  the  Samnites,  partly  because  they 
were  too  magnanimous  to  wreak  their  vengeance  on  those 
unfortunates,  partly  because  they  would  thereby  have  ad« 
mitted  the  Roman  plea  that  the  agreement  bound  only  those 
who  swore  to  it,  not  the  Roman  state.  Magnanimously 
they  spared  even  the  hostages  whose  lives  had  bean  forfeit 
ed  by  the  rules  of  war,  and  preferred  to  resort  at  once  to 
arms.  Luoeria  was  occupied  by  them  and  Fregellae  sur- 
prised and  taken  by  assault  (434)  before  the 
Romans  had  reoi^anixed  their  broken  army ; 
the  junction  of  the  Satricans  with  the  Samnites  shows  what 
they  might  have  accomplished,  had  they  not  allowed  their 
advantage  to  slip  through  their  hands.  But  Rome  was  only 
momentarily  paralyzed,  not  weakened ;  full  of  shame  and 
indignation  the  Romans  raised  all  the  men  and  means  they 
could,  and  placed  the  highly  exp^ienced  Lucius  Papiriua 
Cursor,  equally  distinguished  as  a  soldier  and  as  a  general, 
at  the  head  of  the  newly  formed  army.  The  army  divided ; 
the  one  half  marched  by  Sabina  and  the  Adriatic  coast  to 
appear  before  Luoeria,  the  other  proceeded  to  the  same 
destination  through  Samnium  itself^  succesefiilly-  engi^ing 
and  driving  before  it  the  Samnite  army.  They  formed  a 
junction  again  under  the  walls  of  Luceria,  the  siege  of 
whidi  was  prosecuted  with  the  greater  zeal,  because  tht 
Roman  equites  lay  in  captivity  there;  the  Apulians,  parw 
tfcularly  the  ^rpani,  lent  the  Romans  important  assistanot 
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in  the  siege,  especiallj  by  procurbg  supplies.    After  tht 

Saxnuites  had  given  battle  for  the  relief  of  the  town  and 

been  defeated,  Luceria  surrendered  to  the  Ro 
si». 

mans  (485).     Papirius  enjoyed  the  double  satki- 
fiiotion  of  liberating  his  comrades  who  had  been  given  up 
for  lost,  and  of  retaliating  the  yoke  of  Caudium  on  the 
Samnite  garrison  of  Lueerla.    In  the  next  years 
(435-437)  the  war  was  carried  on  *  not  so  much 
in  Samnium  itself  as  in  the  adjoining  districts.     In  the  first 
place  the  Romans  chastised  the  allies  of  the  Samnites  in  the 
Apulian  and  Frentanian  territories,  and  concluded  new  con- 
ventions with  the  Teanenses  of  Apulia  and  the  Canusini. 
At  the  same  time  Satricum  was  again  reduced  to  subjection 
and  severely  punished  for  its  revolt.    Then  the  war  turned 
to  Campania,  where  the  Romans  conquered  the  frontier 
town  towards  Samnium,  Saticula   (perhaps  S.  Agata  de' 
Goti)    (438).      But    now   the  fortune  of  war 
seemed    disposed  once   more  to  turn  against 
^^^  them.     The  Samnites  gained  over  the  Nucerians 

(438),  and  soon  afterwards  the  Nolans^  to  their 
side ;  on  the  upper  Liris  the  Sorani  of  themselves  expelled 
the  Roman  garrison  (439)  ;  the  Ausonians  were 
preparing  to  rise,  and  threatened  the  important 
Gales ;  even  in  Capua  the  party  opposed  to  Rome  was  vig- 
orously stirring.  A  Bamnite  army  advanced  into  Cam- 
pania and  encamped  before  the  city,  in  the  hope  that  ita 
presence  might  place  the  national  party  in  the  ascendant 
^^  (440).    But  Sora  was  immediately  attacked  by 

the  Romans  and  recaptured  after  the  defeat  of  a 
Samnite  relieving  force  (440).  The  movements 
among  ^  Ausonians  were  suppressed  with  cruel  rig(>ur  ere 
the  insurrection  fairly  broke  out,  and  at  the  same  time  a 
^^pecial  dictator  was  nominated  to  institute  and  decid« 
p^'Utical  processes  against  the  leaders  of  the  Samnit.e  party 
In  Capua,  so  that  the  most  illttstrious  of  them  died  a  volun- 


mi^m^^  *  l^t  a  fonnal  amustioe  for  two  yoartsobaisted  betwMP 

Rome  and  SamDiam  in  486-487  is  more  than  improbable. 
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Ury  death  to  escape  from  the  Roman  ezeca 

tioner  (440).  The  Samnite  army  before  Gapua 
was  defeated  and  compelled  to  retreat  from  Campania ;  the 
Romans,  following  close  at  the  heels  of  the  enemy,  crossed 
_  the  Matese  and  encamped  in  the  winter  of  44C 

before  fiovianum,  the  capital  of  Samnium.  Nola 
was  tnus  abandoned  by  its  allies ;  and  the  Romans  had  the 
sagacity  to  detach  the  town  for  ever  from  the  Samnite  party 
by  a  very  favourable  convention,  similar  to  that  concluded 

with  Neapolis  (441).     Fregellae,  which  after  the 

catastrophe  of  Caudiam  had  fallen  into  the  hands 
of  the  party  adverse  to  Rome  and  had  been  their  chief 
stronghold  in  the  district  on  the  Liris,  finally  fell  in  the 

eighth  year  after  its  occupation  by  the  Samnites 

(441) ;  two  hundred  of  the  citizens,  the  ohiefr 
of  the  national  party,  were  conveyed  to  Rome,  and  there 
openly  beheaded  in  the  Forum  as  an  example  and  a  warn- 
ing to  the  patriots  who  were  everywhere  bestirring  them- 
selves. 

Apulia  and  Campania  were  thus  in  the  hands  of  the 
Kew  to-  Romans.  In  order  finally  to  secure  and  perma- 
A*"TMid  Ji^ntly  to  command  the  conquered  territory, 
Campoai*.  several  new  fortresses  were  founded  in  it  during 
n4-<ii  the  years  440-442 :  Luceria  in  Apulia,  te  which 

on  account  of  its  isolated  and  exposed  situadon 
half  a  legion  was  sent  as  a  permanent  garrison ;  Pontlae 
(the  Ponza  islands)  for  the  securing  of  the  Campanian 
waters;  Saticula  on  the'  Campano-Sanmite  frontier,  as  a 
bulwark  against  Samnium;  and  lastly  Interamna  (near 
Monte  Cassino)  and  Suessa  Aurunca  (Sessa)  on  the  road 
fh>m  Rome  to  Capua.  Garrisons  moreover  were  sent  to 
Calatia,  Sora,  and  other  stations  of  military  importance. 
The  great  military  road  from  Rome  to  Capua,  which  with 
the  necessary  embankment  for  it  across  the  Pomptino 
marshes  the  censor  Appius  Claudius  caused  to  be  constmet- 

ed  in  442,  completed  the  securing  of  Campania. 

The  designs  of  the  Romans  were  more  and  more 
fiiilv  developed ,  their  object  was  the  subjugation  of  Italy 
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which  was  enveloped  more  closely  from  year  to  year  in  • 
network  of  Roman  fortresses  and  roads.  The  Samnitei 
were  already  on  both  sides  surrpunded  by  the  Roman 
meshes;  already  the  line  from  Rome  to  Luceria  severed 
north  and  south  Italy  from  each  other,  as  the  fortresses  of 
Cora  and  Norba  had  formerly  severed  the  Volsci  and 
Aequi ;  and  Rome  now  rested  on  the  Arpanl,  as  it  formerly 
rested  on  the  Hernici.  The  Italians  could  not  but  s^e  that 
the  freedom  of  all  of  them  was  gone  if  Samnium  suc- 
cumbed, and  that  it  was  high  time  at  length  to  hasten  with 
all  their  might  to  the  support  of  the  brave  monntun  people 
which  had  now  for  fifteen  years  singly  sustained  the  unequal 
struggle  with  the  Romans. 

The  most  natural  allies  of  the  Samnites  would  have 
been  the  Tarentines ;  but  it  was  part  of  that 

Tula— ^»» 

tkn  of  the      fatality  that  hung  over  Samnium  and  over  Italy 


in  general,  that  at  this  moment  so  fraught  with 
the  destinies  of  the  future  the  decision  lay  in  the  hands  of 
these  Athenians  of  Italy.  Since  the  constitution  of  Taren- 
turn,  which  was  originally  after  the  old  Doric  fashion  strict 
ly  aristocratic,  had  become  changed  to  a  complete  demoo* 
racy,  a  life  of  singular  activity  had  sprung  up  in  that  city, 
which  was  inhabited  chiefly  by  mariners,  fishermen,  and 
artisans.  The  sentiments  and  conduct  of  the  population, 
ifiore  wealthy  than  noble,  discarded  all  earnestness  amidst 
the  giddy  bustle  and  brilliance  of  their  daily  life,  and  oscil- 
lated between  the  grandest  boldness  of  enterprise  and  ele 
vation  of  spirit  on  the  one  hand,  and  a  shamc^ful  frivolity 
and  childish  whim  on  the  other.  It  may  not  be  out  of 
place,  in  connection  with  a  crisis  wherein  the  existence  oi 
destruction  of  nations  of  noble  gifts  and  ancient  renowri 
was  at  stake,  to  mention  that  Plato,  who  came  to  Tarentum 
some  sixty  years  before  this  time,  according  tc 
his  own  statement  saw  the  whole  city  drunk  at 
the  Dionysia,  and  that  the  burlesque  farce,  or  '*  morry 
tragedy  '^  as  it  was  called,  was  created  in  Tarentum  about 
the  very  time  of  the  great  Samnite  war.  This  licentiout 
life  iind  buffoon  poetry  of  the  Tarentine  fi»hionables  and 
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fiteniti  had  m  fitting  ooontBrpaii  in  the  inconwlnni^  arragvii 
and  shortsighted  polioj  of  the  TarantlDe  denagogaei^  whc 
regnlariy  meddled  in  matters  with  which  thej  had  nothic^^ 
to  do,  and  kept  aloof  where  their  immediate  interests  eslled 
kr  action.  After  tlie  Gaodine  catastrophe^  when  die  Ho 
mans  and  flamnitps  stood  <4>poeed  in  Apnlia,  th^  had  sent 
eaTojs  thither  to  enioin  both  parties  to  lay  down  their  arms 
(434).  This  diplomatic  intervention  in  the  d» 
cisive  straggle  of  the  Italians  conld  not  ratica* 
ally  have  any  other  meaning  than  that  of  an  announoement 
that  Tarentum  had  at  length  resolved  to  abandon  the  De«»- 
trslity  which  it  had  hitherto  maintained.  It  had  in  &ct 
sufficient  reason  to  do  so.  It  was  no  doubt  a  diffionlt  and 
dangerous  thing  £or  Tarentnm  to  be  entangled  in  sodi  a 
war ;  for  the  democratic  development  of  the  state  had  di» 
rected  its  energies  entirely  to  the  flee^  and  while  that  fleet, 
resting  upon  the  strong  commercial  marine  of  Tarentum, 
held  the  first  rank  among  the  maritime  powers  of  Magna 
Graecia,  the  land  force,  on  which  they  were  in  the  present 
case  dependent,  consisted  mainly  of  hired  soldiers  and  was 
sadly  disorganized.  Under  these  circumstances  it  was  nc 
light  undertaking  for  the  Tarentine  republic  to  take  part  ir 
the  cooflict  between  Borne  and  Samnium,  evoi  apart  finom 
the — at  least  troublesome — feud  in  which  Roman  policy  had 
contrived  to  involve  them  with  the  Lucanians.  But  these 
obstacles  might  be  surmounted  by  an  energetic  will ;  and 
both  the  contending  parties  construed  the  summons  of  the 
Tarentine  oivoys  that  they  should  desist  finom  the  strife  as 
meant  in  earnest.  The  Samnites^  as  the  weaker,  showed 
themselv«B  ready  to  comply  with  it ;  the  Romans  replied 
by  hoisting  the  signal  fi>r  battle.  Reason  and  hoooar  diiy 
tated  to  the  Tarentines  the  propriety  of  now  fidlowing  np 
the  haughty  injunction  of  their  envoys  by  a  dedarutioi.  of 
war  against  Rome ;  but  in  Tarentum  neither  reason  nor 
honour  characterized  the  government,  and  they  had  simply 
oeen  trifling  in  a  very  childish  fiishion  with  very  eeriotts 
matters.  No  declaration  <^  war  against  Rome  took  place* 
in  its  stead  they  preferred  to  s-ipport  the  oligarchical  party 
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In  tlie  Sioilian  towns  a^inst  Agathoo^es  of  Syracuse  w  ho 
\mA  at  a  former  period  been  m  the  Tarentlne  seiTioe  and 
had  been  diemisaed  in  diagraco^  and  following  the  example 
14  ^rta,  they  aent  a  fleet  to  the  island—a  fleet  which 

would  have  rendered  better  sendee  in  the  Can- 

panian  seas  (440). 
The  peoples  of  northern  and  central  Italy,  who  seem  to 

have  been  roused  especially  by  the  establishment 
tft»Btnif  of  the  fortress  of  F^uceria,  acted  with  more 
oMiitioB.  energy.  The  Etruscans  first  drew  the  sword 
til.  SH.        (4^)1  the  armistice  of  408  having  already  ex* 

pired  some  years  before.  The  Roman  frontier- 
fortress  of  Sutrium  had  to  sustain  a  two  years'  siege,  and 
in  the  hot  conflicts  which  took  place  under  its  walls  the 
Romans  as  a  rule  were  worsted,  till  the  consul  of  the  year 

444  Quintus  Fabius  RuUianus,  a  leader  who  had 

gained  experience  in  the  Saronite  wars,  not  only 
restored  the  asc^idancy  of  the  Roman  arms  in  Roman 
fitruria,  but  boldly  penetrated  into  the  land  of  the  Etrus- 
cans proper,  which  had  hitherto  from  diversity  of  language 
and  scanty  means  of  communication  remained  almost  un* 
known  to  the  Romans.  11  is  march  through  the  Giminian 
forest  which  no  Roman  army  had  yet  traversed,  and  his 
pillaging  of  a  rich  region  that  had  long  been  spared  the  hor> 
i*ors  of  war,  raised  all  Etruria  in  arms.  The  Roman  gov- 
ernment, which  had  ser.ously  disapproved  the  rash  expedi- 
tion  and  had  when  too  late  forbidden  the  daring  leader  from 
crossing  the  frontier,  collected  in  the  greatest  haste  new 
legionsj  in  order  to  meet  the  expected  onslaught  of  the 
yi^^^  whole  Etruscan  power.  But  a  seasonable  and 
inon^^  decisive  victory  of  Rullianus,  the  battle  at  the 
Uk6.  Vadimonian  lake  which  long  lived  in  the  mem* 

ory  of  the  people,  converted  an  imprudent  enterprise  into  a 
celebrated  feat  of  heroism  and  broke  the  resintance  of  the 
Etruscans.  Unlike  the  Samnites  who  had  now  for  eighteen 
years  maintained  the  unequal  struggle,  three  of  the  moat 
powerful  Etruscan  towns — Perusia,  Cortona,  and  Arretium 
*- consented  afler  the  first  defeat  to  a  separate  peace  foi 
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three  hundred  months  (444),  and  after  the  R» 

maos  had  onoe  more  beaten  the  other  Etruscatit 

near  Petusia  in  the  following  year,  the  Tarquinienses  alw 

agreed  to  a  peace  of  four  hundred  months  (446) ; 

whereupon  the  other  dties  desisted  from  ths 

contest,  and  a  temporary  cessation  of  arms  took  plaos 

throughout  Etruria. 

While  these  events  were  passing,  the  war  had  not  beea 
3^1^  suspended  in  Samnium.    The  campaign  of  448 

^^^*  was  confined  like  the  preceding  to  the  besieging 
SSnium.  and  storming  of  several  strongholds  of  the  Sam- 
nites ;  but  in  the  next  year  the  war  took  a  more  vigorous 
turn.  The  dangerous  position  of  Rullianus  in  Etruria,  and 
the  reports  which  spread  as  to  the  annihilation  of  the  Roman 
army  in  the  north,  encouraged  the  Samnites  to  new  exer- 
tions ;  the  Roman  consul  Gaius  Marcius  Rutilus  was  van- 
quished by  them  and  severely  wounded  in  person.  But  the 
sudden  change  in  the  aspect  of  matters  in  Etruria  destroyed 
their  newly  kindled  hopes.  Lucius  Papirius  Cursor  again 
appeared  at  the  head  of  the  Roman  troops  sent  against  the 
Samnites,  and  again  remained  the  victor  in  a  great  and  de- 
cisive  battle  (445),  in  which  the  confederates  had 
put  forth  their  last  energies.  The  flower  of 
their  army — ^the  wearers  of  the  striped  tunics  and  golden 
shields,  and  the  wearers  of  the  white  tunics  and  silver 
shields— were  there  extirpated,  and  their  splendid  equip- 
ments thenceforth  on  festal  occasions  decorated  the  rows  of 
shops  along  the  Roman  Forum.  Their  distress  was  ever 
increasing ;  the  struggle  was  becoming  ever  more  hopeless. 
In  the  following  year  (446)  the  Etruscans  laid 
down  their  arms ;  and  in  the  same  year  the  last 
town  of  Campania  which  still  adhered  to  the  SamniteSi 
Nncerln,  simultaneously  assailed  on  the  part  of  the  Romans 
by  water  and  by  land,  surrendered  under  favourable  condi- 
tions. The  Samnites  found  new  allies  in  the  Umbrians  of 
northern,  and  in  the  Marsi  and  Paeligni  of  central,  Italy,  and 
numerous  volunteers  from  the  ITemici  joined  their  ranks , 
but  movements  which  might  have  deddedly  turned  the  seals 
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against  Rome,  had  the  Etrusoans  still  remained  under  arms^ 
now  simply  augmented  the  results  of  the  Roman  victory 
without  seriously  adding  to  its  difficulties.  The  Urabriansj 
who  threatened  to  march  on  Rome,  were  intercepted  by 
Rullianus  with  the  army  of  Samnium  on  the  upper  Tiber-— 
a  step  which  the  enfeebled  Samnites  were  unable  to  pre» 
vent;  and  this  sufficed  to  disperse  the  Umbrian  levies. 
The  war  once  more  returned  to  central  Italy.  The  Paeligni 
were  conquered,  as  were  also  the  Marsi ;  and,  though  the 
other  Sabellian  tribes  remained  nominally  foes  of  Rome,  In 
this  quarter  Samnium  gradually  came  to  stand  practically 
alone.  But  unexpected  assistance  came  to  them  from  the 
district  of  the  Tiber.  The  confederacy  of  the  Hemici, 
called  by  the  Romans  to  account  for  their  countrymen  dis- 
oovered  among  the  Samnite  captives,  now  declared  wtii 
against  Rome  (in  448) — more  doubtless  from 
despair  than  from  calculation.  Some  of  the 
more  considerable  of  the  Hemican  communities  from  the 
first  kept  aloof  from  hostilities ;  but  Anagnia,  by  &r  the 
most  eminent  of  the  Hemican  cities,  carried  out  this  decla- 
ration of  war.  In  a  military  point  of  view  the  position  of 
the  Romans  was  undoubtedly  rendered  for  the  moment 
highly  critical  by  this  unexpected  rising  in  the  rear  of  the 
army  occupied  with  the  siege  of  the  strongholds  of  Sam- 
nium. Once  more  the  fortune  of  war  favoured  the  Sam- 
nites; Sora  and  Calatia  fell  into  their  hands.  But  the 
Anagnines  succumbed  with  unexpected  rapidity  before 
troops  despatched  from  Rome,  and  these  troops  also  gave 
seasonable  relief  to  the  army  stationed  in  Samnium :  all 
was  once  more  lost.  The  Samnites  sued  for  peace,  but  in 
vain ;  they  could  not  yet  come  to  terms.  The  final  decision 
was  reserved  for  the  campaign  of  449.  Two 
Roman  consular  armies  penetrated — the  one^ 
under  Tiberius  Minucius  and  afber  his  Mi  under  Marcus 
Fulvius,  from  Campania  through  the  mountain  passes,  the 
other,  under  Lucius  Postumius,  from  the  Adriatic  upwards 
by  Bifemo-— into  Samnium,  there  to  unite  in  front  of  Bovi* 
anum  the  capital ;  a  decisive  victory  was  achieved,  the  Sany 
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nite  general  Statius  Gellius  was  taken  prisciier,  and  Bo 
vianuiii  was  carried  by  storm.  The  &\\  of  iho  chief  strong- 
hold of  the  land  terminated  the  twenty-two  years'  war. 
pg.ee  with  '^^  Samnites  withdrew  their  garrisons  fron 
■unaivm,  g^^  j^j  Arpinum,  and  sent  envoys  to  Rome  t  • 
roe  for  peace ;  the  Sabellian  tribes,  the  Marsi,  Marnicini^ 
Paeligni,  Frentaaii  Vestini,  and  Pioentes  followed  their  ex- 
ample. The  terms  granted  by  Rome  wore  tolerable ;  ce^ 
sions  of  territory  were  required  from  some  of  them,  from 
the  Paeligni  for  instance,  but  they  do  not  seem  to  have  been 
of  much  importance.    The  equal  alliance  was  renewed  be* 

tween  the   Sabellian    tribes  and  the   Romans 

(450). 
Probably  about  the  same  time,  and  in  consequenee 
•lid  with  doubtless  of  the  Samnite  peace,  peace  was  also 
Tamitnm.  made  between  Rome  and  Tarentum.  The  two 
cities  had  not  indeed  directly  opposed  each  other  in  the 
field.  The  Tarentines  had  l>een  inactive  spectators  of  the 
long  contest  between  Rome  and  Samnium  from  its  begin* 
ning  to  its  dose,  and  had  only  kept  up  hostilities  in  league 
with  the  Sallentines  against  the  Lucanians  who  were  allies 
of  Rome.  In  the  last  years  of  the  Samnite  war  no  doubt 
they  had  shown  some  signs  of  more  energetic  aotaon.  The 
position  of  embarrassment  to  which  the  ceaseless  attacks  of 
the  Lucanians  reduced  them  on  the  one  hand,  and  on  the 
other  hand  the  feeling  ever  obtruding  itself  on  them  more 
urgently  that  the  complete  subjugation  of  Samnium  would 
endanger  their  own  independence,  induced  them,  notwith- 
standing their  unsatisfactory  experience  under  Alexander, 
once  more  to  entrust  themselves  to  a  eondoUiere,  There 
eame  at  their  call  the  Spartan  prince  Cleonymus,  accompS' 
Died  by  five  thousand  mercenaries ;  with  whom  he  muted  a 
band  equally  numerous  raised  in  Italy,  as  well  as  the  con- 
tingents of  the  Messapians  and  of  the  smaller  Greek  towns, 
and  above  all  the  Tarentine  civic  army  of  twenty-two  thou* 
sand  men.  At  the  head  of  this  considerable  force  he  oom* 
polled  the  Lucanians  to  make  peace  with  Tarentum  and  to 
Install  a  government  of  Samnite  tendenciea ;  ir  iialam  for 
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which  Metapontum  was  abandoned  tc  them.  The  Samuite? 
were  still  in  arms  when  this  occurred ;  there  was  nothing 
to  prevent  the  Spartan  from  coming  to  their  aid  and  casting 
the  weight  of  his  numerous  army  and  his  military  skill  into 
the  scale  in  favour  of  freedom  for  the  cities  and  peoples  of 
Italy.  But  Tarentum  did  not  act  as  Rome  would  in  similar 
eircumstanoes  have  acted  ;  and  prince  Geonymus  himself 
was  far  from  being  an  Alexander  or  a  Pyrrhus.  He  was  in 
no  hurry  to  undertake  a  war  in  which  he  might  expect  more 
blows  than  booty,  but  preferred  to  make  common  cause 
with  the  Lucanians  against  Metapontum,  and  made  himself 
comfortable  in  that  city,  while  he  talked  of  an  expedition 
against  Agathocles  of  Syracuse  and  of  liberating  the  Sicilian 
Greeks.  Thereupon  the  Samnites  made  peace ;  and  when 
after  its  conclusion  Rome  began  to  concern  herself  more 
seriously  about  the  south-east  of  the  peninsula — in  token 
of  which  in  the  year  447  a  Roman  force  levied 

807.  * 

contributions,  or  rather  reconnoitred  by  order 
of  the  government,  in  the  territory  of  the  Sallentines — the 
Spartan  condottiere  embarked  with  his  mercenaries  and  sur- 
prised the  island  of  Corcyra,  which  was  admirably  situated 
as  a  basis  for  piratical  expeditions  against  Greece  and  Italy. 
Thus  abandoned  by  their  general,  and  at  the  same  time  de- 
prived of  their  allies  in  central  Italy,  the  Tarentines  anC 
their  Italian  allies,  the  Lucanians  and  Sallentines,  had  now 
no  course  left  but  to  solicit  an  accommodation  with  Rome, 
which  appears  to  have  been  granted  on  moderate  terms. 

Soon   afterwards   (451)   even  an  incursion  of 

Cleonymus,  who  had  landed  in  the  Sallentine 
territory  and  laid  siege  to  Uria,  was  repulsed  by  the  inhabi- 
tants with  Roman  aid. 

The  victory  of  Rome  was  complete ;  and  she  turned  it 

to  fiill  account.  It  was  not  from  magnanimity 
tfon  of  the      m  the  conquerors — for  the  Romans  knew  noth- 

Roman  rule       .  /-a^.  ^      t^    ^    e  •  jr 

in  central        mg  of  the  sort — but  from  wise  and  far-seemg 

^'  calculation  that  terms  so  moderate  were  granted 

to  the  Samnites,  the  Tarentines,  and  the  more  distant  peo> 

pies  generally.    The  first  and  mair  object  was  not  so  much 
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to  compel  southern  Italy  at  once  formally  to  recognize  th< 
Roman  supremacy,  as  to  supplement  and  complete  the  sul>- 
jugation  of  central  Italy,  for  which  the  way  had  been  pre- 
pared by  the  military  roads  and  fortresses  already  estab* 
lished  in  Campania  and  Apulia  during  the  last  war,  and  by 
that  means  to  separate  the  northern  and  southern  Italian! 
into  two  masses  cut  off  in  a  military  point  of  view  from 
direct  contact  with  each  other.  To  this  object  accordingly 
the  next  undertakings  of  the  Romans  were  with  consistent 
energy  directed.  Above  all  they  embraced  the  welcome 
opportunity  of  dissolving  the  Hernican  league,  and  thereby 
annihilating  the  last  remnant  of  the  old  confederacies  that 
competed  with  the  isolated  Roman  power  in  the  district  of 
the  Tiber.  The  fato  of  Anagnia  and  the  other  small  Herni- 
can communities  which  had  taken  part  in  the  last  stage  of 
the  Samnite  war  was,  as  might  be  expected,  &r  harder  than 
that  which  had  under  similar  circumstances  been  meted  out 
to  the  Latin  communities  in  the  previous  generation.  They 
all  lost  their  autonomy  and  had  to  rest  content  with  the 
citizenship  without  suffrage  of  Rome ;  out  of  a  portion  of 
their  territory  on  the  upper  Trerus  (Sacco),  moreover,  a 
new  tribe  was  instituted,  and  another  was  formed  at  the 
same  time  on  the  lower  Anio  (455).  The  only 
regret  was  that  tlie  three  Hernican  communities 
next  in  importance  to  Anagnia,  Aletrium,  Verulacy  and 
Ferentinum,  had  not  also  revolted  ;  for,  as  they  courteously 
declined  the  suggestion  that  they  should  voluntarily  enter 
into  the  bond  of  Roman  citizenship .  and  there  existed  no 
pretext  for  compelling  them  to  do  so,  the  Romans  were 
obliged  not  only  to  respect  their  autonomy,  but  also  to 
allow  to  them  even  the  right  of  assembly  and  of  intermar* 
riage,  and  in  this  way  still  to  leave  a  shadow  of  the  old 
Hernican  confederacy.  No  such  considerations  fettered 
their  action  in  that  portion  of  the  Volscian  country  which 
had  hitherto  been  held  by  the  Samnites.  There  Arpinum 
became  subject,  Frusino  was  deprived  of  a  third  of  its  do- 
main, and  on  the  upper  Liris  in  addition  to  Fregellae  th€ 
Volscian  town  of  Sora,  which  had  previously  been  garri- 
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floned^  was  now  peimianently  converted  into  a  Roman  for 
tress  and  occupied  hj  a  legion  of  4,000  men.  In  this  waj 
the  old  Volscian  territory  was  completely  suldued,  and  be 
came  rapidiy  Romanized.  The  region  which  separated 
Samcium  from  Etruria  was  penetrated  by  two  militar}* 
roadsy  both  of  which  were  secured  by  new  fortresses.  The 
northern  road,  which  afterwards  became  the  Flaminian, 
covered  the  line  of  the  Tiber ;  it  led  through  Ocriculuro, 
which  was  in  alliance  with  Rome,  to  Narnia,  the  name 
which  the  Romans  gave  to  the  old  Umbrian  fortress  Nequi- 
num  when  they  settled  a  military  colony  there 
(455).  The  southern,  afterwards  the  Valerian, 
ran  along  the  Fucine  lake  by  way  of  Carsioli  and  Alba, 
*  both  of  which  places  likewise  received  colonies 

(451-453) ;  Alba  in  particular,  important  as 
the  key  of  the  Marsian  land,  received  a  garrison  of  6,000 
men.  The  small  tribes  within  whose  bounds  these  colonies 
were  instituted,  the  Umbrians  who  obstinately  defended 
Nequinum,  the  Aequians  who  assailed  Alba,  and  the  Mar- 
sians  who  attacked  Carsioli,  could  not  arrest  the  course  of 
Rome :  the  two  strong  curb-fortresses  were  inserted  almost 
without  hindrance  between  Samnium  and  Etruria.  We 
have  already  mentioned  the  great  roads  and  fortresses  insti- 
tuted for  permanently  securing  Apulia  and  above  all  Cam- 
pania :  by  their  means  Samnium  was  further  surrounded  on 
the  east  and  west  with  the  net  of  Roman  strongholds.  It  is 
a  significant  token  of  the  comparative  weakness  of  Etruria 
that  it  was  not  deemed  necessary  to  secure  the  defiles  of  the 
Ciminian  forest  in  a  similar  mode — by  a  highway  and  corre 
sponding  fortresses.  The  former  frontier  fortress  of  Sut 
trium  continued  to  be  in  this  quarter  the  \erminus  of  the 
Roman  military  line,  and  the  Romans  contented  themselves 
with  having  the  road  leading  thence  to  Arretium  kept  in  a 
serviceable  state  for  military  purposes  by  the  communities 
through  whose  territories  it  passed.* 

*  The  opentionB  in  the  campidgn  of  637,  nnd  still  more  plainly  the 
foimaiioD  of  the  highway  from  Arretium  to  BononiA  in  667,  show  that  tb« 
road  from  Rome  to  Arretium  had  already  been  reudcrcd  serTiceabU 
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The  kigh-cpirited  Samnite  nation  peroeived  tbat  such  ■ 
peace  was  more  ruinous  than  the  most  destructive 
putbraak  of     war ;  and,  what  was  more,  ft  acted  accordingly 
E^naeui        The  Celts  in  northern  Italy  were  just  beginning 
^^^'  to  bestir  themselves  again  after  a  long  suspen- 

tioii  of  warfare ;  moreover  several  Etruscan  commuiiitie* 
(here  were  still  in  arms  against  the  Romans,  and  brief 
armistices  alternated  in  that  quarter  with  furious  but  inde* 
cisive  conflicts.  All  central  Italy  was  still  in  ferment  ani* 
partly  in  open  insurrection ;  the  fortresses  were  still  onl} 
in  course  of  construction ;  the  way  between  Etruria  and 
Samniuni  was  not  yet  completely  closed.  Perhaps  it  was 
not  yet  too  late  to  save  freedom ;  but,  if  so,  there  must  be 
no  delay ;  tho  difficulty  of  attack  increased,  the  power  of 
the  assailants  diminished  with  every  year  by  which  the 
peace  was  prolonged.  Five  years  had  scarce  elapsed  since 
the  contest  ended,  and  all  the  wounds  must  still  have  been 
bleeding  which  the  twenty-two  years'  war  had  inflicted  on 
the  rural  communes  of  Samnium,  when  in  the 
year  456  the  Samnite  confederacy  renewed  the 
struggle.  The  last  war  had  been  decided  in  favour  of  Rome 
mainly  through  the  alliance  of  Lucania  with  the  Romans 
and  the  consequent  standing  aloof  of  Tarentum.  The  Sam« 
nites,  profiting  by  that  lesson,  now  threw  themselves  iu  the 
first  instance  with  all  their  might  on  the  Lucanians,  and  suo> 
ceeded  in  bringing  their  party  in  that  quarter  to  the  helm 
of  aflairs,  and  in  concluding  an  alliance  between  Samnium 
and  Lucania.  Of  course  the  Romans  immediately  declared 
war;  the  Samnites  had  expected  no  other  issue.  It  is  a 
significant  indication  of  the  state  of  feeling,  that  the  Sam- 
nite  government  informed  the  Roman  envoys  that  it  was 

Wfore  that  time.    Bat  it  oannot  at  thai  period  have  been  a  Roman  mil* 

22^       itary  road,  because,  judging  from  its  Inter  appellation  of  the 

**  Gaasian  way,**  it  cannot  have  been  conBtructed  as  a  vt# 

fontuimria  earlier  than  683  ;  no  Cassian  appears  in  the  Roman  conaulak 

187.    171.    Fuflti  between  Spurius  Cassius,  consul  in  252,  261,  and  268 

J™    — who  of  course  is  out  of  the  quostlon—  and  Gatus  Gusniil 

17L      LoDginus,  coitsul  lii  583. 
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not  able  to  guarantee  their  inviolability^  if  thej  ahould  set 
^t  on  Samnite  ground. 

Hie  war  thus  began  anew  (456),  and  while  a  seoond 
army  was  fitting  in  Etavria,  the  main  Roman 
army  trarersed  Samhium  and  compelled  tha 
Lucanians  to  make  peace  and  send  hostages  to  Rome.  Th« 
following  year  both  consuls  were  able  to  proceed  to  Sam* 
Ilium ;  Rullianus  conquered  at  Tifemum,  bis  fiuthful  com* 
rade  in  arms,  Publius  Denius  Mus,  at  Maleventum,  and  for 
five  months  two  Roman  armies  encamped  in  the  land  of  the 
«nemy.  They  were  enabled  to  do  so,  because  the  Tuscan 
states  had  on  their  own  behalf  entered  into  negotiaticms  for 
peace  with  Rome.  The  Samnites,  who  from  the  beginning 
could  not  but  see  that  their  only  chance  of  victory  lay  in 
the  combination  of  all  Italy  against  Rome,  exerted  thoai- 
selves  to  the  utmost  to  prevent  the  threatened  separate 
peace  between  Etmria  and  Rome ;  and  when  at  la^  their 
general,  Gellius  Egnatius,  offered  to  render  aid  to  the  Etrus- 
cans in  their  own  country,  the  Etruscan  federal  council  in 
reality  agreed  to  hold  out  and  once  more  to  appeal  bo  the 
decision  of  anns.  Samnium  made  the  most 
th«tro«iM  energetic  efforts  to  place  three  armies  siznultsr 
ttonhi  neously  in  the  field,  the  first  destined  for  the 

^^''"^^  defence  of  its  own  territory,  the  seoond  for  an 
invasion  of  Campania,  the  third  and  most  numerous  for 
Etruria;  and  in  the  year  458  the  last,  led  by 
Egnatius  himself,  actually  reached  Etruria  in 
safety  through  the  Marsian  and  Umbrian  territories,  with 
whose  inhabitants  tb<M«  was  an  understanding.  MeanwhiU 
the  Romans  were  capturing  some  strong  places  in  Samnium 
and  breaking  tiie  inftuenee  of  the  Samnite  party  in  Lucania ; 
they  were  not  aware  in  time  to  prevent  Uie  departvre  of  the 
army  led  by  Egnatius,  When  infermation  reached  Rome 
that  the  Samnites  had  succeeded  in  frustrating  all  the  enoi^ 
moiis  efforts  made  to  sever  the  northern  from  the  southern 
Italians,  that  the  arrival  of  the  Samnite  bands  in  Etruria 
bad  become  the  ^nal  of  an  almost  universal  rising  against 
Rome,  and  that  the  Etruscan  communities  were  labouring 
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with  the  utmost  zeal  to  get  their  own  forces  reuij  for  war 
and  to  take  into  their  pay  Gallic  bands ;  every  nerve  waf 
ttrained  also  in  Rome ;  the  freed  men  and  the  married  wera 
formed  into  cohorts — it  was  felt  on  all  hands  that  the  ded' 
igg  sive  crisis  was  near.    The  year  458  however 

passed  away,  apparently,  in  armings  and  march- 
ings. For  the  following  year  (459)  the  Romami 
placed  their  two  best  generals,  Publius  Decius  Mus  and  the 
aged  Quintus  Fabius  Rullianus,  at  the  head  of  their  army 
in  Etniria,  which  was  reinforced  with  all  the  troops  that 
could  bo  spared  from  Campania,  and  amounted  to  at  least 
60,000  men,  of  whom  more  than  a  third  were  full  burgeaseH 
of  Rome.  Besides  this,  two  reserves  were  formed,  the  first 
at  Falerii,  the  second  under  the  walls  of  the  capital.  The 
rendezvous  of  the  Italians  was  Umbria,  towards  whidi  the 
roads  from  the  Gallic,  Etruscan,  and  Sabellian  territories 
converged ;  towards  Umbria  the  consuls  also  moved  off 
their  main  force,  partly  along  the  left,  partly  along  the 
right  bank  of  the  Tiber,  while  at  the  same  time  the  first 
reserve  made  a  movement  towards  Etruria,  in  order  if  pos- 
sible to  recall  the  Etruscan  troops  from  the  main  scene  of 
action  for  the  defence  of  their  homes.  The  first  engage- 
ment did  not  prove  fortunate  for  the  Romans;  their  ad* 
vanced  guard  was  defeated  by  the  combined  Grauls  and 
Samnites  in  the  district  of  Chiusi.  But  th^  diversion  ao> 
complished  its  object.  Less  magnanimous  than  the  Sam- 
nites, who  had  marched  through  the  ruins  of  their  towns 
that  they  might  not  be  absent  from  the  chosen  field  of  bat^ 
tie,  a  great  part  of  the  Etruscan  contingents  withdrew  from 
the  federal  army  on  the  news  of  the  advance  of  the  Roman 
reserve  into  Etruria,  and  its  ranks  were  greatly  thinned 
when  the  decisive  battle  came  to  be  fought  on  the  eastern 
declivity  of  the  Apennines  near  Sentinum* 

Nevertheless  it  was  a  hotly  contested  day.  On  the 
Battta  of  right  wing  of  the  Romans,  where  RuUianus  witb 
**^^™^  his  two  legions  fought  against  the  Samnite  army, 
the  conflict  remained  long  undecided.  On  the  lef^  which 
Publius  Decius  commanded,  the  Roman  cavalry  was  throwi 
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into  oonfiision  b}  the  Gallic  war  chariots,  and  the  legiont 
also  already  began  to  give  way.  Then  the  consul  called  to 
him  Marcus  Livius  the  priest,  and  bade  him  devote  to  tho 
infernal  gods  both  the  head  of  the  Koman  general  and  the 
army  of  the  enemy ;  and  plunging  into  the  thickest  throng 
t^f  the  Gauls  he  sought  death  and  found  it.  This  heroic 
deed  of  despair  in  so  distinguished  a  man  and  so  beloved  a 
general  was  not  in  vain.  The  fugitive  soldiers  rallied ;  the 
bravest  threw  themselves  after  their  leader  into  the  hostile 
ranks,  to  avenge  him  or  to  die  with  him ;  and  just  at  the 
right  moment  the  consular  Lucius  Scipio,  despatched  by 
RuUianus,  appeared  with  tho  Roman  reserve  on. the  im- 
perilled left  wing.  The  admirable  Campanlan  cavalry, 
which  fell  on  the  flank  and  rear  of  the  Gauls,  turned  the 
scale ;  the  Gauls  fled,  and  at  length  the  Samnites  also  gave 
way,  their  general  Egnatius  falling  at  the  gate  of  the  camp. 
Nine  thousand  Romans  strewed  the  field  of  battle;  but 
dearly  as  the  victory  was  purchased,  it  was  worthy  of  such 
a  sacrifice.  The  army  of  the  coalition  was  dissolved,  and 
with  it  the  coalition  itself;  Umbria  remained  in  the  power 
of  the  Romans,  the  Gauls  dispersed,  the  remnant  of  the 
Samnites  still  in  compact  order  retreated  homeward  through 
the  Abruzzi.  Campania,  which  the  Samnites  had  overrun 
during  the  Etruscan  war,  was  after  its  close  re-occupied 
with   little  difliculty  by   the  Romans.     Etruria  sued  for 

peace  in   the   following  year  (460) ;   Volsinii, 

Perusia,  Arretium,  and  ip  general  all  the  towns 
that  had  joined  the  league  against  Rome,  promised  a  cessa* 
tion  of  hostilities  for  four  hundred  mouths. 

But  the  Samnites  were  of  a  diflerent  mind ;  they  prO' 

par^  for  their  hopeless  resistance  with  the 
gietofSun-  courage  of  free  men,  which  shames  &te  if  it 
"**"**  may  not  overrule  it.     When  the  two  bonsular 

191.  armies  advanced  into  Samnium,  in  the  year  460, 

they  encountered  everywhere  the  most  desperate 
resistance;  in  fact  Marcus  Atilius  was  discomflted  near 
Luceria,  and  the  Samnites  were  able  to  penetrate  into  Cam« 
pania  and  to  lay  waste  the  territory  of  the  Roman  colony 
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Interamim  on  the  Liris.  In  the  ensuing  y^ar  Lucius  Pa 
pirius  Cursor,  the  son  of  the  hero  of  the  first  Samnite  war, 
and  Spurius  Caryilius,  gave  battle  on  a  great  scale  neai 
Aquilonia  to  the  Samnite  army,  the  flower  of  which — ^the 
16,000  in  white  tunics — had  sworn  a  sacred  oath  to  prefer 
death  to  flight.  Inexorable  destiny,  however,  heeds  ueiUiei 
the  oaths  nor  the  supplications  of  despair ;  the  Romans  coa- 
quered  and  stormed  the  strongholds  where  the  Samnites  had 
sought  refuge  for  themselves  and  their  property.  Even 
afler  this  great  defeat  the  confederates  still  for  years  resist- 
ed the  ever-increasing  superiority  of  the  enemy  with  un- 
paralleled perseverance  in  their  fastnesses  and  mountains, 
and  still  achieved  various  isolated  advantages.  The  ex- 
perienced arm  of  the  old  Rullianus  was  once  more  called 
into  the  field  against  them  (462),  and  Gavius 
Pontius,  a  son  perhaps  of  the  victor  of  Cau- 
dium,  even  gained  for  his  nation  a  last  victory,  which  the 
Romans  meanly  enough  avenged  by  causing  him  when  sub- 
^  sequently  taken  to  be  executed  in  prison  (463). 

But  there  was  no  further  symptom  of  move- 
ment in  Italy  ;  for  the  war,  which  Falerii  began 
'^*  in  461,  scarcely   deserves  such  a  name.     The 

Samnites  doubtless  turned  with  longing  eyes  towards  Taren- 
tum,  which  alone  was  still  in  a  position  to  grant  them  aid ; 
but  it  held  aloof.  The  same  causes  as  before  occasioned  its 
inaction — ^internal  misgovernment,  and  the  passing  over  of 
the  Lucanians  once  more  to  the  Roman  party  in  the  year 
456 ;  to  which  fell  to  be  added  a  not  unfounded 

■Abb 

apprehension  of  Agathocles  of  Syracuse,  who 

iust  at  that  time  had  reached  the  height  of  his  power  and 

began  to  turn  his  views  towards  Italy.     Aoout 

455  the  latter  established  himself  in  Coroyra 

whence  Cleonymus  had  been  expelled  by  Demetrius  Poli- 

orcetes,  and  now  threatened  the  Tarentines  from  the  Adriatic 

*«s  well  as  from  the  Ionian  sea.     The  cession  of  the  bland 

to  king  Pyrrhus  of  Epirus  in  459  certainly  r& 

moved    to  a  great   extent  the    apprehensioni 

which  thev  had  cherished ;  but  the  affairs  of  Corcyra  con 
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tinned  to  oooupj  ihe  Tareiituieft  — m  the  year 
464,  for  instanoei  thej  helped  to  protect  Pyr* 
rhuB  in  poeseeBion  of  the  idttnd  against  Demetrius— 4uid  ui 
Mke  manner  Agathocles  did  not  oeaae  to  give  the  TareDtinoi 
uneasiness  by  his  Italian  policy.    When  he  died 
(465)  and  with  him  the  power  of  the  Syracuaanf 
hi  Italy  went  to  wredc,  it  was  too  late ;  Samnium,  weary 
of  the  thirtynseven  years'  war,  had  eonoluded  peaee  in  the 
previous  year  (464)  with  the  Boman  consul 
Manius  Curius  Dentatus,  and  had  in  form  re- 
newed its  league  with  Rome.    On  this  oecaflton,  as  in  the 
peace  of  450,  no  disgraceful  or  dertructiTc  con- 
ditions were  imposed  on  the  farave  people  hy 
tlie  Romans ;  no  cessions  even  of  territory  seem  to  have 
taken  place.    The  political  sagacity  of  Rome  preferred  to 
follow  the  path  which  it  had  hitherto  pursued,  and  to  attach 
in  the  first  place  the  Campanian  and  Adriatic  coast  more 
and  more  securely  to  Rome  before  proceeding  to  the  direct 
conquest  of  the  interior.     Campania,  indeed,  had  been  long 
in  subjection ;  but  the  far-seeing  policy  of  Rome  found  it 
needful,  in  order  to  secure  the  Campanian  coast^  to  establish 
two  coast-fortresses  there,  Mintumae  and  Sinu- 
essa  (459),  the  new  burgesses  of  which  were 
admitted  according  to  the  settled  rule  in  the  case  of  mari- 
time colonies  to  the  full  citizenship  of  Rome,     With  still 
greater  energy  the  extension  of  the  Roman  rule  was  prose- 
cuted in  central  Italy.    There  the  whole  of  the  Sabines  afler 
a  brief  and  feeble  resistance  were  forced  to  become  subjects 
of   Rome  (464),  and   the   strong  fortress  of 
Hatria  was  established  in  the  Abruzzi,  not  far 
IK.  from  the  coast  (465).     But  the  most  important 

m.  colony  of  all  was  that  of  Venusia  (463),  whither 

the  unprecedented  number  of  20,000  colonists 
was  conducted.  That  city,  founded  at  the  boundary  of 
8an:nium,  Apulia,  and  Lucania,  on  the  great  road  between 
Tarentum  and  Samnium,  in  an  uncommonly  strong  posi- 
tion, was  destined  as  a  curb  to  keep  in  check  the  surround* 
ing  tribes,  and  above  all  to  interrupt  the  communicationi 
21* 
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between  the  two  most  powerful  enemies  of  Rome  In  soutb 
ern  Italy.  Beyond  doubt  at  the  same  time  the  southern 
highway,  wliich  Appius  Claudius  had  carried  to  Gapuai  was 
prolonged  thenoe  to  Venusia.  Thus  the  compact  Roman 
domain  at  the  dose  of  the  Sanmite  wars  extended  on  the 
north  \o  the  Ciminian  forest,  on  the  east  to  the  Abruzziy  on 
Ihe  south  to  Capua,  while  the  two  advanced  posts,  Luoena 
and  Venusia^  established  towards  the  east  and  south  on  the 
lines  of  communication  of  their  opponents,  isolated  them 
on  every  side.  Rome  was  no  longer  merely  the  first,  but 
was  already  the  ruling  power  in  the  peninsula,  when  towardf 
the  end  of  the  fifth  century  of  the  city  those  nations,  which 
had  been  raised  to  supremacy  in  their  respective  lands  by 
the  favour  of  the  gods  and  by  their  own  capacity,  began  to 
come  into  contact  in  council  and  on  the  battle-field ;  and,  as 
at  Olympia  the  preliminary  victors  girt  themselves  for  a 
second  and  more  serious  struggle,  so  en  the  larger  arena  of 
the  nations,  Carthage,  Macedonia,  and  Rome  now  prepared 
for  Ihe  final  and  deobiye  contest 


CHAPTER  Vn. 

VnUOOLK   BXTWSXN  PYRRHUB  AND  BOMB,  AND   UNION   Of 

ITALT. 

AiTXR  Rome  had  acquired  the  undisputed  mastery  of 
R«iation«  *^6  world,  the  Greeks  were  wont  to  annoy  their 
•artand*^  Roman  masters  by  the  assertion  that  Rome  was 
^•^  indebted  for  her  greatness  to  the  fever  of  which 

Alexander  of  Macedon  died  at  Babylon  on  the  11th  of 
June,  431.  As  it  was  not  very  agreeable  for 
them  to  reflect  on  the  actual  past,  they  were 
fond  of  allowing  their  thoughts  to  dwell  on  what  might 
have  happened,  had  the  great  king  turned  his  arms — as  Was 
said  to  have  been  his  intention  at  the  time  of  his  death— 
towards  the  west  and  contested  the  Carthaginian  supremacy* 
by  sea  with  his  fleet,  and  the  Roman  supremacy  by  land 
with  his  phalanxes.  It  is  not  impossible  that  Alexander 
may  have  cherished  such  thoughts ;  nor  is  it  necessary  to 
resort  for  an  explanation  of  their  origin  to  the  mere  difli« 
culty  which  an  autocrat,  who  is  fond  of  war  and  is  well  pro- 
vided with  soldiers  and  ships,  experiences  in  setting  limits 
to  his  warlike  career.  It  was  an  enterprise  worthy  of  a 
groat  Greek  king  to  protect  the  Siceliots  against  Carthage 
and  the  Tarentines  against  Rome,  and  to  put  an  end  to 
piracy  on  either  sea;  and  the  Italian  embassies  from  the 
BruttiatiS,  Lucanians,  and  £truscans,*  that  along  with  nu* 

*  The  story  that  the  Romans  also  sent  enToya  to  Alexander  at  Baby* 
Ion  rests  on  the  testimony  of  Clitarchus  (PUn.  Hiit.  Nat.  liL  6, 67),  ftom 
whom  the  other  authorities  who  mention  the  fact  (Aristus  and  Asolepia* 
det,  ap,  Arrian,  vii.  16,  6 ;  Hemnon,  e.  26),  doubtless  derived  it  Clita» 
chus  certainly  was  contemporary  with  these  events ;  noTertheiess,  his  Life 
of  Alexander  was  decidedly  a  historical  romance  rather  than  a  histavy  • 
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meroui  others  made  their  appeanaoe  at  Babjloo,  aOiwded 
nim  suflident  opportunitiea  of  b<>ooiniiig  acquainted  vitb 
'.he  oircunistaDoea  of  the  peninsula  and  of  eatering  into  i» 
lations  with  it.  Carthage  with  its  many  ooniiections  in  th« 
east  oould  not  but  atknct  the  attention  of  the  might;  mon- 
arch, and  it  waa  probably  one  of  liia  deogna  to  convert  Ifaa 
nominal  aovereignty  of  the  Persian  king  over  the  T/riaii 
colony  into  a  real  one :  the  apprehenuons  of  the  Carthagio- 
iana  an  shown  by  the  Phoenician  spy  in  the  retinue  of 
Alexander.  Whether,  however,  these  ideas  were  dreams 
or  actual  projects,  the  king  died  without  having  int«rfered 
in  the  affiura  of  the  west,  and  his  ideas  were  buried  with 
him.  For  a  few  In-ief  yeua  a  Greek  ruler  had  bcU  in  hia 
hand  the  whole  iDtellectual  vigour  of  the  Hellenic  race 
combiDpd  with  the  whole  material  rcsoarcea  of  (he  east. 
On  his  death  the  work  to  which  bis  life  had  been  devoted — 
the  estahlishmmt  of  HeilmisRi  iit  the  cast — was  by  no 
means  undone ;  but  his  empire  had  barely  been  united  wh^ 
it  was  again  dismembered,  and,  amidst  the  ocMistant  quai^ 
rels  of  the  different  statca  that  -wtrt  formed  out  of  its  ruins, 
;he  object  of  « orld-«  ide  ini«reet  which  they  were  destined 
to  promise — the  didusion  of  Greek  cnltnie  in  the  east— 
though  not  abandoned,  waa  proaecated  on  a  feeble  and 
stunted  scale.  I'nder  such  circnmstanen,  ndtber  the  Greek 
nor  the  Asiatko-BfiyptiaB  states  oould  think  of  aeqniring  a 
Iwoting  in  the  wcot  or  of  luraing  their  c&>tt8  gainst  the 
Rt^roans  or  the  Canhwtinians.  Tlw  eastern  and  western 
stat«>«Tslems  sub^sted  sii^  by  side  for  a  time  without 
ermsiiit;.  pol:ti<«llT,  e*cfc  other^s  path ;  and  Rome  in  par> 
tinilar  remaiwd  sMbmantallv  akwf  fion  the  qaarrds  of 
Alexander's  sacerason.  lis  «idy  rdalMH  sstabliAed 
»i'^  them  wen  of  «  ncnaatile  kud :  aa  in  the  intaaeo  at 
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the  free  state  of  Rhodes,  the  leading  reptesentative  of  the 
policy  of  commercial  neutrality  in  Greece  and  in  conse* 
quesoe  the  universal  medium  of  intercourse  in  an  age  of 
perpetual  wars,  which  alout  448  concluded  a 
treaty  with  Rome — a  commercial  convention  of 
conraa,  such  as  was  natural  between  a  mercantile  people 
and  the  masters  of  the  Caerite  and  Campanian  coasts, 
firen  m  the  supply  of  mercenaries  from  Hellas,  the  univer* 
aal  recruiting  field  of  those  times,  to  Italy,  aL.d  to  Taren- 
tam  in  particular,  political  rdataons — such  as  subsisted,  for 
mstanoe,  between  Tarentum  and  Sparta  its  mother-cit^ — est- 
eroised  but  a  very  subordinate  influence.  In  general  the 
raising  of  mercenaries  was  simply  a  matter  of  trafBc,  and 
Sparta,  although  it  regularly  supplied  the  Tarentines  with 
captains  for  their  Italian  wars,  was  by  that  course  as  little 
involved  m  hostilities  with  the  Italians,  as  in  the  North 
American  war  of  independence  the  German  states  were  in- 
volved in  hostilities  with  the  Union,  to  whose  opponents 
they  sold  the  services  of  their  subjects. 

Pyrrhus,  king  of  Epirus,  was  himself  simply  a  military 
adventurer.  He  was  none  the  less  a  soldier  of 
«a\oBition'  fortune  that  he  traced  back  his  pedigree  to 
of  pyrrhM.  ^^mj^g  ^xk^  Adiil,les,  and  that,  had  he  been  more 
peacefully  disposed,  lie  might  have  lived  and  died  as  the 
**  king ''  of  a  small  mountain  tribe  under  the  supremacy  of 
Maoedon  or  perhaps  in  isolated  independence.  He  has 
been  compared  to  Alexander  of  Maoedon ;  and  certainly 
the  idea  of  founding  an  Hellenic  empire  of  the  west — ^whidi 
would  have  been  based  on  Epirus,  Magna  Graeda,  and 
Sicily,  would  have  commanded  both  the  Italian  seas,  and 
would  have  reduced  Rome  and  Carthage  to  the  rank  of  bai^ 
barian  peoples  bordering  on  the  Hellenistic  state^ystem, 
hke  the  Celts  and  the  Indians— was  analogous  in  greatness 
and  boldness  to  the  idea  which  led  the  Macedonian  king 
over  the  Hellespont.  But  it  was  not  the  mere  difference 
qS  issue  that  formed  the  distinction  b^ween  the  cxpeditiot 
to  the  east  and  that  to  the  west.  Alexander  with  his  Mace< 
donian  aruiy,  in  which  the  staff  especially  was  ezcdlenl 
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cx>uld  fully  make  head  against  the  great  king ;  tat  the  king 
of  Epirua,  which  bore  somewhat  the  same  pre  portion  to 
Maoedon  as  Hesse  lately  bore  to  Prussia,  could  only  raise 
an  army  worthy  of  the  name  by  means  of  mercenaries  and 
of  alliances  based  on  accidental  political  combinaliona. 
Alexander  made  his  appearance  in  the  Persian  empire  as  a 
conqueror ;  Pyrrhus  appeared  in  Italy  as  the  general  of  a 
coalition  of  secondary  states.  Alexander  left  his  heredi- 
tary  dominions  completely  secured  by  the  unoonditionai 
subjection  of  Greece,  and  by  the  strong  army  that  re- 
mained behind  under  Antipater ;  Pyrrhus  had  no  security 
for  the  integrity  of  his  native  dominions  but  the  word  of  a 
doubtful  neighbour.  In  the  case  of  both  conquerors,  if 
their  plans  should  be  crowned  with  success,  their  native 
country  would  necessarily  cease  to  be  the  centre  of  their 
new  empire ;  but  it  was  far  more  practicable  to  transfer  the 
seat  of  the  Macedonian  military  monarchy  to  Babylon  than 
to  found  a  soldier-dynasty  in  Tarentum  or  Syracuse.  The 
democracy  of  the  Greek  republics — ^perpetual  agony  though 
it  was^-could  not  be  at  all  coerced  into  the  stiff  forms  of  a 
military  state ;  Philip  had  good  reason  for  not  incorporat- 
ing the  Greek  republics  with  his  empire.  In  the  east  no 
national  resistance  was  to  be  expected ;  ruling  and  subject 
races  had  long  lived  there  side  by  side,  and  a  change  of  des- 
pot was  a  matter  of  indifference  or  even  of  satisfaction  to 
the  mass  of  the  population.  In  the  west  the  Romans,  the 
Samnites,  the  Carthaginians,  might  be  vanquished  ;  but  no 
conqueror  could  have  transformed  the  Italians  into  Egyp- 
tian fellahs,  or  rendered  the  Roman  farmers  tributaries  of 
Hellenic  barons.  Whatever  we  take  into  view — whether 
their  own  power,  their  allies,  or  the  resources  of  their  an« 
(agonists — ^in  all  points  the  plan  of  the  Macedonian  appears 
as  a  feasible,  that  of  the  Epirot  as  an  impracticable,  enter- 
prise ;  the  former  as  the  completion  of  a  great  historical 
task,  the  latter  as  a  remarkable  blunder ;  the  former  as  th? 
foundation  of  a  new  system  of  states  and  of  a  new  phase 
of  civilization,  the  latter  as  a  mere  episode  in  history.  The 
work  of  Alexander  outlived  him,  although  its  creator  D*.et 
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an  untimelj  death ;  Pyrrhus  witnessed  with  his  own  eyei 
the  wreck  of  all  his  plans,  ere  death  called  him  away.  Both 
had  natures  great  and  enterprising,  but  Pyrrhua  was  only 
the  foremost  general,  Alexander  was  eminently  the  most 
gifted  statesman,  of  his  time ;  and,  if  it  is  insight  into  what 
is  and  what  is  not  possible  that  distinguishes  the  hero  from 
the  adventurer,  Pyrrhus  must  be  numbered  among  the  ln^ 
ter  class,  and  may  as  little  be  placed  on  a  parallel  with  his 
greater  relative  as  the  Constable  of  Bourbon  may  be  put  in 
comparison  with  Louis  the  Eleventh. 

And  yet  a  wondrous  charm  attaches  to  the  name  of  the 
£pirot^-a  peculiar  sympathy,  evoked  certainly  in  some  de- 
gree by  his  chivalrous  and  amiable  character,  but  still  more 
by  the  circumstance  that  he  was  the  first  Greek  that  met 
the  Romans  in  battle.  With  him  began  those  direct  rela- 
tions between  Rome  and  Hellas,  on  which  the  whole  subse- 
quent development  of  ancient,  and  au  essential  part  of  mod- 
ern, civilization  are  based.  The  struggle  between  phalanxes 
and  cohorts,  between  a  mercenary  army  and  a  militia,  be- 
tween military  monarchy  and  senatorial  government,  be- 
tween individual  talent  and  national  vigour — this  struggle 
between  Rome  and  Hellenism  was  first  fought  out  in  the 
battles  between  Pyrrhus  and  the  Roman  generals;  and 
though  the  defeated  party  often  afterwards  appealed  anew 
to  the  arbitration  of  arms,  every  succeeding  day  of  battle 
simply  confirmed  the  decision.  But  while  the  Greeks  were 
beaten  in  the  battle-field  as  well  as  in  the  senate-hall,  their 
superiority  was  none  the  less  decided  on  every  other  field 
of  rivalry  than  that  of  politics ;  and  these  very  struggles 
already  betokened  that  the  victory  of  Rome  over  the  Hel* 
lenes  would  be  different  from  her  victories  over  Gauls  and 
Phoenicians,  and  that  the  charm  of  Aphrodite  only  begins 
to  work  when  the  lance  is  broken  and  the  helmet  and  shield 
are  laid  aside. 

King  Pyrrhus  was  the  son  of  Aeacides,  ruler  of  the  Mo- 
^jjj^^^j^^jj^  lossians  (about  Janina),  who,  spared  as  a  kins* 
uidMr]j«r      man  and  faithful  vassal  by  Alexander,  had  been 

hiitonr  of  J  ' 

^TTtiaiK        after  his  deatJi  drawn  into  the  whirlpool  of  Ma 
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oedcmian  family-pDlitics,  and  lost  in  it  first  his 
lUL  kingdom  and  th^i  his  life  (441).    H^  son,  tkeo 

«ix  years  of  age,  was  saved  by  Glaudas  the 
ruler  of  the  Ulyrian  Taulantii,  and  in  the  course  of  the  coDi 
flicts  for  the  possession  of  Macedonia  he  was,  when  still  a 
boy,  restored  by  Demetrius  Pcditocetes  to  his 
hereditary  principality  (4^)— but  onl^to  lose 
it  again  after  a  few  years  through  the  influence  of  tSe  oppo* 
site  party  (about  4&2),  and  to  begin  his  military 
career  as  an  exiled  prince  in  the  train  of  the 
Macedonian  generals.  Soon  his  peculiar  genius  asserted 
itself  conspicuously*  He  shared  in  the  last  campaigns  of 
Antigonus ;  and  the  old  marshal  of  Alexander  took  delight 
in  the  born  soldier,  who  in  the  judgment  of  the  grey-headed 
general  only  wanted  years  to  be  already  the  first  warrior 
of  the  age.  The  unfortunate  battle  at  Ipsos  brought  him 
as  a  hostage  to  Alexandria,  to  the  court  of  the  founder  of 
the  Lagid  dynasty,  where  by  his  daring  and  downright 
character,  and  his  soldierly  spirit  thoroughly  despising 
everything  that  was  not  military,  he  attracted  the  attention 
of  the  politic  king  Ptolemy  no  less  than  he  attracted  the 
notice  of  the  royal  ladies  by  his  manly  beauty,  the  effect 
of  which  was  not  impaired  by  the  wildness  of  his  counte- 
nance and  the  stateliness  of  his  stride.  Just  at  this  time 
the  enterprising  Demetrius  was  once  more  establishing  him- 
self in  a  new  kingdom,  which  on  this  occasion  was  Macedo* 
nia ;  of  course  with  the  intention  of  using  it  as  a  lever  to 
revive  the  monarchy  of  Alexander.  To  keep  down  his  am- 
bitious designs,  it  was  important  to  give  him  employment 
at  home ;  and  Ptolemy,  who  knew  how  to  make  admirable 
use  of  such  fiery  spirits  as  the  Epirot  youth  in  the  prosecu- 
tion of  his  subtle  policy,  not  only  met  the  wishes  of  his 
consort  queen  Berenice,  but  also  promoted  his  own  ends,  by 
giving  his  step-daughter  the  princess  Antigone  in  marriage 
to  the  young  prince,  and  lending  his  aid  and  powerful  influ- 
ence to  support  the  rctnin  of  his  beloved  ^  son"  to  his  n^ 
tive  land  (458).  Restored  to  his  paitemal  king- 
dom he  soon  carried  all  before  him*    The  brmirt 
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EpiroiSy  the  Albnniaus  of  antiquity,  clung  with  herccitarj 
loyalty  and  fresh  enthusiasm  to  the  high-spirited  youth-^ 
die  ''eagle,"  as  they  called  him.  In  the  confusion  that 
arose  regarding  the  succession  to  the  Macedonian  throne 
after  the  death  of  Cassander  (457),  the  Epirot 
extended  his  dominions :  step  by  step  he  gained 
the  regions  on  the  Ambracian  gulf  with  the  important  town 
of  Ambrada^  the  island  of  Corcyra,  and  even  a  part  of  the 
Macedonian  territory,  and  with  forces  far  inferior  he  made 
head  against  king  Demetrius  to  the  admiration  of  the  Mace- 
donians themselves.  Indeed,  when  Demetrius  was  by  his 
own  folly  hurled  £*om  the  Macedonian  throne,  it  was  volun- 
tarily  proffered  by  them  to  his  chivalrous  opponent^  a  kins- 
man of  the  Alexandrine  house  (467).  No  one 
was  in  reality  worthier  than  Pyrrhus  to  wear 
the  royal  diadem  of  Philip  and  of  Alexander.  In  an  age 
of  deep  depravity,  in  which  princely  rank  and  baseness  b^ 
gan  to  be  synonymous,  the  personally  unspotted  and  mor- 
ally pure  character  of  Pyrrhus  shone  conspicuous.  For 
the  free  farmers  of  the  hereditary  Macedonian  soil,  who, 
although  diminished  and  impoverished,  were  far  from  shar* 
ing  in  that  decay  of  morals  and  of  valour  which  the  gov- 
ernment of  the  Diadochi  produced  in  Greece  and  Asia, 
Pyrrhus  appeared  exactly  formM  to  be  the  fitting  king, — 
Pyrrhus,  who,  like  Alexander,  in  his  household  and-  in  the 
circle  of  his  friends  preserved  a  heart  open  to  all  human 
sympathies,  and  constantly  avoided  the  bearing  of  an  orien- 
tal sultan  which  was  so  odious  to  the  Macedonians ;  and 
who,  like  Alexander,  was  acknowledged  to  be  the  first  tao 
tician  of  his  time.  But  the  singularly  overstrained  national 
feeling  of  the  Macedonians,  which  preferred  the  most  paltry 
Macedonian  sovereign  to  the  ablest  foreigner,  and  the  irri^ 
lional  insubordination  of  the  Macedonian  troops  towards 
every  non-Macedonian  leader,  to  which  Eumenes  :he  Car- 
dhm,  the  greatest  general  of  the  school  of  Alexander,  had 
fidlen  a  victim,  put  a  speedy  termination  to  the  rule  of  the 
prinoe  of  Epirus.  Pyrrhus,  who  could  not  exercise  sov- 
ereignty over  Macedonia  with  the  consent  o'  the  Maceda 
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nUns,  and  who  was  too  powerless  and  perhaps  too  high 
spirited  to  force  himself  on  the  nation  against  its  will,  aA»f 
reigning  seven  months  left  the  country  to  its  native  ini» 

government,  and  went  home  to  his  faithful  Epi 

rots  (467).  But  the  man  who  had  worn  the 
crown  of  Alexander,  the  brother-in»1aw  of  Demetrius,  th« 
sor.-in-law  of  Ptolemy  Lagides  and  of  Agathodes  of  Syra- 
cuse, the  highly-trained  tactician  who  wrote  memoirs  and 
scientific  treatises  on  the  military  art,  could  not  possibly 
spend  his  life  in  the  ordinary  routine  of  an  Epirot  prince-^ 
in  inspecting  at  a  set  time  yearly  the  accounts  of  the  royal 
cattle-steward,  in  receiving  from  his  brave  Epirots  their 
customary  presents  of  oxen  and  sheep,  in  requiring  there- 
after the  renewal  of  their  oath  of  allegiance  and  repeating 
his  own  engagement  to  respect  the  laws  at  the  altar  of  Zeus, 
and  for  the  better  confirmation  of  the  whole  carousing  with 
them  all  night  long.  If  there  was  no  place  for  him  on  the 
throne  of  Macedonia,  he  could  not  remain  in  the  land  of  his 
nativity  at  all ;  he  was  fitted  for  the  first  place,  and  he 
could  not  be  content  with  the  second.  His  views  therefore 
turned  abroad.  The  kings,  who  were  quarrelling  for  the 
possession  of  Macedonia,  although  agreeing  in  nothing  else, 
were  ready  and  glad  to  concur  in  promoting  the  voluntary 
departure  of  their  dangerous  rival ;  and  that  his  faithful 
war-comrades  would  follow  him  wherever  he  led,  he  knew 
full  well.  Just  at  that  time  the  circumstances  of  Italy  wer« 
such,  that  the  project  which  had  been  meditated  forty  years 
before  by  Pyrrhus'  kinsman,  his  father's  cousin,  Alexander 
of  Epirus,  and  quite  recently  by  his  father-in-law  Agatho- 
des, once  more  seemed  feasible ;  and  so  Pyrrhus  resolved 
to  abandon  his  Macedonian  schemes  and  to  found  for  him* 
self  and  for  the  Hellenic  nation  a  new  empire  in  the  west. 
The  interval  of  repose,  which  the  peace  with  Samnium 

in  464  had  procured  for  Italy,  was  of  brief  dun^ 
S£iiig  of  ^^^  \  ^^®  impulse  which  led  to  the  formation  of 
£thwif**^'  a  new  league  against  Roman  ascendancy  came 
Bono.  The    qh  this  occasicn  from  the  Lucanians.    This  peo^ 

pie,  by  taking  part  with  R  >me  during  the  Sanv 
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nite  wars,  paralyzed  the  action  of  the  Tarei  ^nes  ar>d  essen* 
tiall J  contributed  to  the  decisiye  issue ;  ai  d  in  consideratioi^ 
of  their  services,  the  Romans  gave  up  to  them  the  Greek 
cities  in  their  territory.  A^iordingly  after  the  condusioi 
of  peace  they  had,  in  concert  with  the  Bruttians,  applied 
themselves  to  subdue  these  cities  in  succession.  The*  Thu- 
rines,  repeatedly  assailed  by  Stenius  Statilius  the  general 
of  the  Lucanians  and  reduced  to  extremities,  requested  as- 
sistance against  the  Lucanians  from  the  Roman  senate,  just 
as  formerly  the  Campanians  had  asked  the  aid  of  Rome 
against  the  Samnites,  and  beyond  doubt  with  a  like  sacrifice 
of  their  liberty  and  independence.  In  consequence  of  the 
founding  of  the  fortress  Venusia,  Rome  could  dispense  with 
the  alliance  of  the  Lucanians ;  so  the  Romans  granted  the 
prayer  of  the  Thurines,  and  enjoined  their  friends  and  allies 
to  desist  from  their  designs  on  a  city  which  had  surrendered 
itself  to  Rome.  The  Lucanians  and  Bruttians,  thus  cheated 
by  their  more  powerful  allies  of  their  share  in  the  common 
spoil,  entered  into  negotiations  with  the  opposition-party 
among  the  Samnites  and  Tarentines  to  produce  a  new  Italian 
coalition  ;  and  when  the  Romans  sent  an  embassy  to  warn 
them,  they  detained  the  envoys  in  captivity  and  began  the 
war  against  Rome  with  a  new  attack  on  Thurii 
(about  469),  while  at  the  same  time  they  invited 
not  only  the  Samnites  and  Tarentines,  but  the  northern  Ital« 
ians  also-^the  Etruscans,  Umbrians,  and  Gauls — ^to  join 
them  in  the  strusffle  for  freedom.  The  Etrus- 
oflM  and  can  league  actually  revolted,  and  hired  numer- 
ous bands  of  Gauls ;  the  Roman  army,  which 
the  praetor  Lucius  Caecilius  was  leading  to  the  help  of  the 
Arretines  who  had  remained  faithful,  was  annihilated  under 
Ihe  walls  of  Arretium  by  the  Senonian  mercenaries  of  the 
Etruscans :  the  general  himself  fell  with  13,000 
of  his  men  (470).  The  Senones  were  reckoned 
allies  of  Rome ;  the  Romans  accordingly  sent  envoys  to 
them  to  complain  of  their  furnishing  soldiers  to  serve 
against  Rome,  and  to  require  the  surrender  of  their  captives 
without  ransom.     But  by  the  command  of  their  chioftait 
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BritomariB,  who  had  to  take  vengeance  on  the  Komans  for 
the  death  of  his  father,  the  Senones  slew  the  Roman  &tiYojt 
and  openly  took  the  Etruscan  side.  All  the  north  of  Italy, 
Etruscans,  UmbrianSy  Gauk,  were  thus  in  arms  against 
Rome;  great  results  might  be  achieved,  if  its  sou^cmi 
provinces  also  would  embrace  the  opportunity  and  declare^ 
so  far  as  they  had  not  already  done  so,  against  Home. 
The  Baift-  ^°  ^^^  ^^  Samnites,  ever  ready  to  make  a  starid 
^^^  on  behalf  of  liberty,  appear  to  have  deiJared 

war  against  the  Romans ;  but  weakened  and  hemmed  in  on 
all  sides  as  they  were,  they  could  be  of  little  service  to  the 
league ;  and  Tarentum  manifested  its  wonted  delay.  While 
her  antagonists  were  negotiating  aliiancesi  settling  treaties 
as  to  subsidies,  and  collecting  mercenaries,  Rome  was  act- 
ing. The  Senones  were  first  made  to  feel  how 
^SSSSST  dangerous  it  was  to  gain  a  victory  over  the  Ro- 
mans. The  consul  Publius  Cornelius  Dolabella 
advanced  with  a  strong  army  into  their  territory ;  all  that 
were  not  put  to  the  sword  were  driven  forth  from  the  land, 
and  Uiis  tribe  was  erased  from  the  list  of  the  Italian  nations 
(471).  In  the  case  of  a  people  subsisting  chiefly 
on  its  flocks  and  herds  such  an  expulsion  en 
masse  was  quite  practicable ;  and  the  Senones  thus  expelled 
from  Italy  probably  helped  to  compose  tbe  Gallic  hosts 
which  soon  after  inundated  the  countries  of  the  Danube, 
Macedonia,  Greece,  and  Asia  Minor.  The  next  neighbours 
and  kinsmen  of  the  Senones,  the  Boii,  terrified  and  exasper- 
ated by  a  catastrophe  which  had  been  accomplished  with  so 
fearful  a  rapidity,  united  instantaneously  with  the  £tni» 
cans,  who  still  continued  the  war,  and  whose  Senonian  mer- 
cenaries now  fought  against  the  Romans  no  longer  as  hir» 
lings,  but  as  desperate  avengers  of  their  native  land.  A 
powerful  Etrusco-Gallic  army  marched  against  Rome  Xo  r»> 
taliate  the  annihilation  of  the  Senonian  tribe  on  the  enemy*! 
capital,  and  to  extirpate  Rome  from  the  &ce  of  the  earth 
more  completely  than  had  been  formerly  done  by  the  chief 
tain  of  these  same  Senones.  But  the  combined  army  was 
decidedly  defea^^ed  by  the  Romans  at  its  passage  of  the 
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Tiber  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  lak  i  of  Vad^ 
roo  (471).  After  they  had  once  more  in  the  foi 
losing  year  risked  a  general  engagement  near  Populonia 
with  no  better  success,  the  Boii  deserted  their  confederate? 
and  concluded  a  peace  on  their  own  account  with  the  Ro> 
mans  (472).  Thus  the  Gauls,  the  most  formi« 
dable  members  of  the  league,  were  conquered 
in  detail  before  the  league  was  fully  formed,  and  by  that 
means  the  hands  of  Rome  were  left  free  to  act  against 
Lower  Italy,  where  during  the  years  460-471 
the  contest  had  not  been  carried  on  with  any 
vigour.  Hitherto  the  weak  Roman  army  had  with  difficult 
ty  maintained  itself  in  Thurii  against  the  Lucanians  and 
Bruttians  ;  but  now  (472)  the  consul  Gains  Fa- 
bricius  Luscinus  appeared  with  a  strong  army 
in  front  of  the  town,  relieved  it,  defeated  the  Lucanians  in  a 
great  engagement,  and  took  their  general  Statilius  prisoner. 
The  smaller  non-Doric  Greek  towns,  recognizing  the  Ro- 
mans as  their  deliverers,  everywhere  voluntarily  joined 
them.  Roman  garrisons  were  left  behind  in  the  most  ini 
portant  places,  in  Locri,  Croton,  Thurii,  and  especially  in 
Rh^ium,  on  which  latter  town  the  Carthaginians  seem  also 
to  have  had  designs.  Everywhere  Rome  had  most  decided- 
ly the  advantage.  The  annihilation  of  the  Senones  had 
given  to  the  Romans  a  considerable  tract  of  the  Adriatic 
coast.  With  a  view,  doubtless,  to  the  smouldering  feud 
with  Tarentum  and  the  already  threatened  invasion  of  the 
Epirots,  they  hastened  to  make  themselves  sure  of  this 
coast  as  well  as  of  the  Adriatic  sea.  A  burgess  colony  M'as 
sent  out  (about  471)  to  the  seaport  of  Sena 
(Sinigaglia),  the  former  capital  of  the  Senonian 
territory  ;  and  at  the  same  time  a  Roman  fleet  sailed  from 
the  Tyrrhene  sea  into  the  eastern  waters,  manifestly  for  the 
purpose  of  being  stationed  in  the  Adriatic  and  of  protect^ 
ii)g  the  Roman  possessions  there. 

SOI  The  Tarentines  since  the    treaty  of  450  had 

twceoRomo     lived  at   peace  with  Rome.      They   had   been 
twu.  spectators  of  the  long  struggle  of  the  Samnites 
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And  of  the  rapid  extirpation  of  the  Senones;  they  had 
aoquiesced  without  remonstrance  in  the  establbhmenl 
of  Venusia,  Hatria,  and  Sena,  and  in  the  occupation  ^ 
Thurii  and  of  Rhegium.  But  when  the  Roman  fleet,  on 
its  voyage  from  the  Tyrrhene  to  the  Adriatic  sea^  now 
arrived  in  the  Tarentine  waters  and  east  anchor  in  the  har 
hour  of  the  friendly  city,  the  long-oherished  resentment  at 
length  overflowed.  Old  treaties,  which  prohibited  the  war- 
vesseU  of  Rome  from  sailing  to  the  east  of  the  Laciniar 
promontory,  were  appealed  to  by  popular  orators  in  tht 
assembly  of  the  citizens.  A  furious  mob  fell  upon  the  Ro- 
man ships  of  war,  which,  assailed  suddenly  in  a  piratical 
fashion,  succumbed  after  a  sharp  struggle ;  Ave  ships  were 
taken  and  their  crews  executed  or  sold  into  slavery  ;  the 
Roman  admiral  himself  had  fallen  in  the  engagement. 
Only  the  supreme  folly  and  supreme  unscrupulousness  of 
mob-rule  can  account  for  those  disgraceful  proceedings. 
The  treaties  referred  to  belonged  to  a  period  long  past  and 
forgotten  ;  it  is  clear  that  they  no  longer  had  any  meaning, 
at  least  subsequently  to  the  founding  of  Hatria  and  Sena, 
and  that  the  Romans  entered  the  bay  on  the  faith  of  the 
existing  alliance ;  indeed,  it  was  very  much  their  interest-^ 
as  the  further  course  of  things  showed — ^to  aflford  the  Taren- 
tines  no  sort  of  pretext  for  declaring  war.  In  declaring 
war  against  Rome — if  such  was  their  wish — ^the  statesmen 
of  Tarentum  were  only  doing  what  they  should  have  done 
long  before ;  and  if  they  preferred  to  rest  their  declaration 
of  war  upon  the  formal  pretext  of  a  breach  of  treaty  rather 
than  upon  the  actual  ground,  no  objection  could  be  taken  to 
that  course,  seeing  that  diplomacy  has  always  reckoned  it 
beneath  its  dignity  to  speak  the  plain  truth  in  plain  lan- 
guage. But  to  make  an  armed  attack  upon  the  fleet  with- 
out w:irningy  instead  of  summoning  the  admiral  to  retrace 
his  course,  was  a  foolish  no  less  than  a  barbarous  act — one 

of    those    hnrinhlfi    hArhnritjpn    nf  niyi)izftt.innj   wh^I   moral 

principle  suddenly  forsakes  the  helm  and  the  merest  coarse* 
ness  emerges  in  its  room,  as  if  te  warn  us  against  the  ck*ild 
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ish  belief  that  civilization  is  able  to  eitirpate  brutality  from 
human  nature. 

And,  as  if  what  thej  had  done  had  not  been  enough,  the 
Tarentines  after  this  heroic  feat  attacked  Thurii,  the  Roman 
gan'ison  of  which  capitulated  in  conssequence  of  a  surprise 
(in  the  winter  of  472-473) ;  and  inflicted  severe 
chastisement  on  the  Thurines — the  same,  who 
had  so  oflen  been  abandoned  by  Tarentum  itself  in  terma 
of  agreement  to  the  Lucanians,  and  for  that  very  reason 
had  been  compelled  to  yield  to  Rome — for  their  desertion 
from  the  Hellenic  party  to  the  side  of  the  barbarians. 

The  barbarians,  howe^r,  acted  with  a  moderation  which, 
Aitenptoat  considering  their  power  and  the  provocation 
i'®*^  they  had  received,  excites  astonishment.     It  was 

the  interest  of  Rome  to  maintain  as  long  as  possible  the 
Tarentine  neutrality,  and  the  leading  men  in  the  senate  ao 
cordingly  rejected  the  proposal,  which  a  minority  had  with 
natural  resentment  submitted,  to  declare  war  at  once  against 
the  Tarentines.  In  fact,  the  continuance  of  peace  on  the 
part  of  Rome  was  proffered  on  the  most  moderate  terms 
consistent  with  her  honour — the  release  of  the  captives,  the 
restoration  of  Thurii,  the  surrender  of  the  originators  of 
the  attack  on  the  fleet.  A  Roman  embassy  proceeded  with 
these  proposals  to  Tarentum  (473),  while  at  the 
same  time,  to  add  weight  to  their  words,  a  Ro> 
man  army  under  the  consul  Lucius  Aemilius  advanced  into 
Samnium.  The  Tarentines  could,  without  forfeiting  aught 
of  their  independence,  accept  these  terms ;  and  considering 
the  little  inclination  for  war  in  so  wealthy  a  commercial 
city,  the  Romans  had  reason  to  presume  that  an  accommo- 
dation was  still  possible.  But  the  attempt  to  preserve 
peace  fiiiled,  whether  through  the  opposition  of  those  Ta> 
ren tines  who  recognized  the  necessity  of  meeting  the  ag* 
gressions  of  Rome,  the  sooner  the  better,  by  a  resort  to 
arms,  or  merely  through  the  unruliness  of  the  city  rabble, 
which  with  characteristic  Greek  sauciness  subjected  the  per^ 
■on  of  the  envoy  to  an  unworthy  insult.  The  consul  now 
advanced  into  the  Tarentine  territory ;  but  instead  of  im* 
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mediate))  x>inniencing  hostilities,  he  ofi^ed  onoe  more  ths 
same  terms  of  peace ;  and,  when  this  proved  in  ymb,  he 
began  to  lay  waste  the  fields  and  country  houses,  and  he 
defeated  the  civic  militia.  The  principal  persons  capturedt 
however,  were  released  without  ransom  ;  and  the  hope  wibi 
not  abandoned  that  the  pressure  of  war  would  give  to  the 
ai  istocratic  party  ascendancy  in  the  city  and  so  bring  about 
peace.  The  reason  of  this  reserve  was,  that  the  Romans 
were  unwilling  to  drive  the  city  into  the  arms  of  the  Epirot 
king.  His  designs  on  Italy  were  no  longer  a  secret.  A 
Tarentine  embassy  had  already  gone  to  Pyrrhus  and  r^ 
turned  without  having  accomplished  its  object.  The  king 
had  demanded  more  than  *  it  had  powers  to  grant.  It  was 
nece^ary  that  they  should  come  to  a  dedsion.  That  the 
civic  militia  knew  only  how  to  run  away  from  the  Romans, 
had  been  made  sufficiently  clear.  There  remained  only  the 
choice  between  a  peace  with  Rome,  which  the  Romans  still 
were  ready  to  agree  to  on  equitable  terms,  and  a  treaty 
with  Pyrrhus  on  any  conditions  that  the  king  might  think 
proper  ;  or,  in  other  words,  the  choice  between  submission 
to  the  supremacy  of  Rome,  and  subjection  to  the  despotism 
of  a  Greek  soldier.  The  parties  in  the  city  were  almost 
equally  balanced.  At  length  the  ascendancy  re- 
nimmoned  mained  with  the  national  party — a  result,  that 
^  ^'  was  due  partly  to  the  justifiable  predilection 
which  led  them,  If  they  must  yield  to  a  master  at  all,  to 
prefer  a  Greek  to  a  barbainan,  but  partly  also  to  the  dread 
of  the  demagogues  that  Rome,  notwithstanding  the  moden^ 
tlon  now  forced  upon  it  by  circumstances,  would  not  neg- 
lect on  a  fitting  opportunity  to  exact  vengeance  for  the  out- 
ages perpetrated  by  the  Tarentine  rabble.  The  city,  ac- 
ijordingly,  came  to  terms  with  Pyrrhus.  He  obtained  the 
supreme  command  of  the  troops  of  the  Tarentines  and  of 
the  other  Italians  in  arms  against  Rome,  along  with  the 
right  of  keeping  a  garrison  in  Tarentuni.  The  expenses  of 
the  war  were,  of  course,  to  be  be  rne  by  the  city.  Py rrhusj 
on  the  other  hand,  promised  to  remain  no  longer  in  Italy 
thar  was  necessary ;   probably  with  the  tadt  reservatica 
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• 

that  his  own  judgment  should  fix  the  term  during  which  no 
might  be  needed  there.  Nevertheless,  the  prey  had  almost 
slipped  out  of  his  hands.  While  the  Tarentiue  envoys — 
the  chiefs,  no  doubt>  of  the  war  party — were  absent  in  £pi- 
rus,  the  state  of  feeling  in  the  city,  now  hard  pressed  by 
the  Romans,  underwent  a  change.  The  chief  command  was 
already  entrusted  to  Agis,  a  man  favourable  to  Rome,  when 
the  return  of  the  envoys  with  the  concluded  treaty,  accom- 
panied by  Cineas  the  confidential  minister  of  Pyrrhus, 
again  brought  the  war-party  to  thn  helm.  A  firmer  hand 
Landing  of  ^^^  grasped  the  reins,  and  put  an  end  to  the 
aTi"^^™*"  pitiful  vacillation.  In  the  autumn  of  473  Milo. 
ihe  general  of  Pyrrhus,  landed  with  8,000  Epi- 
rots  and  occupied  the  citadel  of  the  town*  He  was  fol- 
lowed in  the  beginning  of  the  year  474  by  the 
king  himself,  who  landed  after  a  stormy  passage 
in  which  many  lives  were  lost.  He  transported  to  Taren- 
tum  a  respectable  but  miscellaneous  army,  consisting  partly 
of  household  troops,  Molossians,  Thesprotians,  Chaonians, 
and  Ambraciots ;  partly  of  the  Macedonian  infantry  and 
the  Thessalian  cavalry,  which  Ptolemy  king  of  Macedonia 
had  conformably  to  stipulation  handed  over  to  him  ;  partly 
of  Aetolian,  Acarnanian,  and  Athamanian  mercenaries.  Al- 
together it  numbered  20,000  phalangitae,  2000  archers,  500 
slingers,  3000  cavalry,  and  20  elephants,  and  thus  was  not 
much  smaller  than  the  army  with  which  fifty  years  before 
Alexander  had  crossed  the  Hellespont 

The  affairs  of  the  coalition  were  in  no  very  &vourable 

state  when  the  king  arrived.     The  Roman  con- 

^^21-*"      sul  indeed,  as  soon  as  he  saw  the  soldiers  of 

^^  Milo  taking  the  field  against  him  instead  of  the 

Tarentine  militia,  had  abandoned  the  attack  on  Tarentum 

and  retreated  to  Apulia;  but,  with  the  exception  of  the  ten* 

rilory  of  Tarentum,  the  Romans  virtually  ruled  all  Italy. 

The  coalition  had  no  army  in  the  field  anywhere  iu  Lower 

Italy ;  and  in  Upper  Italy  the  Etruscans,  who  alone  were 

still  in  arms,  had  in  the  last  campi^ign  (473)  met 

with  nothing  but  defrat.     The  allies  had,  before 
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the  king  embarked,  committed  to  him  the  chief  oommanA 
of  all  their  troops,  and  declared  that  they  were  able  to  place 
ID  the  field  an  armj  of  350,000  infantry  and  20,000  c&vaU 
ry.  The  reality  formed  a  sad  contrast  to  these  great  prom- 
ises. The  army,  whose  chief  command  had  been  commit- 
ted to  Pyrrhus,  had  still  to  be  created ;  and  for  the  time 
being  the  main  resources  available  for  forming  it  were  those 
of  Tarentum  alone.  The  king  gave  orders  for  the  raising 
of  an  army  of  Italian  mercenaries  at  the  expense  of  Taren- 
tum, and  called  out  the  able-bodied  dtizens  to  serve  in  the 
war.  But  the  Tai-entines  had  not  so  understood  the  agre^ 
ment.  They  had  thought  to  purchase  victory,  like  any 
other  commodity,  with  money  ;  it  was  a  sort  of  breach  of 
contract,  that  the  king  should  compel  them  to  fight  for  it 
themselves.  The  more  glad  the  citizens  had  been  at  first 
after  Milo's  arrival  to  be  quit  of  the  burdensome  service 
of  mounting  guard,  the  more  unwillingly  they  now  rallied 
to  the  standards  of  the  king :  it  was  necessary  to  threaten 
the  negligent  with  the  penalty  of  death.  This  result  now 
justified  the  peace  party  in  the  eyes  of  all,  and  communica- 
tions  were  entered  into,  or  at  any  rate  appeared  to  have 
been  entered  into,  even  with  Rome.  Pyrrhus,  prepared 
for  such  opposition,  immediately  treated  Tarentum  as  a  con- 
quered city;  soldiers  were  quartered  in  the  houses,  the 
assemblies  of  the  people  and  Uie  numerous  clubs  {avaairw^ 
were  suspended,  the  theatre  was  shut,  the  promenades  were 
closed,  and  the  gates  were  occupied  with  Epirot  guards.  A 
number  of  the  leading  men  were  sent  over  the  sea  as  host- 
ages ;  others  escaped  the  like  fate  by  flight  to  Rome.  These 
strict  measures  were  necessary,  for  it  was  absolutely  impos 
sible  in  any  sense  to  rely  upon  the  Tarentines.  It  was  only 
now  that  the  king,  in  possession  of  that  important  city  as  a 
basis,  could  begin  operations  in  the  field. 

The  Romans  too  were  well  aware  of  the  conflict  which 

awaited  them.     In  order  first  of  all  to  secure  the 
ttoiuto'         fidelity  of  their  allies  or,  in  other  words,  of  theif 

subjects,  the  towns  that  could  nc  t  be  depended 
on  were  garrisoned,  and  the  leaders  of  the  party  of  ind» 
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pendenoe,  ivhere  it  seemed  needful,  were  arrested  or  exei 
cuted :  sueh  was  the  ease  with  a  number  of  the  memben 
of  the  senate  of  Praeneste.  For  the  war  itself  great  exei^ 
tions  were  made ;  a  war  contribution  was  levied ;  the  full 
contingent  was  called  forth  from  all  their  subjects  and 
allies;    even  the  proletarians  who  were  properly  exempt 

from  obligation  of  service  were  called  to  arms. 
ment^fS  A  Roman  army  remained  as  a  reserve  in  the 
^|UottaL       capital.    A  second  advanced  under  the  consul 

Tiberius  Coruncanius  into  Etioiria,  and  dispersed 
the  forces  ol  Void  and  Volsinii.  The  main  force  was  of  • 
course  destined  for  Lower  Italy ;  its  depai'ture  was  hastened 
as  much  aa  possible,  in  order  to  reach  Pyrrhus  while  still 
in  the  territory  of  Tarentum,  and  to  prevent  him  and  his 
forces  from  forming  a  junction  with  the  Saiimites  and  other 
80uth  Italian  levies  that  were  in  arms  against  Rome.  The 
Roman  garrisons,  that  were  placed  in  the  Greek  towns  of 
Lower  Italy,  were  intended  temporarily  to  check  the  king's 
progress.  But  the  mutiny  of  the  troops  stationed  in  Rhe- 
gium — 800  Campanians,  and  400  Sidicines,  under  a  Campa- 
nian  captain  Decius^-deprived  the  Romans  of  that  impor- 
tant town.  It  was  not,  however,  transferred  to  the  hands 
of  Pyrrhus.  While  on  the  one  hand  the  national  hatred  of 
the  Campanians  against  the  Romans  undoubtedly  contrib* 
uted  to  produce  this  military  insurrection,  it  was  impossible 
on  the  other  hand  that  Pyrrhus,  who  had  crossed  the  sea  to 
shield  and  protect  the  Hellenes,  could  receive  as  his  allies 
troops  who  had  put  to  death  their  Rhegine  hosts  in  their 
own  houses.  Thus  they  remained  isolated,  in  close  league 
with  their  kinsmen  and  comrades  in  crime,  the  Mamertinesi 
that  is,  the  Gampanian  mercenaries  of  Agathocles,  who  had 
by  similar  means  gained  possession  of  Messana  on  the  op- 
posite side  of  the  straits ;  and  they  pillaged  and  laid  waste 
for  their  own  behoof  the  adjacent  Greek  towns,  such  as  Cro* 
ton,  where  they  put  to  death  the  Roman  garrison,  and  Cau* 
Ionia,  which  they  destrDyed.  On  the  other  hand  the  Ro- 
mans succeeded,  by  means  of  a  weak  corps  which  advanced 
along  the  Lucanian  frontier  and  of  the  garrison  of  Venusi^ 
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in  praventing  the  Lucanians  and  Samnites  from  uniUng  with 
Pyrrhus;  while  the  main  force — ^four  legions  as  it  would 
appear,  and  so,  with  a  oorrespording  number  of  allied 
IroopSy  at  least  50,000  strong — ^marched  against  Pyrriiua, 
under  the  consul  Publius  Laevinus. 

With  a  view  to  cover  the  Tarentine  colony  of  Ha*aclea, 
the  kinir  had  taken  up  a  position  with  his  own 

Artttt  near  r      r 

TiandM.  and  the  Tarentine  troops  between  that  dtj  anc* 
I8(x.  Pandosia*   (474).     The  Romans,  covered  by 

their  cavalry,  forced  the  passage  of  the  Siris, 
and  opened  the  battle  with  a  fiery  and  successful  cavalry 
charge ;  the  king,  who  led  his  cavalry  in  person,  was  thrown 
from  his  horse,  and  the  Greek  horsemen,  panio^truck  by 
the  disappearance  of  their  leader,  abandoned  the  field  to  the 
squadrons  of  the  enemy.  Pyrrhus,  however,  put  himself 
at  the  head  of  his  infantry,  and  began  a  fresh  and  more  de- 
cisive engagement.  Seven  times  the  legions  and  the  pha- 
lanx met  in  shock  of  battle,  and  still  the  conflict  was  unde- 
cided. Then  Megades,  one  of  the  best  officers  of  the  king, 
fell,  and,  because  on  this  hotly  contested  day  he  had  worn 
the  king's  armour,  the  army  for  the  second  time  believed 
that  the  king  had  fallen ;  the  ranks  wavered ;  Laevinus 
already  felt  sure  of  the  victory  and  threw  the  whole  of  his 
cavalry  on  the  flank  of  the  Greeks.  But  P^rrhus,  mardi 
ing  with  uncovered  head  through  the  ranks  of  the  infiintry, 
revived  the  sinking  courage  of  his  troops.  The  elephants 
which  had  hitherto  been  kept  in  reserve  were  brought  up  to 
meet  the  cavalry  ;  the  horses  took  fright  at  them  ;  the  sol- 
diers,  not  knowing  how  to  encounter  the  huge  beasts,  turned 
and  fled ;  the  masses  of  disordered  horsemen  and  the  pur- 
suing elephants  at  length  broke  the  compact  ranks  of  the 
Roman  infantry,  and  the  elephants  in  concert  with  the  ex* 
oellent  Thessalian  cavalry  wrought  great  slaughter  aniong 
tile  fugitives.  Had  not  a  brave  Roman  soldier,  Gains  Mi- 
nucius,  the  first  hastate  of  the  fourth  legion,  wounded  one 
of  the  elephant*)  and  thereby  thrown  the  pursuing  troops 

*  Koar  the  modern  Anglona ;  not  to  be  confounded  with  the  bsllQ 
known  torn  of  the  same  name  in  the  district  of  Coseiixa. 
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Into  confusioiif  the  Roman  army  would  have  been  extir 
pated ;  as  it  was,  the  remainder  of  the  Roman  troops  sao 
oeeded  in  retreating  across  the  Siris.  Their  loss  was  great; 
"iOOO  Romans  were  fcund  by  the  victors  dead  or  wounded 
on  the  field  of  battle,  2000  were  brought  in  prisoners ;  tlis 
Romans  themselves  stated  their  loss,  including  probably  the 
wounded  carried  off  the  field,  at  15,000  men.  But  Pyiw 
rhus's  army  had  suflered  not  much  less :  nearly  4000  of  his 
best  soldiers  strewed  the  field  of  battle,  and  several  of  hip 
ablest  captains  had  fallen.  Considering  that  his  loss  fell 
chiefly  on  the  veteran  soldiers  who  were  far  more  difficult 
to  be  replaced  than  the  Roman  militia,  and  that  he  owed  his 
victory  only  to  the  surprise  produced  by  the  attack  of  the 
elephants  which  could  not  be  often  repeated,  the  king,  skil* 
lul  judge  of  tactics  as  he  was,  may  well  at  an  after  period 
have  described  this  victory  as  resembling  a  defeat ;  although 
he  was  not  so  foolish  as  to  communicate  that  piece  of  bM 
criticism  to  the  public — as  the  Roman  poets  afterwards  in 
Tented  the  story — in  the  inscription  of  the  votive  ofTering 
presented  by  him  at  Tarentum.  Politically  it  mattered  lit- 
tle in  the  first  instance  at  what  sacrifices  the  victory  was 
bought ;  the  gain  of  the  first  battle  against  the  Romans  was 
of  inestimable  value  for  Pyrrhus.  His  talents  as  a  general 
had  been  brilliantly  displayed  on  this  new  field  of  battle, 
and  if  anything  could  breathe  unity  and  energy  into  the 
languishing  league  of  the  Italians,  the  victory  of  Heradea 
could  not  fail  to  do  so.  But  even  the  immediate  results  of 
the  victory  were  considerable  and  lasting.  Lucania  was 
lost  to  the  Romans :  Laevinus  collected  the  troops  stationed 
there  and  marched  to  Apulia.  The  Bruttiaus,  Lucaniana^ 
and  Samnites  joined  Pyrrhus  unmolested.  With  the  excep* 
tion  of  Rhegium,  which  pined  under  the  oppression  of  the 
Campanian  mutineers,  the  whole  of  the  Greek  cities  joined 
the  king,  and  Locri  was  even  voluntarily  surrendered  to 
him  by  the  Roman  garrison;  in  his  case  they  were  pei^ 
suaded,  and  with  reason,  that  they  would  not  be  abandoned 
to  the  Italians.  The  Sabellians  and  Greeks  thus  passed 
over  to  Pyrrhus  J    but  the  victory  produced  no  further 
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nfiecL  The  Latins  showed  no  inclination  to  get  quit  of  the 
Roman  rule,  burdensoiiie  as  it  migkt  be,  by  the  help  of  a 
foreign  dynast.  Venusla,  although  now  wholly  surrounded 
by  enemies,  adhered  with  unshaken  stead&stnesa  to  Bomeu 
Pyrrhus  proposed  to.  the  prisoners  taken  on  the  Siris,  whose 
brave  demeanour  the  chivalrous  king  requited  by  the  moel 
honourable  treatment,  that  they  should  enter  bis  army  in 
aocordanoe  with  the  Greek  fiisbion ;  but  he  learned  that  he 
was  fighting  not  with  meroenajries,  but  with  a  nation*  Not 
one,  either  Roman  or  Latin,  took  service  with  him. 

Pyrrhus  proposed  peace  to  the  Romans.  He  was  too 
Ati«mpta  at  sAgttC'ious  a  soldter  not  to  recogniae  the  preoari* 
v**^*  ouaness  of  his  footing,  and  too  skilled  a  atateai 

man  not  to  profit  opportunely  by  the  moment  which  placed 
him  in  the  most  favourable  position  for  the  conclusion  of 
peace.  He  now  hoped  that  under  the  first  impression  made 
by  the  great  battle  on  the  Romans  he  should  be  able  to  se^ 
cure  the  fireedom  of  the  Greek  towns  in  Italy,  and  to  call 
into  existence  between  them  and  Rome  a  series  of  states  of 
the  second  and  third  order  as  dependent  allies  of  the  new 
Greek  power ;  for  such  was  the  tenor  of  his  demands :  the 
release  of  all  Greek  towns — and  therefore  of  the  Gampi^ 
nian  and  Luoanian  towns  in  particular — from  allegiance  to 
Rome,  and  restitution  of  the  territory  taken  from  the  Sam- 
nites,  Daunians,  Lucanians,  and  Bruttaana,  or  in  other  words 
especially  the  surrender  of  Luceria  and  Venusia,  A  furw 
ther  struggle  with  Rome  might  be  inevitable,  but  it  was  not 
desirable  at  any  rate  to  begin  it  till  the  western  Hellenes 
should  be  united  under  one  ruler,  til]  Sicily  should  be  ao 
quired  and  perhaps  Africa  be  conqqered. 

Provided  with  such  instructions,  the  Ihessalian  Ckieasi 
the  confidential  minister  of  Pyrrhus,  went  to  Rome.  That 
dexterous  negotiator,  whom  his  contemporaries  compared 
to  Demosthenes  so  fiir  as  a  rhetorician  might  be  compared 
to  a  statesman  and  the  minister  of  a  sovereign  to  a  popular 
leader,  had  orders  to  display  by  every  means  the  respect 
which  the  victor  of  Heraclea  really  felt  for  his  vanquished 
opponents,  to  make  known  the  wish  of  the  king  to  come  to 
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Rome  in  i»eKfon,  to  influence  D.en'8  minds  in  the  king's 
favour  by  panegyrics  which  sound  so  well  in  the  mouth  of 
an  enemy,  by  earnest  flatteries,  and,  as  opportunity  offered, 
also  by  well-timed  gifls — ^in  short  to  try  upon  the  Romann 
all  the  arts  of  cabinet  policy,  as  they  had  been  tested  at  the 
oourts  of  Alexandria  and  Antioch.  Hid  senate  hesitate^  ; 
to  many  it  seemed  a  prudent  course  to  draw  back  a  step 
and  to  wait  till  their  dangerous  antagonist  should  have  fur- 
ther entangled  himself  or  sh&uld  be  no  more.     But  the 

grey-haired  and  blind  consular  Appius  Claudius 
gj^-  (censor  442,  consul  447,  458),  who  had  long 

withdrawn  from  state  affidrs  but  had  himself 
conducted  at  this  decisive  moment  to  the  senate,  breathed 
the  unbroken  energy  of  his  own  vehement  nature  with  words 
of  fire  into  the  souls  of  the  younger  generation.  They 
gave  to  the  message  of  the  king  the  proud  reply,  which  was 
first  heard  on  this  occasion  and  became  thenceforth  a  maxim 
of  the  state,  that  Rome  never  negotiated  so  long  as  there 
were  foreign  troops  on  Italian  ground ;  and  to  make  good 
their  words  they  dismissed  the  ambassador  at  once  from 
the  city.  The  object  of  the  mission  had  failed,  and  the  dex- 
terous diplomatist,  instead  of  producing  an  effect  by  his 
oratorical  art,  had  on  the  contrary  been  himself  impressed 
by  such  manly  earnestness  after  so  severe  a  defeat — he  de- 
clared at  home  that  every  burgess  in  that  city  had  seemed 
to  him  a  king ;  in  truth,  the*  courtier  had  gained  a  sight  of 
a  free  people. 

Pyrrhus,  who  during  these  negotiations  had  advanced 

into  Campania,  immediately  on  the  news  of  their 
Sracbet  being  broken  off  marched  against  Rome,  to  co- 
Sbm^  operate  with  the  Etruscans,  to  shake  the  allies 

of  Rome,  and  to  threaten  the  city  itself.  But 
the  Romans  as  little  allowed  themselves  to  be  terrified  as 
cajoled.  At  the  summons  of  the  herald  '^  to  enroll  in  the 
room  of  the  fallen,"  the  young  men  immediately  after  the 
battle  of  Heraclea  had  pressed  forward  in  crowds  to  enlist ; 
with  the  two  newly  formed  legions  and  the  corps  withdrawn 
from  Lucanin,  Laevinus,  stronger  than  before,  followed  the 
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march  of  the  ktug.  He  protected  Capua  agAinat  him,  and 
fruatratcd  his  endeavours  to  enter  into  communications  with 
Neapolis.  So  firm  was  the  attitude  of  the  Romans  tha^ 
excepting  the  Greeks  of  Lower  Italy,  no  allied  state  of  any 
ajte  dared  to  break  off  from  the  Roman  alliance.  Then 
Pyrrhus  turned  against  Rome  itself.  Through  a  rich  coun- 
try, whose  flourishing  condition  he  beheld  with  astonish- 
ment, he  marched  against  Fre^ellae  which  he  surprised, 
forced  the  passage  of  the  Liris,  and  reached  Anagnia,  which 
is  not  more  than  forty  miles  from  Rome.  No  army  crossed 
his  path ;  but  everywhere  the  towns  of  Latium  closed  their 
gates  against  him,  and  with  measured  step  Laevinus  fol- 
lowed him  from  Campania,  while  the  consul  Tiberius  Co- 
runcanius,  who  had  just,  concluded  a  seasonable  peace  with 
the  Etruscans,  brought  up  a  second  Roman  army  from  the 
north,  and  in  Rome  itself  the  reserve  was  preparing  for  bat- 
tle under  the  dictator  Gnaeus  Domitius  Calvinus.  In  these 
circumstances  Pyrrhus  could  accomplish  nothing ;  no  course 
was  left  to  him  but  to  retire.  For  a  time  he  still  remained 
inactive  in  Campania  in  presence  of  the  united  armies  of 
the  two  consuls ;  but  no  opportunity  occurred  of  striking 
an  effective  blow.  When  winter  came  on,  the  king  evacu- 
ated the  enemy's  territory,  and  distributed  his  troops  among 
the  friendly  towns,  taking  up  his  own  winter  quarters  in 
Tarentum.  Thereupon  the  Romans  also  desisted  from  their 
operations.  The  army  occupied  standing  quarters  near 
Firmum  in  Picenum,  where  by  command  of  the  senate  the 
legions  defeated  on  the  Siris  spent  the  winter  by  way  of 
punishment  under  tents. 

Thus  ended  the  campaign  of  474.    The  separate  peaoe 

which  at  the  decisive  moment  Etruria  bad  ocn« 
280 
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0  the  WW.  j-etreat  which  entirely  disappointed  the  sanguine 
hopes  of  the  Italian  confederates,  counterbalanced  in  great 
measure  the  impression  of  the  victory  of  Heraclea.  The 
Italians  complained  of  the  burdens  of  the  war,  particularly 
of  the  bad  discipline  of  the  mercenaries  quartered  among 
\hem,  ar.d  the  king,  weary  of  the  petty  quarrelling  and  of 
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the  impolitic  as  well  as  unmilitary  conduct  of  his  allies, 
began  to  feel  that  the  problem  which  had  fallen  to  him  to 
solve  might  be,  despite  all  tactical  successes,  politically  in 
soluble.  The  arrival  of  a  Roman  embassy  of  three  ooi> 
sulars,  including  Gaius  Fabricius  the  conqueror  of  Thurii. 
again  revi  rsd  in  him  for  a  moment  the  hopes  of  peace ;  but 
it  soon  appeared  that  they  had  only  power  to  treat  for  the 
ransom  or  exchange  of  prisoners.  Pyrrhus  rejected  their 
demand,  but  at  the  festival  of  the  Saturnalia  he  released  all 
the  prisoners  on  their  word  of  honour.  Their  keeping  of 
that  word,  and  the  repulse  by  the  Roman  ambassador  of  an 
attempt  at  bribery,  were  celebrated  by  posterity  in  a  man- 
ner most  unbecoming  and  betokening  rather  the  dishonour* 
able  character  of  the  later,  than  the  honourable  feeling  of 
that  earlier,  epoch. 

In  the  spring  of  476  Pyrrhus  resumed  the  offensive,  and 
advanced  into  Apulia,  whither  the  Roman  army 
Batueof  marched  to  meet  him.  In  the  hope  of  shaking 
"*"™*'  the  Roman  symmachy  in  these  regions  by  a 
decisive  victory,  the  king  offered  battle  a  second  time,  and 
the  Romans  did  not  decline  it.  The  two  armies  encoun- 
tered each  other  near  Ausculum  (Ascoli  di  Puglia).  Under 
the  banner  of  Pyrrhus  there  fought,  besides  his  Epirot  and 
Macedonian  troops,  the  Italian  mercenaries,  the  burgess* 
force — ^the  white  shields,  as  they  were  called— of  Tarentum, 
and  the  allied  Lucanians,  Bruttians,  and  Samnites — alto- 
gether 70,000  infantry,  of  whom  16,000  were  Greeks  and 
Epirots,  more  than  8000  cavalry,  and  nineteen  elephants. 
The  Romans  were  supported  on  that  day  by  the  Latins, 
Campanians,  Volscians,  Sabines,  Umbrians,  Marrucinians, 
Paelignians,  Frentanians,  and  Arpanians.  They  too  num- 
bered above  70,000  infantry,  of  whom  20,000  were  Roman 
eitixens,  and  8000  cavalry.  Both  parties  had  made  altera- 
tions in  their  military  system.  Pyrrhus,  perceiving  with 
the  sharp  eye  of  a  soldier  the  advantages  of  the  Roman 
manipular  organization,  had  on  the  wings  substituted  for 
the  long  front  of  his  phalanxes  an  arrangement  by  comp» 
nies  with  intervals  between  them  in  imitation  of  the  co 
22* 
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horts,  and — perhaps  for  political  no  less  than  for  militarj 
reasons — had  placed  the  Tareotine  and  Samaite  cohorts  bei 
tween  the  subdivisions  of  his  own  men.  In  the  centre 
alone  the  Epirot  phalanx  stood  in  close  order.  For  the 
purpose  of  keeping  off  the  elephants  the  Bomans  produce^* 
a  species  of  war-chariot,  from  which  projected  iron  poles 
furnished  with  chafing-dishes,  and  on  which  were  &stened 
naoTeable  masts  adjusted  so  as  to  admit  of  lowering,  and 
endinj  in  an  iron  spike — in  some  d^ee  the  model  of  the 
boarding-bridges  which  were  to  play  so  great  a  part  in  the 
first  Punic  war. 

According  to  the  Greek  account  of  the  battle,  which 
seems  less  one-sided  than  the  Roman  account  also  extant, 
the  Greeks  had  the  disadvantage  on  the  first  day,  as  they 
did  not  succeed  in  deploying  their  line  along  the  steep  and 
marshy  banks  of  the  river  where  they  were  compelled  to 
accept  battle,  or  in  bringing  their  cavalry  and  elephants 
into  action.  On  the  second  day,  however,  Pyrrhus  antici- 
pated the  Romans  in  occupying  the  intersected  ground,  and 
thus  gained  without  loss  the  plain  where  he  could  without 
disturbance  draw  up  his  phalanx.  Vainly  did  the  Romans 
with  desperate  courage  fall  sword  in  hand  on  the  tarissoB; 
the  phalanx  preserved  an  unshaken  front  under  every  as* 
sault,  but  in  its  turn  was  unable  to  make  any  impression 
on  the  Roman  legions.  It  was  not  till  the  numei-ous  escort 
of  the  elephants  had,  with  arrows  and  stones  hurled  from 
slings,  dislodged  the  -combatants  stationed  in  the  Roman 
war^ariots  and  had  cut  the  traces  of  the  horses,  and  the 
elephants  pressed  upon  the  Roman  line,  that  it  began  to 
waver.  The  giving  way  of  the  guard  attached  to  the  Ro- 
man chariots  formed  the  signal  for  universal  flight,  which, 
however,  did  not  involve  the  sacrifice  of  many  lives,  as  the 
adjoining  camp  received  the  fugitives.  The  Roman  accouui 
of  the  battle  alone  mentions  the  circumstance,  that  during 
the  principal  engagement  an  Arpanian  corps  detached  from 
the  Roman  main  force  had  attacked  and  set  on  fire  the 
weakly-guarded  Epirot  camp ;  but,  even  if  this  were  cor 
rect,  the  Romans  are  not  at  all  just'fied  in  their  assertint 
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lihat  the  battle  remained  undecided.  Both  accounts,  on  thff 
contrary,  agree  in  stating  that  the  Roman  army  retreated 
across  the  river,  and  that  Pyrrhus  remained  in  possession 
of  the  field  of  battle.  The  number  of  the  fallen  was,  ac- 
cording to  the  Greek  account,  dOOO  on  the  side  of  the  Ro- 
mans^ 8505  on  that  of  the  Greeks.*  Amongst  the  wound* 
ed  was  the  king  himself,  whose  arm  had  been  pierced  with 
a  javelin,  while  he  was  fighting,  as  was  his  wont,  in  the 
thickest  of  the  fray.  Pyrrhus  had  achieved  a  victory,  but 
his  were  unfruitful  laurels;  the  victory  was  creditable  to 
the  king  as  a  general  and  as  a  soldier,  but  it  did  not  pro- 
mote his  political  designs.  What  Pyrrhus  needed  was  a 
brilliant  success  which  should  break  up  the  Roman  army 
and  give  an  opportunity  and  impulse  to  the  wavering  allies 
to  change  sides ;  but  the  Roman  army  and  the  Roman  con« 
federacy  still  remained  unbroken,  and  the  Greek  army, 
which  was  nothing  without  its  leader,  was  fettered  for  a  con- 
siderable time  in  consequence  of  his  wound.  He  was 
obliged  to  renounce  the  campaign  and  to  go  into  winter 
quarters ;  which  the  king  took  up  in  Tarentum,  the  Romans 
on  this  occasion  in  Apulia.  It  was  becoming  daily  more 
evident  that  in  a  military  point  of  view  the  resources  of  the 
king  were  inferior  to  those  of  the  Romans,  just  as,  politi- 
cally, the  loose  and  refractory  coalition  could  not  stand  a 
comparison  with  the  firmly  established  Roman  symmachy. 
The  sudden  and  vehement  style  of  the  Greek  warfare  and 
the  genius  of  the  general  might  perhaps  ach'eve  another 
such  victory  as  those  of  Heradea  and  Ausculum,  but  every 
new  victory  was  wearing  out  his  resources  for  further  en* 
terprise,  and  it  was  clear  that  the  Romans  already  feit 

*  These  numben  appear  credible.  The  Romao  aocount  assigna, 
proibably  in  dead  and  wounded,  16,000  to  each  side ;  a  later  ene  even 
ipedfies  6000  as  dead  on  the  Roman,  and  20,000  on  the  Greek  slUe. 
These  accounts  may  t>e  mentioned  here  for  the  purpose  of  exhibiting,  in 
one  of  the  tew  instances  where  it  is  posaible  to  check  the  statement,  the 
nntrostworthiness-— almost  without  exception— of  the  reports  of  numbers, 
which  are  swelled  by  the  unscrupulous  iuTention  of  the  annalists  witb 
avalanche-Uko  rapidity. 
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themselyes  the  stronger,  and  awaited  with  a  oourageoiis  p» 
tience  final  victory.  Such  a  war  as  this  was  not  the  deli* 
eate  game  of  art  that  was  practised  and  understood  by  the 
Greele  princes.  All  strategical  combinations  were  shattered 
against  the  full  and  mighty  energy  of  the  national  levy* 
Pyrrhus  felt  how  matters  stood  :  weary  of  his  victories  and 
despising  his  allies,  he  only  persevered  because  military 
honour  required  him  not  to  leave  Italy  till  he  should  have 
secured  his  clients  from  barbarian  assault.  With  his  impa> 
tient  temperament  it  might  be  presumed  that  he  would  em* 
brace  the  first  pretext  to  get  rid  of  the  burdensome  duty  ; 
and  an  opportunity  of  withdrawing  from  Italy  was  soon 
presented  to  him  by  the  affairs  of  Sicily. 

After  the  death  of  Agathodes  (465)  the  Greeks  of  Sidly 
^^  were  without  any  leading  power.     While  in  the 

g«i*^^^  several  Hellenic  cities  incapable  demagogues  and 
nu^^  incapable  tyrants  were  replacing  each  other,  the 
Carthaginians,  the  old  rulers  of  the  western 
point,  were  extending  their  dominion  unmolested.  After 
Agrigentum  had  surrendered  to  them,  they  believed  that 
the  time  had  come  for  taking  final  steps  towards  the  end 
which  they  had  kept  in  view  for  centuries,  and-  for  reducing 
the  whole  island  under  their  authority ;  they  set  themselves 
to  attack  Syracuse.  That  city,  which  formerly  by  its  armies 
and  fleets  had  disputed  the  possession  of  the  island  with 
Carthago,  had  through  internal  dissension  and  the  weakness 
of  its  government  fallen  so  low  that  it  was  obliged  to  seek 
for  safety  in  the  protection  of  its  walls  and  in  foreign  aid ; 
and  none  could  afford  that  aid  but  king  Pyrrhus.  Pyrrhus 
was  the  hu8l)and  of  Agathocles's  daughter,  and  his  son 
Alexander,  then  sixteen  years  of  age,  was  Agathocles's 
grandson.  Both  were  in  every  respect  natural  heirs  of  the 
ambitious  schemes  of  the  ruler  of  Syracuse ;  and  if  hei 
freedom  was  at  an  end,  Syracuse  might  find 
gjjjn*  compensation  in  becoming  the  capital  of  an  11  el 
lenio  empire  of  the  West.  So  the  Syracusansk 
like  the  Tarentines,  and  under  similar  condi 
tione,  voluntarily  offered  their  sovereignty  ti 
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king  Pyrrhus  (about  415) ;  and  6j  a  singulai 

conjuncture  of  afiairs  everything  tieeined  to  ood' 

eur  towards  the  success  of  the  magnificent  plans  of  the  Epk 

ret  king,  based  as  they  primarily  were  on  the  possession 

of  Tarentum  and  Syracuse. 

The  immediate  effect,  indeed,  of  this  union  of  the  Italian 
and  Sicilian  Greeks  under  one  control  was  a 


:wMn  Bomt    closer  concert  also  on  the  part  of  their  antago- 
nists,    Carthage  and  Borne  now  converted  their 


old  commercial  treaties  into  an  offensive  and  de* 
fensive  league  against  Pyrrhus  (475),  the  tenor 
of  which  was  that,  if  Pyrrhus  invaded  Roman 
or  Carthaginian  territory,  the  party  which  was  not  attacked 
should  furnish  that  which  was  assiuled  with  a  contingent  on 
its  own  territory  and  should  itself  defray  the  expense  of  the 
auxiliary  troops ;  that  in  such  an  event  Carthage  should  be 
bound  to  furnish  transports  and  to  assbt  the  Romans  also 
with  a  war  fleet,  but  the  crews  of  that  fleet  should  not  be 
obliged  to  fight  for  the  Romans  by  land ;  that  lastly,  both 
states  should  pledge  themselves  not  to  conclude  a  separate 
peace  with  Pyrrhus.  The  object  of  the  Romans  in  entering 
into  the  treaty  was  to  facilitate  their  attack  on  Tarentum 
and  to  cut  off  Pyrrhus  from  his  own  country,  neither  of 
which  ends  could  be  attained  without  the  co-operation  of 
the  Punic  fleet ;  the  object  of  the  Carthaginians  was  to  de* 
tain  the  king  in  Italy,  so  that  they  might  be  able  without 
molestation  to  carry  into  effect  their  designs  on  Syracuse.* 
It  was  accordingly  the  interest  of  both  powers  in  the  first 
instance  to  decure  the  sea  between  Italy  and  Sicily.  A 
powerful  Carthaginian  fleet  of  120  sail  under  the  admiral 

*  The  later  Konuma,  and  the  moderns  following  them,  give  aTersion 
of  the  league,  as  if  the  Romans  had  designedly  aroided  acoepting  the 
Carthaginian  hekp  in  Italy.  This  would  have  been  irrationAl,  and  the 
bets  pronounce  against  it.  The  circumstance  that  Mago  did  not  land  at 
Ostia  is  to  be  explained  not  by  any  such  foresight,  but  simply  by  the  fact 
that  Lstium  was  not  at  all  threatened  by  Pyrrhus  aud  so  did  not  need 
Ouihagi.'iian  aid;  and  the  Carthaginian;  certainly  fought  for  Rome  io 
front  of  Rbegium. 
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Mago  pioceeded  from  Ostiay  whither  Mago  seems  to- have 
gone  to  conclude  the  treaty,  to  the  Sicilian  straits.  The 
Mamertines,  who  anticipated  righteous  punishment  for  ideit 
outrage  upon  the  Greek  population  of  Messana,  in  the  event 
of  Pyrrhus  becoming  ruler  of  Sicily  «nd  Italy,  attached 
themwlves  closely  to  the  Romans  and  CarthaginianSy  and 
■ecured  foi  them  the  Sicilian  side  of  the  straits.  The  allies 
would  willingly  have  brought  Bhegium  also  on  the  oppo 
site  coast  under  their  power ;  but  Rome  could  net  possibly 
pardon  the  Campanian  garrison,  and  an  attempt  of  the  com- 
bined Romans  and  Carthaginians  to  gain  the  city  by  foroe 
of  arms  miscarried.  The  Carthaginian  fleet  sailed  thence 
for  Syracuse  and  blockaded  the  dty  by  sea,  while  at  the 
^^  same  time  a  strong  Phoenician  army  began  the 

^^  7«w      siege  by  knd  (476).     It  was  high  time  that  Pyr- 

rhus  should  appear  at  Syracuse:  but,  in  &ct^ 
matters  in  Italy  were  by  no  means  in  such  a  condition  that 
he  and  his  troops  could  be  dispensed  with  there.    The  two 

consuls  of  476,  Gains  Fabricius  Luscinus,  and 

278. 

Quintus  Aemilius  Papus,  both  experienced  gen- 
erals, had  begun  the  new  campaign  with  vigour,  and  although 
the  Romans  had  hitherto  sustained  nothing  but  defeat  in 
this  war,  it  was  not  they  but  the  victors  that  were  weary 
of- it  and  longed  for  peace.  Pyrrhus  made  another  attempt 
to  obtain  an  accommodation  on  tolerable  terms.  The  con- 
sul Fabricius  had  handed  over  to  the  king  a  wretch,  who 
had  proposed  to  poison  him  on  condition  of  being  well  paid 
for  it.  Not  only  did  the  king  in  token  of  gratitude  release 
all  his  Roman  prisoners  without  ransom,  but  he  felt  him* 
self  so  moved  by  the  generosity  of  his  brave  opponents 
that  he  offered,  by  way  of  personal  recompense,  a  singular^ 
ly  &ir  and  favourable  peace.  Cineas  appears  to  have  gone 
once  more  to  Rome,  and  Carthage  seems  to  have  been  seri- 
ously apprehensive  tliat  Rome  might  come  to  terms.  But 
the  senate  remained  firm,  and  repeated  its  former  answer. 
Unless  the  king  was  willing  to  allow  Syracuse  to  fidl  mi<k 
Ihe  hands  of  the  Carthaginians  and  to  have  his  grand  schema 
thei'oby  disconcerted,  no  other  course  remained  than   tc 
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abandon  his  baluui  allies  aod  to  confine  himself  for  the  ttmA 
being  to  the  oocupatiou  of  the  moat  inriportaut  seaports, 
particularly  Tarentuoi  mad  Locri.  In  vain  the  Lucanlani 
and  Samnites  conjured  him  not  to  desert  them  ;  in  vain  thf 
Tarentines  summoned  him  either  to  comply  with  his  duty 
as  their  general  or  to  give  them  back  their  oity«  The  king 
met  their  complaints  and  reproaches  with  the  consolatory 
assurance  that  better  times  were  coming,  or  with  abrupt 
^gji,,^^  dismissal.  Milo  remained  behind  \\\  Tarentum ; 
SSa^ib?'^  Alexander,  the  king's  son,  in  Locri ;  and  Pyr- 
Bidij.  rhus,  with  his  main  force,  embarked  in  the  spring 

**••  of  476  at  Tarentum  for  Syracuse. 

By  the  departure  of  Pyrrhus  the  hands  of  the  Bomans 

The  WW  In  ^^^^  ^^  ^^  ^°  ^^7 »  ^'^^^  ventured  to  oppose 
Italy  flagi,  them  in  the  open  field,  and  their  antagonists 
everywhere  confined  themselves  to  their  fastnesses  or  their 
forests.  The  stru^le  however  was  not  terminated  so  rapid- 
ly as  might  have  been  expected ;  partly  in  consequence  of 
its  nature  as  a  warfare  of  mountain  skirmishes  and  sieges, 
partly  also,  doubtless,  from  the  exhaustion  of  the  Romans, 
whose  fearful  losses  are  indicated  by  a  decrease  of  17,000 
ffsi^  tit,\  lu  the  burgess-roll  from 473  to  479.  In  476  the 
S7S.  )  consul  Gains  Fabricius  succeeded  in  inducing  the 
considerable  Tarentine  settlement  of  Heraclea  to  enter  into 
a  separate  peace,  which  was  granted  to  it  on  the  most  fa- 
vourable terms.  In  477  a  desultory  warfare 
was  carried  on  in  Samnium,  where  an  attack 
thoughtlessly  made  on  some  entrenched  heights  cost  the 
Bomans  many  lives,  and  thereafter  in  southern  Italy,  where 
ihe  Lucanians  and  Bruttians  were  defeated.  On  the  othei 
hand  Milo,  issuing  from  Tarentum,  anticipated  the  Romans 
in  their  attempt  to  surprise  Croton :  whereupon  the  Epirot 
garrison  made  even  a  successful  sortie  against  the  besieging 
army.  At  length,  however,  the  consul  succeeded  by  a 
stratagem  in  inducing  it  to  march  forth,  and  in  possessing 
himself  of  the  undefended  town  (477).  An  in^ 
oident  of  more  moment  was  the  slaughter  of  the 
Epirot  garrison  by  the  I^iocrians,  who  had  frrmerly  surren 
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dered  the  Roman  garrison  to  the  king,  and  now  atoned  for 
one  act  of  treachery  by  another.  By  that  step  the  whole 
south  coast  came  into  the  hands  of  the  Romans,  with  the 
exception  of  Rhegium  and  Tarentum.  These  successes, 
however,  advanced  the  main  object  but  little.  Lower  Italy 
itself  had  long  been  defenceless ;  but  Pyrrhus  was  not  sub* 
dued  so  long  as  Tarentum  remained  in  his  hands  and  eni^ 
bled  hirA  to  renew  the  war  at  his  pleasure,  and  the  Romans 
could  not  think  of  undertaking  the  siege  of  that  dty.  Even 
apart  from  the  fact  that  in  siege-war&re,  which  had  been 
revolutionized  by  Philip  of  Macedon  and  Demetrius  Poll- 
orcetes,  the  Romans  were  at  a  very  decided  disadvantage 
when  matched  against  an  experienced  and  resolute  Greek 
commandant,  a  strong  fleet  was  needed  for  such  an  enter- 
prise, and,  although  the  Carthaginian  treaty  promised  to  the 
Romans  support  by  sea,  the  affairs  of  Carthage  herself  in 
Sicily  were  by  no  means  in  such  a  condition  as  to  enable 
her  to  grant  that  support. 

The  landing  of  Pyrrhus  on  the  island,  which,  in  spite 
of  the  Carthaginian  fleet,  had  taken  place  with- 
mMtcT  of        out  interruption,  had  changed  at  once  the  aspect 
^'  of  matters  there.     He  had  immediately  relieved 

Syracuse,  had  in  a  short  time  united  under  his  sway  all  the 
free  Greek  cities,  and  at  the  head  of  the  Sicilian  confederation 
had  wrested  from  the  Carthaginians  nearly  their  whole  pos- 
sessions. It  was  with  difficulty  that  the  Carthaginians. could, 
by  the  help  of  their  fleet  which  at  that  time  ruled  the  Medi- 
terranean without  a  rival,  maintain  themselves  in  Lilybae* 
urn ;  it  was  with  difficulty,  and  amidst  constant  assaults, 
that  the  Mamertines  held  their  ground  in  Messana.  Under 
such  circumstances,  agreeably  to  the  treaty  of 
475,  it  would  have  been  the  duty  of  Rome  to 
lend  her  aid  to  the  Carthaginians  in  Sicily,  far  rather  than 
that  of  Carthage  to  help  the  Romans  with  her  fleet  to  con- 
quer Tarentum  ;  but  on  neither  side  was  there  much  incli> 
nation  to  secure  or  to  extend  the  power  of  the  other.  Cai^ 
thage  had  only  offered  help  to  the  Romans  when  the  real 
danger  was  past ;  they  in  their  turn  had  done  nothing  to 
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prevent  the  departure  of  the  king  from  Italy  ud  the  fal] 
of  the  Carthaginian  power  in  Sicily.  Indeed,  in  cpen  violo- 
lion  of  the  treaties  Carthage  had  even  proposed  to  the  king 
a  separate  peace,  offering,  in  return  for  the  undisturbed  pos* 
session  of  Lilybaeum,  to  give  up  nil  claim  to  her  other 
ir  icilian  possessions  and  even  to  place  at  the  disposal  of  the 
<ing  money  and  ships  of  war,  of  course  with  a  view  to  hU 
CTOssing  to  Italy  and  renewing  the  war  against  Rome.  It 
was  t^vident,  however,  that  with  the  possession  of  Lilybae- 
um  and  the  departure  of  the  king  the  position  of  the  Car 
thaginians  in  the  island  would  be  nearly  the  same  as  it  had 
been  before  the  landing  of  Pyrrhus ;  the  Greek  cities  if  left 
to  themselves  were  powerless,  and  the  lost  territory  would 
be  easily  regained.  So  Pyrrhus  rejected  the  doubly  perfidi- 
ous proposal,  and  proceeded  to  build  for  himself  a  war 
fleet.  Mere  ignorance  nnd  shortsightedness  in  after  times 
censured  this  step  ;  but  it  was  quite  as  necessary  as  it  was, 
with  the  resources  of  the  island,  easy  of  accomplishment. 
Apart  ^oni  the  consideration  that  the  sovereign  of  Ambra- 
da,  Turentum,  and  Syracuse  could  not  dispense  with  a  naval 
force,  he  needed  a  fleet  to  conquer  Lilybaeum,  to  protect 
Tarentum,  and  to  attack  Carthago  at  home  as  Agathodes, 
Regulus,  and  Scipio  did  before  or  afterwards  so  success- 
fully. Pyrrhus  never  was  so  near  to  the  attainment  of  his 
aim  as  in  the  summer  of  478,  when  he  saw  Car- 
thage humbled  before  him,  commanded  Sicily, 
and  retained  a  firm  footing  in  Italy  by  the  possession  of  Ta» 
rentum,  and  when  the  newly-created  fleet,  which  was  to  con- 
nect, to  secure,  and  to  augment  these  successes,  lay  ready  for 
sea  in  the  harbour  of  Syracuse. 

The  real  weakness  of  the  position  of  Pyrrhus  lay  in  his 
faulty  internal  policy.  He  soverned  Sicily  as 
ioT«tiiment  he  had  seen  Ptolemy  rule  in  Egypt :  he  showed 
oi  pjFirhiu.  ^^  respect  Xjo  the  local  constitutions ;  he  placed 
his  confidants  as  magistrates  over  the  cities  whenever,  and 
for  as  long  as,  he  pleased ;  he  made  his  courtiers  judges  in* 
stead  of  the  native  jurymen ;  he  pronounced  arbitrary  sen« 
tences  of  confiscation,  banishment,  or  death,  even  against 
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thoso  who  had  been  most  active  in  promoting  his  coming 
tliithcu' ;  he  placed  garrisons  in  the  towns,  and  niled  OT6t 
S  cily  not  as  the  leader  of  a  national  league,  but  as  a  king; 
111  so  doing  he  probably  reckoned  himself  according  to 
unontal-Hellenistic  ideas  a  good  and  wise  ruler,  and  per* 
haps  he  really  was  so ;  but  the  Greeks  bore  this  transplantap 
lion  of  the  system  of  the  Diadoohi  to  Syracuse  with  all  the 
impatience  of  a  nation  that  in  its  long  struggles  for  freedom 
had  lost  all  habits  of  discipline ;  the  Carthaginian  yoke  very 
soon  appeared  to  the  foolish  people  more  tolerable  than 
their  new  military  government.  The  principal  cities  en- 
tered  into  communications  with  the  Carthaginians,  and  even 
with  the  Mamertines ;  a  strong  Carthaginian  army  ventured 
again  to  appear  on  the  island ;  and  everywhere  supportttl 
by  the  Greeks,  it  made  rapid  progress.  In  the  battle  which 
Pyrrhus  fought  with  It  fortune  was,  as  usual,  with  the 
"  Eagle ; "  but  the  circumstances  served  to  show  what  the 
state  of  feeling  was  in  the  island,  and  what  might  and  must 
ensue  when  the  king  should  depart. 

To  this  first  and  most  essential  error  Pyrrhus  added  a 

•  second ;  he  proceeded  with  his  fleet,  not  to  Lily- 

of  lyrrhoii      baeum,  but  to  Tarentura.    It  was  evident,  look* 

^'      ing  to  the  very  ferment  in  the  minds  of  the 

Sicilians,  that  he  ought  first  of  all  to  have  driven  the  Ga]> 

thaginians  wholly  from  the  island,  and  thereby  to  have  cut 

off  the  discontented  from  their  last  support,  before  he  turned 

his  attention  to  Italy  ;  in  that  quarter  there  was  nothing  to 

be  lost,  for  Tarentum  was  safe  enough,  and  the  other  alliea 

were  of  little  moment  now  that  they  had  been  abandoned. 

It  is  not  unlikely  that  his  soldierly  spirit  impelled  him  to 

wipe  off  the  stain  of  his  not  very  honourable 

departure  in  476  by  a  brilliant  return,  and  that 

his  heart  bled  when  he  heard  the  complaints  of  the  Luca- 

niaiis  and  Samnites.     But  problems,  such  as  Pyrrhus  had 

proposed  to  himself,  can  only  be  solved  by  men  of  iron  mt 

ture,  who  are  able  to  control  their  feelings  of  compaasiof 

and  evoi  their  sense  of  honour ;  and  Pyrrhus  was  not  ooi 

of  these. 
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The  fatal  embarkation  took  place  towards  the  eiid  of 
176.  478.     On  the  Toyage  the  new  Syracusan  flee: 

^11^^^  had  to  sustain  a  sharp  engagement  with  the  Cai » 
^'■vdom.  thaginians,  and  lost  a  considerable  number  of 
vessels.  The  departure  of  the  king  and  the  accounts  of  thic 
first  misfortune  sufficed  for  the  fall  of  the  Sicilian  kingdom. 
On  the  arrival  of  the  news  all  the  cities  refused  to  Uie  ab- 
sent king  money  and  troops;  and  the  brilliant  state  col* 
lapsed  even  more  rapidly  than  it  had  arisen,  partly  because 
the  king  had  himself  undermined  in  the  hearts  of  his  sub- 
jects the  loyalty  and  affection  on  which  every  state  de- 
pends, partly  because  the  people  lacked  the  devotedness  to 
renounce  fr^dom  for  perhaps  but  a  short  term  in  order  to 
Reoom-  ^^®  ^^^^  nationality.     Thus  the  enterprise  of 

moraengt  Pyrrhus  was  wrecked,  and  the  plan  of  his  life 
i*n  WW.  ^as  ruined  irretrievably  ;  he  was  thenceforth  an 
adventurer,  who  felt  that  he  had  been  great  and  was  so  no 
longer,  and  who  now  waged  war  not  as  a  means  to  an  end, 
but  in  order  to  drown  thought  amidst  the  reckless  excite- 
ment of  the  game  and  to  find,  if  possible,  in  the  tumult  of 
battle  a  soldierS  death.  Arrived  on  the  Italian  coast,  the 
king  began  by  an -attempt  to  get  possession  of  Rhegium  ; 
but  the  Campanians  repulsed  the  attack  with  the  aid  of  the 
Mamertines,  and  in  the  heat  of  the  conflict  before  the  town 
the  king  himself  was  wounded  in  the  act  of  striking  down 
an  ofiioer  of  the  enemy.  On  the  other  hand  he  surprised 
Locri,  whose  inhabitants  sufiered  severely  for  their  slaugh- 
ter of  the  Epirot  garrison,  and  he  plundered  the  rich  treas- 
ury of  the  temple  of  Persephone  there,  to  replenish  hit 
empty  exchequer.  Thus  he  arrived  at  Tarentum,  it  is  said 
with  30,000  infantry  and  3000  cavalry.  But  these  were  no 
longer  the  experienced  veterans  of  former  days,  and  the 
Italians  no  longer  hailed  them  as  deliverers ;  the  confidence 
and  hope  with  which  they  had  received  Pyrrhus  Ave  years 
before  were  gone ;  the  allies  wer«  destitute  of  money  and 

of  men. 

176.]  Battle     The  king  took  the  fleld  in  the  spruig  of  47il 

rentum.         With  the  view  of  ciding  the  hard-press'^d  Sam* 
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oiteSy  in  whose  territory  the  Romans  had  passed  the  pre* 
vious  winter;  and  he  forced  the  consul  Manius  Curiiu 
to  give  battle  near  Beneventum  on  the  campuM  Aru 
ftntM,  before  he  could  form  a  junction  with  his  colleague 
advaL:ing  from  Lucania.  But  the  diTision  of  the  armjf 
which  was  intend^  to  take  the  Romans  in  flank,  lost  lis 
way  during  a  night  march  in  the  woods,  and  &iled  to  appear 
at  the  decisive  moment ;  and  after  a  hot  conflict  the  el» 
phants  again  decided  the  battle,  but  decided  it  in  favour  of 
the  Romans,  for,  thrown  into  confusion  by  tihe  archers  who 
were  stationed  to  protect  the  camp,  they  attacked  their  own 
people.  The  victors  occupied  the  camp ;  there  fell  into 
their  hands  1300  prisoners  and  four  elephants— the  first 
that  were  seen  in  Rome — ^besides  an  immense  spoil,  from 
the  proceeds  of  which  the  aqueduct,  which  conveyed  the 
water  of  the  Anio  from  Tibur  to  Rome^  was  subsequently 
built.  Without  troops  to  keep  the  field  and  without 
money,  Pyrrhus  applied  to  his  allies  who  had  contributed 
to  his  equipment  for  Italy,  the  kings  of  Macedonia  and 
Asia ;  but  even  in  his  native  land  he  was  no  longer  feared, 
p^^}^^  and  his  request  was  refused.  Despairing  of  suo* 
leftTea  Italy,  ^^^g  against  Rome  and  exasperated  by  these  re- 
fusals, Pyrrhus  left  a  garrison  in  Tarentum,  and  went  home 
himself  in  the  same  year  (479)  to  Greece^ 
where  some  prospect  of  gain  might  open  up  to 
the  desperate  player  sooner  than  amidst  the  steady  and 
measured  course  of  Italian  affiiirs.  In  fact,  he  not  only 
rapidly  recovered  the  portion  of  his  kingdom  that  had  been 
taken  away,  but  once  more  grasped,  and  not  without  su<y 
cess,  at  the  Macedonian  throne.  But  his  last  plans  also 
were  thwarted  by  the  calm  and  cautious  policy  of  Antigo* 
nus  Gonatas,  and  still  more  by  his  own  vehemence  and  i» 
Doaih  of  Ability  to  tame  his  proud  spirit ;  he  still  gained 
pyxxidM.  battles,  but  he  no  longer  gained  any  lasting  suo 
cess,  and  met  his  death  in  a  miserable  street 
'^  combat  in  Peloponnesian  Argos  (482). 

In  Italy  the  war  came  to  an  end  with  the  battle  of  Bene 
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tMistni.  ventum;  the  last  convulsive  struggles  of  thf 
ci«tiixit2y.  national  painty  died  slowly  away.  So  long  in* 
deed  as  the  warrior  prince,  whose  mighty  arm  bad  ventured 
to  seise  the  reins  of  destiny  in  Italy,  was  still  among  the 
livingy  he  held,  even  when  absent,  the  stronghold  of  Taren* 
Ihpiunof  ^u'^  against  Rome.  Although  after  the  de- 
parture of  the  king  the  peace  party  recovered 
mdanoy  In  the  city,  Milo,  who  commanded  there  on  be- 
half of  Pyrrhus,  rejected  their  suggestions  and  allowed  the 
citizens  favourable  to  Rome,  who  had  erected  a  separate  fort 
for  themselves  in  the  territory  of  Tarentum,  to  conclude 
peace  with  Rome  as  they  pleased,  without  on  that  account 
opening  his  gates.  But  when  afler  the  death  of  Pyrrhus  a 
Carthaginian  fleet  entered  the  harbour,  and  Milo  saw  that 
the  citizens  were  on  the  point  of  delivering  up  the  city  to 
the  Carthaginians,  he  preferred  to  hand  over  the  citadel  to 
the  Roman  consul  Lucius  Papirius  (482),  and 
by  that  means  to  secure  a  free  departure  for 
himself  and  his  troops.  For  the  Romans  this  was  an  im- 
mense piece  of  good  fortune.  After  the  experiences  of 
Philip  before  Perinthus  and  Byzantium,  of  Demetrius  be- 
fore Rhodes,  and  of  Pyrrhus  before  Lilybaeum,  it  may  be 
doubted  whether  the  strategy  of  that  period  was  at  all  able 
to  compel  the  surrender  of  a  town  well  fortified,  well  de- 
fended, and  freely  accessible  by  sea;  and  how  different  a 
turn  matters  might  have  taken,  had  Tarentum  become  to 
the  Phoenicians  in  Italy  what  Lilybaeum  was  to  them  in 
Sicily !  What  w^s  done,  however,  could  not  be  undone. 
The  Carthaginian  admiral,  when  he  saw  the  citadel  in  the 
hands  of  ^ihe  Romans,  declared  that  he  had  oiJy  appeared 
before  Tarentum  conformably  to  the  treaty  to  lend  assist 
^08  to  his  allies  in  the  siege  of  the  town,  and  set  sail  for 
Africa ;  and  the  Roman  embassy,  which  was  sent  to  Car^ 
thage  to  demand  explanations  and  make  complaints  regard- 
ing (he  attempted  occupation  of  Tarentum,  brought  back 
nothing  but  a  solemn  confirmation  on  oath  of  that  assertion 
as  to  Its  friendly  design,  with  which  accordingly  the  Ro* 
mans  had  for  the  time  to  rest  content.     Th^  Tarentines  ob 
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Uined  from  Rome,  probably  on  the  intereeflsion  of  emi* 
grants,  the  restoration  of  their  autonomy ;  but  their  armt 
and  ships  had  to  be  glyen  up  and  their  walla  had  to  b* 
palled  down. 

In  the  same  year,  in  which  T^rentum  became  Roinao, 

the  Samnites,  Luoanians,  and  Bruttians  finally 

of  fx>ver        submitted.    The  latter  were  obliged  to  oede  the 

^'  half  of  the  lucrative,  and  for  ship-bnilding  im* 

portant,  forest  of  Sila. 

At  length  also  the  band  that  for  ten  years  had  sheltered 
themselves  in  Rhegiura  were  duly  chastised  for  the  breach 
of  their  military  oath,  as  well  as  for  the  murder  of  the 
oltlzens  of  Rheginm  and  of  the  garrison  of  Croton.     In  this 
instance  Rome,  while  vindicating  her  own  rights,  vindicated 
the  general  cause  of  the  Hellenes  against  the  barbarians. 
Hiero,  the  new  ruler  of  Syracuse,  accordingly  supported 
the  Romans  before  Rhegium  by  sending  supplies  and  a  con- 
tingent, and  in  combination  with  the  Roman  expedition 
against  the  garrison  of  Rheginm  he  made  an  attack  upon 
their  fellow-countrymen  and  fellow-criminals,  the  Mamer- 
tines  of  Messana>     The  siege  of  the  latter  town  was  long 
protracted.     On  the   other  hand   Rhegium,  although  the 
mutineers  resisted  long  and  obstinately,  was  stormed  by 
the  Romans  in  484 ;  the  survivors  of  the  garri- 
son were  scourged  and  beheaded  in  the  public 
market  at  Rome,  while  the  old  inhabitants  were  recalled 
and,  as  far  as  possible,  reinstated  in  their  possessions. 
Thus  all  ftal^  was,  in  484,  reduced  to  subjeotion. 
The  Samnites  alone,  the  most  obstinate  antago- 
nists of  Rome,  still  in  spite  of  the  official  conclusion  of 
peace  continued  the  struggle  as  '^robbers,**  bo 
that  in  485  both  consuls  hod  to  be  once  m«irs 
despatc  led  against  them.    But  even  the  most  high-epiri ted 
national    courage — the  bravery  of  despair— comes  to  an 
end ;  the  sword  and  the  gibbet  at  length  carried  quiet  erea 
into  the  mountains  of  Samnium. 

For  the  securing  of  these  immense  acquisitions  a  new 
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^-^^^^^  series  of  colonies  was  instituted  :  Paestuni  and 
Uonof  n«w  Cosa  in  Lucanfa  (481)  ;  Beneventum  (486),  and 
■ad  roads.       Aescmia  (about  491)  to  hold  Samnium  in  check : 

97A.     QAH-  * 

268.  268.        and,  as  outposts  against  the  Gauls,  Ariminnm 
**•  (486),  Flrmum   in  Picenum  (about  490),  and 

the  burgess  colony  of  Castrum  Novum.  Preparations  were 
made  for  the  continnatiou  of  the  great  southern  highway-— 
which  acquired  in  the  fortress  of  Beneventum  a  new  station 
intermediate  between  Capua  and  Venusia — as  far  as  the  sea- 
ports of  Tarentum  and  Brundtsium,  and  for  the  colonization 
of  the  latter  seaport,  which  Roman  policy  had  selected  as 
the  rival  and  successor  of  the  Tareiitine  emporium.  The 
construction  of  the  new  fortresses  and  roads  gave  rise  to 
some  further  wars  with  the  small  tribes,  whose  territory 
2^  was  thereby  curtailed  :  with  the  Picentes  (485, 

486),  a  number  of  whom  were  transplanted  to 
the  district  of  Salemum ;  with  the  Sallentines 
(487,  488) ;  and  with  the  Umbrian  Sassinates 
(487,  488),  who  seem  to  have  occupied  the  territory  of  Ari- 
minum  after  the  expulsion  of  the  Senones.  By  these  estab- 
lishments the  dominion  of  Rome  was  extended  over  the 
interior  of  Lower  Italy,  and  generally  from  the  Apennines 
to  the  Ionian  sea. 

Before  we  describe  the  political  organization  of  the  Italy 
XaritiiM  which  was  thus  united  under  the  government  of 
vaiatioiifl.  Rome,  it  remains  that  we  should  glance  at  the 
maritime  relations  that  subsisted  in  the  fourth  and  fifth  cen- 
turies. At  this  period  Syracuse  and  Carthage  were  the 
main  competitors  for  the  dominion  of  the  western  waters. 
On  the  whole,  notwithstanding  the  great  temporary  suo> 
^^^  cesses  which  Dionysiits  (348-389),  Agathoclei 

mIS;  (437-465),  and  Pyrrhus  (476-478)  obtained  at 

sea,  Carthage  had  the  preponderance,  and  Syii*- 
cuse  sank  more  and  more  into  a  second-rate  naval  power. 
The  maritime  importance  of  Etruria  was  wholly  gone  (p. 
415) ;  the  hitherto  Etruscan  island  of  Corsica,  if  it  did  not 
quite  pass  into  the  possession,  fell  under  the  maritime  eu* 
premacy,  of  the  Carthaginians.     Tarentum,  which  for  t 
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time  had  played  a  considerable  part,  had  its  power  broken 
by  the  Roman  occupation.  The  brave  Massiliots  main- 
tained their  ground  in  their  own  waters ;  but  they  exercised 
no  material  influence  over  the  course  of  events  in  those  of 
Italy.  The  other  maritime  cities  hardly  require  to  be  takuo 
liito  serious  account 

Rome  itself  was  not  exempt  from  a  similar  &te;   its 

own  waters  were  likewise  commanded  by  foreigi 

liie  Bomaa     fleets.    It  wss  indeed  from  the  first  a  maritime 

ftA     poww.    ^.^y^  ^^^  .^  ^^  period  of  its  vigour  never  was 

so  untrue  to  its  ancient  traditions  as  wholly  to  neglect  its 
war  marine  or  so  foolish  as  to  desire  to  be  a  mere  conti- 
nental power.  Latium  furnished  the  finest  timber  for  ship- 
building, far  surpassing  the  famed  growths  of  Lower  Italy ; 
and  the  very  docks  constantly  maintained  in  Rome  showed 
that  the  Romans  never  abandoned  the  idea  of  possessing  a 
fleet  of  their  own.  During  the  perilous  crises,  however, 
which  the  expulsion  of  the  kings,  the  inteiTial  disturbances 
in  the  Romano-Latin  confederacy,  and  the  unhappy  wars 
with  the  Etruscans  and  Celts  brought  upon  Rome,  the  Ro- 
mans could  take  but  little  interest  in  the  state  of  matters  in 
the  Mediterranean ;  and,  in  consequence  of  the  policy  of 
Rome  directing  itself  more  and  more  decidedly  to  the  sub- 
jugation of  the  Italian  continent,  the  growth  of  its  naval 
power  was  arrested.  There  is  hardly  any  mention  of  Latin 
vessels  of  war  up  to  the  end  of  the  fourth  century,  except 
_.  that  the  votive  offering  from  the  Veientine  spoil 

was  sent  to  Delphi  in  a  Roman  vessel  (360). 

The  Antiates  indeed  continued  to  prosecute  their 
commerce  with  armed  vessels  and  thus,  as  occasion  offered, 
feo  practise  the  trade  of  piracy  also,  and  the  '*  Tyrrhene 

corsair"  Postumius,  whom  Timoleon  captured 

about  416,  may  certainly  k»ve  been  an  Antiate, 
but  the  Antiates  were  scarcely  to  be  reckoned  among  Um 
naval  powers  of  that  period,  and,  had  they  been  so,  the  fact 
must  from  the  attitude  of  Antium  towards  Rome  have  bean 
anything  but  an  advantage  to  'Jie  latter.    The  extent  to 
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which  the  Roman  nayal  power  had  declired  about 
the  year  400  is  shown  by  the  plundering  of  the 
Latin  coasts  by  a  Greek,  probably  a  Sicilian,  war  fleet  in 
405,  while  at  the  same  time  Celtic  hordes  were 
traversing  and  devastating  the  Latin  land  (p. 
j^  427).     In  the  following  year  (406),  and  beyond 

doubt  under  the  immediate  impression  produced 
by  these  disastrous  events,  the  Roman  community  and  the 
Phoenicians  of  Carthage,  acting  respectively  for  themselves 
and  for  their  dependent  allies,  concluded  a  treaty  of  com- 
merce and  navigation — the  oldest  Roman  document  whose 
text  has  reached  us,  although  only  in  a  Greek  translation  * 
In  that  treaty  the  Romans  had  to  come  under  obligation 
not  to  navigate,  except  under  pressure  of  necessity,  the 
waters  beyond  the  Fair  Promontory  (Cape  Bon)  on  the 
Libyan  coastp  On  the  other  hand  they  obtained  the  privi- 
lege of  freely  trading,  like  the  natives,  in  Sicily,  so  far  as  it 
was  Carthaginian ;  and  in  Africa  and  Sardinia  they  obtained 
at  least  the  right  to  dispose  of  their  merchandise  at  a  price 
fixed  with  the  concurrence  of  the  Carthaginian  officials  and 
guaranteed  by  the  Carthaginian  community.  The  privilege 
of  free  trading  seems  to  have  been  granted  to  the  Cartha- 
ginians in  Rome  at  least,  perhaps  in  all  Latium  ;  only  they 
bound  themselves  neither  to  do  violence,  to  the  subject 
Latin  communities  (p.  446),  nor,  even  if  they  should  set 
foot  as  eneniies  on  Latin  soil,  to  take  up  their  quarters  foi 
a  night  on  shore — ^in  other  words,  not  to  extend  their  pirati- 
cal inroads  into  the  interior — ^nor  to  construct  any  fortresses 
m  the  Latin  land. 

We  may  probably  assign  to  the  same  period  the  already 

mentioned  (p.  502)  treaty  between  Rome  and  Tarentum, 

respecting  the  date  of  which  we  are  only  told  that  it  was 

concluded  a  considerable  time  before  472.     By 

it  the  Romans  bound  themselves — for  what  con* 

cessions  on  the  part  of  Tarentum  is  not  stated — ^not  to 

*  The  grounds  for  asdigning  the  document  giren  in  Polybius  (Hi.  22) 
not  to  245,  bnt  to  406,  are  set  forth  in  my ^R9m.  Chronologies 
p.  820  et  seq.    [traDslated  in  the  Appendix  to  this  volume]. 
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navigate  the  waters  to  the  east  of  the  Lacinian  prooiontoiy ; 
a  stipulation  by  which  they  were  wholly  excluded  from  the 
eastern  basin  of  the  Mediterranean. 

These  were  disasters  no  less  than  the  defeat  on  the  AUia, 
Roman  ftir-  ^^^  ^^®  Roman  senators  seem  to  have  felt  them 
tfflosiioB  of     as  such  and  to  have  made  use  of  the  favourable 

fbeooMi. 

turn,  which  their  Italian  relations  assumed  soon 
after  the  conclusion  of  the  humiliating  treaties  with  Cai^ 
thage  and  Tarentum,  with  all  their  energy  to  improve  their 
depressed  maritime  position.  The  most  important  of  the 
coast  towns  were  furnished  with  Roman  colonies:  Pyi^gij 
the  seaport  of  Caere,  the  colonization  of  which  probably 
falls  within  this  period ;  along  the  Latin  coast,  Antium  in 
416  (p.  460),  Tarracina  in  425  (p.  460),  the 
modem  isle  of  Ponza  in  441  (p.  474),  so  that, 
as  Ostia,  Ardea,  and  Circeii  had  previously  re- 
ceived colonists,  all  the  Latin  seaports  of  consequence  were 
now  Latin  or  burgess  colonies ;  on  the  Campanian  and  Lu- 
^^  canian  coasts,  Minturnae  and  Sinuessa  in  459 

^^  (p.  489),  Paestum  and  Cosa  in  481  (p.  527) ; 

and  on  the  coast  of  the  Adriatic,  Sena  Galliea 
and  Castrum  Novum  about  471  (p.  501),  and 
Ariminum  in  486  (p.  527),  to  which  falls  to  be 
added  the  occupation  of  Brundisium,  which  took  place  im- 
mediately after  the  close  of  the  Pyrrhic  war.  In  the  great- 
er part  of  these  places — ^the  burgess  or  maritime  colonies  ^ 
— ^the  young  men  were  exempted  from  serving  in  the  le- 
gions and  destined  solely  for  the  watching  of  the  coasts. 
The  wel]<judged  preference  given  at  the  same  time  to  the 
Greeks  of  Lower  Italy  over  their  Sabellian  neighbours,  par- 
ticularly to  the  considerable  communities  of  Neapolis,  Rhe- 
gium,  Locri,  Thurii,  and  Heraclea,  and  their  similar  ezemp' 
tion  under  the  like  conditions  from  furnishing  contingents  to 
the  land  army,  completed  the  net^'ork  drawn  by  Rom« 
around  the  coasts  of  Italy. 

*  These  were  Pyxigi,  Ottia,  Antium,  Tarrtcina,  Mioturaae,  8iD«UM0^ 
Bent  Gallics,  and  CaBtrnoi  NoTum. 
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But  with  a  statesniBnlike  sagacity,  from  which  the  suo 
the  Baama  Creeling  generations  might  have  drawn  a  lesson, 
'^^  the  leading  men  of  the  Roman  commonwealth 

perceived  that  all  these  coast  fortifications  and  coast  garri 
sons  would  prove  inadequate,  unless  the  war  marine  of  the 
state  were  again  placed  on  a  footing  that  should  command 
respect.     Some  sort  of  nucleus  for  this  purpose  was  already 
furnished  on  the  subjugaticm  of  Antium  (416) 
by  the  serviceable  war-galleys  which  were  car- 
ried off  to  the  Roman  docks;  but  the  enactment  at  the 
same  time,  that  the  Antiates  should  abstain  from  all  mari« 
time  traffic,*  is  a  very  dear  and  distinct  indication  how 
weak  the  Romims  then  felt  themselves  at  sea,  and  how  com- 
pletely  their  maritime  policy  was  still  summed  up  in  the 
occupation  of  places  on  the  coast.    Thereafter,  when  the 
Greek  cities  of  southern  Italy,  Neapolis  leading  the  way  in 
428,  were  admitted  to  the  clientship  of  Rome, 
the  war-vessels,  which  each  of  these  citiea  bound 
itself  to  furnish  aa  a  war  contribution  under  the  alliance  to 
the  Romans,  formed  at  least  a  renewed  nucleus  for  a  Roman 
fleet.     In  448,  moreover,  two  fleet-masters  {duO' 
viri  navales)  were  nominated  in  consequence  of 
a  resolution  of  the  bui^esses  specially  passed  to  that  effect, 
and  this  Roman  naval  force  co-operated  in  the  Samnite  war 

•  This  ■taiement  is  as  distinct  (Ltv.  Tiii.  14 ;  inimketum  mart  AnHmU 
fcfido  t9i)  as  it  is  intrSnaically  oredible;  for  Antimn  was  Inhabited  not 
mertly  by  colonists,  but  also  by  its  former  citizens  who  had  been  naned 
in  enmity  to  Rome  (p.  898).    This  view  is,  no  doubt,  inconsistent  with 

the  Oreek  accounts,  which  assert  that  Alexander  the  Groat 
{^  (+481)  and  Demetrius  Poliorcetes  ( +  4*71)  lodged  complaints 

at  Rome  regarding  Antiate  pirates.  The  former  statement  if 
of  the  same  stamp,  and  perhaps  from  the  same  source,  with  tliat  re* 
gaiding  the  Roman  embassy  to  Babylon  (p.  420).  It  seems  more  liltely 
that  Demetrius  Poliorcetes  may  have  tried  by  edict  to  put  down  piracy 
iu  the  Tyrrhene  sea  which  he  had  never  set  eyes  upon,  and  it  is  not 
at  all  inoonceivable  that  the  Antiates  may  have  eren  as  Roman  citiscn^ 
in  defiance  of  the  prohibition,  continued  for  a  Ume  their  old  trade  in  ai 
anderhaad  fashion :  much  dependence  must  not,  however,  be  i^aoed  evet 
on  the  second  story. 
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at  the  siege  of  Nuoeria  (p.  478).  Perhaps  even  the  re- 
markable mission  of  a  Roman  fleet  of  twenty-fiva  sail  to 
found  a  oolony  in  Corsieay  which  Theophrastus  mentions  \t 
his  •*  History  of  Plants "  written  about  447, 
belongs  to  this  period.  But  how  little  was  im- 
mediately accomplished  with  all  this  preparation,  is  shown 
m,  by  the  renewed  treaty  with  Carthage  in  448. 

wa  While  the  stipulations  of  the  treaty  of  406  re* 

lating  to  Italy  and  Sicily  (p.  529)  remained  unchanged,  the 
Romans  were  now  prohibited  not  only  from  the  navigation 
of  the  eastern  waters,  but  also  from  that  of  the  Atlantic 
Ocean  which  was  previously  permitted,  as  well  as  debarred 
from  holding  commercial  intercourse  with  the  subjects  of 
Carthage  in  Sardinia  and  Africa,  and  also,  in  all  probability, 
from  effecting  a  settlement  in  Corsica ;  *  so  that  only  Car- 
thaginian Sicily  and  Carthage  itself  remained  open  to  their 
traffic  We  recognize  here  the  jealousy  of  the  dominant 
maritime  power,  gradually  increasing  with  the  extension  of 
the  Roman  dominion  along  the  coasts.  Carthage  compelled 
the  Romans  to  acquiesce  in  her  prohibitive  system,  to  sub- 
mit to  be  excluded  from  the  seats  of  production  in  the  west 
and  east  (connected  with  which  exclusion  is  the  story  of  a 
public  reward  bestowed  on  .the  Phoenician  mariner  who  at 
the  sacrifice  of  his  own  ship  decoyed  a  Roman  vessel,  steer- 
ing afber  him  into  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  to  perish  on  a  sand- 
bank),  and  to  restrict  their  navigation  under  the  treaty  to 
the  narrow  space  of  the  western  Mediten*anean — and  all 
this  for  the  mere  purpose  of  averting  pillage  from  their 
coasts  and  of  securing  their  ancient  and  important  trading 
connection  with  Sicily.    The  Romans  were  obliged  to  yield 

*  Accordiog  to  Sorrios  [in  Aen,  iv.  628)  it  was  stapnlated  in  the  Ro< 
Biino-Carthaginian  treaties,  that  no  Roman  should  set  foot  on  (or  rather 
ooeiipj)  Oarthnginian,  and  no  Carthaginian  on  Boman,  soil,  but  Gorsiea 
was  to  remun  in  a  neutral  position  between  them  {ut  neque  RTtnani  ad 
Uiora  Carthaffinieimum  aecederent  neqrte  Carthaginientea  ad  <i2ora  Ho- 

manorum Gcrtica  enut  media  inter  Romanas  et  OarthaffiniemBMy 

ThiR  appears  to  refer  to  our  present  period,  and  the  colonization  of  Cor 
tica  seems  to  liave  been  prevented  by  this  very  treaty. 
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to  these  terms ;  but  they  did  not  desist  from  their  efforts  te 
rescue  their  miu-ine  from  its  condition  of  impotence. 

A  comprehensive  measure  with  that  view  was  the  inatl 
^  tution  of  four  quaestors  of  the  fleet  {quaestorei 

tiM  ii«ei.  elasiiei)  in  487  :  of  whom  the  first  was  stationed 
at  Ostia  the  port  of  Rome;  the  second,  st*' 
Joned  at  Gales  then  the  capital  of  Roman  Campania,  had  to 
superintend  the  ports  of  Campania  and  Magna  Graeda; 
the  third,  stationed  at  Ariminum,  superintended  the  porta 
OD  the  other  side  of  the  Apennines ;  the  district  assigned 
to  the  fourth  is  not  known.  These  new  standing  officials 
were  intended  to  exercise  not  the  sole,  but  a  conjoint,  guar* 
dianship  of  the  coasts,  and  to  form  a  war  marine  for  their 
YariuiMiA.  protection.  The  objects  of  the  Roman  senate-* 
twMnRooM  ^  recover  their  independence  by  sea,  to  cut  off 
^>^-  the  maritime  communications  of  Tarentum,  to 

close  the  Adriatic  against  fleets  coming  from  Epirus,  and  to 
emancipate  themselves  from  Carthaginian  supremacy — were 
very  obvious.  Their  already  explained  relations  with  Car- 
thage during  the  last  Italian  war  discover  traces  of  such 
views.  King  Pyrrhus  indeed  drove  the  two  great  cities 
once  more — ^it  was  for  the  last  time— to  conclude  an  offen- 
sive alliance;  but  the  lukewarmness  and  &ithlessness  of 
that  alliaDoe,  the  attempts  of  the  Carthaginians  to  establish 
themselves  in  Rhegium  and  Tarentum,  and  the  immediate 
occupation  of  Brundisium  by  the  Romans  after  the  termi- 
nation of  the  war,  show  dearly  how  much  their  respectivs 
Interests  already  came  into  collidon. 

Rome  very  naturally  sought  to  find  support  against  Cap* 
Bomenid  thage  from  the  Hdlenio  maritime  states,  Hei 
iwtSp^  ^^^  '^^  ^^^  relations  of  amity  with  Massilia 
*^  continued  uninterrupted.    The  votive  offering 

j»ent  by  Rome  to  Delphi,  after  the  conquest  of  Veii^  was 
preserved  there  in  the  treasury  of  the  Massiliots.  After 
the  capture  of  Rrme  by  the  Celts  there  was  a  collection  In 
Massilia  for  the  sufferers  by  the  fire,  in  which  the  dty 
ohest  took  the  lead ;  in  return  the  Roman  senate  grant^ 
ecmznerdal  advantages  to  the  Maasiliot  merchants,  and,  at 
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the  celebration  of  the  games,  assigned  a  positioL  of  honom 
to  the  Massiliots  by  the  side  of  the  platform  for  the  aena 
tors  {OrateosUmi).  To  the  same  category  belong  the  tre»- 
ties  of  commerce  and  amity  concluded  by  Jie 
Romans  about  448  with  Rhodes  and  not  long 
after  with  Apollonia,  a  considerable  mercantile  town  on  the 
Epirot  coast,  and  especially  the  closer  relations,  so  fraught 
with  danger  for  Carthage^  which  immediately  after  the  end 
of  the  Pyrrhic  war  sprang  up  between  Rome  and  Syracnae 
(p.  525). 

While  the  Roman  power  by  sea  was  thus  very  &r  from 
keeping  pace  with  the  immense  development  of  their  power 
by  land,  and  the  war  marine  belonging  to  the  Romans  in 
particular  was  by  no  means  such  as  from  the  geographical 
and  commercial  position  of  the  city  it  ought  to  have  beei, 
yet  it  began  gradually  to  emerge  out  of  the  complete  nullity 
to  which  it  had  been  reduced  about  Uie  year 
400 ;  and,  considering  the  great  resources  of 
Italy,  the  Phoenicians  might  well  follow  its  efforts  with 
anxious  eyes. 

The  crisis  in  reference  to  the  supremacy  of  the  Italian 
United  Waters  was  approaching;   by  land  the  contest 

iteiy.  ^^  decided.      For  the  first    time  Italy  was 

united  into  one  state  under  the  sovereignty  of  the  Roman 
community.  What  political  privileges  the  Roman  com- 
munity on  this  occasion  withdrew  from  the  various  other 
Italian  communities  and  took  into  its  own  sole  keeping,  <Mr 
in  other  words,  what  conception  of  political  power  is  to  be 
associated  with  this  sovereignty  of  Rome,  we  are  nowhere 
expressly  informed,  and — a  significant  circumstance,  indicat' 
Ing  prudent  calculation — there  does  not  even  exist  any  gene- 
rally recognized  expre^aion  for  that  conception.*    The  only 

*  The  elmue,  by  which  a  dependent  people  bfaids  itself**  to  aphoM 
la  a  frieudlj  iDanoer  the  sorerelgDty  of  that  of  Rome  **  {ynaitUai/tm  popm^ 
ti  Homani  eomiier  eontervare),  is  certainly  the  techuioal  appellation  of 
that  mildest  form  of  sobjection,  but  it  probably  did  not  come  into  nee 
till  a  considerably  later  period  (Cic.  pro  JBalbo,  16,  86).  The  appeOatioa 
•T  cUmtship  derived  from  private  law,  apUy  as  in  its  Tery  indeflnitriMSi 
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privileges  that  demonstrably  belonged  to  it  were  the  right 
of  making  war,  of  concluding  treaties,  and  of  coining 
money.  No  Italian  community  could  declare  war  against 
any  foreign  state,  or  even  negotiate  with  it,  or  coin  monejf 
fur  circulation.  On  the  other  hand  every  war  and  every 
iUte-trcaty  resolved  upon  by  the  Roman  people  were  bind- 
ing in  law  on  all  the  other  Italian  communities,  and  the 
ulver  money  of  Rome  was  legally  current  throughout  all 
Italy.  It  is  probable  that  formerly  the  general  rights  of 
the  leading  community  extended  no  further.  But  to  these 
rights  there  was  necessarily  attached  a  prerogative  of  sove- 
reignty that  practically  went  &r  beyond  them. 

The  relations,  which  the  Italians  sustained  to  the  leading 

community,  exhibited  in  detail  <rreat  inequali- 
maafran-       ties.     In  this  point  of  view,  in  addition  to  the 

full  burgesses  of  Rome,  there  were  three  differ- 
ent classes  of  subjects  to  be  distinguished.  The  fiill  fran« 
chi^  itself,  in  the  first  place,  was  extended  as  far  as  was 
possible,  without  wholly  abandoning  the  idea  of  an  urban 
commonwealth  in  the  case  of  the  Roman  commune.  Not 
only  was  the  old  burgess-domain  extended  by  individual 
assignation  far  into  Etruria  on  the  one  hand  and  into  Cam- 
pania on  the  other,  but,  after  the  example  was  first  set  in 
the  case  of  Tusculum,  a  great  number  of  communities  more 
or  less  remote  were  gradually  incorporated  with  the  Roman 
state  and  merged  in  it  completely.  It  has  been  already 
mentioned  (p.  446,  460),  that  in  consequence  of  the  re* 
peated  insurrections  of  tho  Latins  against  Rome  a  consideiw 
able  portion  of  the  original  members  of  the  Latin  league 
were  compelled  to  enter  the  ranks  of  the  full  Roman  bur 

gesses.    The  same  course  was  followed  in  486 

with  all  the  communities  of  the  Sabines,  who 
were  closely  related  to  the  Romans,  and  had  sufficiently 
approved  their  fidelity  in  the  last  severe  war.  In  a  similar 
way  and  for  the  like  reasons,  a  number  of  communities  of 

It  deootes  the  relation  (Dig.  xlix  15,  7,  1^  was  Boaroely  applied  to  I 
oiBciallj  111  earlier  times. 
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the  former  Volsdan  territory  appear  to  have  been  about 
the  same  time  transferred  from  the  class  of  subjects  to  that 
of  burgesses.  These  originally  Sabine  and  Voiscian,  but 
probably  by  that  time  essentially  Romanized,  communes 
were  the  first  members  of  properly  alira  lineage  incorpo- 
rated in  the  Roman  burgess-union.  To  these  there  fell  to 
)e  added  the  just-mentioned  maritime  or  buigess  colonies^ 
as  they  were  <»lled,  in  which  the  whole  inhabitants  likewise 
possessed  the  fiill  Roman  franchise.  Accordingly  the  Bo- 
man  burgess-body  probably  extended  northward  as  far  as 
the  neighbourhood  of  Ca^?e,  eastward  to  the  Apennines, 
and  southward  as  far  as,  or  beyond,  Formiae.  In  its  case, 
however,  we  cannot  use  the  term  ^'  boundaries  **  in  a  strict 
sense.  Isolated  communities  within  this  r^on,  such  as  Tibur, 
Praeneste,  Signia,  and  Norba,  had  not  the  Roman  franchise ; 
others  beyond  its  bounds,  such  as  Sena,  possessed  it ;  and  it 
is  probable  that  families  of  Roman  farmers  were  already 
dispersed  throughout  all  Italy,  either  altogether  isolated  or 
associated  in  villages. 

Among  the  subject  communities  the  most  privileged  and 
Sabiecteom-    ^^^^  important  class  was  that  of  the  Latin 
moDities.        towns,  which  now  embraced   but  few  of  the 
original  participants  in  the  Alban  festival  (and 
'***°*'  these,  with  the  exception  of  Tibur  and  Praeneste, 

altogether  insignificant  communities),  but  on  the  other  hand 
obtained  accessions  equally  numerous  and  important  in  the 
autonomous  communities  founded  by  Rome  in  and  even  b^ 
yond  Italy — the  Latin  colonics,  as  they  were  called — and 
was  always  increasing  in  consequence  of  new  settlements  of 
tiie  same  nature.  These  new  urban  communities  of  Roman 
origin,  but  with  Latin  rights,  became  more  and  more  the 
real  buttresses  of  the  Roman  rule.  These  Latins,  however, 
were  by  no  means  those  with  whom  the  battles  of  the  iaka 
Regillus  and  Trifanum  had  been  fought.  They  were  not 
those  old  members  of  the  Alban  league,  who  reckoned  them 
•elves  originally  equal  to,  if  not  better  than,  the  community 
of  Rome,  and  who  felt  the  dominion  of  Rome  to  be  an  op 
pressive  yoke,  as  the  fearfully  rigorous  measures  of  aecur 
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ity  taken  againut  Praeneste  at  the  b^inning  of  the  war  witk 
Pyrrhus,  and  the  ooUisiona  that  long  continaed  to  occur  witk 
the  Praenestines  in  particular,  show.  The  Latins  of  the 
later  times  of  the  republic,  on  the  contrary,  consisted  almost 
exclusively  of  communities,  which  from  the  beginning  had 
honoured  Rome  as  their  capital  and  parent  dty;  whichi 
settled  amidst  peoples  of  alien  language  and  of  alien  habitsy 
were  attached  to  Rome  by  community  of  language,  of  law, 
and  of  manners ;  which,  as  the  petty  tyrants  of  the  sur- 
rounding districts,  were  obliged  doubtless  to  lean  on  Rome 
for  their  very  existence,  like  advanced  posts  leaning  upon 
the  main  army ;  and  which,  in  fine,  in  consequence  of  the 
increasing  material  advantages  of  Roman  citizenship,  were 
ever  deriving  very  considerable  benefit  from  their  equality 
of  lights  with  the  Romans,  limited  though  it  was.  A  por- 
tion of  the  Roman  domains,  for  instance,  wn?  usually  as- 
signed to  them  for  their  separate  use,  and  participation  i^. 
the  state  leases  was  open  to  them  as  to  the  Roman  burgess. 
A  certain  danger  no  doubt  threatened  the  Romans  from  this 
quarter.  Venusian  inscriptions  of  the  time  of  the  Roman 
republic,  and  Beneventine  inscriptions  recently  brought  to 
light,*  show  that  Venusia  as  well  as  Rome  had  its  plebs 
snd  its  tribunes  of  the  people,  and  that  the  chief  magistrates 
of  Beneventum  bore  the  title  of  consul  at  least  about  the 
uime  of  the  Hannibalic  war.  Both  communities  are  among 
the  most  recent  of  the  Latin  colonies  with  older  rights :  wa 
perceive  what  pretensions  were  stirring  in  them  about  the 
middle  of  the  fifth  century.  These  so-called  liatins,  issuing 
from  the  Roman  burges^-body  and  feeling  themselves  in 
ever/  respect  on  a  level  with  it,  could  not  but  on  their  par^ 
begin  to  view  with  displeasure  their  subordinate  federal 
rights  and  to  strive  after  full  equalisation.  Accordingly  the 
senate  exerted  itself  to  curtail  these  Latin  colonies,— how* 
ever  important  they  were  for  Rome — ^as  fiir  as  possible  in 
their  rights  and  privileges,  and  to  convert  their  positioi 
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from  that  of  allief  to  tfist  of  sabjeeta,  so  fiv  as  this  oouM 
be  done  witfaout  remoring  the  line  of  detkarcation  between 
Ifaem  and  the  non-Latiii  eommimities  of  Italy.  We  have 
already  described  the  abolitioo  of  the.  league  itseli^  and  the 
loea  of  the  most  important  political  privileges  beloo^ng  to 
die  communitiea  as  well  as  of  their  former  complete  equal- 
ity of  lights.  On  the  complete  subjugatioo  of  Italy  a  fiu^ 
ther  at^  was  taken,  and  a  moYonent  was  made  towards  the 
restrictioD  of  the  pe.vonal  rights — that  had  not  hitherto 
been  toueiied-^jf  the  individual  Latin,  especially  the  impoi^ 
tant  right  of  freedom  of  settlement  It  is  troe  that  the 
privilegea  aecured  by  stipulation  to  the  older  communitiea 
were  not  touched ;  but  in  the  case  of  Ariminom 
founded  iu  486  and  of  all  the  aatonomoua  com- 
munities constituted  afterwards,  the  privilege  of  acquiring 
by  settlement  in  Rome  the  passive  frandiise  and  even  a  sort 
of  suffrage  there  (p.  440)  waa  no  longer  conceded.  Hie 
main  advantage  enjoyed  by  them,  aa  compared  with  other 
subjects,  consisted  in  their  equaliation  with  bui^esses  of 
the  Roman  community  so  far  as  regarded  private  righta— 
those  of  traffic  and  barter  as  well  as  those  of  inheritance. 
VTbe  Roman  firanchise  was  in  future  conferred  only  on  sudi 
citixens  of  these  townships  as  had  filled  a  public  magistracy 
in  them :  iu  that  case,  however,  it  was,  apparently  from  the 
first,  conferred  without  any  limitation  of  rights.^     Una 

*  Aceordiiig  to  the  teetimony  of  Cioero  (prv  due.  S6)  Sails  gave  to 
die  YoistORmns  the  fonner/M  of  Ariminain,  that  is  —  adds  the  orator— 
tbe  jua  of  the  **  tweire  oolooieB  "  wbidi  had  not  the  Roman  ctvitof 
hat  had  full  commtrcmm  with  the  Romaoa.  Few  things  have  been  ao 
maeh  diacaased  ad  the  qneation  to  what  pbcea  thta  jum  of  the  twelve 
towns  refers ;  and  yet  the  answer  is  not  fkr  to  aeek.  There  were  ia  Italy 
and  CSaalpine  Gaul  ^^  laying  aside  sotiie  places  that  soon  disai^wared 
■gain  —  thitty-foor  Latin  colonica  establiafaed  in  aU.  The  twelve  most 
iveentof  these— Arlminam,  Beneventanif  Firroam,  Aeseraia,  Brmdis> 
iom,  Spoletiam,  Cremona,  Plaoentia,  G»pia,  Valentiai,  Booonia,  and 
Aqslfeia — are  those  here  referred  to;  and  beeaoae  Ariminnm  waa  the 
dldest  of  these  and  the  town  in  refereooe  to  which  this  new  organiaoicu 
waa  primarily  eUabliahed^  partly  perliapa  alao  beeaoae  it  wia  the  finC 
Roman  colony  fouuded  beyond  Italy,  the  ju*  of  theae  ooloniea  rightly  losi 
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dearly  shows  the  complete  revolution  in  the  position  of 
Rome.  So  long  as  Rome  was  still  but  one  among  the  many 
arban  communities  of  Italy,  although  that  one  might  be  thf 
first,  admission  even  to  the  unrestricted  Roman  franchisi^ 
was  universally  r^arded  as  a  gain  for  the  admitting  com* 
jnunity  and  as  a  loss  of  privilege  for  those  admitted ;  and 
the  acquisition  of  that  franchise  by  non-burgesses  was  &cili- 
tated  in  every  way,  and  was  In  fact  often  imposed  on  them 
as  a  punishment.  But  after  the  Roman  community  became 
sole  sovereign  and  all  the  others  were  its  servants,  the  state 
of  matters  changed.  The  Roman  community  began  jeal* 
ously  to  guard  its  franchise,  and  accordingly  put  an  end  In 
the  first  instance  to  the  old  full  liberty  of  migration ;  al- 
though the  statesmen  of  that  period  were  wise  enough  still 
to  keep  admission  to  the  Roman  franchise  legally  open  at 
least  to  the  men  of  eminence  and  of  capacity  in  the  highest 
class  of  subject  communities.  Hie  Latins  were  thus  made 
to  feel  that  Rome,  after  having  subjugated  Italy  mainly  by 
their  aid,  had  now  no  longer  need  of  them,  as  before. 

The  two  other  classes  of  Roman  subjects,  the  subject 
PaasiTe  bur-  Roman  burgesses  and  the  non-Latin  allied  com- 
v^  munities,  were  in  a  far  inferior  position.    The 

communities  having  the  Roman  franchise  without  the  privi- 
lege of  electing  or  being  elected  {eivitas  sine  tuffrngio)^  ap- 

Ito  name  from  Arlminum.  This  at  the  same  time  demonstrates  the  truth 
of  the  view — which  already  had  on  other  grounds  very  high  probability 
—  taat  all  the  colonies  established  in  Italy  (in  the  wider  sense  of  the 
term)  after  the  founding  of  Aquileia  belonged  to  the  cliise  of  burgess 

eoloniee. 

We  cannot  fully  determine  the  extent  to  whieh  the  curtailment  of  the 
lights  of  the  later  Latin  towns  was  carried,  as  compared  with  the  earlier. 
Of  course  the  right  of  settlement  in  iteelf  was  not  withdrawn  fiom  the 
biirgeeses  of  these  towns  for  in  the  law  erery  one  who  was  not  an  enemy. 
or  interdicted  from  fire  and  water,  was  at  liberty  to  take  np  his  abode  ia 
Rome.  If  intermarriage,  as  is  not  improbable,  but  is  in  fact  anythfaig 
but  definitely  established  (p.  116  mipra  ;  IModor.  p.  6?^,  62,  fr.  Vai»  p. 
180,  DtndL),  formed  a  constituent  element  of  the  origtoal  fedond 
•quality  of  rights,  it  was,  at  any  rate,  no  longer  conceded  ^to  tlio  Latfa 
eolooles  of  mor<i  recent  origin. 

/ 
/ 
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proached  nearer  In  form  to  the  full  Roman  burgeaaea  thai 
the  Latin  oommunitiea  that  wero  legally  autonomoua.  Theu 
members  were,  as  Boman  burgesses^  liable  to  all  the  bur 
dens  of  citizenship,  especially  to  the  levy  and  taxation,  and 
were  subject  to  the  Roman* census;  whereas,  aa  thdr  very 
designation  indicates,  they  had  no  claim  to  its  honorary 
rights.  Tbey  lived  under  Roman  laws,  and  had  justice  ad- 
miniatered  by  Roman  judges ;  but  the  hardship  was  leasi 
ened  by  the  &ct  that  their  former  common  law  waa,  after 
undergoing  revision  by  Rome,  restored  to  them  aa  Roman 
local  law,  and  a  ^  deputy  "  (praefeeiuB)  annually  nominated 
by  the  Roman  praetor  *  was  sent  to  them  to  conduct  its 
administration.  In  other  respects  these  communities  re- 
tained their  own  administration,  and  chose  for  that  purpose 
their  own  chief  magistrates.    This  relation,  which  was  first 

instituted  in  403  for  Caere  (p.  432),  and  subse> 

quently  was  applied  to  Capua  (p.  461)  and  a 
number  of  other  communities  more  remote  from  Rome, 
was  probably  in  reality  the  most  oppressive  among  the  dil^ 

ferent  forms  of  subjection.  Lastly,  the  rela- 
ftUiedoom-  tions  of  the  non*Latin  allied  communities  were 
nranitki.  subject,  as  a  matter  of  course,  to  very  various 
rules,  just  as  each  particular  treaty  of  alliance  had  defined 
them.  Many  of  these  perpetual  treaties  of  alliance,  sudi 
as  that  with  the  Hemican  communities  (p.  482)  and  those 
with  Neapolis  (p.  467),  Nola  (p.  474),  and  Heradea  (p. 
519),  granted  rights  comparatively  comprehensive,  while 
others,  such  as  the  Tarentine  and  Samnite  treaties,  probably 
approximated  to  despotism. 

As  a  general  rule,  it  may  be  taken  for  granted  that  not 

only  the  Latin  and  Hemican  national  oonfeder** 
Of  natioafti      tions — as  to  which  the  fiu^t  is  expressly  stated— 

but  all  such  confederations  subsisting  in  Italy, 


\ 


«  In  m7  Corfma  Inser,  Lot.  L  p.  47, 1  have  8hoini  that  these  pme> 
^«eli  were  down  to  the  Berenth  century  nominated  by  Uie  praeton,  end 
Mi  by  the  burgeeeee,  and  that.  If  livy  (ix.  20)  in  nging  the  word  ertari 
htm  meant  it  to  refer  to  popular  eleetion,  hehaaerroneouely  tnnfferred 
the  arrangement  adopted  in  the  last  period  of  the  republic  to  an  euiiei 
epoch. 
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Bed  the  Samnite  and  Lucanian  leagues  in  part]e<ular,  wert 
legally  dissolved  or  at  any  rate  reduced  to  insignificance^ 
and  that  in  general  no  Italian  community  was  allowed  the 
right  of  acquiring  property  or  of  intermarriage,  or  even  thi 
right  of  joint  consultation  and  resolution,  with  any  other. 
Further,  provision  must  have  been  made,  under 
ofoootia-  di£ferent  forms,  for  placing  the  military  and 
'^^  financial  resources  of  all  the  Italian  communities 

at  the  disposal  of  the  leading  community.  Although  the 
burgess  militia  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  contingents  of  the 
*^  Latin  name  "  on  the  other,  were  still  alone  regarded  as 
the  main  and  integral  constituents  of  the  Roman  army,  and 
in  that  way  its  national  character  was  on  the  whole  pr^ 
served,  the  Roman  cives  sine  suffmgio  were  called  forth  to 
join  its  ranks,  and  not  only  so,  but  beyond  doubt  the  non- 
Latin  allied  communities  also  were  either  bound  to  furnish 
ships  of  war,  as  was  the  case  with  the  Greek  cities,  or  were 
placed  on  the  roll  of  contingent-furnishing  Italians  (formula 
togaU)Tum\  as  must  have  been  decreed  at  once  or  gradually 
in  the  case  of  the  Apulians,  Sabellians,  and  Etruscans,  in 
general  this  contingent,  like  that  of  the  Latin  communities, 
appears  to  have  had  its  numbers  definitely  fixed,  although, 
in  case  of  necessity,  the  leading  community  was  not  pre- 
cluded firom  making  a  lai^^er  requisition.  This  at  the  same 
time  involved  an  indirect  taxation,  as  every  community  was 
bound  itself  to  equip  and  to  pay  its  own  contingent  Ao 
cordingly  it  was  not  without  design  that  the  supply  of  the 
most  costly  requisites  for  war  devolved  chiefly  on  the  La^in, 
or  non-Latin  allied,  communities ;  that  the  war  marine  was 
for  the  most  part  kept  up  by  the  Greek  cities ;  and  that  in 
the  cavalry  service  the  allies,  at  least  subsequently,  were 
called  upon  to  furnish  a  proportion  thrice  as  numerous  as 
the  Roman  burgesses,  while  in  the  infantry  the  old  princi- 
ple, that  the  contingent  of  the  allies  should  not  be  more  nu- 
merous than  the  burgess  army,  still  remmned  in  force  for  • 
long  time  at  least  as  the  rule. 

The  system,  on  which  this  &brio  was  constructed  and 
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Bfftomof  ^®P^  together,  can  no  longer  be  Ascertained  in 
(OTttnuiuBi.  detail  from  the  few  notices  that  have  reached  us^ 
Even  the  numerical  proportions  of  the  three  classes,  rel»- 
ti  eely  to  each  other  and  to  the  full  burgesses,  can  no  longer 
bt)  determined  even  approximately ;  *  and  in  like  manner 

*  It  is  to  be  regretted  that  we  are  unable  to  give  satiafiictorj  tnfor 
vmHoii  as  to  the  proportional  nnmben.  We  may  eetfanate  the  number 
of  Bonun  burgesses  capable  of  bearing  anns  in  the  later  regal  period  u 
about  20,000  (p.  141).  Now  from  the  fall  of  Alba  to  the  conquest  of 
Teii  the  immediate  territoiy  of  Rome  i^eoeived  no  material  extension ;  in 
perfect  accordance  with  which  we  find  that  from  the  first  Institution  of 
the  twenty-one  tribes  about  259  (p.  861 ),  which  involved  litfle 
or  no  extension  of  the  Roman  bounds,  no  new  tribes  were  in- 
S®?*  stituted  till  867.    However  abundant  allowance  we  make  for 

increase  by  the  excess  of  births  over  deaths,  by  immigmtioii, 
and  by  manumissions,  it  is  absolutely  impossible  to  reconcile  with  the 
Qarrow  limits  of  a  territory  of  hardly  660  square  miles  the  traditions] 
accounts  of  the  census,  according  to  which  the  number  of  Romau  burges- 
ses capable  of  bearing  arms  in  the  second  half  of  the  third  century  va- 
ried between  104,000  and  160,000,  and  m  862,  regarding 
which  a  special  statement  is  extant,  amounted  to  168,678. 
These  numbers  are  on  a  parallel  with  the  84,700  burgesses  of  the  ServiAU 
census ;  and  in  general  the  whole  lists  of  the  census,  carried  back  to  the 
four  earlier  lustres  of  Servius  TuIIius  and  furnished  with  copious  num- 
bers, belong  to  the  class  of  those  apparently  documentary  traditions 
which  delight  in,  and  betray  themselves  by  the  very  fact  of,  such  numer- 
ical details. 

It  was  only  with  the  second  half  of  the  fourth  century  that  the  large 
extensions  of  territory  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  incorporation  of 
whole  communities  with  Rome  on  the  other  (p.  881)  which  must  have 
suddenly  and  considerably  augmented  the  burgess  roll,  began.  It  is  re> 
ported  on  reliable  authority  and  is  intrinsically  credible,  that  about  416 
the  Roman  burgesses  numbered  166,000;  which  very  well 
agrees  with  the  statement  that  ten  years  previously,  when  the 
»];  ole  militia  was  called  out  against  Latium  and  the  Gauls,  the  first  levy 
amounted  to  ten  legions,  that  is,  to  60,000  men.  Subsequently  to  the 
great  extensions  of  territory  in  Etruria,  Latium,  and  Campania,  in  the 
fifth  century  the  effective  burgesses  numbered,  on  an  avernge,  260,000 , 
Immediately  before  the  first  Punic  war,  280,000  to  290,000.  These 
numbers  are  certain  enough,  but  they  are  of  little  service  historically 
for  another  reason,  namely,  that  in  them,  beyond  doubt^  the  Roman  full 
buigesses  and  the  "  burgesses  without  vote,'*  such  as  the  Caerites  and 
Campanlans,  are  mixed  up  together,  while  practically  tht'  latter  must  bf 
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the  geographical  distribution  of  the  seieral  categories  ovet 
Italy  is  bat  imperfectly  known.  The  leading  ideas  on  which 
the  structure  was  based ,  on  the  other  hand,  are  so  obvious 
that  it  is  scarcely  necessary  specially  to  set  them  forth« 
First  of  all,  as  we  have  already  said,  the  immediate  circle 
of  the  ruling  community  was  extended  as  far  as  was  possi- 
ble without  completely  decentralizing  the  Roman  commu- 
nity, which  was  urban  and  was  intended  to  remain  so. 
When  the  system  of  incorporation  was  extended  up  to  and 
perhaps  even  beyond  its  natural  limits,  the  communities 
that  were  subsequently  added  had  to  submit  to  a  position 
of  subjection ;  for  a  pure  hegemony  as  a  permanent  rela- 
tion was  intrinsically  impossible.  Thus  not  through  any 
arbitrary  monopolizing  of  sovereignty,  but  through  the  in- 
evitable force  of  circumstances,  a  class  of  subjects  took  its 
DiTiskm         place  by  the  side  of  the  class  of  ruling  bui^ess- 

wttonofSo  ^'  ^^  ^^  ^°®  ^^  ^^  primary  expedients  of 
rabjeeti.  Roman  rule  to  subdivide  the  governed  by  break- 
ing up  the  Italian  confederacies  and  instituting  as  large  a 
number  as  possible  of  comparatively  small  communities, 
and  to  graduate  the  pressure  of  that  rule  according  to  the 
different  categories  of  subjects.  As  Cato  in  the  govern* 
ment  of  his  household  took  care  that  the  slaves  should  not 
be  on  too  good  terms  >nth  one  another,  and  designedly 
fomented  variances  and  Actions  among  them,  so  the  Roman 
community  acted  on  a  great  scale.  The  expedient  was  not 
generous,  but  it  was  effectual. 

It  was  but  a  wider  application  of  the  same  expedient, 


reckoned  deddedlj  as  soljeoto,  and  Rome  could  count  with  much  more 
certainty  on  the  contingents  of  the  Latins  not  included  in  these  numbers 
than  on  the  Campanian  legions.  If  the  statement  in  Livy  (xxiiL  6)  that 
80,000  infantry  and  4,000  horse  could  be  raised  from  Capua,  was  drawn,  ' 
as  hardly  admits  of  doubt,  from  the  Roman  census  rolls,  we  may-^sec- 
big  that  the  Gampanians  probably  formed  the  main  body  of  the  passive 
burgesses  and  are  directly  put  as  equivalent  to  them  in  Polyb.  ii.  24^ 
14~«stimate  these  paasive  buigesses  at  nearly  60,000  men  capable  / 

of  bearing  arms ;  but  this  number  is  not  suffidently  oeruin  to  form  the 
basis  of  ftirther  calculations. 
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Ariitoenuie  ^^^^  ^  ^Ach  dependent  oommunity  the  oonstli 
0fthe  ooa?  tution  was  remodelled  after  the  Roman  patten 
^udoDs  of  and  a  government  of  the  wealthy  and  respect* 
eaminiini-  ble  families  was  installed,  which  was  naturally 
more  or  less  keenly  opposed  to  the  maltituda 
and  was  induced  by  its  material  interests  and  by  its  vrish 
for  local  power  to  lean  on  Roman  support.  The  most  r» 
niArkable  instance  of  this  sort  is  furnished^  by  the  treatment 
of  Capua,  which  appears  to  have  been  from  the  first  treated 
with  suspicious  precaution  as  the  only  Italian  city  that  could 
oome  into  possible  rivalry  with  Rome.  The  Campanian 
nobility  received  the  rights  of  a  privileged  order,  separate 
places  of  assembly,  and  a  peculiar  position  in  all  respects ; 
indeed  they  even  obtained  not  inconsiderable  pensions— 
sixteen  hundred  of  them  at  450  sUUeres  (about  £29)  annu- 
ally—charged on  the  Campanian  exchequer.  It  was  these 
Campanian  equites,  whose  refusal  to  take  part  in  the  great 
Latino-Campanian  insurrection  of  414  mainly 
contributed  to  its  failure,  and  whose  brave 
swords  decided  the  day  in  favour  of  the  Romans  at  Senti- 
num  in  459  (p.  486) ;  whereas  the  Campanian 
in&ntry  at  Rhegium  was  the  first  body  of  troops 
that  in  the  war  with  Pyrrhus  revolted  from  Rome  (p.  507). 
Another  remarkable  instance  of  the  Roman  practice  of 
turning  to  account  for  their  own  interest  the  variances  be- 
tween the  orders  in  the  dependent  communities  by  favour- 
ing the  aristocracy,  is  furnished  by  the  treatment  which 
Volsinii  met  with  in  489.  There,  just  as  in 
Rome,  the  old  and  new  burgesses  must  have 
stood  opposed  to  one  another,  and  the  latter  must  have  aU 
tained  by  legal  means  equality  of  political  rights.  In  con* 
sequence  of  this  the  old  burgesses  of  Volsinii  resorted  to 
the  Roman  senate  with  a  request  for  the  restoration  of  theii 
old  constitution — a  step  which  the  ruling  party  in  the  city 
naturally  viewed  as  high  treason,  and  inflicted  legal  punish* 
ment  accordingly  on  the  petitioners.  The  Roman  senate, 
however,  took  part  with  the  old  burgesses,  and,  when  the 
dty  showed  no  disposition  to  submit,  not  only  destroyed 
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by  military  ^i^lencc  the  communal  constitution  of  Volsinii 
which  was  in  recognized  operation,  but  also,  by  razing  the 
old  capital  of  Etruria,  exhibited  to  the  Italians  a  fearfulljF 
palpable  proof  of  the  despotism  of  Rome. 

But  the  Roman  senate  had  the  wisdom  not  to  overlook 

the  fact,  that  the  only  means  of  giving  perma* 
of  the  goT-  nence  to  despotism  is  moderation  on  the  part  of 
'^"^  the  despots.     On  that  account  the  dependent 

communities  either  had  the  full  Roman  franchise  granted  in 
lieu  of  independence,  or  were  left  in  possession  of  a  species 
of  autonomy,  which  mcluded  a  shadow  of  independence,  a 
special  share  in  the  military  and  political  successes  of  Rome, 
and  above  all  a  free  communal  constitution — so  far  as  the 
Italian  confederacy  extended,  there  existed  no  community 
of  Helots.  On  that  account  also  Rome  from  the  very  first, 
with  a  clearsightedness  and  magnanimity  perhaps  unparal- 
leled in  history,  waived  the  most  dangerous  of  all  the  rights 
of  government,  the  right  of  taxing  her  subjects.  At  the 
most  tribute  was  perhaps  imposed  on  the  dependent  Celtic 
cantons :  so  far  as  the  Italian  confederacy  extended,  there 
was  no  tributary  community.  On  that  account,  lastly, 
while  the  duty  of  bearing  arms  was  partially  devolved  on 
the  subjects,  the  ruling  burgesses  were  by  no  means  exempt 
from  it ;  it  is  probable  that  the  latter  were  proportionally 
&r  more  numerous  than  the  body  of  the  allies ;  and  in  that 
body,  again,  probably  the  Latins  as  a  whole  were  liable  to 
far  greater  demands  upon  them  than  the  passive  burgesses 
or  at  least  the  non-Latin  allied  communities.  There  was 
thus  a  certain  reasonableness  in  the  appropriation  by  which 
liome  ranked  first,  and  the  Latins  next  to  her,  in  the  distri- 
bution of  the  spoil  acquired  in  war. 

The  central  administration  at  Rome  solved  the  difficult 

problem  of  preserving  its  supervision  and  con* 
iisM  ftmo-      trol  over  the  mass  of  the  Italian  communities 

liable  to  furnish  contingents,  partly  by  means 
of  thi)  four  Italian  quaestors,  partly  by  the  extension  of  the 
Roman  censorship  over  the  whole  of  the  dependent  commu* 
nities.    Tlie  quaestors  of  the  fleet  (p.  583),  along  with  theii 
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more  .mmediate  dutj,  had  to  raise  the  reveoue^  from  tht 
newly  acquired  domains  and  to  control  the  contingents  of 
the  new  allies ;  they  were  the  first  Roman  functionaries  to 
whom  a  residence  and  district  out  of  Rome  ware  assigned 
by  law,  and  they  formed  the  necessary  intermiMliate  authoiv 
ity  between  the  Roman  senate  and  the  Italian  communities 
Moreover,  as  is  shown  by  the  Uter  municipal 
ort).eeBi*  constitution,  the  chief  functionaries  in  every 
'^'  Italian  community,*  whatever  might  be  their 

title,  had  to  undertake  a  valuation  every  fourth  or  fifth 
year ;  an  institution,  the  suggestion  of  which  must  necessap 
rily  have  emanated  from  Rome,  and  which  can  only  have 
been  intended  to  furnish  the  senate  with  a  view  of  the  re- 
sources in  men  and  money  of  the  whole  of  Italy,  corre- 
sponding to  the  census  in  Rome. 

Lastly,  with  this  military  administrative  union  of  the 
Italy  and  wholc  peoples  dwelling  to  the  south  of  the 
theitaUana  Apennines,  as  far  as  the  lapygian  promontory 
and  the  straits  of  Rhegium,  was  connected  the  rise  of  a  new 
name  common  to  them  all — that  of  '^  the  men  of  the  toga  " 
(togati\  which  was  their  oldest  designation  in  Roman  state 
law,  or  that  of  the  '^  Italians,"  which  was  the  appellation 
originally  in  use  among  the  Greeks  and  thence  became  uni- 
versally current.  The  various  nations  inhabiting  those 
lands  were  probably  first  led  to  feel  and  own  their  unity, 
partly  through  their  common  contrast  to  the  Greeks,  partly 
and  mainly  through  their  common  resistance  to  the  Celts; 
for,  although  an  Italian  community  may  now  and  then  hare 
made  common  cause  with  the  Celts  against  Rome  and  em« 
ployed  the  opportunity  to  recover  independence,  yet  in  the 
long  run  sound  national  feeling  necessarily  prevailed.  As 
the  Grallic  territory  down  to  a  late  period  stood  contrasted 
In  law  with  the  Italian,  so  the  ^  men  of  the  toga"  were  thua 
named  in  contrast  to  the  Celtic  **  men  of  the  hose  "  (6ro^ 
00^) ;  and  it  is  probable  that  the  repelling  of  the  Celtic  in 

*  Not  merely  in  every  Latin  one ;  for  the  censorship  or  eo-calM 
qHinqutnnalitai  cocars,  as  iB  well  known,  also  among  oommuidtlet 
whose  con$:tituUou  was  not  formed  according  to  the  Latin  scheme. 
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yasions  played  an  important  diplomatic  pait  as  a  I'eason  01 
pretext  for  centralizing  the  military  resources  of  Italy  ia 
the  hands  of  the  Romans,  Inasmudi  as  the  Romans  on  the 
one  hand  took  the  lead  in  the  great  national  struggle  and  on 
the  other  hand  compelled  the  Etruscans,  Latins,  Sabellians, 
Apulians,  and  Hellenes  (within  the  bounds  to  be  immediate- 
ly described)  alike  to  fight  under  their  standards,  that  unity, 
which  hitherto  had  been  undefined  and  latent  rather  than 
expressed,  obtained  firm  consolidation  and  recognition  in 
state  law ;  and  the  name  Italia^  which  originally  and  even 
in  the  Greek  authors  of  the  fifth  century — in  Aristotle  for 
instance — ^pertained  only  to  the  modern  Calabria,  was  tran» 
ferred  to  the  whole  land  of  these  wearers  of  the  toga. 

The  earliest  boundaries  of  this  great  armed  confederacy 
led  by  Rome,  or  of  the  new  Italy,  reached  on 
boundariM  the  western  coast  as  far  as  the  district  of  Le^ 
ianoonfed-  hom  south  of  the  Amus,*  on  the  east  as  &r  as 
*'**^'  the  Aesis  north  of  Ancona.     The  places  colo- 

nized by  Italians,  lying  beyond  these  limits,  such  as  Sena 
Gallica  and  Ariminum  beyond  the  Apennines,  and  Messana 
in  Sicily,  were  reckoned  geographically  as  situated  out  of 
Italy— even  when,  like  Ariminum,  they  were  members  of 
the  confederacy  or,  like  Sena,  were  Roman  burgess  commu- 
nities. Still  less  could  the  Celtic  cantons  beyond  the  Apen- 
nines be  reckoned  among  the  togati^  although  perhaps  some 
of  them  were  already  among  the  clients  of  Rome. 

The  new  Italy  had  thus  become  a  political  unity ;  it  was 

First  st«p«  ^'^^  ^°  ^^®  course  of  becoming  a  national  unity, 
tomds^the  Already  the  ruling  Latin  nationality  had  assimi- 
ef  Italy.  ]ated  to  itself  the  Sabines  and  V olscians  and  had 
scattered  isolated  I^tin  communities  over  all  Italy  ;  these 
germa  were  merely  developed,  when  subsequently  the  Latin 
language  became  the  mother-tongue  of  every  one  entitled 

*  Tk^B  eaifftit  boundary  is  probably  indicated  by  the  two  small  plaeei 
Ad  Fine9^  of  which  one  lay  north  of  Arezzo  on  the  road  to  Flofenoe^ 
the  second  on  the  coast  not  far  from  Leghorn.  Somewhat  ftirther  to 
the  south  of  the  latter,  the  Iroob  and  valley  of  Vada  are  stiU  called 
FiioM  drila  FUte,  Valie  deUa  Fkm  (Targioni  Toasetti,  Viaggj^  \y,  480\ 


New  pod-       Buooess.     From  the  time  when  the  threads  of 
2^^Jf~    this  net  drawn  skilfully  and  firmly  around  Italy 
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to  wear  the  Latin  toga.  That  the  Romans  already  deatly 
recognised  this  as  their  aim,  is  shown  by  the  fitmiliar  extent 
sion  of  the  Latin  name  to  the  whole  body  of  contingent* 
furnishing  Italian  allies.*  Whatever  can  still  be  reec^ized 
of  this  grand  political  structure  testifies  to  the  great  po!iti- 
oal  sagacity  of  its  nameless  architects ;  and  the  singular  oo* 
hesion,  which  that  confederation  composed  of  so  many  ar.d 
so  diversified  ingredients  subsequently  exhibited  under  the 
severest  shocitSi  stamped  their  greflt  work  with  the  seal  of 

tkmoxBoaM 
Asagrt  t 

power.  ^ere  concentrated  in  the  hands  of  the  Roman 

community,  it  became  a  great  power,  and  took  its  place  in 
the  system  of  the  Mediterranean  states  in  the  room  of  Ta- 
rentum,  Lucania,  and  other  intermediate  and  minor  states 
erased  by  the  last  wars  from  the  list  of  political  powers. 
Rome  received,  as  it  were,  an  official  recognition  of  its  new 
position  by  means  of  the  two  solemn  embassies,  which  in 
481  were  sent  from  Alexandria  to  Rome  and 

S73L 

from  Rome  to  Alexandria,  and  which,  though 
primarily  they  regulated  only  commercial  relations,  beyond 
doubt  prepared  the  way  for  a  political  alliance.  As  Car- 
thage was  contending  with  the  Egyptian  government  re- 
garding Cyrene  and  was  soon  to  contend  with  that  of  Rome 
regarding  Sicily,  so  Macedonia  was  contending  with  the  foi> 

*  In  strict  offidal  language,  indeed,  this  was  not  the  ease.  The  fiil- 
leat  deaignatioD  of  the  Italiana  oocora  in  the  agrarian  law  of  MS,  lias 
21 ; — ^[eetvls]  RomanuM  Meivnwe  nomtntfM  Zaimt, 


forrmda  icgidorum  [milUn  in  terra  Italia  imperare  aoient] ; 
in  like  manner  at  the  29th  line  of  the  same  the  peregrimts  is  niatingiilahid 
from  the  Laitwui,  and  the  decree  of  the  senate  as  to  the  Bacchanalia  ic 

568  the  expression  is  used:  ns  qvit  eetvis  Romanui  mm  no- 
^^  fiitnts  Lalini  neve  ioeiwn  quie^uam.  But  in  oommoD  ose  Tcry 

frequently  the  second  or  third  of  these  three  sabdivislons  is  omitted,  and 
along  with  the  Romans  sometimes  onlj  those  Laiini  nominit  are  men* 
tioned,  sometimes  only  the  ioett  ( Weissenbom  on  Lir.  xxii.  60,  6),  whik 
there  is  no  difference  in  the  meaning.  The  designation  hommee  fiomtMi 
Latini  ae  toeii  Italid  (Sallust  Jug,  40),  correct  as  it  is  in  itself,  is  forriga 
to  the  official  usus  hguentUf  which  emplojs  ItaHoy  but  not  JtaUei. 
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mer  for  the  predominant  influence  in  Greece,  ivith  the  latlcr 
proximately  for  the  sovereignty  of  the  Adriatic  coasts. 
The  new  struggles,  which  were  preparing  on  all  sides,  could 
not  but  influence  each  other,  and  Rome,  as  mistress  of  Italy, 
eould  not  fail  to  be  dravm  into  the  wide  arena  which  the 
Tfetories  and  projects  of  Alexander  the  Great  had  marked 
10  the  field  of  conflict  to  his  successor!. 


CHAPTER  Via 
L4«r.    smoioir.    miutabt  stbtxm.    xoonomio  oovmnos 

HATIONALirr. 

Ih  the  development  of  law  during  this  period  within  tht 
Roman  commonwealth,  probably  the  most  im- 
BHBit^iaw.  portant  material  innovation  was  that  peculiar 
control  which  the  community  itself,  and  in  a 
subordinate  degree  its  office-bearers,  began  to  exercise  over 
the  manners  and  habits  of  the  individual  burgesses.  The 
germ  of  it  is  to  be  sought  not  so  much  in  the  religious 
anathemas  which  had  served  in  the  earliest  times  as  a  sort 
of  substitut'C  for  police  (p.  236),  as  in  the  right  of  the  ma- 
gistrates to  inflict  property  fines  {multcte)  for  offences  against 
order  (p.  205).  In  the  oise  of  all  fmes  of  more  than  two 
sheep  and  thirty  oxen  or,  afler  the  cattle-fines  had  been  by 
the  decree  of  the  people  in  324  commuted  into 
money,  of  more  than  3020  libral  aasea  (£30), 
the  decision  soon  afler  the  expulsion  of  the  kings  passed  by 
way  of  appeal  into  the  hands  of  the  community  (p.  425) ; 
and  thus  procedure  by  fine  acquired  an  importance  which  it 
was  far  from  originally  possessing.  Under  the  vague  cate- 
gory of  offences  against  order  men  might  include  any  accu- 
sations they  pleased,  and  by  the  higher  grades  in  the  scale 
of  fines  they  might  accomplish  whatever  they  desired.  The 
dangerous  character  of  such  arbitrary  procedure  was  brought 
to  light  rather  than  obviated  by  the  mitigating  proviso,  thai 
these  property-fines,  where  they  were  not  fixed  by  law  at  a 
definite  sum,  should  not  exceed  half  the  estate  of  the  pei^ 
son  fined.  To  this  class  belonged  the  police  laws,  whiofa 
from  the  earliest  times  were  especially  abundant  in  the  Ro- 
man common  wctilth.  Such  were  those  enactments  of  the 
Twelve  Tables,  which  prohibited  the  anointing  of  a  dead 
body  by  persons  hired  for  the  purpose,  the  dressing  it  out 
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witli  more  than  one  cushion  or  more  than  three  purple* 
edged  coverings,  the  decorating  it  with  gold  or  gaudy  chap* 
letS|  the  use  of  dressed  wood  for  the  funeral  pile,  and  the 
perfuming  or  sprinkling  of  the  pyre  with  frankincense  or 
myrrh  wine  ,  which  limited  the  number  of  flute-playerft  ia 
the  funeral  procession  to  ten  at  most ;  and  which  forbade 
wailing  women  and  funeral  banquets — in  a  certain  sense  the 
earliest  Roman  legislation  against  luxury.  Such  also  were 
the  laws — originating  in  the  conflicts  of  the  orders— direct- 
ed against  an  immoderate  use  of  the  common  pasture  and 
a  disproportionate  appropriation  of  the  occup table  domain* 
land,  as  well  as  those  directed  against  usury.  But  far  more 
fraught  with  danger  than  these  and  similar  police  laws, 
whicti  at  least  explicitly  set  forth  the  offence  and  often  pre- 
scribed also  its  precise  punishment,  was  the  general  prerog- 
ative of  every  magistrate  who  exercised  jurisdiction  to  in- 
flict a  fine  for  an  offence  against  order,  and  if  the  fine  reached 
the  amount  necessary  to  found  an  appeal  and  the  person 
fined  did  not  submit  to  the  penalty,  to  bring  the  case  before 
the  community.  Already  in  the  course  of  the  fifth  century 
quasi-criminal  proceedings  had  been  in  this  way  instituted 
against  immorality  of  life  both  in  men  and  vtomen,  against 
the  forestalling  of  grain,  witchcraft,  and  siniilar  practices. 
Closely  akin  to  this  was  the  quasi-jurisdiction  of  the  cen- 
sors, which  likewise  sprang  up  at  this  period.  They  were 
invested  with  authority  to  adjust  the  Roman  budget  and 
the  burgess-roll,  and  they  availed  themselves  of  it  partly  to 
*mpo8e  of  their  own  accord  taxes  on  luxury  which  differed 
only  in  form  from  penalties,  partly  to  abridge  or  withdraw 
the  political  privileges  of  the  burgess  who  was  reported  to 
have  been  guilty  of  any  infamous  action.  The  extent  tc 
which  this  surveillance  was  already  carried  is  shown  by  ihe 
(act  that  penalties  of  this  nature  were  inflicted  for  the  negli- 
gent cultivation  of  a  man's  own  land,  and  that  such  an  one 
m  as  Publius  Cornelius  Rufinus  (consul  in  4((4| 

^  477)  was  struck  off  the  list  of  senators  by  the 

ir^  oensors  of  470,  because  he  possessed  silver  plale 

to  the  value   of   SS^'.O   sesterc€S   (£3i).      Na 


/ 


/ 


/ 
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doubty  according  to  the  rule  geiarally  applicable  to  tb€ 
edicts  of  magistrates  (p.  339),  the  sentences  of  the  oenson 
had  legal  force  only  during  their  censorship,  that  is  on  an 
average  for  the  next  five  years,  and  might  be  renewed  or 
not  by  the  next  censors  at  pleasure.  Nevertheless  this  cen- 
sorial prerogative  was  of  so  immense  importance,  that  in 
virtue  of  it  the  censorship,  originally  one  of  the  least  of  the 
Roman  public  magistracies,  became  in  rank  and  considera- 
tion the  first  of  all  (p.  8T7,  401).  The  government  of  the 
senate  rested  essentially  on  this  twofold  police  control  su- 
preme and  subordinate,  vested  in  the  community  and  its 
officials,  and  furnished  with  powers  as  extensive  as  they 
were  arbitrary.  Like  every  such  arbitrary  government,  it 
was  productive  of  much  good  and  mudi  evil,  and  we  do  not 
mean  to  combat  the  view  of  those  who  hold  that  the  evil 
preponderated.  But  we  must  not  forget  that — amidst  the 
morality  external  no  doubt'  but  stem  and  energetic,  and  the 
vigorous  development  of  public  spirit,  that  were  the  genu- 
ine characteristics  of  this  period — ^these  institutions  re- 
mained exempt  as  yet  from  any  really  vulgar  abuse ;  and 
if  they  were  the  chief  instruments  in  repressing  individual 
freedom,  they  were  also  the  means  by  which  the  public 
spirit  and  the  good  old  manners  and  order  of  the  Roman 
community  were  with  might  and  main  upheld. 

Along  with  these  changes  a  humanizing  and  modernising 
tendency  showed  itself  slowly  but  yet  clearly 
tionsinfhe     enough  in    the  development  of   Roman   law. 
^^^  Most  of  the  enactments  of  the  Twelve  Tables, 

which  coincide  with  the  laws  of  Solon  and  therefore  may 
with  reason  be  considered  as  in  substance  innovations,  bear 
tiiis  character ;  such  as  the  securing  the  right  of  free  asso> 
station  and  the  autonomy  of  the  societies  that  originated 
under  it ;  the  enactment  that  forbade  the  ploughing  up  of 
.boundary-balks ;  and  the  mitigation  of  the  punishment  of 
theft,  so  that  a  thief  not  caught  in  the  act  might  henceforth 
release  himself  from  the  plaintiff's  suit  by  payment  of 
double  compensation.  The  law  of  debt  was  modified  in  • 
similar  sense,  bu^  not  till  a  century  afterwards,  by  the  Po^ 
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> 
telian  law  (p.  891).    The  right  freely  to  dispose  of  prop 

ert} ,  ^hich  according  to  the  earliest  Roman  law  was  accord- 
ed to  the  owner  in  his  lifetime  but  in  the  case  of  death  had 
hitherto  been  conditional  on  the  consent  of  the  community, 
was  liberated  from  this  restriction,  inasmuch  as  the  law  of 
the  Twelve  Tables  or  its  interpretation  assigned  to  private 
testaments  the  same  force  as  pertained  to  those  confirmed 
in  the  curies.  This  was  an  important  step  towards  the 
breaking  up  of  the  clanships,  and  towards  the  full  carrying 
out  of  individual  liberty  in  the  disposal  of  property.  The 
fearfully  absolute  paternal  power  was  restricted  by  the  en- 
actment, that  a  son  thrice  sold  by  his  father  should  not  re- 
lapse into  his  power,  but  should  thenceforth  be  free ;  which 
—by  a  legal  inference  that,  strictly  viewed,  was  no  doubt 
inconsistent  with  the  spirit  of  the  Roman  law — was  soon 
construed  to  imply  that  a  &tber  might  voluntarily  divest 
himself  of  dominion  over  his  son  by  emancipation.  In  the 
law  of  marriage  civil  marriage  was  permitted  (p.  129) ;  and 
although  the  full  marital  power  was  associated  as  necessik 
rily  with  a  true  civil  as  with  a  true  religious  marriage,  yet 
the  permission  of  a  connection  formed  without  that  power 
in  thto  place  of  marriage  (p.  89,  noU)  constituted  a  first  step 
towards  relaxation  of  the  full  power  of  the  husband.  The 
first  step  towards  a  legal  enforcement  of  married  life  was 
the  tax  on  old  bachelors  {'uxoriufn\  with  the  introduction 

of  which  Camillus  began  his  public  career  as 

censor  in  851. 
Changes  more  comprehensive  than  those  effected  in  the 

law  itself  were  introduced  into— what  was  more 
ttoDof  ja»-      important  m  a  political  point  of  view,  and  mc»re 
^*  easily  admitted  of  alteration — the  system   of 

Oodtofcem-  judicial  administration.  First  of  all  came  the 
BMiUw.  important  limitation  of  the  supreme  judicial 
power  by  the  embodiment  of  the  common  law  in  a  written 
eodc,  and  the  obligation  of  the  magistrate  thenceforth  to 
decide  no  longer  according  to  varying  usage,  but  according 
to  the  written  letter,  in  civil  as  well  as  in  criminal  proce> 
m.  ua        dure  (808,  804).    The  appointment  of  a  supreoiff 
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magistrate  in  Rome  exdusively  for  the  adminis' 
SSr  jndMoi  ^^''^^^Q  ^^  justice  in  387  (p.  385),  and  the  estab< 
^jo^m-        lishment  of  separate  police  functionaries  which 

took  place  contemporaneously  in  Kome,  and  was 
imitated  under  Roman  influence  in  all  the  Latin  communi* 
ties  (p.  385),  secured  greater  speed  and  precision  of  justii^ 
These  police-magistrates  or  aediles  had,  of  course,  a  certam 
jurisdiction  at  the  same  time  assigned  to  them.  On  the 
one  hand,  they  were  the  ordinary  civil  judges  for  sales  con* 
duded  in  open  market,  for  the  cattle  and  slaye  markets  in 
particular ;  and  on  the  other  hand,  they  ordinarily  acted  in 
processes  of  fines  and  amercements  as  judges  of  first  in* 
stance  or-*which  was  in  Roman  law  the  same  thing — ^aa 
public  prosecutors.  In  consequence  of  this  the  administniF 
tion  of  the  laws  imposing  fines,  and  the  equally  indefinite 
and  politically  important  right  of  fining  in  general,  were 
vested  mainly  in  them.  Similar  but  subordinate  functions, 
havii^  especial  reference  to  the  poorer  classes,  pertained  to 

the  ires  viri  nociurni  or  capiialea,  first  norai* 

nated  in  465 ;  they  were  entrusted  with  the  du« 
ties  of  nocturnal  police  as  regards  fire  and  the  public  saf^ 
ty  and  with  the  superintendence  of  executions,  with  which 
a  certain  jurisdiction  was  very  soon;  perhaps  even  from  the 
outset,  associated.*    Lastly  from  the  increasing  extent  of 


*  The  Tiew  formerlj  adopted,  that  these  trei  viri  belonged  to  the 
earliest  period,  ia  erroneous,  for  colleges  of  magistrates  with  odd  nuD> 
bers  are  fordga  to  the  oldest  state-arrangements  (C^ronot  p.  15,  note 
12).  Probably  the  well  accredited  account,  that  they  were  first  nom- 
inated in  466  (LiT.  £p,  11),  should  simply  be  retained,  and  theoth«r» 
wise  suspicious  inference  of  the  falsifier  Licinius  Macer  (in  Liy.  vii.  A6\ 
which  makes  menUon  of  diem  before  450,  should  be  simply  rqjected. 
At  first  undoubtedly  the  trej  viri  were  nominated  by  the  superior  mag 
Istrates,  as  mnst  haye  been  the  case  with  most  of  the  later  nuEffitiraim 
minwes  ;  the  Fapirian  pUbiaeiium^  which  transferred  the  nomination  ol 
them  to  the  community,  and  at  the  same  time  extended  thdr  powers  to 
the  collection  of  process-fines  (saeramenia^  Festus,  v.  sacramefUum,  p. 
S44,  ][iil].)«  was  at  any  rate  not  issued  till  after  the  institution  of  the 
offlee  of  praeior  pereffrinug,  or  at  the  earliest  towards  the  middle  cf 
fke  aitth  century,  for  it  names  the  praetor  fvt  inter  eivet  in»  H^, 
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the  Ronum  oommuni^  it  became  neoeenryy  out  of  regard 
to  the  oonveDience  of  litigants,  to  vtation  in  the  more  n^ 
mote  places  special  judges  competent  to  deal  at  least  with 
minor  ctril  causes^  This  amagement  was  applied  regulai^ 
\y  throughout  the  communities  of  buigesaes  9in$  suffraffio 
(p.  589),  and  was  perhaps  even  extended  to  the  more  r» 
mote  communities  ^f  full  burgesses,*— the  first  germs  tf  a 
Romano*munieipal  jurisdiction  developing  itself  by  the  side 
of  that  which  was  strictly  Roman. 

In  civil  procedure  (which,  however,  according  to  the 
Qi„_^  i2^  ideas  of  that  period  included  most  of  the  crimes 
J*****"^  committed  against  fellow-citinns)  the  division 
of  a  process  into  the  settlement  of  the  question  of  law  be* 
fore  the  magistrate  (tt/«),  and  the  decision  of  the  question 
of  fiict  by  a  private  person  nominated  by  the  magistrate 
{iudicium)-^a  division  doubtless  customary  even  in  earlier 
times— was  on  the  abolition  of  the  monarchy  prescribed  by 
law  (p.  426) ;  and  to  that  separation  the  private  law  of 
Rome  was  mainly  indebted  for  its  logical  deamess  and 
practical  precision.f     In  actions  regarding  property,  the  de* 

*  This  infereoee  is  SBggesta4  by  what  Urj  aajs  (iz.  80)  as  to  the  r» 
oigaoisatioD  of  the  colony  of  Antlum  twenty  yeare  after  it  was  founded ; 
and  it  is  self-evident  that,  while  the  Romans  might  very  well  impose  on 
the  inhabitant  of  Ostia  the  dnty  of  settling  all  his  lawsuits  in  Rome,  the 
same  course  conld  not  be  followed  with  places  like  Antimn  and  Sena. 

f  People  are  in  the  habit  of  praiang  the  Romans  as  a  nation  special- 
ly priTileged  in  respeot  to  jurispnidenoe,  and  of  gactng  witli  wonder  on 
^dr  admirable  law  as  a  mystical  gift  of  heayen ;  not  improbably  by 
way  of  excnse  for  the  worthlcssness  of  their  own  legal  system.  A  glanef 
at  the  singularly  yaryiog  and  undeveloped  crimioal  law  of  \he  RomsM 
Hiignt  show  the  untenableness  of  ideas  so  confhsed  even  to  those  who 
JOAJ  think  the  proposition  too  simple,  that  a  sound  people  lias  a  sonnd 
law,  and  a  morbid  people  an  onsoand.  Apart  ftota  the  more  general 
poUtical  oonditionfl  on  which  jurisprudence  also,  and  indeed  jurispriH 
dence  especially  depends,  the  canses  of  the  excellence  of  the  Romaa 
dvU  law  lie  mainly  in  two  features:  first,  that  the  plaintiff  and  defen^ 
dant  were  specially  obliged  to  explain  and  embody  in  due  and  binding 
fbrm  the  grounds  of  the  demand  and  of  the  objection  to  comply  with  it ; 
and  secondly,  that  the  Ramans  appointed  a  permanrait  machinery  for  the 
edictal  derelopfnent  of  their  law,  and  asauciated  it  immediately  wlUi 
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msion  M  to  what  oonstituted  posseasion,  which  hitherto  had 
been  left  to  the  arbitrary  caprice  of  the  magistrate,  waa 
aubjecied  gradually  to  legal  rules ;  and,  besides  the  right  of 
property,  a  right  of  posaeasion  was  established-— another 
step,  by  which  the  magisterial  authority  lost  an  important 
part  of  its  powers.  In  criminal  processes,  the  tribunal  of 
Ihe  people,  which  hitherto  had  exercised  the  prerogative  of 
mercy,  became  a  court  of  legally  secured  appeal.  If  the 
accused  was  condemned  by  a  magistrate  and  appealed  to 
the  people,  the  cauxie  was  discussed  in  three  public  assem- 
blies, the  magiatrate  who  had  given  judgment  defending  hia 
sentence  and  so  in  reality  appearing  as  public  prosecutor ; 
it  was  not  till  the  ft)urth  diet  that  the  question  was  put  (an- 
^uwttto),  when  the  people  conOrmed  or  reversed  the  sen* 
tence.  Modification  was  not  allowed.  A  similar  republi- 
can' spirit  breathed  in  the  principles,  that  the  house  protect- 
ed the  burgess,  and  that  an  arrest  could  only  take  place  out 
of  doors ;  that  imprisonment  during  investigation  was  to  be 
avoided ;  and  that  it  was  allowable  fur  every  aocusH  and 
not  yet  condemned  burgess  by  renouncing  his  citizenship  to 
withdraw  from  the  consequences  of  condemnation,  so  &r  as 
they  affected  not  his  property  but  his  person — ^principles, 
which  certainly  were  not  embodied  in  formal  laws  and  ao* 
cordingly  did  not, legally  bind  the  prosecuting  magistrate, 
but^y^t  were  by  their  moral  weight  of  the  greatest  influ- 
ence, particularly  in  limiting  capital  punishment.  But,  if 
the  Roman  criminal  law  furnishes  a  remarkable  testimony 
to  the  strong  public  spirit  and  to  the  increasing  humanity 
this  epoch,  it  on  the  other  hand  suffered  injury  in  itb 
practical  working  from  the  struggles  between  the  orders, 
which  in  this  respe(*'t  were  specially  baneful.  The  co-ordi- 
Date  primary  jurisdiction  of  all  the  public  magistrates  in 

|!fieltoe.  By  the  fonner  the  Romaxu  precluded  the  pettifogging  pn» 
Uo€B  of  advocates,  by  the  latter  they  obviated  incapable  law-making,  m 
far  as  such  things  oan  be  prevented  at  all ;  and  by  means  of  both  in  oo» 
/unction  they  satisfied,  as  fkr  as  is  possiblef  the  two  conflicting  reqnii^ 
•nents,  that  law  shall  constantly  be  flaed,  and  that  it  shtill  oonstaiitly  b< 
m  acoordaocf)  with  the  spirit  ot  the  age. 
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eriminal  cases,  that  arose  out  of  these  conflicts  (p.  355),  led 
to  the  result,  that  there  was  no  longer  any  fixed  authority 
for  preparing  indictments,  or  any  serious  preliminary  inve^ 
ligation,  in  lioman  criminal  procedure.     And,  as  the  ulti- 
mate oiriniinal  jurisdiction  was  exercised  in  the  forms  and 
by  the  oi^ans  of  legislation,  and  never  forgot  its  origin  froic 
the  prerogative  of  mercy ;   as^  moreover,  the  adjudication 
of  police  fines  had  an  injurious  reaction  on  the  criminal  pro 
cedure  which  was  externally  very  similar ;  the  decision  in 
criminal  causes  was  pronounced — ^and  that  not  so  much  by 
way  of  abuse,  as  in  some  degree  by  virtue  of  the  oonstitu 
^  tion — ^not  according  to  fixed  law,  but  according  to  the  arbi- 
trary pleasure  of  the  judges.    In  this  way  the  Roman  crim- 
inal procedure  was  completely  void  of  principle,  and  was 
degraded  into  the  sport  and  instrument  of  political  parties ; 
a  result  which  can  the  less  be  excused,  seeing  that  this  pro- 
cedure, while  especially  introduced    for   political  crimes 
proper,  was  applicable  also  to  others,  such  as  murder  and 
arson,    llie  evil  was  aggravated  by  the  clumsiness  of  that 
procedure,  which  in  concert  with  the  haughty  republican 
contempt  for  non-burgesses  gave  rise  to  a  growing  custom 
of  tolerating,  side  by  side  with  the  more  formal  process,  a 
summary  criminal,  or  rather  police,  procedure  against  slaves 
and  persons  of  inferior  consideration.     Here  too  the  pas- 
sionate strife  regarding  political  processes  overstepped  natu* 
ral  limits,  and  introduced  institutions  which  materially  con- 
tributed to  estrange  the  Romans  step  by  step  from  the  idea 
of  a  fixed  moral  order  in  the  administration  of  justice. 
We  are  less  able  to  trace  the  progress  of  the  religious 
ideas  of  the  Romans  during  this  epoch.     In  gen* 
eral  they  adhered  with  simplicity  to  the  sisipls 
piety  of  tlieir  ancestors,  and  kept  equally  aloof  from  super 
_  stition  and  from   unbelie£      How  vividly  the 

idea  of  spiritual  Inng  all  earthly  objects,  on  which 
the  Roman  religion  was  based,  still  prevailed  at  the  dose 
of  this  epoch,  is  shown  by  the  new  god  ^  of  silver  "  (At^ 
f§nHnmi)f  who  probably  came  into  existence  in  oonsequenoi 
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of  the  mtrodiietion  of  tbe  ailvfir  ourMo^y  in  485 
and  who  ntturally  was  the  son  of  the  older  god 
"  of  copper  "  {AeteulafMui). 

The  relatioDn  to  foreign  buide  w^«  the  same  as  hereto- 
fore ;  but  here,  and  here  eapecially,  HelleQio  lafluenoee  were 
on  t!ie  increase.  It  was  onij  now  that  temples  began  to 
rise  in  Rome  itself  in  honour  of  the  Helleiiio  gods.  The 
oldest  waa  the  temple  of  Castor  and  PoUux,  which  had  been 
vowed  in  the  battle  at  lake  Bc^lus  (p.  4S7) 
and  was  eonseorated  on  15th  July  260.  The 
legend  associated  with  it,  that  two  youths  of  superhumaa 
si/e  and  beauty  had  been  seen  fighting  on  tiie  battle-field  in 
the  ranks  of  the  Bomaas  and  immediately  after  the  battle 
watering  their  foaming  steeds  in  the  Roman  Forum  at  the 
fountain  of  latuma,  and  announcing  the  great  Tiotory,  bears 
a  stamp  thoroughly  un-Roman,  and  was  beyond  doubt  at  a 
rery  early  penod  modelled  on  the  appearance  isi  the  Dios- 
curi-»^imilar  down  to  its  very  details-— in  the  &mous  battle 
fought  about  a  century  before  between  the  Crotoniatea  and 
Locrians  at  the  river  Sagras.  The  Delphic  Apollo  tx)o  was 
not  only  consulted — as  was  usual  with  all  peoples  that  felt 
the  influence  of  Grecian  culture—and  presented  moreover 
after  special  successes,  such  as  the  capture  of 
m  Veil,  with  a  tenth  of  the  spoO  (S60),  but  also 

481.  had  a  temple  built  for  him  in  the  dty  (S2S,  re* 

na.  newed  401).    The  same  honour  was  towards  the 

SM.  dose  of  this  period  accorded  to  Aphrodite  (459), 

who  was  in  some  enigraatioal  way  identified  with 
the  old  Roman  garden  goddesa,  Venus ;  *  and  to  Askiapios 
or  Aesculapius,  who  was  obtained  by  special  request  from 
Epidaurus  in  the  Peloponnesus  and  aalemnly  conducted  to 
Rome  (403).  Isolated  oomf^nts  were  heard 
in  serious  emergencies  as  to  the  intrusion  of 
foreign  superstition,  probably  the  art  of  the  Etruscan  hik 

*  Yeatifl  probably  flnt  appears  hi  the  later  aenae  as  Aphrodke  as 
Measlon  of  the  de<fieatioii  of  the  teaaifle  osnaeeratsd  inlkb  |aar  (Uv.a 
tl ;  Beoker,  Thpographie,  p.  472). 
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ru9pit98  (as  in  826) ;  but  in  such  caaes  the  poUot 

did  not  fiul  to  take  proper  cognisaiice  of  the 
matter. 

In  Etruria  on  the  other  hand,  while  the  nation  atagnaiec 
and  decayed  in  political  helplessness  and  indolent  opnleDoei, 
the  theological  monoplj  of  the  nobility,  stupid  fittalism, 
wild  and  meaniagless  mysticism,  the  system  of  soothsay* 
ing,  and  of  mendicant  prophecy  gradually  developed  them* 
selves,  till  they  reached  the  height  at  which  we  afterwards 
find  them. 

In  the  sacerdotal  system  no  comprehenave  changes,  so 

&r  aa  we  know,  took  place.  The  more  strin- 
mten.  gent  enactments,  that  were  made  about  465 

regarding  the  tax  on  actions  at  law  destined  to 
defray  the  cost  of  public  worship,  point  to  an  increase  in 
the  religious  expenses  of  the  state — ^a  necessary  result  of 
the  increase  in  the  number  of  its  gods  and  its  temples.  It 
has  already  been  mentioned  as  one  of  the  evil  effects  of  the 
dissensions  between  the  orders  that  a  greater  influence  be- 
gan to  be  conceded  to  the  colleges  of  men  of  lore,  and  that 
they  were  employed  for  the  annulling  of  political  acts  (p. 
379) — a  course  by  which  on  the  one  hand  the  fitith  of  the 
people  was  shaken,  and  on  the  other  hand  the  priests  were 
permitted  to  exercise  a  very  injurious  influence  on  public 
afifairs. 

A  compile  revolution  occurred  during  this  epoch  in  the 
MUitwy  military  system.  The  primitive  Graeco-Italian 
«y«t«m.  military  organisation,  which  was  probably  based, 

like  the  Homeric,  on  the  selection  of  the  most  distinguished 
and  efiective  warriors — who  ordinarily  fought  on  horseback 
— to  form  a  special  vanguard,  had  in  the  later  regal  period 
been  superseded  by  the  old  Dorian  phalanx  of  hoplites, 
probably  eight  file  de^  (p.  137).  This  phalanx  thenceforth 
undertook  the  chief  burden  of  the  battle,  while  the  cavalry 
wen;  stationed  on  the  flanks,  and,  mounted  or  dismounted 
According  to  circumstances,  were  chiefly  employed  as  a  r» 
iUnirDi<*  861^^  From  this  arrangement  there  were  d& 
^<^   .        vcloped  nearly  at  the  same  time  the  phalanx  o/ 
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Bariisae  in  Macedonia  and  the  manipular  legion  in  Ital/,  the 
former  formed  by  closing  and  deepening,  the  latter  by 
breaking  up  and  multiplying,  the  ranks.  The  old  Doric 
phalanx  had  been  wholly  adapted  to  close  oombat  with  the 
sword  and  especially  with  the  spear,  and  only  an  accessory 
and  subordinate  position  in  the  order  of  battle  was  assigned 
to  missile  weapons,  in  the  manipular  legion  the  thrusting^ 
lance  was  confined  to  the  third  division,  and  instead  of  it 
che  two  first  were  furnished  with  a  new  and  peculiar  Italian 
missile  weapon,  the  pUutn — a  square  or  round  piece  of 
wood,  four  and  a  half  feet  long,  with  a  triangular  or  quad- 
rangular iron  point — which  had  been  originally  perhaps  in« 
vented  for  the  defence  of  the  ramparts  of  the  camp,  but 
was  soon  transferred  from  the  rear  to  the  front  ranks,  and 
was  hurled  by  the  advancing  line  into  the  ranks  of  the  ene- 
my at  a  distance  of  from  ten  to  twenty  paces.  At  the  same 
time  the  sword  acquired  far  greater  importance  than  the 
short  knife  of  the  phalangite  could  ever  have  had ;  for  the 
volley  of  javelins  was  intended  in  the  first  instance  merely 
to  prepare  the  way  for  an  attack  sword  in  hand.  While, 
moreover,  the  phalanx  had,  as  if  it  were  a  single  mighty 
lance,  to  be  hurled  at  once  upon  the  enemy,  in  the  new  Ital- 
ian legions  the  smaller  units,  which  existed  in  the  phalanx 
system  but  were  in  battle  array  held  together  by  an  •indis* 
solubly  firm  bond,  were  again  separated  from  each  oUier, 
The  close  square  was  separated  in  the  direction  of  its  depth 
into  the  three  divisions  of  the  hastati^  prineipea^  and  triarii 
each  of  a  moderate  depth  probably  amounting  in  ordinary 
cases  to  only  four  files ;  and  was  broken  up  along  tlie  front 
into  ten  bands  {manipuli)^  in  such  a  way  that  between  every 
two  divisions  and  every  two  maniples  there  was  left  a  per> 
ceptible  interval.  It  was  a  mere  continuation  of  the  samA 
process  of  individualizing,  by  which  the  collective  mode  of 
fighting  was  discouraged  even  in  the  diminished  tactical  unit 
and  the  single  combat  became  prominent,  as  is  evident  from 
the  (already  mentioned)  decisive  part  played  by  hand-lo 
hand  encounters  and  combats  with  the  sword, 
nent  ot  The  system  of  entrenching  the  camp  assumed 
^^^  al80  a  peculiar  development.    The  place  whei"€ 
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the  army  encamped,  even  were  it  only  for  a  single  nigb^ 
was  invariably  provided  with  a  regular  circumyallation  and 
^     ,  as  it  were  converted   into  a  fortress.     Littls 

change  took  place  on  the  other  hand  in  the  cav* 
airy,  which  in  the  manipular  legion  retained  the  secondary 
place  whi,sh  it  had  occupied  by  the  side  of  the  phalanx. 

The  system  of  officering  the  army  also  contin* 

ued  in  the  main  unchanged ;  yet  it  was  at  this 
period  probably  that  the  clear  line  of  demarcation  became 
established  between  the  subaltern  officers,  who  as  common 
soldiers  had  to  gain  their  place  at  the  head  of  the  maniplei 
by  the  sword  and  passed  by  regular  promotion  from  th€ 
lower  to  the  higher  maniples,  and  the  military  tribunes 
placed  at  the  head  of  whole  legions— «ix  to  each — ^in  whose 
case  there  was  no  regular  promotion,  and  who  were  usually 
taken  from  the  better  classes.  In  this  respect  it  must  have 
become  a  matter  of  importance  that,  while  previously  the 
_  subaltern  as  well  as  the  staff  officers  had  been 

uniformly  nominated  by  the  general,  after  392 
some  of  the  latter  posts  were  filled  up  through  election  by 
Military  ^®  burgesses  (p.  398).  Lastly,  the  old,  fearful* 
diidpiiiM.  ly  strict,  military  discipline  remained  unaltered. 
Still,  as  formerly,  the  general  was  at  liberty  to  behead  anj 
man  serving  in  his  camp,  and  to  scourge  with  rods  the  sta6F 
officer  as  well  as  the  common  soldier ;  nor  were  such  pun- 
ishments inflicted  merely  on  account  of  common  crimes,  but 
also  when  an  officer  had  allowed  himself  to  deviate  from  the 
orders  which  he  had  received,  or  when  a  division  had  allowed 
'tself  to  be  surprised  or  had  fled  from  the  fleld  of  battle. 

On  th^  other  hand,  the  new  military  organiza- 
rairiawM  tion  necessitated  a  far  more  serious  and  pro* 
il  Midien.  Jonged  military  training  than  the  previous  pha^ 
lanx  system,  in  which  the  solidity  of  the  mass  kept  even  tb4 
inexperienced  in  their  ranks.  As,  however,  no  special  sol- 
dier-class sprang  up,  but  on  the  contrary  the  army  still  re- 
mained, as  before,  a  burgess  army,  this  object  was  chiefly 
*  attained  by  abandoning  the  former  mode  of  ranking  the  sol* 

diera  according  to  property  (p.  \^i)  and  arranging  thonn 
24* 
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•ooordi^  (o  loigth  of  lervioe.  The  Roman  recruit  now 
entered  among  the  Bglit^rmed  *' Bkirmiahers  *'  (fororii)| 
who  fought  out  of  the  line  and  especialij  with  Rtone  siingSi 
and  he  advaooed  from  this  step  by  step  to  1^  first  and  then 
to  the  second  diYisiony  till  at  length  the  soldiers  of  kmg  ser 
vioe  and  experience  were  aasodated  together  in  the  oorps  of 
the  4ruint\  which  was  numerically  the  weakest  but  imparted 
Its  tone  and  spirit  to  the  whc^  army. 

The  ezoellenoe  of  this  military  organization,  which  be* 
jQifiu-  came  tiie  primary  cause  of  the  superior  political 
BBnfp^iv*  position  of  the  Roman  community,  chiefly  de* 
'^c^"-  pended  on  the  three  great  military  principles  of 

maintaining  a  roserre,  of  oombining  the  dose  and  distant 
modes  of  fightings  and  of  combining  the  offsnsive  and  the 
defensive.  The  system  of  a  reserve  was  already  fore* 
shadowed  in  the  earlier  employment  of  the  cavalry,  but  it 
was  now  completely  developed  by  the  partition  of  the  army 
into  three  divisions  and  the  res^vation  of  the  flower  of  the 
veterans  for  the  last  and  decisive  shock.  While  the  Hel- 
lenic phalanx  had  developed  the  dose,  and  the  oriental 
squadrons  of  horse  armed  with  bows  and  light  missile 
spears  the  distant,  modes  of  fighting  respectively,  the  Ro- 
nun  combination  of  the  heavy  jaYelin  with  the  sword  pro- 
duced results  similar,  as  has  justly  been  remarked,  to  those 
attained  In  modern  warfare  by  the  introduction  of  baycuiel 
muskets ;  the  volley  of  javdins  prepared  the  way  for  the 
sword  encounter,  exactly  in  the  same  way  as  a  volley  of 
musketry  now  preeedes  a  charge  with  the  bayonets  Lastly, 
the  thorough  system  of  encampment  allowed  the  Romans 
to  combine  the  advantages  of  defensive  and  c^ensive  war 
and  to  decline  or  give  battle  according  to  drcumstances. 
and  in  the  latter  case  to  fight  under  the  ramparts  of  their 
camp  just  as  under  the  walb  of  a  fortress — the  Roman,  says 
a  Roman  proverb,  conquers  by  sitting  still. 

That  this  new  military  organization  was  in  the  nuun  a 

Roman,  or  at  any  rate  Italian,  remodelling  and 

MDipniar       improvement  of  the  old  Hdlenic  tactics  of  ths 

*^^'^'  phalanx,  is  plain.    If  some  germs  of  the  ayslera 
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of  reserve  and  cf  the  individualizing  of  the  smaller  subdi 
vi6i(»i6  of  the  army  are  found  to  occur  among  the  latei 
Greek  strategists,  especially  Xenophon,  this  only  shown  that 
they  felt  the  defectiveness  of  the  old  system,  but  weia  nol 
well  able  to  remedy  it.  The  manipular  legion  appears  fully 
developed  in  the  war  with  Pyrrhus ;  when  and  ui\der  what 
oircumstances  it  arose,  whether  at  once  or  gradually,  can  no 
longer  be  ascertained.  The  first  tactical  system  which  thfl 
Romans  encountered,  fundamentally  different  from  the  ear* 
iier  Itolo-Hellenic  system,  was  the  Celtic  sword-phalanx. 
It  is  not  impossible  that  the  subdivision  of  the  army  and 
the  intervals  between  the  maniples  in  fbont  were  arranged 
with  a  view  to  resist,  as  they  did  resist,  its  first  and  only 
dangerous  charge ;  and  it  accords  with  this  hypothesis  that 
Marcus  Furius  Camillus,  the  most  celebrated  Roman  gen- 
eral of  the  Gallic  epoch,  is  presented  in  various  detached 
notices  as  the  reformer  of  the  Roman  military  system. 
The  further  traditions  associated  with  the  Samnite  and  Pyr 
rhic  wars  are  neither  sufficiently  accredited,  nor  can  they  be 
arranged  in  proper  order ;  *  although  it  is  in  itself  proba^ 
ble  that  the  prolonged  Samnite  mountain  war&re  exercised 
a  lasting  influence  on  the  individual  development  of  the  R(v 
man  soldier,  and  that  the  struggle  with  one  of  the  first  mas* 


*  AccordiDg  to  Roman  tradition  tfae  Romans  originally  carried 
square  shields,  after  which  they  borrowed  from  the  Etnueans  the  round 
hoplite  shield  {tbtpem^  curTt/;),  and  from  the  Samnites  the  later  square 
shield  (ceWtfm,  ^i<^«oc),  and  the  javelin  (veru)  (Diodor.  Vat,  Fr,  p.  64 ; 
8aUu8t  CqL  51,  88 ;  Viiigi],  Aen,  vii.  666 ;  Festus,  Ep,  v.  SamniUA,  p. 
827,  MiUl. ;  and  the  authorities  cited  in  Marquardt,  Handb.  iii.  2,  241). 
But  it  may  be  r^arded  as  certain  that  the  hoplite  shield  or,  in  other 
words,  the  tactics  of  the  Doric  phalanx  were  imitated  not  from  the  Etms* 
eana,  but  direo^Jy  from  the  Hdlenes.  As  to  the  jcwtiim,  that  large,  cylin* 
drioal,  oonvex  leather  shield  must  oertainly  have  taken  the  plaee  of  the 
flat  copper  tf/upeiM,  when  the  phalanx  was  broken  up  into  maniples ;  but 
the  indisputable  deriyation  of  the  word  from  the  Greek  casts  suspicion 
on  the  deriration  of  the  thing  itself  from  the  Samnites.  Ftom  the 
Greeks  tfae  Romans  derived  also  the  sling  (Jwnia  from  tf^ffdoi^j},  like 
/dM  from  9^tjiy,  (p.  290).  The  pilnm  was  oonindtfed  by  the  sncitfyli 
t  tboroaghly  Roman  ioTiotSon. 
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ters  of  the  art  of  war,  belongin'g  to  the  school  of  the  great 
Alexander,  effected  an  improyement  in  the  technical  featurei 
of  the  Roman  roilitar}*  system. 

In  the  national  economy  agriculture  was,  and  continned 
to  be,  the  social  and  political  basis  both  of  the 
pconomy.  Roman  community  and  of  the  new  Italian  state. 
The  common  assembly  and  the  army  consisted 
of  Roman  farmers ;  what  as  soldiers  they  had  acquired  by 
the  sword,  they  secured  as  colonists  by  the  plough.  Tbs 
insolyency  of  the  middle  class  of  landholders  gave  rise  to 
the  formidable  internal  crises  of  the  third  and  fourth  centu- 
ries, amidst  which  it  seemed  as  if  the  young  republic  could 
not  but  be  destroyed.  The  revival  of  the  Latin  fiirmer- 
class,  which  was  produced  during  the  fifth  century  partly 
by  the  lai^  assignations  of  land  and  incorporations,  partly 
by  the  fall  in  the  rate  of  interest  and  the  increase  of  the 
Roman  population,  was  at  once  the  effect  and  the  cause  of 
the  mighty  development  of  Roman  power.  The  acute  soU 
dier's  eye  of  Pyrrhus  justly  recognized  the  cause  of  the 
political  and  military  ascendancy  of  the  Romans  in  the 
flourishing  condition  of  the  Roman  fiirms.  But  the  rise 
w>mitig  of  also  of  husbandry  on  a  large  scale  among  the 
''^^**'  Romans  appears  to  fell  within  this  period.     In 

earlier  times  indeed  there  existed  landed  estates  of — ^at  least 
comparatively — ^lai^e  size ;  but  their  management  was  not 
&rming  on  a  large  scale,  it  was  simply  a  husbandry  of  nu- 
merous small  parcels  (p.  255).  On  the  other  hand  the 
enactment  in  the  law  of  387,  which  is  not  inap- 
plicable to  the  earlier  mode  of  management  but 
fet  is  far  more  appropriate  to  the  later,  viz.  that  the  land- 
holder should  be  bound  to  employ  along  with  his  slaves  a  pro* 
^rtional  number  of  free  persons  (p.  382),  may  well  be 
regarded  as  the  oldest  trace  of  the  later  centralized  ftrmizig 
of  estates ;  *  and  it  deserves  notice  that  even  here  at  its  first 

*  VaiTO  (Dtf.  JS.  Je.,  L  2,  9)  erideDdy  conodvM  Ibe  author  of  tb« 
Uoiiilsii  tgrarlan  law  as  ftnofaig  in  penonbit  ezteDsive  Isnds ;  although 
Che  story  may  easily  baye  beeo  inyented  to  ej^lain  the  oognomen  (Ado) 
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amergenoe  it  essenliaDy  rests  on  slat'eholding.  VLqw  I. 
.  arose,  must  remain  an  undecided  poiLt ;  possibly  the  Gai^ 
thaginian  plantations  in  Sicily  served  as  models  to  the  old^ 
est  Roman  landholders,  and  perhaps  even  the  appearance  of 
irheat  in  husbandry  by  the  side  of  spelt  (p.  250),  which 
Varro  places  about  the  period  of  the  decemvirs,  was  con* 
nected  with  that  altered  style  of  management.  Still  less 
can  we  ascertain  how  &r  this  method  of  husbandry  had 
already  during  this  period  spread ;  but  the  history  of  the 
wars  with  Hannibal  leaves  no  doubt  that  it  cannot  yet  have 
oecome  the  rule,  nor  can  it  have  yet  absorbed  the  Italian 
fiirmer  daas.  Where  it  did  come  into  vogue,  however,  it 
annihilated  the  older  dientship  based  on  the  precarium ; 
just  as  the  modem  system  of  large  farms  has  been  formed 
by  the  suppression  of  petty  holdings  and  the  conversion  of 
hides  into  farm-fields.  It  admits  of  no  doubt  that  the  re- 
striction of  this  agricultural  dientship  very  materially  con- 
tributed towards  the  distress  of  the  dass  of  small  cultiva* 
tors. 

Respecting  the  internal  intercourse  of  the  Italians  with 
each  other  our  written  authorities  are  silent; 
leramntLi     coins  alone  furnish  some  information.    We  have 
^^^'  already  mentioned  (p.  261)  that  in  Itoly,  with 

the  exception  of  the  Greek  dties  and  of  the  Etruscan  Popu« 
Ionia,  there  was  no  coinage  during  the  first  three  centuries 
of  Rome,  and  that  cattle  in  the  first  instance,  and  subs^ 
quently  copper  by  weight,  served  as  the  medium  of  ex- 
change. Within  the  present  epoch  occurred  the  transition 
on  the  part  of  the  Italians  from  the  system  of  barter  to  that 
of  money ;  and  in  their  money  they  were  naturally  led  at 
first  to  Greek  models.  The  circumstances  of  central  Italy 
led  however  to  the  adoption  of  copper  ir^stead  of  silver  as 
the  metal  for  their  coinage,  and  the  unit  of  coinage  was  pri* 
marily  based  on  the  previous  unit  of  value,  the  copper 
pound ;  henoe  they  cast  their  coins  instead  of  stamping 
them,  for  no  die  would  have  sufficed  for  pieces  so  large  and 
heavy.  There  seems  from  the  first  to  have  been  a  fixed 
ratio  for  the  relative  value  of  copper  and  silver  (250  :  I}, 
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And  with  referei:oe  to  that  ratio  the  oopper  ooia&ge  seeiBS  te 
have  been  lasued ;  so  that,  for  example,  in  Borne  the  kurgi 
oopper  piece,  the  a#,  was  equal  in  value  to  a  scruple  (-^^ 
of  A  pound)  of  silver.  It  is  a  circumstance  iuatoricallj 
*nore  remarkable,  that  coining  m  Italy  most  probably  ongt 
noted  in  Rome,  and  in  fact  with  the  decemvirs,  who  found 
in  the  Solonian  legislation  a  pattern  for  the  regulation  of 
their  coinage ;  and  that  from  Rome  it  spread  over  a  nuir- 
ber  of  Latin,  Etruscan,  Umbrian,  and  East  Italian  oommiih 
nities, — a  dear  proof  of  the  superior  position  which  Rome 
from  the  beginning  of  the  fourth  century  held  in  Italy.  As 
all  these  communities  subsisted  side  by  ade  in  formal  inde- 
pendence, the  monetary  standard  for  each  was  in  law  entirely 
local,  and  the  territory  of  every  city  had  its  own  mimetary 
system.  Nevertheless  the  standards  of  copper  coinage  in 
central  and  northern  Italy  may  be  comprehended  in  three 
groups,  within  which  the  coins  in  common  intercourse  seem 
to  have  been  treated  as  identical.  These  groups  are,  first, 
the  coins  of  the  cities  of  Etruria  lying  north  of  the  CimiiK 
ian  forest  and  those  of  Umbria;  secondly,  the  coins  of 
Rome  and  Latium ;  and  lastly,  those  of  the  eastern  sea- 
board. We  have  already  observed  that  the  Roman  coins 
held  a  certain  ratio  to  silver  by  weight ;  on  the  other  hand 
we  find  those  of  the  east  coast  of  Italy  placed  in  a  definite 
proportional  relation  to  the  silver  coins  which  were  current 
from  an  early  period  in  southern  Italy,  and  the  standard  of 
which  was  adopted  by  the  Italian  immigrants,  such  as  the 
Bruttians,  Lucanians,  and  Nolans,  by  the  Latin  colonies  in 
that  quarter,  such  as  Cales  and  Suessa,  and  even  by  the  Ro- 
mans themselves  for  their  possessions  in  Lower  Italy.  Ao^ 
o  irdingly  the  inland  traffic  of  Italy  must  have  been  divided 
bito  corresponding  provinces,  which  dealt  with  one  another 
like  foreign  nations. 

In  transmarine  commerce  the  relations  we  have  pr& 

viously  described  (p.  266)  between  Sicily  and 

iiiMoom-       Latium,  Etruria  and  Attica,  the  Adriatic  and 


Tarentum,  continued  to  subsist  during  the  epoch 
before  us  or  rather,  strictly  speaking,  belonged  to  it ;  foi 
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although  fiKsis  of  this  elaas,  which  as  a  rule  are  inentioued 
without  a  date,  haye  been  placed  together  for  the  purpoM 
of  presenting  a  general  view  under  the  first  period,  the  state- 
ments made  apply  equally  to  the  present.  The  clearest 
evidence  in  this  respect  is,  of  course,  that  of  the  coins.  As 
the  striking  of  Etruscan  silver  money  afler  an  Attic  stand- 
ard (p.  2M),  and  the  pei  etrating  of  Italian  and  especially 
of  TiStin  copper  into  Sicily  (p.  267)  testify  to  the  two  for> 
mer  routes  of  traffic,  so  the  equivalence,  which  we  have 
just  mentioned,  between  the  silver  money  of  Magna  Graecia 
and  the  copper  coinage  of  Pioenum  and  Apulia,  forms,  with 
numerous  other  indications,  an  evidence  of  the  active  traffic 
which  the  Greeks  of  Lower  italy,  the  Tarentines  in  particu- 
lar,  held  with  the  east  Italian  seaboard.  The  commerce 
again,  whidi  was  at  an  earlier  period  perhaps  still  more 
active,  between  the  Latins  and  the  Campanian  Greeks  seems 
to  have  been  disturbed  by  the  Sabellian  immigration,  and 
to  have  been  of  no  great  momait  during  the  first  hundred 
and  fifty  years  of  the  republic.  The  refusal  of  the  Sam- 
nites  in  Capua  and  Cumae  to  supply  the  Romans  with  grain 
in  the  &mine  of  348  may  be  regarded  as  an  in- 
dication of  the  altered  relations  which  subsisted 
between  Latium  and  Campania,  till  at  the  commencement 
of  the  fifth  century  the  Koman  arms  restored  and  gave  in- 
creased impetus  to  the  old  intercourse. 

Touching  on  details,  we  may  be  allowed  to  mention,  as 
one  of  the  few  dated  &ct8  in  the  history  of  Roman  com- 
merce,  the  notice  drawn  from  the  annals  of 
Ardea,  that  in  464  the  first  barber  came  from 
Sicily  to  Ardea ;  and  to  dwell  for  a  moment  on  the  painted 
pottery  which  was  sent  chiefly  from  Attica,  but  also  firom 
Coroyra  and  Sicily,  to  Lucania,  Campania,  and  Etruria^  to 
serve  thoi«  for  the  decoration  of  tombs — a  traffic,  as  to  the 
oiroumstauoes  of  which  we  are  accidentally  better  informed 
than  as  to  any  other  article  of  transmarine  commerce.  The 
commencement  of  this  import  trade  probably  fells  about; 
the  period  of  the  expulsion  of  the  Tarquins ;  for  the  vases 
of  the  oldest  style,  which  are  of  very  rare  occurrec  ce  in 
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Italy,  were  pK)l>ably  painted  in  ^he  seocmd  half 


^i^^y^i^  of  the  third  century  of  the  city,  while  thoee  of 

the  chaste  style,  occurring  iu  greater  numbers; 

loo-MO.  belong  to  the  first  half,  those  of  the  most  fin* 

ished  beauty  to  the  second  half,  of  the  fourth 

century ;   and  the  immense  quantities  of  the  other  vascj^ 

often  marked  by  showiness  and  size  but  seldom  by  ezceli" 

lence  in  workmanship,  must  be  assigned  as  a  whole  to  the 

following  century.     It  was  from  the  Hellenes 

UO— 9BA. 

undoubtedly  that  the  Italians  derived  this  ou^ 
torn  of  embellishing  tombs ;  but  while  the  moderate  means 
and  fine  discernment  of  the  Greeks  confined  the  practice  in 
their  case  within  narrow  limits,  it  was  stretched  in  Italy  by 
barbaric  opulence  and  barbaric  extravagance  fiff  beyond  its 
original  and  proper  bounds,  it  is  a  significant  drcumstancci 
however,  that  in  Italy  this  extravagance  meets  us  only  in 
the  lands  that  had  a  Hellenic  semi-culture.  Any  one  who 
can  read  such  records  will  perceive  in  the  cemeteries  of 
Etruria  and  Campania — the  mines  whence  our  museums 
have  been  replenished — a  significant  commentary  on  the  ac- 
counts of  the  ancients  as  to  the  Etruscan  and  Campauian 
semi-culture  stifled  amidst  wealth  and  arrogance  (p.  434, 
455).  The  homely  Samnite  character  on  the  other  hand  re- 
mained at  all  times  a  stranger  to  this  foolish  luxury ;  the 
absence  of  Greek  pottery  from  the  tombs  exhibits,  quite  as 
palpably  as  the  absence  of  a  Samnite  coinage^  the  slight  den 
velopment  of  commercial  intercourse  and  of  urban  life  in 
this  region.  It  is  still  more  worthy  of  remark  that  Latium 
also,  although  not  less  near  to  the  Greeks  than  Etruria  and 
Campania,  and  in  closest  intercourse  with  them,  almost 
wholly  refrained  from  such  sepulchral  decorations.  It  is 
more  than  probable  that  in  this  result  we  have  to  recognise 
the  influence  of  the  stern  Roman  morality  or — if  the  ex- 
pression be  preferred— -of  the  rigid  Roman  police.  Closely 
connected  with  this  subject  are  the  already-mentioned  intei^ 
dicta,  which  the  law  of  the  Twelve  Tables  fulminated  againtl 
purple  bier-cloths  and  gold  ornaments  placed  beside  the 
dead ;  and  the  banishment  of  all  silver  plate,  excepting  thf 


n 
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•alt-oellar  and  saorifidal  ladle,  from  the  Roman  household 
«o  far  at  least  as  sumptuary  laws  and  the  terror  of  censorial 
censure  could  banish  it :  even  in  architecture  we  shall  again 
encounter  the  same  spirit  of  hostility  to  luxury  whether 
noble  or  ignoble.  Although,  however,  in  consequence  of 
these  influences  Rome  probably  preserved  a  certain  outward 
simplicity  longer  than  Capua  and  Volsinii,  her  commerce 
and  trade— on  which,  in  fact,  along  with  agriculture  her 
prosperity  from  the  beginning  rested — must  not  be  regard- 
ed as  having  been  inconsiderable,  or  as  having  less  sensibly 
experienced  the  influence  of  her  new  commanding  position. 
No  urban  middle  class  in  the  proper  sense  of  that  term, 
Capital  in  ^^  body  of  independent  tradesmen  and  meiv 
^*™^  chants,  was  ever  developed  in  Rome.    The  cause 

of  this  was— in  addition  to  the  disproportionate  centraliza- 
tion of  capital  which  occurred  at  an  early  period — ^mainly 
the  employment  of  slave  labour.  It  was  usual  in  antiquity, 
and  was  in  &ct  a  necessary  consequence  of  slavery,  that  the 
minor  trades  in  towns  were  very  frequently  carried  on  by 
slaves,  whom  their  master  established  as  artisans  or  mer- 
chants ;  or  by  freedmen,  in  whose  case  the  master  not  only 
frequently  furnished  the  capital,  but  also  regularly  stipu- 
lated for  a  share,  often  the  half^  of  the  profits.  Retail  trad- 
ing and  dealing  in  Rome  were  undoubtedly  constantly  on 
the  increase;  and  there  are  proo&  that  the  trades  which 
minister  to  the  luxury  of  great  cities  began  to  be  concen- 
trated in  Rome — the  Ficoroni  casket  for  instance  was  d^ 
signed  in  the  fifth  century  of  the  city  by  a  Praenestine  artist 
and  was  sold  to  Praeneste,  but  was  nevertheless  manufao* 
tured  in  Rome.*  But  as  the  net  proceeds  even  of  retail 
business  flowed  for  the  most  part  into  the  coffers  of  the 
great  houses,  no  industrial  and  commercial  middle-class 
arose  to  an  extent  corresponding  to  that  increase.    As  little 

*  The  conjecture  that  NotIus  FlautinB,  the  artist  who  wrought  at 
this  casket  in  Rome  for  Dindia  Macolnia,  may  have  been  a  ^i^panian^ 
Is  refotcd  by  the  old  Praenestine  tomb-etonea  recently  discovered,  on 
which,  among  other  Maoolnti  and  Plaatii,  there  ocean  also  a  Lucim 
Magolnins,  soc  of  Plandus  (X.  Maffdnio  Pla.  /.). 
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were  the  great  merohants  and  great  manu&cturers  marked 
off  as  a  distinct  daas  from  the  great  landlords.  On  the  out 
hand,  the  latter  were  from  ancient  times  (p.  669,  847) 
simultaneously  traders  and  capitalists,  and  combined  in 
their  hands  lending  on  security,  traflSokiug  on  a  great  scale, 
the  undertaking  of  contracts,  and  the  executing  of  works  fof 
the  state.  On  the  other  hand,  from  the  emphatic  moral  iub 
poitance  which  in  the  Roman  commonwealth  attached  to 
the  possession  of  land,  and  from  its  constituting  the  sole 
basis  of  political  privileges — ^a  basis  which  was  infringed  for 
the  first  time  only  towards  t^e  close  of  this  epoch  (p.  397) 
'-it  was  undoubtedly  at  this  period  usual  for  the  fortunate 
speculator  to  invest  part  of  his  capital  in  land.  It  is  dear 
enough  also  from  the  political  privileges  given  to  freedmen 
possessing  freeholds  (p.  897),  that  the  Roman  statesmen 
sought  ill  this  way  to  diminish  the  dangerous  class  of  the 
rich  who  had  no  land. 

But  while  neither  an  opulent  civic  middle  class  nor  a 
Develop-  Strictly  close  body  of  capitalists  grew  up  in 
RraiViLa  Rome,  it  was  constantly  acquiring  more  and 
great  oit>.  more  the  character  of  a  great  city.  This  is 
plainly  indicated  by  the  increasing  number  of  slaves  crowd* 
ed  together  in  the  capital  (as  attested  by  the  very  serious 
slave  conspiracy  of  835),  and  still  more  by  the 
increasing  multitude  of  freedmen,  which  was 
gradually  becoming  inoonvenient  and  dangerous,  as  we  may 
safely  infer  from  the  considerable  tax  imposed  on  manumi»' 
^^  sions  in  397  (p.  890)  and  from  the  limitation  of 

191,  the  political  rights  of  freedmen  in  450  (p.  897). 

For  not  only  was  it  implied  in  the  circumstances 
that  the  great  majority  of  the  persons  manumitted  had  to 
devote  diemselves  to  trade  or  commerce,  but  manumissicn 
itself  among  the  Romans  was,  as  we  have  already  said,  leas 
an  act  of  liberality  than -an  industrial  speculation,  the  mas- 
ter often  finding  it  more  for  his  interest  to  share  the  profiti 
of  the  trade  or  commerce  of  the  freedman  than  to  assert  hif 
title  to  the  whole  proceeds  o[  the  labour  of  his  fdave.  Tht 
Uiorease  of  emancipations  must  therefore  have  necessarily 
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kept  pace  with  the  increase  of  the  comscoraal  aiid  industrial 
activitj  of  the  Romans. 

A  similar  indication  of  the  rising  importance  of  urban 
V/ten  life  va.  Rome  is  presented  by  the  great  develop- 

.  ^^^  ment  of  the  urban  police.    To  this  period  prob« 

ably  belong  in  great  measure  the  enactments  tinder  which 
ihe  four  aediles  diWded  the  city  into  four  police  distiiots, 
and  made  provision  for  the  discharge  of  their  equally  impor- 
tant and  difficult  fimotions — ^for  the  efficient  repair  of  the 
network  of  drains  small  and  large  by  which  Borne  was  per* 
▼aded,  as  well  as  of  the  pu'blic  buildings  and  places ;  for 
the  proper  cleansing  and  paving  of  the  streets ;  for  prevenlf 
ing  the  nuisances  of  ruinous  buildings,  dangerous  animals, 
or  foul  smells ;  for  the  removing  of  waggons  from  the  higl^ 
way  except  during  the  hours  of  evening  and  nighty  and  gen- 
endly  for  the  ke^ng  open  of  the  communication ;  for  the 
uninterrupted  supply  of  the  market  of  the  capital  with  good 
and  cheap  grain  ;  for  the  destruction  of  unwholesome  arti- 
cles, and  the  suppression  of  false  weights  and  measures ; 
and  for  the  special  oversight  of  baths,  taverns,  and  houses 
of  bad  fame. 

In  respect  to  buildings  the  regal  period,  particularly  the 

epoch  of  the  groat  conquests,  probaUy  acoon> 
Boiidios.        pj.^j^^  ^^^  ^^  ^^  ^^  ^^^  centuries  of  the 

republic  Struetures  like  the  temples  on  the  Capitol  and 
on  the  Aventine  and  the  great  Circus  were  probably  as 
offensive  to  the  frugal  fathers  of  the  city  as  to  the  burgesses 
who  gave  their  taskwork;  and  it  is  r«narkable  that  per- 
haps the  most  considerable  building  of  the  republican  period 
before  the  Samnite  wars,  the  temple  of  Ceres  in  the  Ciroja, 
was  a  woric  of  Spurius  Gassius  (261 ),  who  in 
more  than  one  respect  sought  to  lead  the  com- 
rnoowealth  back  to  the  traditions  of  the  kings.  The  gov- 
erning aristocracy  morc9ver  repressed  private  luxury  with 
a  rigour  such  as  the  rule  of  the  kings,  if  prolonged,  would 
impoifle  certainly  not  have  displayed.  But  at  length 
grrentoh.  gyp,^  ^^  se.iate  was  no  longer  able  to  resist  the 
superior  force  of  circumstances.    It  was  Appius  Qaudiui 
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who  in  his  epooh-making  censorship  (442)  thre^ 
aside  the  antiquated  rustic  system  of  parsimoni 
cm  hoarding,  and  taught  his  fellow-citizens  to  make  a  wor 
thy  use  of  the  public  resources.  He  began  that  noble  sy» 
tern  of  public  works  of  general  udlity,  whidi  justifies,  if 
anything  can  justify,  the  military  successes  of  Rome  w  be» 
viewed  in  the  light  of  the  well-being  of  the  nations,  and 
which  even  now  in  its  ruins  furnishes  some  idea  of  the  greats 
ness  of  Rome  to  thousands  on  thousands  who  have  never 
rend  a  page  of  her  history.  To  hira  the  Roman  state  was 
indebted  for  its  first  great  military  road,  and  the  city  of  Rome 
for  its  first  aqueduct.  Following  in  the  steps  of  Claudius, 
the  Roman  senate  wove  around  Italy  that  network  of  roads 
and  fortresses,  the  formation  of  which  has  already  been  de- 
scribed (p.  527),  and  without  which,  as  the  history  of  all 
military  states  from  the  Achaemenides  down  to  the  creator 
of  the  road  over  the  Simplon  shows,  no  military  hegemony 
can  subsist.  Following  in  the  steps  of  Claudius,  Manius 
Curius  built  from  the  proceeds  of  the  Pyrrhic  spoil  a  second 
sn.  aqueduct  for  the  capital  (482) ;  and  some  years 

280.  previously  (464)  with  the  gains  of  the  Sabine 

war  he  opened  up  fur  the  Velino,  at  the  point 
above  Terni  where  it  falls  into  the  Nera,  that  broader  chan- 
nel in  which  the  stream  still  flows,  with  a  view  to  drain  the 
beautiful  valley  of  Rieti  and  thereby  to  gain  space  for  a 
large  burgess  settlement  along  with  a  modest  &rm  for  him- 
self. Such  works,  in  the  eyes  of  per86ns  of  intelligenoa, 
threw  into  the  shade  the  aimless  magnificence  of  the  Hel« 
lenic  temples.  The  style  of  living  also  among  the  citisens 
now  was  altered.  About  the  time  of  Pyrbhus  silver  plate 
began  to  make  its  appearance  on  Roman  tables,  and  thtt 
ehronii^lers  date  the  disappearance  of  shingle  roofs  in  Rome 
from  470.*  The  new  capital  of  Italy  gradually 
laid  aside  its  village-like  aspect,  and  now  began 

*  We  have  already  mentioned  the  censorial  stigma  attached  to  Fob 

Hub  Cornelius  Rnfinus  (consul  464,  477)  for  his  siWer  plate  ((k 

652).    The  Strange  statement  of  Fabios  (in  Strabo,  r.  p.  228) 

that  the  Romans  first  became  giren  to  laxurr  {al<r&i9&ou  rov  nXovrw 


) 
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10  eiabdlisb  itself*.  It  was  not  yet  indeed  customary  U 
strip  the  temples  in  conquered  towns  of  their  ornaments  (of 
the  decoration  of  Rome ;  but  the  beaks  of  the  galleys  of 
Antium  were  displayed  at  the  orator's  platform  in  the  Fo^ 
rum  (p.  461) ;  and  on  public  festival  days  the  gold-mounted 
shields  brought  home  from  the  battlefields  of  Samnium  were 
txhibited  along  the  stalls  of  the  market  (p.  478).  The  pro- 
ceeds of  fines  were  specially  applied  to  the  paving  of  the 
highways  in  and  near  the  city,  or  to  the  erection  and  embel- 
lishment of  public  buildings.  The  wooden  booths  of  the 
butchersy  which  stretched  along  the  Forum  on  both  sides, 
gave  way,  first  on  the  Palatine  side,  then  on  that  also  which 
faced  the  Carinae,  to  the  stone  stalls  of  the  money-changers ; 
so  that  this  place  became  the  Exchange  of  Rome.  Statues 
of  the  &mou8  men  of  the  past,  of  the  kings,  priests,  and 
heroes  of  the  legendary  period,  and  of  the  Grecian  kospes^ 
who  was  said  to  have  interpreted  to  the  decemvirs  the  laws 
of  Solon ;  honorary  columns  and  monuments  dedicated  to 
the  great  burgomasters  who  had  conquered  the  Veientes,  the 
Latins,  the  Samnites,  to  state  envoys  who  had  perished  while 
executing  their  instructions,  to  rich  women  who  had  be- 
queathed their  property  to  public  objects,  nay  even  to  cel^- 
brated  Oreek  philosophers  and  heroes  such  as  Pythagoras 
and  Alcibiades,  were  erected  on  the  Capitol  or  in  the  Fo- 
rum. Thus,  now  that  the  Roman  community  had  become 
a  great  power,  Rome  itself  became  a  great  city. 

Lastly  Rome,  as  head  of  the  Romano-Italian  confed^ 
siiTerttaad.  T^^Jj  ^^^  ^^^7  entered  into  the  Hellenistic  stat^ 
Mdof  value,  gygtem,  but  also  conformed  to  the  Hellenic  sys- 
tem of  moneys  and  coins.  Up  to  this  time  the  different 
communities  of  northern  and  central  Italy,  with  few  excep- 
tions, had  struck  only  a  copper  currency ;  the  south  Italian 
towns  again  universally  had  a  currency  of  silver ;  and  there 
fiAte  as  many  legal  standards  and  systems  of  coinage  as 


after  the  oonqnest  of  theSabioeB,  is  cTidently  only  tnother  Tersiun  of  Uw 
Ftme  story  ;  fur  the  oonquest  of  the  Sabines  took  p*aee  hi  tho  first  oo» 
folate  of  Rufinua. 
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there  were  sovereign  comimuiiities  in  Italy,  b 
486  all  these  looal  mints  were  restricted  to  the 
ismiing  of  small  coin ;  a  general  standard  of  curreooy  ap 
plicable  to  all  Ital  j  was  introduced,  and  the  coining  of  the 
eurrency  was  centralized  in  Rome ;  Capua  alone  continued 
to  retain  its  own  silver  coinage  struck  in  the  name  of  Rome^ 
hut  after  a  different  standard.  The  new  monetary  system 
wras  based  on  the  legal  ratio  subsisting  between  the  two 
metals,  as  it  had  long  been  fixed  (p.  565).  The  common 
monetary  unit  was  the  piece  of  ten  oiwSj  or  the  denarius, 
whioh  weighed  in  copper  3^  and  in  silver  i^,  of  a  Roman 
pound,  a  trifle  more  than  the  Attic  drachma.  At  first  cop* 
per  money  still  predominated  in  the  coinage;  and  it  is 
probable  that  the  earliest  silver  denarius  was  coined  chiefly 
for  Lower  Italy  and  for  intercourse  with  other  lands.  As 
the  victory  of  the  Romans  over  Pyrrhus  and  Tarentum  and 
the  Roman  embassy  to  Alexandria  could  not  but  engage  the 
thoughts  of  the  contemporary  Greek  statesman,  so  the  ssga* 
clous  Greek  merchant  might  well  ponder  as  he  looked  on 
these  new  Roman  drachmae.  Their  flat,  unartistic,  and 
monotonous  stamping  appeared  poor  and  insignificaQt  by 
the  side  of  the  marvellously  beautiful  contemporary  coins 
of  Pyrrhus  and  the  Siceliots ;  nevertheless  they  were  by  no 
means,  like  the  barbarian  coins  of  antiquity,  slavishly  imi' 
tated  and  unequal  in  weight  and  alloy,  but,  on  the  contrary, 
worthy  from  the  first  by  their  independent  and  careful  ex^ 
cution  to  be  placed  on  a  level  with  any  Greek  coin. 

Thus,  when  the  eye  turns  from  the  development  of  con- 
stitutions and  from  the  national  struggles  for 
tb«LBt£^^  dominion  and  for  freedom  which  agitated  Italy, 
uationauty.  ^^^  Rome  In  particular,  from  the  banishment 
of  the  Tarquinian  house  to  the  subjugation  of  the  Samnites 
and  the  Italian  Greeks,  and  rests  on  those  calmer  spheres 
of  human  existence  which  history  nevertheless  pervades 
and  rules,  it  everywhere  encounters  the  reflex  iufluenoe  of 
the  great  events,  by  which  the  Roman  burgesses  burst  the 
bonds  of  patrician  sway,  and  the  rich  variety  of  the  national 
cultures  of  Italy  gradually  perished  to  enrich  a  single  peo 
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pie.  While  the  hiBtorian  may  not  attempt  to  follow  out 
tiie  great  course  of  events  into  the  infinite  multiplioity  of 
indSTidnal  detail,  he  does  not  overstep  his  province  when, 
kying  bold  of  detached  fragments  of  scattered  tradition,  he 
indicates  the  most  important  changes  M^hich  during  this 
epoch  took  place  in  the  national  life  of  Italy.  The  fact  thai 
In  such  an  inquiry  the  life  of  Rome  becomes  still  more 
prominent  than  in  the  earlier  epoch  is  not  merely  the  result 
of  the  accidental  blanks  of  our  tradition  ;  it  was  an  essen- 
tial consequence  of  the  change  in  the  political  position  of 
Rome,  that  the  Latin  nationality  should  more  and  more  cast 
the  other  nationalities  of  Italy  into  the  shade.  We  have 
already  referred  to  the  &ct,  that  at  this  epoch  the  neigh- 
bouring lands — southern  Etruria,  Sabina,  the  land  of  the 
Volscians,  and  even  Campania — b^an  to  become  Roman- 
ised, as  is  attested  by  the  almost  total  absence  of  monu 
ments  of  the  old  native  dialects,  and  by  the  occurrence  of 
very  ancient  Roman  inscriptions  in  those  regions.  The 
numerous  individual  assignations  and  colonial  establish- 
ments scattered  throughout  Italy  were,  not  only  in  a  mili- 
tary but  also  in  a  linguistic  and  national  point  of  view,  the 
advanced  posts  of  the  Latin  stock.  It  is  true  that  the 
Latinizing  of  the  Italians  was  scarcely  at  this  time  the  aim 
of  Roman  policy ;  on  the  contrary,  the  Roman  senate  seems 
to  have  intentionally  upheld  the  distinction  between  the 
Latin  and  other  nationalities,  and  to  have  by  no  means  ab- 
solutely allowed  the  introduction  of  Latin  into  official  use 
among  the  communities  dependent  on  Rome.  The  force  of 
oiroumstances,  however,  is  stronger  than  even  the  strongest  , 
government :  the  language  and  customs  of  the  Latin  people 
immediately  shared  its  ascendancy  in  Italy,  and  alreadj 
began  to  undei*mine  the  other  Italian  nationalities. 

These  nationalities  were  at  the  same  time  assailed  from 

another  quarter  and  by  an  ascendancy  resting  en 

iboiSSiii      another  basis — ^by   Hellenism.     This  was  the 

^*         period  when  Hellenism  began  to  become  con* 

■dous  of  its  Intellectual  superiority  to  the  other  nations, 

and  to  difRisc  itself  ou  every  side.     Itflly  did  not  remain 
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unaflfected  by  it.  The  most  remarkable  phenomenon  of  Uiit 
sort  is  presf^oted  by  Apulia,  which  after  the  fifth  century 
of  Rome  gradually  laid  aside  its  barbarian  dialect  and  si 
Iciitly  became  Hellenized.  This  change  was  brought  about^ 
•8  in  Macedonia  and  Epirus,  not  by  colonization,  but  by 
ciTJlization,  which  seems  to  have  gone  hand  in  hand  with 
tho  land  commerce  of  Tarentum ;  at  least  that  hypothesis 
Is  favoured  by  the  facts,  that  the  districts  of  the  Poediculi 
and  Daunii  who  were  on  friendly  terms  with  the  Tarentines 
carried  out  their  Hellenization  more  completely  than  the 
Sallentines  who  lived  nearer  to  Tarentum  but  were  con- 
stantly at  feud  with  it,  and  that  the  towns  that  were  soonest 
Graecized,  such  as  Arpi,  were  not  situated  on  the  coast. 
The  stronger  influence  exerted  by  Hellenism  over  Apulia 
than  over  any  other  Italian  region  is  explained  partly  by  ita 
position,  partly  by  the  slight  development  of  any  national 
culture  of  its  own,  and  partly  perhaps  by  its  nationality 
presenting  a  character  less  alien  to  the  Greek  stock  than 
that  of  the  rest  of  Italy  (p.  32).  We  have  already  called 
attention  (p.  455)  to  the  &ct  that  the  southern  Sabellian 
stocks,  although  at  the  outset  in  concert  with  the  tyrants 
of  Syracuse  they  crushed  and  destroyed  the  Hellenism  of 
Magna  Graecia,  were  at  the  same  time  affected  by  contact 
and  mingling  with  tho  Greeks,  so  that  some  of  them,  such 
as  the  Bruttians  and  Nolans,  adopted  the  Greek  language 
by  the  side  of  their  native  tongue,  and  others,  such  as  the 
Lucanians  and  part  of  the  Campanians,  adopted  at  least 
Greek  writing  and  Greek  manners.  Etruria  likewise 
showed  tendencies  towards  a  kindred  development  in  the 
remarkable  vases  which  have  been  discovered  (p.  567)  be- 
longing to  this  period,  rivalling  those  of  Campania  and  Lu* 
cauia;  and  though  Latium  and  Samnium  remiuned  more 
strangers  to  Hellenism,  there  were  not  wanting  there  also 
feraoes  of  an  incipient  and  ever-growing  influence  of  Greek 
oiilture.  In  all  branches  of  tho  development  of  Rome  dur- 
ing this  epoch,  in  legislation  and  coinage,  in  religion,  in  the 
formation  of  national  legend,  we  encounter  traces  of  tbs 
Greeks ;  and  from  the  commencement  of  the  fifth  century 
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In  particular,  in  other  words,  after  the  conquest  of  Cam- 
pania, the  Greek  influence  on  Roman  life  appears  rapidlj 
and  constantly  on  the  increase.  In  the  fourth  century  oc- 
curred the  erection  of  the  "  OraecostoHft " — remarkable  in 
the  very  form  of  the  word — a  platform  in  the  Roman  Fo- 
rum for  eminent  Greek  strangers  and  primarily  for  the 
Massfliots  (p.  6S4).  In  the  following  century  the  annals 
began  to  exhibit  Romans  of  quality  with  Greek  surnames, 
such  as  Philippus  or  in  Roman  form  Pilipus,  Philo,  So- 
phus,  Hypsaeus.  Greek  customs  gained  ground :  such  as 
the  non-Italian  practice  of  placing  inscri|ftions  in  honour  of 
the  dead  on  the  tomb— of  which  the  epitaph  of  Lucius 
Sdpio  (consul  in  456)  is  the  oldest  example 
known  to  us ;  the  fashion,  also  foreign  to  the 
Italians,  of  ereeting  without  any  decree  of  the  state  honour- 
ary  monuments  to  ancestors  in  public  places — a  system 
begun  by  the  great  innovator  Appius  Claudius,  when  he 
caused  bronze  shields  with  images  and  eulogies  of  his  an- 
cestors to  be  suspended  in  the  new  temple  of 
Bellona  (442) ;  the  distribution  of  branches  of 
palms  to  the  competitors,  introduced  at  the  Roman  national 
293w  festival  in  461 ;  above  all,  the  Greek  manners 

onSfbai^  *"^  habits  at  table.  The  custom  not  of  sitting 
itoaitAbi«.  as  formerly  on  benches,  but  of  reclining  on 
couches,  at  table  ;  the  postponement  of  the  chief  meal  from 
noon  to  between  two  and  three  o'clock  in  the  afternoon  ac- 
cording to  our  mode  of  reckoning ;  the  institution  of  mas- 
ters of  the  revels  at  banquets,  who  were  appointed  from 
among  the  guests  present,  generally  by  throwing  the  dice, 
and  who  th^i  prescribed  to  the  company  what,  how,  and 
when  they  should  drink ;  the  table-chants  sung  in  succession 
by  the  guests,  which,  however,  in  Rome  were  not  scolia^  but 
lays  in  praise  of  ancestors — all  these  were  not  primitive 
customs  in  Rome,  but  were  borrowed  from  the  Greeks  at  a 
very  early  period,  for  in  Cato's  time  these  usages  were  al- 
ready common  and  had  in  fact  partly  fallen  into  disuse 
again.  We  must  therefore  place  their  introduction  in  thia 
period  at  the  latest.     A  characteristic  feature  also  was  the 
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erection  of  statues  to  **"  the  wisest  and  the  bravest  Greek  ** 
in  the  Roman  Forum,  which  took  place  by  command  of  the 
Pythian  Apollo  during  the  Samnite  wars.  The  selection 
fell  on  Pythagoras  and  Alcibiades,  the  saviour  and  the  Han* 
nibal  of  the  western  Hellenes.  The  extent  to  wliich  an 
acquaintance  with  Greek  was  already  difiused  in  the  fiAh 
century  among  the  leading  Romans  is  shown  by  the  embaa- 
sies  of  the  Romans  to  Tarentum — when  their  mouthpiece 
spoke,  if  not  in  the  purest  Greek,  at  any  rate  without  an 
interpreter — and  of  Cineas  to  Rome.  It  scarcely  admits 
of  a  doubt  that  from  the  fiilh  century  the  young  Romans 
who  devoted  themselves  to  state  affiiirs  universally  acquired 
a  knowledge  of  what  was  then  the  general  language  of  the 
world  and  of  diplomacy. 

Thus  in  the  intellectual  sphere  Hellenism  made  ad- 
vances quite  as  incessant  as  the  efforts  of  the  Romans  in 
their  career  of  outward  conquest ;  and  the  secondary  na- 
tionalities, such  as  the  Samnites,  Celts,  and  Etruscans,  bard 
pressed  on  both  sides,  were  ever  losing  their  inward  vigour 
as  well  as  narrowing  their  outward  bounds. 

When  the  two  great  nations,  both  arrived  at  the  height 
Rome  and  ^^  their  development,  ^began  to  mingle  in  hostile 
S*t^™*"  ^^  ^^  friendly  contact,  their  antagonism  of  char- 
epoch.  acter  was  at  the  same  time  prominently  and 

fully  brought  out — ^the  total  want  of  individuality  in  the 
Italian  and  especially  in  the  Roman  character,  as  contrasted 
with  the  boundless  variety,  lineal,  local,  and  personal,  of 
Hellenism.  There  was  no  epoch  of  mightier  vigour  in  the 
history  of  Rome  than  the  epoch  from  the  institution  of  the 
republic  to  the  subjugation  of  Italy.  That  epoch  laid  the 
foundations  of  the  commonwealth  both  within  and  wiUiout ; 
it  created  a  united  Italy  ;  it  gave  birth  to  the  traditional 
groundwork  of  the  national  law  and  of  the  national  history; 
it  originated  the  pilum  and  the  maniple,  the  construction  of 
roads  and  of  aqueducts,  the  farming  of  estates  and  the 
monetary  system ;  it  moulded  the  she-wolf  of  the  Capitol 
and  designed  the  Ficoron:  casket.  But  the  individuals,  who 
oontributcd  the  several  stones  to  this  gigantic  structure  and 
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oemelited  theQi  together,  have  disappeared  without  leaving 
a  trace,  and  the  nations  of  Itaij  did  not  mei^e  into  that  of 
Rome  more  completely  than  the  single  Roman  burgess 
mei^ed  in  the  Roman  community.  As  the  grave  closes 
alike  over  all  whether  important  or  insignilicant,  so  in  the 
roll  of  the  Roman  burgomasters  the  empty  scion  of  nobiU 
ity  stands  undistinguishable  by  the  side  of  the  grest  states* 
man.  Of  the  few  records  that  have  reached  us  from  this 
period  none  is  more  venerable,  and  none  at  the  same  time 
more  diaracteristic,  than  the  epitaph  of  Lucius  (Cornelius 
Scipio,  who  was  consul  in  456,  and  three  years 
afterwards  took  part  in  the  decisive  battle  of 
Sentinum  (p.  486).  On  the  beautiful  sarcophagus,  in  noble 
Doric  style,  which  eighty  years  ago  still  enclosed  the  dust 
of  the  conqueror  of  the  Samnites,  the  following  sentence  is 
mscribed : — 

OoriMius  LuHw^Se^  SarbdiHt, 

Qiuiiu9  f&rma  viriu^Ui  parUuma  fkU^ 
C(m»6l  oerudr  aidUi9—guei  fuU  apidd  trot, 
Taurdiid  CUaiina — Bdmnio  cepii^ 
Subigit  omni  Loucdnam — dpddhque  abdoucit 

Innumerable  others  who  had  been  at  the  head  of  the 
Roman  commonwealth,  as  well  as  this  Roman  statesman 
and  warrior,  might  be  commemorated  as  having  been  of  no- 
ble birth  and  of  manly  beauty,  valiant  and  wise ;  but  there 
was  no  more  to  record  regarding  them.  It  is  no  mere 
fault  of  tradition  that  among  all  these  Cornelii,  Fabii,  Pa- 
pirii  and  the  like.  We  nowhere  encounter  a  distinct  individual 
figure.  The  senator  was  supposed  to  be  no  worse  and  no 
better  than  other  senators,  nor  at  all  to  differ  from  them. 
It  was  not  necessary  and  not  desirable  that  any  burgess 
should  surpass  the  rest,  whether  by  showy  silver  plate  and 
Hellenic  culture,  or  by  uncommon  wisdom  and  ezcellcnoei 
Excesses  of  the  former  kind  were  reproved  by  the  censor, 
and  for  the  latter  the  constitution  gave  no  scope.  The 
Rome  of  this  period  belonged  to  no  individual ;   it  was 
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Beoessary  for  all  the  bargeeses  to  be  alike,  that  eacn  of  them 
might  be  like  a  king. 

No  doubt,  even  now  Hellenic  individual  development 
iLppiiM  began  to  aaaert  its  clainta  by  the  side  of  that 

Ohiadtaa.  levelling  system;  and  the  genius  and  force 
which  it  exhibited  bear,  no  less  than  the  tendency  to  which 
it  opposed  itself,  the  full  stamp  of  that  great  age.  We 
can  but  name  a  single  man  in  connection  with  it ;  but  he 
vrasy  as  it  were,  the  incarnation  of  the  idea  of  progress. 
Ill  ao7.  Appius  Claudius  (censor  442 ;  consul  447,  459), 
"*  the  great-great-grandson  of  the  decemvir,  was  a 

man  of  the  old  nobility  and  proud  of  the  long  line  of  his 
anceetors ;  but  yet  it  was  he  who  set  aside  the  restriction 
which  confined  the  full  franchise  of  the  state  to  the  fre^ 
holders  (p.  397),  and  who  broke  up  the  old  system  of 
finance  (p.  571).  From  Appius  Claudius  date  not  only  the 
Roman  aqueducts  and  highways,  but  also  Roman  jurispro- 
denoe,  eloquence,  poetry,  and  grammar.  The  ppblication 
of  a  table  of  the  legis  aetioneSf  speeches  committed  to  writ- 
ing and  Pythagorean  sentences,  and  even  innovations  in 
orthography,  are  attributed  to  him.  We  may  not  on  this 
account  call  him  absolutely  a  democrat  or  include  him  in 
that  opposition-party  which  found  its  champion  in  Manius 
Curius  (p.  395) ;  in  him  on  the  contrary  the  spirit  of  the 
ancient  and  modern  patrician  kings  predominated  —  the 
spirit  of  the  Tarquins  and  the  Caesars,  between  whom  he 
forms  a  connecting  link  in  that  five  hundred  years'  interreg> 
num  of  extraordinary  deeds  and  ordinary  m^n.  So  long  as 
Appius  Claudius  took  an  active  part  in  public  life,  in  his 
oflicial  conduct  as  well  as  his  general  carriage  he  disregarded 
laws  and  customs  on  all  hands  with  the  hardihood  and  sauci* 
ness  of  an  Athenian ;  till,  afler  having  long  retired  from 
the  political  stage,  the  blind  old  man,  returning  as  «t  were 
from  the  tomb  at  the  decisive  moment,  overcame  king  Pyr 
rhus  iu  the  senate,  and  first  formally  and  solemnly  pro- 
claimed the  complete  sovereignty  of  Rome  (p.  511).  But 
the  gifted  man  came  too  early  or  too  late ;  the  ^ods  made 
hitn  blind  on  account  of  his  untimely  wisdon.     It  was  not 
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individual  genius  that  ruled  in  Rome  and  through  Rome  in 
Italy  ;  it  was  the  one  immoveable  idea  of  a  policy — ^propa 
gated  from  generation  to  generation  in  the  senate — with  the 
leading  maxims  of  which  the  sons  of  the  senators  were  iui* 
bued,  when  in  the  oompany  of  their  fathers  they  made  theit 
appearance  in  the  senate  hall  and  there  listened  to  the  wiii* 
dom  of  the  men  whose  seats  they  were  destined  at  some 
future  time  to  (ill.  Immense  successes  were  thus  obtained 
at  an  immense  price ;  for  Nike  too  is  folic  wed  by  her 
Nemesis,  In  tbe  Roman  oommonwealth  there  was  no  sp» 
eiid  dependenee  on  any  one  man,  either  on  soldier  or  on 
general,  and  under  the  rigid  discipline  of  its  moral  police 
all  the  idosyncmsies  of  human  oharaoter  were  extinguished* 
Rome  reaohed  a  greatness  such  as  no  other  state  of  antiquity 
attained;  but  she  dearly  purchased  her  greatness  at  the 
'Mcrifice  of  the  graceful  variety,  of  the  easy  tibandon^  uiA 
of  the  inward  freedom  of  Hellenio  life. 


CHAPTER  IX. 

ART    AND    80IXH01. 

Tbm  growth  of  art,  and  of  poetic  art  espea'aOj,  In  antl 
quity  was  intimately  associated  with  the  dcTel 
Mtionfti  opment  of  national  festivals.  The  extraordinary 
thanlcsgiving-festival  of  the  Roman  community 
which  had  been  organized  in  the  previous  period  muiily 
under  Greek  influence,  the  ludi  maximi  or  Bamani  (p.  dOO), 
acquired  during  the  present  epoch  a  longer  duration  and 
greater  variety  in  the  amusements.^  Originally  limited  to 
one  day,  the  festival  was  prolonged  by  an  additional  day 
after  the  happy  termination  of  each  of  the  three  great  revo- 
lua  IH.  lutions  of  245,  260^  and  887,  and  thus  at  the 
t  ^7'  close  of  this  period  it  had  already  a  duration  of 
four  days.* 

A  still  more  important  circumstance  was,  that,  probably 


*  The  aoeoont  ^ren  by  Dlonysioi  (ti.  95 ;  oomp.  Klebuhr,  il  40)  and 
by  Platarch  denying  his  statement  from  anoUier  passage  in  Dionysiiia 
(CanUB,  42),  regarding  the  Latin  festiyal,  must  be  understood  to  apply 
to  the  Roman  rather  than  the  Latin  games,  as,  apart  from  other  groands, 
Is  strikingly  erident  fVom  comparing  the  latter  passage  with  Ur.  vi.  48 
(RitschI,  Par^rg,  L  p.  818).  Dionysius  has  perseveringly,  aooording  tohb 
wont  when  in  error,  misunderstood  the  expression  Itidi  maaimu 

There  was,  moreover,  a  tradition  which  referred  the  ori^n  of  the  a» 
Honal  festival  not,  as  in  the  common  version,  to  the  oonqnest  of  ihe 
Latins  by  the  fint  Tarquinius,  but  to  the  victory  over  the  Latins  at  the 
lake  Regillus  (Cicero,  dt  Div.  I  26,  65 ;  Dionys.  vii.  71).  That  the  im- 
portant statements  preserved  in  the  latter  passage  from  FabinsreaUyr» 
late  to  the  ordinary  thanksgiying-festival,  and  not  to  any  special  votivt 
solemnity,  is  evident  from  the  express  allusion  to  the  annual  roeurreDoi 
of  the  festival,  and  from  the  exact  agreement  of  the  sum  of  the  es 
penses  with  die  statement  In  the  Pseudo-Asconi^is  (p.  142  Or.) 
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on  the  institution  of  the  curule  aedileship  (387) 
which  was  from  the  first  entrusted  with  the 
preparation  and  oversight  of  the  festival  (p.  384),  it  lost 
its  extraordinary  character  and  its  reference  to  a  special 
vow  made  by  the  general,  and  took  its  place  in  the  series 
of  the  ordinary  annual  festivals  as  the  first  of  all.  Never* 
theless  the  government  adhered  to  the  practice  of  allowing 
the  spectacle  proper — ^namely  the  chariot-race  which  was 
the  principal  performance — to  take  place  not  more  than 
once  at  the  close  of  the  festival.  On  the  other  days  the 
multitude  were  probably  left  mainly  to  furnish  amusement 
for  themselves,  although  musicians,  dancers,  rope-walkers, 
jugglers,  jesters  and  such  like  would  not  fail  to  make  their 
appearance  on  the  occasion,  whether  hired  or  not.  But 
about  the  year  390  an  important  change  oo» 
curred,  which  must  have  been  connected  with 
the  fixing  and  prolongation  of  the  festival  shortly  before. 
TheRomftn  ^  scaffolding  of  boards  was  erected  at  the  ex- 
■***^  pense  of  the  state  in  the  Circus  for  the  first  three 

days,  and  suitable  representations  were  provided  on  it  for 
the  entertainment  of  the  multitude.  That  matters  might 
not  be  carried  too  far  however  in  this  way,  a  fixed  sum  of 
2O0fi00  asses  (£2055)  was  once  for  all  appropriated  from 
the  exchequer  for  the  expenses  of  the  festival ;  and  the  sum 
was  not  increased  up  to  the  period  of  the  Punic  wars.  The 
aediles,  who  had  to  expend  this  sum,  were  obliged  to  defray 
any  additional  expense  out  of  their  own  pockets ;  and  it  is 
not  probable  that  they  contributed  often  or  much  from  their 
own  resojjrces.  That  the  new  stage  was  generally  under 
Greek  influence,  is  proved  by  its  very  name  {scaena,  cxijvtl). 
It  was  no  doubt  at  first  designed  merely  for  musicians  and 
buffoons  of  all  sorts,  amongst  whom  the  dancers  to  the 
flute,  particularly  those  then  so  celebrated  from  Etruria, 
were  probably  the  most  distinguished ;  but  a  public  stage 
had  now  arisen  in  Rome  and  thus  became  accessible  to  the 
Roman  poets. 

There  was  no  want  of  such  poets  in  Latium.    Latic 
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'*  BtroUing  minstrels  ^  or  ''  ballad-singera  "  {grat- 
■ingom  satoreSf  spatiatores)  went  from  town  to  town  axvi 

aatum.  from  house  to  house,  and  recited  their  chanti 

(salurae,  p.  54),  gesticulating  and  dancing  to  the  acoompani' 
lient  of  the  flute.  The  measure  was  of  course  the  only  dim 
that  then  existed,  the  so-called  Satumian  (p.  296).  No  di»> 
tinct  plot  lay  at  the  basis  of  the  chants,  and  as  little  do 
^iley  appear  to  have  been  in  the  form  of  dialogue.  We 
must  conceive  of  them  as  resembling  those  monotonous-— 
sometimes  improvised,  sometimes  recited — ballads  and 
iarantelle^,  such  as  one  may  still  hear  in  the  Roman  hostel- 
ries.  Songs  of  this  sort  accordingly  early  came  upon  the 
public  stage,  and  certainly  formed  the  first  nudeus  of  the 
Roman  theatre.  But  not  only  were  these  beginnings  of  the 
drama  in  Rome,  as  everywhere,  modest  and  humble ;  they 
were,  in  a  remarkable  manner,  accounted  from  tJie  very 
outset  disreputable.  The  Twelve  Tables  de- 
nounced evil  and  worthless  song-singing,  impos* 
ing  severe  penalties  not  only  upon  incantations  but  even  on 
lampoons  composed  against  a  fellow-citizen  or  recited  before 
his  door,  and  forbidding  the  employment  of  wailing-women 
at  funerals.  But  far  more  severely  than  by  such  legal  r^ 
strictions,  the  incipient  exercise  of  art  was  afiected  by  the 
moral  anathema,  which  was  denounced  against  these  frivo- 
lous and  mercenary  trades  by  the  sober  earnestness  of  the 
Roman  character.  "The  trade  of  a  poet,"  says  Cato, 
**  in  former  times  was  not  respected ;  if  any  one  occupieil 
himself  with  it  or  addicted  himself  to  banquets,  he  was 
called  an  idler."  But  now  any  one  who  practised  danoingi 
music,  or  ballad-singing  for  money  was  visited  with  a 
double  stigma,  in  consequence  of  the  more  and  more  ooi> 
firmed  disapproval  of  the  acquisition  of  a  livelihood  bj 
services  rendered  for  hire.  While  accordingly  the  taking 
part  in  the  masked  farces  with  stereotyped  characters,  tkal 
formed  the  usual  native  amusement  (p.  297),  was  looked 
upon  as  a  pardonable  youthful  frolic,  the  appearing  on  a 
public  stage  for  mor.ey  and  without  a  mask  waa  considered 
as  directly  infamous,  and  the  singer  and  poet  were  in  thii 
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reapeet  placed  quite  on  a  level  with  the  rope*daneer  and  tha 
harlequin.  Peraona  of  thia  atamp  were  regularly  pro^ 
nounoed  bj  the  cenaora  (p.  550)  incapable  of  aerving  In  the 
burgeaa^army  or  of  voting  in  the  burgeaa-aaacunbly.  Mor» 
OTer,  not  only  waa  the  direction  of  the  atage  regarded  aa 
pertaining  to  the  province  of  the  city  police — ^a  fiiot  aignifi* 
cant  enough  even  in  itadf— but  the  police  waa  probably; 
eren  at  thia  period,  inveated  with  arbitrary  powera  of  an 
extraordinary  character  againat  profeaaional  artiste.  Not 
only  did  the  police  magiatratea  ait  in  judgment  on  the  p«> 
Ibrmance  after  ita  conclusion— K>n  which  occaaion  wine  flowed 
aa  copiously  for  thoee  who  had  acquitted  themaelvea  well, 
aa  atripea  fell  to  the  lot  of  the  bungler— but  all  the  urban 
magiatratea  were  legally  entitled  to  inflict  bodily  chastise- 
ment and  ioipriaonment  on  any  actor  at  any  time  and  at 
any  place.  The  neceaaary  effect  of  thia  waa  that  dancing, 
muaiCy  and  poetry,  at  leaat  ao  far  aa  they  appeared  <m  the 
public  atage,  fell  into  the  handa  of  the  loweat  daaaea  of  the 
population,  and  eapecially  into  thoae  of  foreigners;  and 
while  at  this  period  poetry  atill  played  altogether  too  inaig> 
nificant  a  part  to  attract  foreign  artiata  to  ita  ^ultivaUon, 
the  atatement  on  the  other  hand,  that  in  Rome  all  the  muaic^ 
aacred  and  pro&ne,  waa  really  Etruacan,  may  be  regarded 
aa  already  applicable  to  thia  period ;  so  that  the  ancient 
Latin  art  of  the  flute,  which  waa  evidently  at  one  time  held 
in  high  eateem  (p.  2d7),  had  been  aupplanted  by  foreign 

muaic 

There  ia  no  mention  of  any  poetical  literature.  Neither 
the  roaaked  playa  nor  the  recitationa  of  the  atage  can  have 
had  any  definitely  aettled  text ;  on  the  contrary,  they  were 
ordinarily  improviaed  by  the  performera  themaelvea  aa  cu^ 
^umstanoea  required.  Of  worka  compoaed  at  thia  period 
poaterity  could  point  to  nothing  but  a  aort  of  Roman 
'-Worka  and  Daya "--counsels  of  a  tarmor  to  his  aon,* 

*  A  fragment  has  been  preserved : — 

Hibemo  puWere,  vemo  Into,  graadia  fans 
Gsmille  metes — 
W^i^  do  not  know  by  what  right  this  was  afterwards  regarded  as  the  o1do# 

•25* 
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and  the  already-mentioned  Pythagorean  poems  of  Appina 
Claudius  (p.  580),  the  first  oommenoement  of  Roman  poetrj 
afker  the  Hellenic  type.  Nothing  of  the  poems  of  Una 
epoch  has  sur\  Ived  but  one  or  two  epitaphs  in  Satumiar 
measure  (p.  579). 

Along  with  the  rudiments  of  the  Roman  dramai  ths 
rudiments  of  Roman  historical  oomposition  be» 
toriMaeon-  long  to  this  period;  both  as  regards  the  oo» 
poiitton.  temporary  recording  of  remarkable  events,  and 
as  regards  the  conventional  settlement  of  the  early  history 
of  the  Roman  community. 

The  writing  of  contemporary  history  was  associated 
Ii0giii0„  of  wit^  the  register  of  the  magtsta*ates.  Hie  re^s- 
^^^^•^^  ter  reaching  farthest  back,  whidi  was  accessible 
to  the  later  Roman  inquirers  and  is  still  indirectly  accessi- 
ble to  us,  seems  to  have  been  derived  ftom.  the  archives  of 
the  temple  of  the  CSapitoline  Jupiter;  for  it  records  the 
names  of  the  annual  presidents  of  the  community  onward 
from  the  consul  Marcus  Horatius,  who  consecrated  that 
temple  on  the  13th  Sept  in  his  year  of  office,  and  it  also 
notices  the  vow  which  was  made  on  occasion  of  a  severe 
pestilence  under  the  consuls  Publius  Servilius  and  Lucius 
Aebutius  (according  to  the  reckoning  now  cui^ 
rent,  291  u.o.),  that  thenceforward  a  nail  should 
be  driven  every  hundredth  year  into  the  wall  of  the  Capito> 
line  temple.  Subsequently  it  was  the  state  officials  who 
were  learned  in  measuring  and  in  writing,  or  in  other  words, 
the  pontifices,  that  kept  an  official  record  of  the  names  of 
the  annual  chief  magistrates,  and  thus  combined  an  annual, 
with  the  earlier  monthly,  calendar.  Both  these  calendars 
were  afterwards  comprehended  under  the  name  of  Fasti— 
which  strictly  belonged  only  to  the  list  of  oourt^iays.  This 
arrangement  was  probably  adopted  not  long  after  the  aboli* 
ti^n  of  the  monarchy ;  for  in  fiact  an  official  record  of  the 
annual  magistrates  was  of  urgent  practical  necessity  for  the 

Roman  poem  (Ifaerob.  Sat.  y.  20 ;  Festus,  Bj^  #.  JUmUmuB^  p.  98,  M 
Berr.  on  Vug  (?eor^.  i.  101 ;  Flin.  xvil.  1  14). 
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pnrpose  of  determining  the  order  of  succeaaion  of  ofHcial 
documents.  But,  if  there  was  an  official  register  of  the 
consuls  so  old,  it  probably  perished  in  the  Gallic  conflagra> 
tion  (364) ;  and  the  list  of  the  pontifical  college 
was  subsequently  completed  from  the  Capitolind 
register  which  was  not  affected  by  that  catastrophe,  so  far 
•a  this  latter  reached.  That  the  list  of  presidents  which  we 
now  have — although  in  collateral  matters,  and  especially  in 
genealogical  statements,  it  has  been  supplemented  from  the 
famOy  pedigrees  of  the  nobility — is  in  substance  based  from 
the  beginning  on  contemporary  and  credible  records,  admits 
of  no  doubt.  But  it  reproduces  the  calendar  years  only 
imperfectly  and  approximately :  for  the  consuls  did  not 
enter  on  oflice  with  the  new  year,  or  even  on  a  definite  day 
fixed  once  for  all ;  on  the  contrary  from  various  causes  th« 
day  of  entering  on  ofiice  was  fluctuating,  and  the  interregna 
that  frequently  occurred  between  two  consulates  were  en- 
tirely omitted  in  the  reckoning  by  official  years.  Accord- 
ingly, if  the  calendar  years  were  to  be  reckoned  by  this 
list  of  consuls,  it  was  necessary  to  note  the  days  of  enter- 
ing on  and  of  demitting  office  in  the  case  of  each  pair,  along 
with  such  interregna  as  occurred ;  and  this  too  was  prob- 
ably early  done.  But  besides  this,  the  list  of  the  consuls 
was  adjusted  to  the  list  of  calendar  years  in  such  a  way 
that  a  pair  of  magistrates  were  by  accommodation  assigned 
to  each  calendar  year,  and,  where  the  list  did  not  suffice^ 
intercalary  years  were  inserted,  which  are  denoted  in  the 
later  (Varronian)  tables  by  the  figures  379-883,  421,  430, 
445,  453.  From  291  u.c.  (463  b.c.)  the  Roman  list  de- 
monstrably, not  indeed  in  detail  but  yet  on  the  whole,  coin- 
cides with  the  Roman  calendar,  and  is  thus  chronologically 
certain,  so  far  as  the  defectiveness  of  the  calendar  itself 
allows.  The  47  years  preceding  that  date  cannot  be  checked, 
but  musf  likewise  be  at  least  in  the  main  correct.*     Whatp- 


*  The  iint  places  in  the  list  alone  exdte  snsploion,  and  may  hafv 
been  sabseqaently  added  with  aview  to  round  off  the  number  of  yeait 
betireen  tho  flight  of  the  king  and  the  burning  of  the  dty  to  180. 
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lies  beyond  *245  u.a  (509  11.0.)  renwunii,  dnxmolop 
eallj,  in  oblivion. 

No  era  was  formed  for  ordinary  use ;  but  in  ritual  ma^ 
^hriH^i*^  ^^'^  ^® J  reckoned  from  the  year  <^  the  cons» 
'^  oration  of  the  temple  of  the  Cspitcdine  Jupiter, 

with  whidi  the  list  of  magistrates  also  started. 

Hie  idea  naturally  suggested  itself  that^  along  with  (he 
names  of  the  magistrates,  the  most  important 
events  occurring  under  their  magistraey  might 
be  noted ;  and  from  such  notices  appended  to  the  catalogue 
of  magistrates  the  Roman  annals  arose,  just  as  the  dbroni- 
eles  of  the  middle  ages  arose  out  of  the  memoranda  at* 
tached  to  the  table  of  Easter.  But  it  was  not  un^  a  late 
period  that  the  pontifiees  formed  the  scheme  of  a  formal 
chronicle  {Uber  owiigfa),  which  should  steadily  year  by  year 
record  the  names  of  all  the  magistrates  and  the  remarkable 
events.  Before  the  eclipse  of  the  sun  noticed  under  the  5th 
409.  of  June  851,  by  which  is  probably  meant  that 

^'^  of  the  20th  June  354,  no  solar  eclipse  was  found 

*ecorded  from  observation  in  the  later  dironide  of  the 
•  ity :  its  statements  as  to  the  numbers  of  the  census  only 
•^egin  to  sound  credible  after  the  beginning  of  the  fifth  cen- 
tury (pp.  140,542) ;  the  cases  of  fines  brought  before  the 
people,  and  the  prodigies  expiated  on  behalf  of  the  com- 
munity, appear  to  have  been  regularly  introduced  into  the 
annals  only  after  the  second  half  of  the  fifth  century  began.^ 
To  all  appearance  the  institution  of  an  organized  book  of 
annals,  and — what  was  certainly  associated  with  it— 4he  ro* 
vision  (which  we  have  just  explained)  of  the  earlier  list  of 
magistrates  so  as  to  make  it  a  year-calendar  by  the  inser 
tion,  where  chronolc^ically  necessary,  of  intercalary  years, 
must  have  taken  pli^^e  in  the  first  half  of  the  fifth  century* 

*  Soflh  isolated  notices  with  definite  dates  as  are  fband  with  x«fei«D04 
10  the  earlier  period  can  hardly  perhaps  bear  strict  examhiation.  Tht 
statement  as  to  the  remoyal  of  the  old  fig-tree  from  the  Roman  Fonus 
in  860  is  now  shoim  to  lack  manuscript  attestation  (p.  20^  noteX  and 
gmfs  doubts  hare  also  arisen  as  to  the  appsrently  rery  credible  aeoovai 
that  twenty-one  tribes  were  instituted  in  269  (p.  861). 
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But  even  after  it  became  a  practically  rusognizeo  duty  of 
the  pontifex  maximut  to  record  year  after  year  campaigDi 
and  oolonizationsy  pestilences  and  famines,  eclipses  and  por- 
lentSi  the  deaths  of  priests  and  other  men  of  note,  the  new 
((ecrees  of  the  people,  and  the  results  of  the  oerjius,  and  to 
deposit  these  records  in  his  official  residence  for  permanent 
preservation  and  for  any  one's  inspection,  these  records 
were  still  &r  removed  from  the  character  of  real  historical 
-writings.  How  scanty  the  contemporary  record  still  was 
at  toe  dose  of  this  period  and  how  ample  room  it  left  for 
toe  caprice  of  subsequent  annalistS|  is  shown  with  especial 
clearness  by  a  comparison  of  the  accounts  as  to  the  cam- 
paign  of  456  in  the  annals  and  in  the  epitaph  of 
the  consul  Scipio.*  The  later  historians  were 
evidentiy  unable  to  construct  a  readable  and  in  some  meas- 
ure connected  narrative  out  of  these  notices  from  the  book 
of  annals ;  and  we  should  have  difficulty,  even  if  the  book 
of  annals  still  lay  before  us  with  its  original  contents,  in 
writing  thence  a  methodical  history  of  the  times.  Such 
chronicles,  however,  did  not  exist  merely  in  Rome ;  every 
Latin  city  possessed  its  annals  as  well  as  its  pontiffs,  as  is 
dear  from  isolated  notices  relative  to  Ardea  for  instance, 
Ameria,  and  Interamna  on  the  Nar ;  and  from  the  collective 
mass  of  these  city-chronicles  some  result  might  perhaps 
have  been  attained  similar  to  what  has  been  accomplished 
for  the  earlier  middle  ages  by  a  comparison  of  the  difllerent 
monastic  chronides.  Unfortunately  the  Romans  in  later 
times  pieferred  to  supply  the  defect  by  Hellenic  or  Hellen* 
izing  falsehoods. 

Besides  these  official  arrangements,  meagre  in  plan  and 
i,^„t,y  uncertain  in  treatment^  for  the  commemoration 

iwdtgreM.  Qf  pggt  times  and  past  events,  there  can  scarcely 
have  ezistod  at  this  epoch  any  other  records  immediatdy 
aerviceablo  for  Roman  history.     Of  private  chronides  we 

*  P.  579.  According  to  the  annals  Scipio  oonunanda  in  Etruria  and 
Mn  cotieague  in  Samniam,  and  Lncania  fs  during  this  year  in  league  with 
Bone ;  accordfaig  to  the  epitaph  Scipio  conquers  two  towns  hi  Samni^ni 
avd  all  Lucania. 
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hnd  no  trace.  The  leading  houses,  however,  were  careful  to 
draw  up  genealogical  tables,  so  important  in  a  l^al  point 
t»f  view,  and  to  have  the  family  pedigree  painted  for  a  per 
petual  memorial  on  the  walls  of  the  entrance-hall.  These 
IfStSy  which  at  least  named  the  magistracies  held  bj  the  &m* 
iljr,  not  only  furnished  a  basis  tor  fiunily  tradition,  but 
doubtless  at  an  early  period'  had  biographical  notices  at- 
tached to  them.  The  memorial  orations,  which  in  Rome 
could  not  be  omitted  at  the  funeral  of  any  distinguished 
person,  and  were  ordinarily  pronounced  by  the  nearest  rela- 
tive of  the  deceased,  consisted  not  merely  in  an  enumera- 
tion of  the  virtues  and  excellences  of  the  dead,  but  also  in 
a  recital  of  the  deeds  and  virtues  of  his  ancestors ;  and  so 
iJiey  were  doubtless,  even  in  the  earliest  times,  transmitted 
traditionally  from  one  generation  to  another.  Many  valu- 
able notices  may  by  this  means  have  been  preserved ;  but 
many  daring  perversions  and  falsifications  also  were  in  this 
way  introduced  into  tradition. 

But  as  the  first  steps  towards  writing  actual  history  be- 
longed to  this  period,  to  it  belonged  also  the 
aari^iBto-     first  attempts  to  record,  and  to  give  conventiocdl 
tyo  aom«.     gjjj^pg  ^^  ^Y^^  primitive  history  of  Rome.    The 

sources  whence  it  was  formed  were  of  course  the  same  as 
they  are  everywhere.  Isolated  names  and  facts,  the  kings 
Numa  PompUius,  Ancus  Marcius,  Tullus  Hostilius,  the  con- 
quest  of  the  Latins  by  king  Tarquinius  and  the  expulsion 
of  the  Tarquinian  royal  house,  probably  continued  to  live 
in  a  genuine  tradition  widely  diffused  and  orally  transmit- 
ted. Further  materials  were  furnished  by  the  traditions  of 
the  patrician  clans,  such  as  the  various  stories  that  relate  to 
the  Fabii.  Other  tales  gave  a  symbolic  and  historical  vcr^ 
sion  of  primitive  national  institutions,  especially  setting 
forth  with  great  vividness  the  origin  of  ruies  of  law.  Tlie 
sacredness  of  the  walls  was  thus  illustrated  in  the  tale  of 
the  death  of  Remus,  the  abolition  of  blood-revenge  in  the 
tale  of  the  end  of  king  Tatius  (p.  203,  note),  the  necessity 
of  the  arrangement  as  to  the  pons  subiicius  in  the  legend 
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of  Horatius  Codes,*  the  origin  of  the  provoeatio  in  tht 
beautifiil  tale  of  the  Horatii  and  Curiatii,  the  origin  <A 
manumission  and  of  the  burgess-rights  of  freedmen  in  the 
tale  of  the  Tarquinian  conspiracy  and  the  slave  \  indidus. 
To  the  same  class  belongs  the  history  of  the  foundation  of 
the  city  itself,  which  was  designed  to  connect  the  origin  of 
Rome  with  Latium  and  with  Alba,  the  general  metropolis 
of  the  Latins.  Historical  glosses  were  annexed  to  the  8ur> 
names  of  distinguished  Romans ;  that  of  Publius  Valerius 
the  **  servant  of  the  people"  (Poplicola),  for  instance,  gath- 
ered around  it  a  whole  group  of  such  anecdotes.  Above 
alt,  the  sacred  fig-tree  and  other  spots  and  notable  objects 
in  the  city  were  associated  with  a  great  multitude  of  sexton* 
tales  of  the  same  nature  as  those  out  of  which,  upwards  of 
a  thousand  years  afterwards,  there  grew  up  on  the  same 
ground  the  Mirabilia  Urbis.  Some  attempts  to  linlc  to- 
gether these  different  tales— the  adjustment  of  the  series  of 
the  seven  kings,  the  reckoning  of  the  duration  of  the  mon- 
archy at  240  years  in  all,  which  was  undoubtedly  based  on 
a  calculation  of  the  length  of  generations,!  and  even  the 
commencement  of  an  official  record  of  these  assumed  facta 
—probably  took  place  in  this  epoch.  The  outlines  jf  the 
narrative,  and  in  particular  its  quasi-chronology,  make  their 
appearance  in  the  later  tradition  so  unalterably  fixed,  that 
for  that  very  reason  the  fixing  of  them  must  be  placed  not 
in,  but  previous  to,  the  literary  epoch  oi  Rome.  If  a 
bronce  casting  of  the  twins  Romulus  and  Remus  sucking 
the  teats  of  the  she-wolf  was  already  placed  beside  the  sa* 
cred  fig-tree  in  458,  the  Romans  who  subdued 
Latium  and  Samnium  must  have  heard  the  his* 


•  This  object  of  tlie  legend  is  dear  from  Pliny  the  Elder  {H,  JV. 

Uiri.  10, 100). 

f  They  appear  to  hare  reckoned  three  generations  to  the  hundred 
years  and  to  have  rounded  off  the  figures  288^  to  240,  Just  as  the  epoch 
between  the  king's  flight  and  the  burning  of  the  city  was  rounded  off  U 
120  years  (p.  687  note).  The  reason  why  these  precise  numbers  sag 
gestod  themselves,  is  apparent  fi  cm  the  similar  adjustment  (altove  es- 
plained,  p.  278)  of  the  measures  of  surface 
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lory  of  the  origin  of  their  anoestnd  dtj  in  a  fimn  nol 
greatly  differing  from  what  we  read  in  Livy.  "Bwea  the 
Aboriginea— t.  e.  **  tho^e  from  the  banning  "—that  eimpie 
Btarting-point  in  the  historical  speculation  of  the  Liatin  race, 
present  themselves  about  4A5  m  the  Sidliaa  ao 
thor  Callias.  It  is  of  the  very  nature  of  a  ehroa- 
fete  that  it  should  attadi  pre-historic  speculation  to  history 
snd  endeavour  to  go  back,  if  not  to  the  origin  of  heaven  and 
earthy  at  least  to  the  origin  of  the  ooramunity ;  and  there  is 
express  testimony  that  the  table  of  the  pontifices  specified 
the  year  of  the  foundation  of  Rome.  Accordingly  it  may 
be  assumed  that,  when  the  pontifical  college  in  the  first  half 
of  the  fifth  century  proceeded  to  substitute  for  the  former 
scanty  records— ordinarily  confined  to  the  names  of  the  map 
gistrates — ^the  scheme  of  a  formal  yearly  ehronide,  it  also 
supplied  the  lack  of  a  beginning  by  the  history  of  the  rooD> 
archy  and  of  its  abolition,  and,  by  placing  the  institution 
of  the  republic  on  the  day  of  the  consecration  of  the  Qipi- 
toline  temple,  the  13th  of  Sept  245,  fitmished  a 
semblance  of  connection  between  the  dateless 
and  the  annalistic  narrative*  That  in  this  earliest  record  of 
the  origin  of  Rome  the  hand  of  Helleniam  was  at  work,  csn 
scarcely  be  doubted.  The  speculations  as  to  the  primitive 
and  subsequent  population  and  as  to  the  priority  of  pastoral 
life  over  agriculture,  and  the  transformation  of  the  man 
Romulus  into  the  god  Quirinus  (p.  226),  have  quite  a 
Greek  aspect,  and  even  the  obscuring  of  the  genuinely  na- 
tional forms  of  the  pious  Numa  and  the  wise  Egeria  by  an 
admixture  of  alien  elements  of  Pythagorean  primitive  wis- 
dom appears  by  no  mesns  to  be  one  of  the  most  recent  ad« 
ditions  to  the  Roman  pre-historic  annals. 

The  pedigrees  of  the  noble  dons  were  completed  in  a 
manner  analc^ous  to  these  origines  of  the  community  and 
wore,  in  the  favourite  style  of  heraldry,  universally  traced 
back  to  illustrious  ancestors.  The  Aemilii,  for  instance^ 
Calpurnii,  Pinarii,  and  Pomponii  professed  to  be  descended 
from  the  four  sons  of  Numa,  Mamercus,  Calpua,  Pinus^  and 
Pompo ;  and  the  Aemilii,  yet  fiirther,  from  Mamerous.  the 
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son  of  Pythagoras,  who  was  named  the  ^'  winning  speaker'' 
{aliwljog). 

But,  notwithstanding  the  Hellenic  reminiscences  that  ait 
everywhere  apparent^  these  pre^historic  annals  of  the  com- 
munity and  of  the  leading  houses  may  be  designated  at  least 
lelatiyely  as  national,  partly  because  they  originated  in 
llome,  partly  because  they  were  primarily  intended  to  form 
links  of  connection  not  between  Rome  and  Greece,  but  bo 
tween  Rome  and  Latium. 

It  was  Hellenic  story  and  fiction  that  undertook  the  task 
of  connecting  Rome  and  Greece.    Hellenic  le- 
Mviy  biflto-     gend  exhibits  throughout  an  endeavour  to  keep 
^  pace  with  the  gradual  extension  of  geographical 

knowledge,  and  to  form  a  dramatised  geography  by  the  aid 
of  its  numerous  stories  of  voyagers  and  emigrants.  In  this, 
however,  it  seldom  follows  a  simple  course.  An  account 
like  that  of  the  earliest  Greek  historical  work  which  men* 
tions  Rome,  the  '*  Sicilian  History  "  of  Antiochus  of  Syra- 
cuse (which  ended  in  330) — that  a  man  named 
Sikelos  had  migrated  from  Rome  to  Italia,  that 
is,  to  the  Bruttian  peninsula — such  an  account,  simply  giv- 
ing a  historical  form  to  the  family  affinity  between  the  Ro 
mans,  i^iculi,  and  Bruttians,  and  free  from  all  Hellenizing 
colouring,  is  a  rare  phenomenon.  Greek  legend  as  a  whole 
18  pervaded — and  the  more  so,  the  later  its  rise — ^by  a  ten^ 
dency  to  represent  the  whole  barbarian  world  as  having 
either  issued  from  the  Greeks  or  having  been  subdued  by 
them ;  and  it  early  in  this  sense  spun  its  threads  also  around 
^e  west.  For  Italy  the  legends  of  Herakles  and  of  the 
Argonauts  were  of  less  importano&^although  Hecatacus 
(+  after  257)  is  already  acquainted  with  the 
Pillars  of  Herakles,  and  carries  the  Argo  from 
the  Black  Sea  into  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  from  the  latter  into 
the  Nile,  and  thus  back  to  the  Mediterranean — ^than  were 
the  homeward  voyages  connected  with  the  fall  of  Ilion. 
With  the  first  dawn  of  information  as  to  Italy  Diomedei 
begins  to  wander  in  the  Adriatic,  and  Odysseus  in  the  Typi 
rheno  Sea  (p.  191);  indeed  the  latter  localization  at  anj 
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rate  was  naturally  suggested  by  the  Homeric  conception  of 
the  legend.  Down  to  the  times  of  Alexander  the  countries 
on  tlie  Tyrrhene  Sea  belonged  in  Hellenic  fable  to  the  do^ 
main  of  the  legend  of  Odysseus ;  Ephorus,  who 
aif.  ended  his  history  vith  the  year  414,  and  the  so* 

SM.  called  Scylax  (about  418)  still  substantially  fol 

loir  it.  Of  Trojan  voyages  the  whole  earlier  poetry  has  no 
knowledge ;  in  Homer  Aeneas  after  the  fall  of  llion  rules 
over  the  Trojans  that  remained  at  home. 

It  was  the  great  remodeller  of  myths,  Stesichorus  (122- 

BtMbhonu.  ^0  ^^^  ^^^  ^^  ^^®  "Destruction  of  llion" 
•••"'*■*•  brought  Aeneas  to  the  land  of  the  west,  that  he 

might  poetically  enrich  the  world  of  (able  in  the  country  of 
his  birth  and  of  his  adoption,  Sicily  and  Lower  Italy,  by  the 
contrast  of  the  Trojan  heroes  with  the  Hellenic  With  him 
originated  the  poetical  outlines  of  the  fable  as  thenceforward 
fixed,  especially  the  group  of  the  hero  and  his  wife,  his  little 
son  and  his  aged  father  bearing  the  household  gods,  depart- 
ing from  burning  Troy,  and  the  important  identification  of 
the  Trojans  with  the  Sicilian  and  Italian  autochthones,  which 
is  especially  apparent  in  the  case  of  the  Trojan  trumpeter 
Misenus  who  gave  his  name  to  the  .promontory  of  Mise- 
num.*  The  old  poet  was  guided  in  this  view  by  the  feeling 
that  the  barbarians  of  Italy  were  less  widely  removed  from 
the  Hellenes  than  other  barbarians  were,  and  that  the  relfr- 
tion  between  the  Hellenes  and  Italians  might,  when  meas- 
ured poetically,  be  conceived  as  similiar  to  that  between  the 
Homeric  Achaeans  and  the  Trojans.  This  new  Trojan  fitble 
soon  came  to  be  mixed  up  with  the  earlier  legend  of  Odys- 
seus, while  it  spread  at  the  same  timo  more  widely  over 
Italy.  According  to  Hellanicus  (who  wrote 
about  850)  Odysseus  and  Aeneas  came  through 
the  country  of  the  Thracians  and  Molottians  (Epirus)  to 
Italy,  where  the  Trojan  women  whom  they  had  brought 

*  Hie  '*  Trojan  colonies  '  in  Sidlj,  mentioned  by  ThnoTdides,  tb* 
pieudo-SejUz,  and  others,  as  weU  as  Uie  designation  of  Gapna  as  a  TiO' 
Jan  foundation  in  Heoataeus,  must  also  be  traced  to  Stesiohonis  and  hit 
idcuUfication  of  the  Datiyes  of  italy  and  Sicil}-  with  the  Trqfana. 
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with  them  burnt  the  ships,  and  Aeneas  founded  the  citj  of 

Rome  and  namc^  it  after  one  of  these  Trojan  women.    Tr 

a  similar  effect,  only  with  less  absurdity,  Ari> 

814-322.  9  J  jy 

totle  (370-432)  related  that  an  Achaean  squad- 
njn  cast  upon  the  Latin  coast  had  been  set  on  fire  by  Trojan 
female  slaves,  and  tnat  the  Latins  had  originated  from  the 
descendant)  of  the  Achaeans  who  were  thus  compelled  to 
temain  tliere  and  of  their  Trojan  nives.  With  these  tales 
were  next  mingled  elements  from  the  indigenous  legend,  the 
knowledge  of  which  had  been  diffused  as  far  as  Sicily  by 
the  active  intercourse  between  Sicily  and  Italy,  at  least 
towards  the  end  of  this  epoch.  In  the  version  of  the  origin 
of  Rome,  which  the  Sicilian  Callias  gave  about 
465,  the  Bibles  of  Odysseus,  Aeneas,  and  Romu- 
lus were  intermingled.* 

But  the  person  who  really  completed  the  conception 
subsequently  current  of  this  Trojan  migration 
was  Timaeus  of  Tauromenium  in  Sicily,  who 
fsi  concluded  his  historical  work  with  492.     It  is 

he  who  represents  Aeneas  as  first  founding  La- 
vinium  with  its  shrine  of  the  Trojan  Penates,  and  as  there- 
after founding  Rome;  he  must  also  have  interwoven  the 
Tyrian  princess  Elisa  or  Dido  with  the  legend  of  Aeneas, 
for  with  him  Dido  is  the  foundress  of  Carthage,  and  Rome 
and  Carthage  are  said  by  him  to  have  been  built  in  the 
same  year.  These  alterations  were  manifestly  suggested  by 
certain  accounts  that  had  reached  Sicily  respecting  Latin 
manners  and  customs,  in  conjunction  with  the  criticai  strug* 
gle  which  at  the  very  time  and  place  where  Timaeus  wiote 
was  preparing  between  the  Romans  and  the  Carthaginians. 
In  the  main,  however,  the  story  cannot  have  been  derived 
from  Latium,  but  can  only  have  been  the  good-fo]>  nothing 
iDventiofi  of  the  old  ^  gossip-monger  '*  himself.     Timaeus 

*  ilooording  to  Lis  aocoont  Rom6,  a  woman  who  had  fled  from  IBob 
to  Rome,  married  Latioua,  king  of  the  Aborigines,  and  bore  to  him  three 
•ona,  Romas,  Romylus,  and  Telegonua.  The  last,  who  undoubtedly 
emerges  here  as  founder  of  Tusculum  and  Praeneste,  belongs,  as  is  weS 
known,  to  the  legend  of  Odjneus. 
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h«d  heard  of  the  primitive  temple  of  the  household  gods  in 
Lavinium  ;  but  the  statement,  that  these  were  regarded  by 
the  LAvinates  as  the  Penates  brought  by  the  followers  of 
Aeneas  from  Ilion,  is  as  certainly  an  addition  of  his  own,  at 
the  ingenious  parallel  between  the  Roman  October  hoiv 
and  the  Trojan  horse,  and  the  exact  inventory  of  tlio  sscred 
objects  of  Lavinium — there  were,  our  worthy  author  afiiinis, 
heralds'  staves  of  iron  and  copper,  and  an  earthera  vase  of 
Trojan  manufiicture.  it  is  true  that  these  same  Penates 
were  not  shown  to  any  one  for  centuries  afterwards ;  but 
Timaeus  was  one  of  the  historians  who  upon  no  matter  are 
so  fuUy  informed  as  upon  things  unknowable.  It  ia  not 
without  reason  that  Polybius,  who  knew  the  man,  advises 
that  he  should  in  no  case  be  trusted,  and  least  of  all  where, 
as  in  this  instance,  he  appeals  to  documentary  proob.  In 
fact  the  Sicilian  rhetorician,  who  professed  to  point  out  the 
grave  of  Thucydides  in  Italy,  and  who  could  find  no  higher 
praise  for  Alexander  than  that  he  had  finished  the  conquest 
of  Asia  sooner  than  Isocrates  finished  his  "  Panegyric,**  was 
exactly  the  man  to  knead  the  naive  fictions  of  the  earlier 
time  into  that  c(»nfused  medley  on  which  the  play  of  aod 
dent  has  conferred  so  singular  a  celebrity. 

How  fiir  the  Hellenic  fables  regarding  Italian  matters, 
such  as  they  at  first  arose  in  Sicily,  gained  credit  during  this 
period  in  Italy  itself,  cannot  be  ascertained  with  precision. 
Those  links  of  connection  with  the  Odyssean  cycle,  which 
we  subsequently  meet  with  in  the  legends  of  the  foundation 
of  Tusculum,  Praeneste,  Antium,  Ardea,  and  Cortona,  must 
probably  have  been  invented  at  this  period ;  and  even  the 
belief  iu  the  descent  of  the  Romans  from  Trojan  men  or 
women  must  have  been  established  at  the  close  of  this 
epoch  in  Rome,  for  the  first  demonstrable  contact  betweeo 
Rome  and  the  Greek  east  is  the  intercession  of  the  senate 
^^  on  behalf  of  the  ''  kindred  "  Ilians  in  472.    That 

the  fiible  of  Aeneas  was  nevertheless  of  com- 
paraf  ively  recent  origin  in  Italy,  is  shown  by  the  extremely 
scanty  measure  of  its  localization  as  compared  with  th« 
legend  of  Odysseus ;  and  at  any  rate  the  fmal  adjustment 
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c^  these  tales,  as  well  as  their  reconciliation  w.th  the  legccO 
of  the  origin  of  Rome,  belongs  only  to  the  following  age. 

While  in  this  way  historical  composition,  or  what  was 
so  called  amoi^  the  Hellenes,  busied  itself  in  its  own  fash- 
ion with  the  pre-historic  times  of  Italy,  it  left  the  contem* 
porary  history  of  Italy  almost  untouched — a  circumstance 
M  significant  of  the  sunken  condition  of  Hellenic  history,  as 
tt  is  to  be  for  our  sakes  regretted.     Theopompus  of  Chios 
(who  ended  his  work  with  418)  barely  noticed 
in  passing  the  capture  of  Rome  by  the  Celts ; 
and  Aristotle  (p.  431),  Clitarchus  (p.  491),  Theophrastus 
(p.  532),  Heraclides  of  Pontus  (+  about  450), 
incidentally  mention  particular  events  relating;; 
to  Rome.     It  is  only  with  Hieronymus  of  Cardia,  who  as 
the  historian  of  Pyrrhus  described  also  his  Italian  wars, 
that  Greek  historiography  becomes  an  authority  for  the  his- 
tory of  Rome. 

Among  the  sciences,  that  of  jurisprudence  acquired  an 
invaluable  basis  in  the  oomtnittinir  to  writing  of 
dcno?^        the  laws  of  the  city  in  the  years  303,  304.    This 
^'  code,  known  under  the  name  of  the  Twelve 

Tables,  is  perhaps  the  oldest  Roman  document  that  deserves 
the  name  of  a  book.  The  nucleus  of  the  so-called  leges 
regiae  was  probably  not  much  more  recent.  These  weie 
certain  precepts  chiefly  of  a  ritual  nature,  which  rested  upon 
traditional  usage,  and  were  probably  promulgated  to  the 
general  public  under  the  form  of  royal  enactments  by  the 
college  of  poutifices,  which  was  entitled  to  point  out  but 
not  to  prescribe  the  law.  Moreover  it  is  probable  that  from 
the  commeneemeht  of  this  period  the  more  important  de- 
crees of  the  senate — although  not  those  of  the  people— were 
regularly  recorded  in  writing;  for  already  in  the  earliest 
tonfliots  between  the  orders  disputes  took  place  as  to  the 
mode  of  their  preservation  (pp.  857,  370). 

While  the  mass  of  written  laws  and  documents  thus  in* 

creased,  t-he  foundations  of  jurisprudence  in  the 

proper  sense  were  also  firmly  laid,     it  was  ne* 

tessary  that  both  Ihe  magistrates  who  were  annually  changed 
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and  the  jurymen  taken  from  the  people  should  le  enabled 
to  resort  to  advisers  {auctores)y  who  were  acquainted  wiih 
the  course  of  law  and  knew  how  to  suggest  a  decision  ao 
oordant  with  precedents  or,  in  the  absence  b£  these,  resting 
on  reasonable  grounds.  The  pontifices  who  were  wont  to 
be  consulted  by  the  people  regarding  court-days  and  on  all 
questions  of  difficult}'  and  points  of  ceiemony  relating  to 
the  worship  of  t^e  gods,  deliyered  also,  when  asked,  coun- 
sels and  opinions  on  other  points  of  law,  and  thus  devd* 
oped  in  the  bosom  of  their  college  that  tradition  which 
formed  the  basis  of  Roman  private  law,  more  especially  the 
form.ulae  of  action  proper  for  each  particular 
BtuiMte^  case.  A  set  of  formulae  which  embraced  all 
Mftiou.  these  actions,  along  with  a  calendar  which  speci- 

fied the  court-days,  was  published  to  the  people 
foo.  about  450  by  Appius  Claudius  or  by  his  clerk, 

Gnaeus  Flavius.  This  attempt,  however,  to 
formulize  a  science,  that  as  yet  hardly  recognized  itself^ 
stood  for  a  long  time  completely  isolated. 

That  the  knowledge  of  law  and  the  exposition  of  it  were 
even  now  a  means  of  recommendation  to  the  people  and  of 
attaining  offices  of  state,  may  be  readily  conceived,  although 
the  story,  that  the  first  plebeian  ponti/ex  Publius  Sempro- 
1^  nius  Sophus  (consul  450),  and  the  first  plebeian 

ponti/ex  maximus  Tiberius  Coruncanius  (consul 
474),  were  indebted   for  their  honorary  offices 
to  their  knowledge  of  law,  is  probably  rather  a  conjecture 
of  posterity  than  a  statement  of  tradition. 

That  the  real  genesis  of  the  Latin  and  doubtless  also  of 
the  other  Italian  lancuaees  was  anterior  to  this 
period,  and  that  even  at  its  commencement  the 
Latin  language  was  substantially  complete,  is  evident  from 
the  fragments  of  the  Twelve  Tables,  which,  however,  have 
been  largely  modernized  by  their  semi-oral  tradition.  Thej 
contain  a  number  of  antiquated  words  and  harsh  combina- 
tions, particularly  in  consequence  of  omitting  the  indefinite 
subject ;  but  their  meaning  by  no  means  presents,  like  thai 
of  the  Arval  chant,  any  real  difficulty,  and  they  exhibit  fat 
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more  agreement  with  the  language  of  Cato  than  with  that 
of  the  ancient  litanies.  If  the  Romans  at  the  beginning  of 
the  seventh  century  had  difficulty  in  understanding  docu* 
ments  of  the  fifth,  the  difficulty  doubtless  proceeded  merely 
from  the  fact  that  there  existed  at  that  time  in  Rome  no 

real  research,  least  of  all  any  study  of  docu* 
tvhnkaA        ments.     On  the  other  hand  it  must  have  been  at 

this  period,  when  the  exposition  and  the  oompi- 
lation  of  law  began,  that  the  Roman  technical  style  first 
.established  itself-^a  style  which  at  least  in  its  developed 
shape  is  nowise  inferior  to  the  modern  legal  phraseology  of 
England  in  stereotyped  formulae  and  turns  of  expression, 
endlesi  enumeration  of  particulars,  and  long-winded  periods ; 
and  which  commends  itself  to  the  initiated  by  its  clearness 
and  precision,  while  the  uninitiated  who  do  not  understand 
it  listen  according  to  their  character  and  humour  with  rev- 

erence,  impatience,  or  chagrin.      Moreover  al 

this  epoch  began  the  methodical  treatment  of 
the  native  languages.  About  its  commencement  the  Sabel 
lian  as  well  as  the  Latin  idiom  threatened,  as  we  saw  (p. 
299),  to  become  barbarous,  and  the  mutilation  of  endings 
and  the  corruption  of  the  vowels  and  more  delicate  conso- 
nants spread  on  ail  hands,  just  as  was  the  case  with  the  Ro- 
manic languages  in  the  fifth  and  sixth  centuries  of  the  Chris- 
tian era.  But  a  reaction  set  in  :  the  sounds  which  had  co- 
alesced in  Oscan,  d  and  r,  and  the  sounds  which  had  co- 
alesced in  Latin,  g  and  Ar,  were  again  separated,  and  each 
was  provided  with  its  propei  sign ;  o  and  w,  for  which  from 
the  first  the  Osoan  alphabet  had  laclced  separate  signs,  and 
which  had  been  in  Latin  originally  separate  but  threatened 
to  coalesce,  again  became  distinct,  and  in  Oscan  even  the  t 
was  resolved  into  two  signs  different  in  sound  and  in  writ- 
ing ;  lastly,  the  writing  again  came  to  follow  more  closely 
the  pronunciation — the  s  for  instance  among  the  Romans 
being  in  many  cases  replaced  by  r.  Chronological  indica- 
tions point  to  the  fifth  century  as  the  period  of  this  reao- 
Ikm ;  the  Latin  ^  for  instance  was  not  yet  in  existence  aboul 
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«fta  tM        ^^*  ^^^  ^^  ^^  probably  about  500 ;  Uic  first 
of  the  Papirian  clan,  who  called  himself  Papi- 
m  rius  instead  of  Papisius,  was  the  consul  of  418 : 

the  introduction  of  r  instead"  of  n  is  attributed 
111  to  Appius  Claudius  (censor  in  442).     Beyond 

doubt  the  re-introduction  of  a  more  delicate  and 
(H'seise  pronunciation  was  connected  with  the  increasing  in- 
fluence of  Greek  civilization,  which  is  observable  at  this 
*ery  period  in  all  departments  of  Italian  life ;  and,  as  the 
silver  coins  of  Capua  and  Nola  are  far  more  perfect  than 
the  contemporary  €U8es  of  Ardea  and  Rome,  writing  and 
language  appear  also  to  have  been  more  speedily  and  fully 
reduced  to  rule  in  the  Campanian  land  than  in  Latium. 
How  little,  notwithstanding  the  labour  bestowed  on  it,  the 
Roman  language  and  mode  of  writing  had  become  settled 
at  the  dose  of  this  epoch,  is  shown  by  the  inscriptions  pr» 
served  from  the  end  of  the  fifth  century,  in  which  the  great- 
est arbitrariness  prevails,  particularly  as  to  the  insertion  or 
omission  of  m,  d  and  s  in  final  sounds  and  of  n  in  the  body 
of  a  word,  and  as  to  the  distinguishing  of  the  vowels  o  « 
and  e  t.*  It  is  probable  that  the  contemporary  Sabellians 
were  hi  these  points  further  advanced,  while  the  Umbrians 
were  but  slightly  af!eoted  by  the  regenerating  influence  of 
the  Hellenes. 

In  consequence  of  this  progress  of  jurisprudence  and 
grammar,  elementary  instruction  also,  though  it 
did  not  now  spring  up  fur  the  first  time,  must 

*  In  the  two  epitaphs,  of  LudusSdpio  consul  in  466,  and  of  theoon- 
■nl  of  the  same  name  in  496,  m  and  d  are  ordinarily  wanting  in 
the  termination  of  cases,  yet  Liteiom  and  Onawod  respevtlvel j 
occur  once ;  there  occur  iilongsidc  of  one  another  the  nomina- 
li^es  Come/to,  JUioi;  coao/,  cucr^  alongside  of  coruol,  emtor;  aidiUi^ 
dmkt,  ploirume  {^'jiiurimi)  hee  (nom.  sing.)  alongside  of  aidHU^  e^pU^ 
qyit\  hie,  Rhotadsm  is  already  carried  out  eocnpetely;  we  find  Atomw 
( «»  botwntm)^  ploirume^  not  as  in  the  chant  of  tlieSalii  foedtamn,  pltu^ 
NM.  Our  surriring  inscriptions  do  not  in  general  precede  the  age  of 
rhotacism  \  of  the  earlier  usage  only  isolated  traces  occur,  such  as  after- 
wards AoMM,  labo§  alongside  of  hanor^  labor ;  and  the  similar  feminloe 
/nrweYiomiiMi,  Maio  ( •—  moios,  mmor)  and  Mino  u  recently  found  cpitaphi 
u  Praeneate. 
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have  undergor.e  a  oertain  improvement.  Ab  Homer  was 
the  oldest  Greek,  and  the  Twelve  Tables  was  the  oldest  Ro- 
man, book,  each  became  in  its  own  land  the  essential  basis 
of  instruction ;  and  the  learning  by  heart  the  juri8tico>polit» 
icai  catechism  was  a  chief  part  of  Roman  juvenile  training. 
A.longsidd  of  the  Latin  '^writing-masters'*  {litieratores) 
there  were  of  course,  from  the  time  when  an  acquaintance 
with  Greek  was  indispensable  for  every  statesman  and  mer* 
chant)  also  Greek  ^  laoguag&>masters  "  {jgramtMitiei)^  partly 
tutor^laves,  partly  private  teachers,  who  at  their  own  dwell- 
ing or  that  of  their  pupil  gave  instructions  in  the  reading 
and  speaking  of  Greek.  As  a  matter  of  course,  the  rod 
played  its  part  in  instruction  as  well  as  in  military  dis- 
cipline and  in  polioe.f  The  instruction  of  this  epoch  can* 
not  however  have  passed  beyond  the  elementary  stage: 
there  was  no  material  shade  of  difference,  in  a  social  r&> 
spect,  between  the  educated  and  the  non-educated  Roman. 

lliat  the  Romans  at  no  time  distinguished  themselves  in 
E^caot  the  mathematical  and  mechanical  sdenoes  is  well 

'^^'^^^^'  known,  and  is  attested,  in  reference  to  the  pres- 
ent epoch,  by  almost  the  only  fact  which  can  be  adduced 
under  this  head  with  certainty — the  regulation  of  the  calen- 
dar attempted  by  the  decemvirs.  They  wished 
of!£c>Mian*  to  substitute  for  the  previous  calendar  based  on 
^'*  the  old  and  very  imperfect  trieteris  (p.  279)  the 

contemporary  Attic  calendar  of  the  octaeteriSy  which  re- 
tained the  lunar  month  of  29]^  days  but  assumed  the  solar 
year  at  365^  days  instead  of  d68f ,  and  therefore,  without 

*  lAUeraior  and  grammatieuM  are    related  nearly  as  elementary 
lencher  and  teacher  of  languages  with  us;  the  latter  designaUon  belong- 
ed by  earlier  usage  only  to  the  teacher  of  Greek,  not  to  a  teacher  of  th« 
oioiher-tongue.    lAUwatM  is  more  recent,  and  denotes  not  a  school 
master  bat  a  man  of  eultare. 

f  It  is  at  any  rate  a  true  Boman  picture,  which  Plaatus  (Bctfk 
48 1 )  prod  ices  as  a  specimen  of  the  good  old  mode  of  training :— 

ubi  reveniuen  domum^ 

Cineticuio  praeeiiietus  in  sella  apud  inagi^trum.  adsidtrea  ; 
^r,  Ubntm  cum  legeren^  unam  peeeavi$9n  syUabam^ 
FUrel  corium  torn  maeulotutn^  guam  eti  nittrieu  pallimm. 
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making  any  alteration  in  the  length  of  the  common  year  <A 
854  days,  intercalated,  not  as  formerly  59  daja  every  4 
years,  but  90  days  every  8  years.  With  the  same  view  thi 
improvers  of  the  Roman  calendar  intended — ^while  other 
vrise  retaining  the  current  calendar — ^in  the  two  intercalarj  , 
yeais  of  the  four  years*  cycle  to  shorten  not  the  Intercalarj 
months,  but  the  two  Februaries  by  7  days  each,  and  oonae 
quently  to  fix  that  month  in  the  intercalary  years  at  22  and 
21  days  respectively  instead  of  29  and  28.  But  want  of 
mathematical  precision  and  theological  scruples,  especially 
in  reference  to  the  annual  festival  of  Terminus  which  fell 
within  those  very  days  in  February,  disarranged  the  intend* 
ed  reform,  so  that  the  Februaries  of  the  intercalary  years 
came  to  be  of  24  and  28  days,  and  thus  the  new  Homan 
solar  year  in  reality  ran  to  366^  days.  Some  remedy  for 
the  practical  evils  resulting  from  this  was  found  in  the  prao> 
tice  by  which,  setting  aside  the  reckoning  by  calendar 
months  or  ten  months  (p.  279)  as  now  no  longer  applicable 
from  the  inequality  in  the  length  of  the  months,  wherever 
more  accurate  specifications  were  required,  they  reckoned 
by  terms  of  ten  months  of  a  solar  year  of  365  days,  or  by 
the  so-called  ten-month  year  of  304  days.  Over  and  above 
this,  there  '^ame  early  into  use  in  Italy,  especially  for  agri- 
cultural purposes,  the  formers'  calendar  based  on  the  Egyp- 
tian solar  year  of  865J-  days  by  Eudoxus  (who 
flourished  366). 
A  higher  idea  of  what  the  Italians  were  able  to  do  in 
these  departments  is  furnished  by  their  works 
and  plastic  of  structural  and  plastic  art,  which  are  closely 
associated  with  the  mechanical  sciences.  Ilert 
'XX)  we  do  not  find  phenomena  of  real  originality ;  but  if 
the  impress  of  borrowing,  which  the  plastic  art  of  Italy 
bears  throughout,  diminishes  its  artistic  interest,  there  gath- 
ers around  it  a  historical  interest  all  the  more  lively,  b» 
3ause  >n  the  one  hand  it  affords  the  most  remarkable  evi- 
dences of  an  international  intercourse  of  which  other  traces 
have  disappeared,  and  on  the  other  hand,  amidst  the  well* 
nigh  t^tal  loss  of  the  history  of  the  non-Roman  Italians,  art 
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b  almost  the  sole  surviviog  index  of  the  life  and  aoUvitj 
which  the  different  peoples  displayed.  No  novelty  is  to  b« 
reported  in  this  period ;  but  what  we  have  already  shown 
(p.  314)  may  be  illustrated  in  this  period  with  greater  pre> 
cision  and  on  a  broader  basis,  namely,  that  the  stimulus  de^ 
rived  fiom  Greece  powerfully  affected  the  Etruscans  and 
Italians  on  different  sides,  and  called  forth  among  the  former 
a  rich  and  luxurious,  among  the  latter,  where  it  had  any  in- 
fluence at  all,  a  more  intelligent  and  genuine,  art. 

We  have  already  shown  how  wholly  the  archi tectum  of 
4j,)Uieo-  A^l  ^^^  Italian  lands  was,  even  in  its  earliest 
*""•  period,  pervaded  by  Hellenic  elements.     Its  city 

walls,  its  aqueducts,  its  tombs  with  pyramidal  roofs,  and  its 
Tuscanic  temple,  are  not  at  all,  or  not  materially,  different 
from  the  oldest  Hellenic  structures.     No  trace 

SinucML 

has  been  preserved  of  any  advance  in  architec- 
ture among  the  Etruscans  during  this  period ;  we  find 
among  them  neither  any  really  new  reception,  nor  any 
original  creation,  unless  we  ought  to  reckon  as  such  the 
magnificent  tombs,  e,  g,  the  so-oalled  tomb  of  Porsena  at 
Chiusi  described  by  Varro,  which  vividly  recalls  the  strange 
and  meaningless  grandeur  of  the  Egyptian  pyramids. 

In  Lattum  too,  during  the  first  century  and  a  half  of  the 

republic,  it  is  probable  that  they  moved  solely 

in  the  previous  track,  and  it  has  already  been 

stated  that  the  exercise  of  art  rather  sank  than  rose  with  the 

introduction  of  the  republic  (p.  571).     There  can  scarcely 

be  named  any  Latin  building  of  architectural  iraportanoo 

belonging  to  this  period,  except  the  temple  of  Ceres  built  in 

the  Circus  at  Rome  in  261,  which  was  regarded 

in  the  period  of  the  empire  as  a  model  of  the 

I'uscanic  style.     But  towards  the  close  of  this  epoch  a  new 

iptrit  appeared  in  Italian  and  particularly  in  Roman  «»rchi 

tecture  (p.  571)  ;  the  building  of  the  magnificent  arcnes  be^ 

gan.     It  is  true  that  we  are  not  entitled  to  pronounce  the 

Th^mJki.        ^^^^  ^^^  ^^®  y^y}\X,  Italian  inventions.     It  is  well 

ascertained  that  at  the  epoch  of  the  genesis  of 

Hellenic  architecture  the  Hellenes  were  »ic  '■  yet  acquainted 
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with  the  arch,  and  therefore  had  to  content  themvelves  wit} 
a  flat  ceiling  and  a  sloping  roof  for  their  temples ;  but  U.s 
aroh  may  very  well  have  been  a  later  invention  of  the  Hel« 
lenes  originating  in  more  scientific  mechanics;  as  indeed  tlie 
Greek  tradition  refers  it  to  the  natural  philosopher  Democri* 
tus  I  ^M-397).  With  this  priority  of  Helleoic 
over  Roman  arch-building  the  hypothesis,  which 
has  been  often  and  perhaps  justly  propounded,  is  quite  oom« 
patible,  that  the  vaulted  roof  of  the  Roman  great  cioaca^ 
and  that  which  was  afterwards  thrown  over  the  old  Capito- 
line  welUhouse  (which  originally  had  a  pyramidal  roof— -p. 
808),  are  the  oldest  extant  structures  in  which  the  principle 
of  the  arch  is  applied ;  for  it  is  more  than  probable  that 
these  arched  buildings  belong  not  to  the  regal  but  to  the  re- 
publican period  (p.  157),  and  that  in  the  regal  period  the 
Italiaus  were  acquainted  only  with  flat  or  overlapped  nyiih 
(p.  308).  But  whatever  may  be  thought  as  to  the  inven> 
tion  of  the  aroh  itself^  the  application  of  a  principle  on  a 
great  scale  is  everywhere,  and  particularly  in  architecture, 
at  least  as  important  as  its  first  exposition ;  and  this  appli- 
cation belongs  indisputably  to  the  Romans.  With  the  fifth 
century  began  the  building  of  gates,  bridges,  and  aqueducts 
based  mainly  on  the  arch,  which  is  thenceforth  inseparably 
associated  with  the  Roman  name.  Akin  to  this  was  the  de- 
velopment of  the  form  of  the  round  temple  with  the  dome^ 
shaped  rooj^  which  was  foreign  to  the  Greeks,  but  was  s 
peculiar  favourite  with  the  Romans  and  was  especially  ap- 
plied by  them  in  the  case  of  their  peculiar  non-Grecian  wor* 
•hips,  particularly  that  of  Vesta.* 


*  The  round  temple  certainly  was  not^  as  has  been  Boppoaed,  an  imltfr> 
tion  of  tbe  oldeat  form  of  the  house ;  on  the  contrary,  boose  arehitec- 
t'irs  uniformly  starts  from  the  square  form.  The  later  Roman  theology 
sjsooiated  this  round  form  with  the  idea  of  the  terrestrial  sphere  or  of  tlis 
universe  surrounding  like  a  sphere  tht'  central  sun  (Fest  v.  rutundam 
p.  282  ;  Plutarch,  J^vm.  11 ;  Ovid,  Fast.  vi.  267,  a^.)-  1°  reality  it  rest, 
simpl}  on  the  fact,  that  the  circular  shape  was  recognised  as  tbe  most 
convenient  and  the  safest  form  of  a  space  destined  for  enclosure  and  oa» 
tody.    That  was  the  rationale  of  the  round  ihnauroi  o[  the  Greeka  sr 
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Something  the  same  may  be  affirmed  as  tme  of  various 
sobordinatey  but  not  on  that  account  unimportant,  perform- 
ances in  this  field.  They  do  not  lay  claim  to  originality  or 
artistic  accomplishment ;  but  the  firmly-jointed  slabs  of  the 
Roman  streets,  the  indestructible  highways,  the  broad  hard 
ringing  tiles,  the  everlasting  mortar  of  their  buildings,  p7(v 
claim  the  Indestructible  solidity  and  the  energetic  vigour  of 
Ihe  Roman  character. 

Liice  architectural  art,  and,  if  possible,  still  more  oum* 

pletely,  the  plastic  and  delineative  arts  were  not 
Minaattv«      SO  much  matured  by  Grecian  stimulus  as  devoid 

oped  from  Greek  seeds  on  Italian  soil.  We 
have  already  observed  (p.  312)  that  these,  although  only 
younger  sisters  of  architecture,  began  to  develop  themselves 
at  least  in  Etruria,  even  during  the  regal  period ;  but  their 

principal  development  in  Etruria,  and  still  more 

in  Latium,  belongs  to  the  present  epoch,  as  is 
very  evident  from  the  fiiot  that  in  those  districts  which  the 
Celts  and  Samnites  wrested  firom  the  Etruscans  in  the  course 
of  the  fourth  century  there  is  scarcely  a  trace  of  the  prao- 
tioe  of  Etruscan  art.  The  plastic  art  of  the  Tuscans  applied 
itself  first  and  chiefly  to  worlcs  in  terra-cotta,  in  copper,  and 
In  gold — ^materials  which  were  furnished  to  the  artists  by 
the  rich  strata  of  clay,  the  copper  mines,  and  the  commer- 
cial intercourse  of  Etruria.  The  activity  with  which  mould- 
ing in  clay  was  prosecuted  is  attested  by  the  immense  num* 
ber  of  bas-relie&  and  statuary  worlcs  in  terra-cotta,  with 
which  the  walls,  gables,  and  roofs  of  the  Etruscan  temples 
were  formerly  decorated  as  their  still  extant  ruins  show^ 


well  SB  of  the  round  stnicture  of  the  Roman  store-ohamber  or  templo  of 
Ihe  Penates.  It  was  natural,  also,  that  the  flreplaoe— that  Is,  the  altar 
of  Vesta — and  the  ilre-obamber— that  is,  the  temple  of  Vesta — should 
be  constraeted  of  a  round  form.  Just  as  was  done  with  the  cistern  and 
the  well-encloaure  {puteoE),  The  round  style  of  building  in  itself  wai 
Graeoo-Italian  as  was  the  square  form,  and  the  former  was  appropriated 
to  the  store-place  the  latter  to  tho  dwelling-house ;  but  the  arohitectursl 
sad  religions  dovelopment  of  the  shnplf  tholo^  into  the  romd  templi 
with  pillars  and  eolumns  was  Lsdn. 
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and  b/  the  trade  which  can  be  shown  to  ja,ve  existed  in 
audi  articles  between  Etruria  and  LAtium.  Casting  ic  cop* 
per  occupied  no  inferior  place.  Etrufican  artists  yenturet 
to  make  colossal  statues  of  bronze  fifty  feet  in  height,  and 
Volsinii,  the  Etruscan  Delphi,  was  said  to  have  possessed 
aliout  the  year  4B0  two  thousand  bronze  statues. 
Sculpture  in  stone,  again,  began  in  Etruria,  as 
probably  e  ^ery  where,  at  a  far  later  date,  and  was  prevented 
fram  development  not  only  by  internal  causes,  but  also  by 
the  want  of  suitable  material ;  the  marbles  quarries  of  Luna 
(Carrara)  were  not  yet  opened.  Any  one  who  has  seen  the 
rich  and  elegant  gold  decorations  of  the  south-Etruscan 
tombs,  will  have  no  difficulty  in  believing  the  statement  that 
Tyrrhene  gold  cups  were  valued  even  in  Attica.  Crem- 
engraving  also,  although  more  recent,  was  in  various  forms 
practised  in  Etruria.  Equally  dependent  on  the  Greeks, 
but  otherwise  quite  on  a  level  with  the  workers  in  the  plas- 
tic arts,  were  the  Etruscan  designers  and  painterS|  who 
manifested  extraordinary  activity  both  in  oontoup*drawing 
on  metal  and  in  monochromatic  fresco-painting. 

On  comparing  with  this  the  domain  of  the  Italians  prop- 
er, it  appears  at  first,  contrasted  with  the  £tru»> 
ndSatei.      Can  riches,  almost  poor  in  art.    But  on  a  closer 
'^^  view  we  cannot  fail  to  perceive  that  both  the  S» 

bellian  and  the  Latin  nations  must  have  had  far  more  ca 
pacity  and  aptitude  for  art  than  the  Etruscans.  It  is  truci 
that  in  the  proper  Sabellian  territory,  in  Sabina,  in  the 
Abruzzi,  in  Samniam,  there  are  hardly  found  any  works  of 
art  at  all,  and  even  coins  are  wanting.  But  those  Sabellian 
stocks,  which  reached  the  coasts  of  the  Tyrrhene  or  lonks 
seas,  not  only  appropriated  Hellenic  art  externally,  like  thf 
Etruscans,  but  more  or  less  completely  acclimatized  it 
Even  in  Velitrae,  where  in  spite  of  the  conversion  of  the 
city  into  a  Latin  colony  and  afterwards  into  a  Roman  mw 
nicipium  the  Volscian  language  and  peculiarities  appear  to 
have  maintained  themselves  longest,  painted  terra-cottaa 
have  been  found,  displaying  vigorous  and  characteristic  treats 
ment    In  Lower  Italy  Lucnnia  was  to  a  less  degree  influ- 
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enced  by  Hellenic  art ;  but  in  Campania  and  in  the  land  of 
the  Bruttii,  SabelUans  and  Hellenes  became  completely  io- 
terninglod  not  only  in  language  and  nationality,  but  also 
and  especially  in  art,  and  the  Campanian  and  Bruttian  coins 
in  particular  stand  so  entirely  in  point  of  artistic  treatment 
on  a  level  with  the  contemporary  coins  of  Greece,  that  tlie 
inscription  alone  serves  to  distinguish  the  one  from  the 
other. 

Cit  ia  a  fact  less  known,  but  not  less  certain,  that  Latium 

also,  while  inferior  to  Etruria  in  the  copiousness 

and  massiveness  of  its  art,  was  not  inferior  in 
artistic  taste  and  practical  skill.  It  is  true  that  there  the  art 
of  gem-engraving  so  diligently  prosecuted  in  luxurious 
Etruria  is  entirely  wanting,  and  we  find  no  indication  that 
the  Latin  workshops  were,  like  those  of  the  Etruscan  gold- 
smiths and  clay-workers,  occupied  in  supplying  a  foreign 
demand. '  It  is  true  that  the  Latin  temples  were  not  like  the 
Etruscan  overloaded  with  bronze  and  clay  decorations,  that 
the  Latin  tombs  were  not  like  the  Etruscan  filled  with  gold 
ornaments,  and  their  walls  shone  not,  like  those  of  the  Tus- 
can tombs,  with  paintings  of  various  colours.  Neverthe- 
less, on  the  whole  the  balance  does  not  incline  in  favour  of - 
the  Etruscan  nation.  The  invention  of  the  effigy  of  Janus, 
whidi,  like  Uie  god  himself,  may  be  attributed  to  the  Latins 
(p.  224),  is  not  unskilful,  and  is  of  a  more  original  oharao* 
ter  than  that  of  any  Etruscan  work  of  art.  The  activity 
of  celebrated  Greek  masters  in  Rome  is  attested  by  the 
very  anoient  temple  of  Ceres ;  the  sculptor  DamophiloSi 
who  with  Gorgasus  prepared  the  painted  terra-cotta  figures 
for  it,  appears  to  have  been  no  other  than  Demcphilus  of 

Himera,  the  teacher  of  Zeuxis  (about  dOO). 

The  most  instructive  illustrations  are  furnished 
by  those  brauchos  of  art  in  which  we  are  able  to  form  a 
eomparative  judgment,  partly  from  ardent  testimonies, 
partly  from  our  own  observation.  Of  Latin  works  in  stont 
scarcely  anything  else  survives  than  the  stone  sarcophagus 
of  the  Romun  consul  Lucius  Scipio,  wrought  at  the  close  of 
this  period  in  the  Doric  style;  but  its  noble  simplicity  putf 
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to  Bhaine  all  similar  Etruscan  worics.  Manj  beautiful 
bronies  of  an  antiqve  cbsste  style  of  art»  particularly  hel- 
mets, candelabra,  and  the  like  articles,  have  been  taken  from 
Etruscan  tombs;   but  which  of  these  works  is  equal  to 

the  bronze  she-wolf  erected  in  458  from  the  pro-  — ' 
oeeds  of  fines  at  the  Ruminal  fig-tree  in  the  Ro- 
man Forum,  and  still  forming  the  finest  ornament  of  tha 
Capitol  1  And  that  the  Latin  metal-founders  as  little  shrank 
firom  great  enterprises  as  the  Etruscans,  is  shown  by  the 
colossal  bronze  figure  of  Jupiter  on  the  Capitol  erected  by 
Spurius  Carvilius  (consul  in  461)  from  the  melt- 
ed equipments  of  the  SamniteS|  the  ehiaelllnga 
of  whidi  sufficed  to  cast  the  statue  of  the  victor  that  stood 
at  tlie  foot  of  the  Colossus ;  this  statue  of  Jupiter  was  visi- 
ble even  from  the  Alban  Mount.  Amongst  the  cast  copper  y 
Coins  by  far  the  finest  belong  to  southern  Latium ;  the  Ro* 
man  and  Umbrian  are  tolerable,  the  Etruscan  almost  desti- 
tute of  any  image  and  often  really  barbarous.  The  fresco- 
paintings,  which  -Gaius  Fabius  executed  in  the  temple  ot 
Health  on  the  Capitol,  dedicated  in  452^  obtained 
in  design  and  colouring  the  praise  even  of  cc»- 
noisseurs  trained  in  Greek  art  in  the  Augustan  age ;  and  the 
art-enthusiasts  of  the  empire  commended  the  frescoes  of 
Caere,  but  with  still  greater  emphasis  those  of  Rome,  Lanu- 
vium,  and  Ardea,  as  master-pieces  of  punting.  Engraving 
on  metal,  which  in  Latium  decorated  not  the  hand-mirror, 
as  in  Etruria,  but  the  toilet-casket  with  its  elegant  outlines^ 
was  practised  to  a  iar  less  extent  in  Latium  and  almost  ex* 
dusively  in  Praeneste.  There  are  exoelleDt  works  of  art 
among  the  copper  mirrors  of  Etruria  as  among  the  caskets 
of  Praeneste ;  but  it  was  a  work  of  the  latter  kind,  and  in 
lant  a  work  which  most  probably  originated  in  the  workshc^ 
df  a  Praenestine  master  at  this  epoch,*  regarding  which  it 
eonld  with  truth  be  affirmed  that  scarcely  ar  other  product 

*  Novius  PhratinB  (p.  669)  cast  perhApe  only  the  feet  And  the  group 
en  the  lid ;  the  casket  itself  may  have  proceeded  from  an  earlier  aitisl^ 
Irat  hardly  from  any  other  than  a  PraenestfaM,  for  the  ess  of  thest  csskelf 
was  sabatantiaUy  confined  to  Fracnestei 
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of  the  graving  of  cntiquity  bears  the  stamp  of  an  art  st 
finished  in  its  beauty  and  cbaracterizatioD,  and  yet  so  pei^ 
feoUy  pure  and  ohaste,  as  the  Ficoroni  eista. 

The  general  character  of  Etruscan  works  of  art  is.  oi 
rih»iflUr       the  one  hand,  a  sort  of  barbaric  extrayagaace  in 
material  as  well  as  in  style ;  on  the  other  hand^ 


an  utter  absence  of  original  development.  Where 
the  Greek  master  lightly  sketches,  the  EtiTisean  disciple 
lavishes  a  scholar's  diligence ;  instead  of  the  light  material 
and  moderate  proportions  of  the  Greek  works,  there  ap« 
pears  ii;  the  Etruscan  an  ostentatious  stress  laid  upon  the 
size  and  costliness,  or  even  the  mere  singularity,  of  the 
work.  Etruscan  art  cannot  imitate  without  exaggerating ; 
the  diaste  in  its  hands  becomes  harsh,  the  graceful  effemi- 
nate, the  terrible  hideous,  and  the  voluptuous  obscene ;  and 
these  features  become  more  prominent,  the  more  the  origi- 
nal stimulus  falls  into  the  background  and  Etruscan  art 
finds  itself  left  to  its  own  resources.  Still  more  surprinng 
is  the  adherence  to  traditional  forms  and  a  traditional  style. 
Whether  it  was  that  a  more  friendly  contact  with  Etruria 
at  the  outset  allowed  the  Hellenes  to  scatter  there  the  seeds 
of  art,  and  that  a  later  epoch  of  hostility  impeded  the  in- 
troduction of  the  more  recent  developments  of  Greek  art, 
or  whether,  as  is  more  probable,  the  intellectual  torpor  that 
rapidly  came  over  the  nation  was  the  main  cause  of  the 
phenomenon,  art  in  Etruria  remained  substantially  station- 
ary at  the  primitive  stage  which  it  had  occupied  on  its  first 
entrance.  This,  as  is  well  known,  forms  the  reason  why 
Etruscan  art,  the  stunted  daughter,  was  so  long  regarded 
as  the  mother,  of  Hellenic  att.  Still  more  even  than  tlie 
rigid  adherence  to  the  style  traditionally  transmitted  in  the 
older  branches  of  art,  the  sadly  inferior  handling  of  those 
branches  that  came  into  vogue  afterwards,  particularly  of 
fculpture  in  stone  and  of  copper-casting  as  applied  to  coins, 
shows  how  quickly  the  spirit  of  Etruscan  art  evaporated* 
Ek^ually  instructive  are  the  painted  vases,  which  are  found 
in  so  enormous  numbers  in  the  later  Etruscan  tombs.  Had 
these  come  into  current  use  among  the  Etruscans  as  ea'-'y 
26* 
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as  the  metal  plates  decorated  with  contouring  oi  the  painted 
terra-oottaSy  beyond  doubt  they  would  have  learned  to  manu 
facture  them  at  home  in  considerable  quantityi  and  of  a 
quality  at  least  relatively  good ;  but  at  the  period  at  which 
this  luxury  arose,  the  power  of  independent  reproduction 
wholly  failed — as  the  isolated  vases  provided  with  £tni»' 
can  inscriptions  show — and  they  contented  themselves  with 
buying  instead  of  making  them. 

But  even  within  Etruria  there  appears  a  further  remark* 
able  distinction  in  artistic  development  betwe^ 
BtrtuMtt  the  northern  and  southern  districts.  It  is  South 
Xtruaou  Etruria,  particularly  in  the  districts  of  Caere, 
Tarquinii,  and  Volci,  that  has  preserved  the  great 
treasures  of  art  which  the  nation  boasted,  especially  in 
frescoes,  temple  decorations,  gold  ornaments,  and  painted 
vases.  Northern  Etruria  is  &r  inferior ;  no  painted  tomb, 
for  example,  has  been  found  to  the  north  of  Chiusi.  The 
most  southern  Etruscan  cities,  Veii,  Caere,  and  Tarquinii, 
were  accounted  in*  Roman  tradition  the  primitive  and  chief 
seats  of  Etruscan  art ;  the  most  northerly  town,  Volater- 
rae,  with  the  largest  territory  of  all  the  Etruscan  commu« 
nities,  stood  most  of  all  aloof  from  art.  While  a  Greek 
semi-culture  prevailed  in  South  Etruria,  Northern  Etruria 
was  marked  by  the  absence  of  all  culture.  The  causes  of 
this  remarkable  contrast  may  be  sought  partly  in  differ' 
ences  of  race — South  Etruria  being  largely  peopled  in  all 
probability  by  non-Etruscan  elements  (p.  169) — partly  in 
the  varying  intensity  of  Hellenic  influenoe,  which  must 
have  made  itself  very  decidedly  felt  at  Caere  in  particular. 
The  fact  itself  admits  of  no  doubt.  The  more  injurious  on 
that  account  must  have  been  the  early  subjugatiou  of  the 
southern  half  of  Etruria  by  the  Romans,  and  the  Roman* 
tzing — ^which  there  began  very  early — of  Etruscan  art 
What  Northern  Etruria,  confined  to  its  own  efforts,  was 
able  to  produce  in  the  way  of  art^  is  shown  by  the  copper 
coins  which  mainly  belong  to  it. 

Let  us  now  turn  from  Etruria  to  glance  at  Lstium* 
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The  latter,  it  is  true,  created  i :  new  art ;  it  was 
2i2to^    reserved  for  a  far  later  epoch  of  culture  to  de^ 

velop  on  the  basis  of  the  arch  a  new  architecture 
different  from  the  Hellenic,  and  then  to  unfold  in  harmony 
with  that  architecture  a  new  style  of  sculpture  and  paint 
ing.  Latin  art  is  nowhere  original  and  often  insignificant ; 
but  the  fresh  sensibility  and  the  discriminating  tact,  which 
appropriate  what  is  good  in  others,  constitute  a  high  artistic 
merit.  Latin  art  seldom  became  barbarous,  and  in  its  best 
produ:;ts  it  comes  quite  up  to  the  level  of  Greek  technicaj 
execution.  (We  do  not  mean  to  deny  that  the  art  of  Latium, 
at  least  in  Its  earlier  stages,  had  a  sort  of  dependence  on 
the  certainly  earlier  Etruscan  (p.  312) ;  Varro  may  be  quite 
right  in  supposing  that,  previous  to  the  execution  by  Greek 
artists  of  the  clay  figures  in  the  temple  of  Ceres  (p.  607), 
only  "  Tuscanic  "  figures  adorned  the  Roman  temples ;  but 
tnat,  at  all  events,  it  was  mainly  the  direct  influence  of  the 
Greeks  that  led  Latin  art  into  its  proper  channel,  is  sel^ 
evident,  and  is  very  obviously  shown  by  these  very  statues 
as  well  as  by  the  Latin  and  Roman  coins.  Even  the  ap- 
plication of  graving  on  metal  in  Etruria  solely  to  the  toilel 
mirror,  and  in  Latium  solely  to  the  toilet  casket,  indicateo 
the  diversity  of  the  art-impulses  that  affected  the  two  lands. 
It  does  not  appear,  however,  to  have  been  exactly  at  Rome 
tnat  Latin  art  put  forth  its  freshest  vigour ;  the  Roman 
asses  and  Roman  denarii  are  far  surpassed  in  fineness  and 
taste  of  workmanship  by  the  Latin  copper,  and  the  rare 
Latin  silver,  coins,  and  the  masterpieces  of  painting  and 
design  belong  chiefly  to  Praeneste,  Ardea,  and  Lanuvium. 
This  accords  completely  with  the  realistic  and  sober  spirit 
of  the  Roman  republic  which  we  have  already  described— 
a  spirit  which  can  hardly  have  prevailed  with  equal  inten* 
sity  in  other  parts  of  Latium.  But  in  the  course  cf  the 
fifth  century,  and  especially  in  the  second  half  of  it,  there 
was  a  mighty  activity  in  Roman  art.  This  was  the  epoch, 
in  which  the  construction  of  the  Roman  arches  and  Roman 
roads  began ;  in  which  works  of  art  like  the  she-wolf  of 
the  Capitol  originated ;  and  in  which  a  distinguished  mtf 
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of  an  old  Roman  patrician  dan  took  up  hia  pencil  to  em- 
bellish a  newlj  constructed  temple  and  thence  received  die 
honorary  surname  of  the  **  Painter.*'  This  was  not  acci- 
dent. Every  great  age  lays  its  grasp  on  all  the  powers  of 
man;  and,  rigid  as  were  Roman  manners,  strict  a^  was 
Roman  police,  the  impulse  received  by  the  Roman  burgesses 
as  masters  of  the  peninsula  or,  to  speak  more  correctly,  by 
Italy  united  for  the  first  time  as  one  state,  became  as  evidoit 
in  tlie  stimulus  given  to  Latin  and  especially  to  Roman  art| 
as  the  moral  and  political  decay  of  the  Etrmcan  nation  was 
evident  in  the  decline  of  art  in  Etruria.  (kn  the  mighty 
national  vigour  of  Latium  subdued  the  weaker  nation^  it 
impressed  its  imperishable  stamp  also  on  bmiMB  and  o« 
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THE  PATRICIAN  OLATTDa 

[Thii  paper,  whioh  waa  subjoined  to  the  fonner  En^M 
edition  of  the  Hiatorj  as  ezhibitiDg  the  groonda  which  had 
Jndnoed  Dr.  McHnmaen  to  modify  the  yiewe  giveQ  in  that  and 
the  earlier  German  editions  regarding  Appina  Olaodias  the  do* 
oemyir  and  Appins  Olaodias  the  oeneor,  maj  retain  a  place  here 
fts  more  fnllj  explaining  the  views  now  embodied  in  the  text 
It  was  read  at  the  sitting  of  the  Prassian  Academy  on  March  4, 
1861,  and  has  since  been  reprinted  among  the  anther's  BUmmhi 
Fonehungen.    I  have  given  it  almost  entire. — ^Tb.] 

The  pntrician  clan  of  the  Olandii,  probably  one  of  the  g0niei 
maiorm^  played  a  leading  part  in  the  history  of  Borne  for  five 
hmidred  years.  Oar  c^eot  in  this  inquiry  ia  to  arrive  at  a 
proper  estimate  of  its  political  position. 

We  are  accustomed  to  regard  this  Olaodlan  gem  as  the  very 
inearnation  of  the  patrldate,  and  its  leadera  as  the  champions  of 
the  aristooratio  party  and  of  the  conservatives  in  opposition  to 
the  plebeians  and  the  democrats;  and  this  view,  in  fact,  already 
pervades  the  works  which  form  our  autiiorities.  In  the  little, 
indeed,  which  we  possess  belonging  to  the  period  of  the  repub- 
lic, and  particularly  in  the  numerous  writings  of  Cicero,  there 
occurs  no  hint  of  the  kind ;  for  the  circumstance  that  Cicero  in 
one  special  instance  {ad  Fam,  iii.  7,  5),  when  treating  of  the 
persona  of  Appins  and  Lentulna,  uses  Appietag  and  L&ntulitm 
as — what  they  were— superlative  types  of  the  Roman  nobility, 
by  no  means  falls  under  this  category.  It  ia  in  livy  that  wc 
firil  meet  with  the  view  whioh  ia  now  current.    At  the  very 
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beginniDg  of  his  work  the  Olaudii  are  introdaoed  as  the/omtZiA 
itiperbisiima  ae  erudelissima  in  plebem  Bomanam  (ii.  56),  aod 
tlironghont  the  first  deond,  whenever  an  ultra  aristocrat  u  need- 
ed, a  Olandins  appears  on  the  stage.  For  instance,  the  yery  first 
consul  of  this  name,  Appins  Olandins  consul  in  259,  is  contrasted 
wi^h  the  gentle  Servilius  as  Tehementu  tTi^muetf*  (ii.  23  «»f.), 
a:i(1  it  was  no  fault  of  his  that  on  the  secession  of  the  plehs  to 
the  Sacred  Mount  the  quarrel  was  not  decided  by  arms  (}\.  29). 
Tlie  next  consul  of  this  geng^  in  288,  vehemently  opposes  the 
Fublilian  law  as  to  the  election  of  the  tribunes  of  the  plebs  by 
tlie  tribes,  while  his  colleague— on  this  oooadon  a  Qainctins— 
vainly  counsels  moderation  (ii.  56).  The  third  consul  0.  Clan- 
dios,  in  294,  unreasonably  obstrncts  the  law  for  preparing  a  na- 
tional code,  which  his  colleague  of  the  Valerian  gefi»  had  shortly 
before  his  glorions  death  promised  to  the  people  (iii.  19);  and 
although  this  0.  Glaudius,  as  compared  with  the  still  more  hate> 
ful  decemvir  Appins,  plays  a  mediating  and  conciliatory  part,  hi 
afterwards  in  the  dispute  regarding  the  eonuHum  contends  for 
the  most  extreme  aristocratic  view  (iv.  6).  The  son  of  the  de*> 
cemvir,  who  was  miHtarj  tribune  in  880,  althongh  there  it 
nothing  to  be  told  about  him,  is  not  allowed  to  pass  with- 
out  mention  of  his  hereditary  hatred  towards  the  tribunes 
and  the  plebs  (iv.  86).  The  same  character  is  ascribed  on  dif 
ferent  occasions  to  the  grandson  of  the  decemvir,  who  was  mili- 
tary tribune  in  861  and  perhaps  consul  in  405  (iv.  48,  v.  2 — 6, 
20) ;  and  in  the  discussions  on  the  licinio-Bextian  laws  a  de- 
tailed defence  of  the  government  of  the  nobility  is  placed  in  his 
tnoutb  (vi.  40, 41,  comp.  vii.  6).  Lastly,  on  occasion  of  the  cen- 
sor.'ihip  of  Oaecns  the  annalist  once  more  sums  up  the  roll  of  the 
Olaudian  sins  (ix.  84). 

The  Gland  ii  are  treated  in  a  similar  style  by  Dionysius  on 
these  same  occasions  and  a  number  of  others :  it  is  needless  to 
eumnerate  here  the  several  passnges,  or  to  dwell  on  the  speeches 
In  the  senate  attributed  to  them,  so  intolerable  from  their  in- 
sipid wordiness. 

The  authors  of  the  time  of  Tiberius,  Valerius  Maximus  and 
Velleius,  nitnraUy  indulge  in  no  invectives  against  the  Olandiaa 
honse ;  bat  Tacitus  again  speaks,  just  like  Uvy  and  Dionystos^ 
of  the  vetuB  atqus  iTitUor  Claudiae  familiae  tvperbia  {Ann.  i.  4); 
%nd  Suetonius  in  his  Lives  of  the  Oaesars  (Tih,  2)  says  s^i)!  more 
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npreailj,  that  all  the  patrician  Olaudii,  with  the  exception  of 
the  tribane  of  the  people  P.  Olodius,  had  been  conseryatiy^ 
(pptimateB)  and  the  moat  zealous  champions  of  the  standing  an^ 
y>wer  of  the  patriciate  as  opposed  to  the  plebs.  These  testi« 
monies  add  no  strength  to  the  proof.  The  later  Romans  do* 
rived  their  views  of  men  and  things  nnder  the  republic  entirriy 
from  liyv — that  remiu'kable  writer,  who,  standing  on  the  oon« 
fines  of  the  old  and  new  periods,  stiil  possessed  on  the  one  hand 
the  repablican  inspiration  witliont  which  the  history  of  the 
Koman  republic  oonld  not  be  written,  and,  on  the  other  hand, 
was  sufficiently  imbued  with  the  refined  culture  of  the  Augustan 
ag«  to  work  up  the  older  annals,  which  were  uninteresting  in 
oonctption  and  rude  in  compoaition,  into  an  elegant  narrative 
written  in  good  I^tin.  The.'combination  of  these  qualities  pro* 
dnced  a  book  which  is  still  as  readable  now  as  it  was  well-nigh 
two  thousand  years  ago,  and  this  must  be  reckoued  no  mean 
praise ;  but  the  annals  of  Livy  are  no  more  a  history  in  the  true 
sense  of  the  term — in  the  sense  in  which  Polybius  wrote  history 
—than  the  annals  of  Fabius.  A  certain  systematic  aim  is  ob« 
•ervable  in  his  work ;  but  that  aim  is  not  historical,  tracing  the 
causes  and  effects  of  things ;  it  is  poetical,  demanding  a  narrative 
unbroken  by  historic  doubts,  and  requiring  representative  men 
and  more  particularly  leading  champions  of  the  political  parties. 
Thus  he  needed,  by  way  of  contrast  to  the  liberal-conservative 
Yalerii,  a  prototype  of  the  prond  patrician  clans ;  and,  if  he  and 
in  like  manner  Dionysius — whether  after  the  precedent  of  some 
earlier  annalist,  or  of  their  own  choice  (a  point  to  which  w< 
shall  hereafter  advert)— have  used  the  Olaudii  for  this  purpose, 
their  representations  must  not  be  held  as  absolutely  binding  on 
the  historical  inquirer.  Materials  for  a  revision  of  their  judg- 
ment in  this  respect  are  not  wholly  wanting :  in  £act,  firom  the 
honesty  with,  which  Livy  reproduces  the  positive  accounts  which 
lay  before  him,  most  of  the  materials  of  thia  nature  have  ben 
preserved  by  him,  while  Dionysius  with  his  affectation  of  criti- 
eal  sagacity  has  in  this  instance  effaced  every  trace  of  the 
genuine  truth. 

Among  the  general  characteristics  of  the  Olaudian  gm§ 
nothing  strikes  us  so  much  as  the  fact,  that  no  notable  patrioiai 
dan  has  given  to  the  community  so  few  fan  ous  warriors  as  the 
Olaudian  house,  although  it  flourished  for  so  many  centuries 
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Snetonitts  *  reoordB  among  the  honoan  of  the  dac  riz  trimiphf 
and  two  ovations ;  of  the  former  four  can  be  pointed  ont  witk 
certainty,  viz.  that  of  Appins  Crassaa  over  the  Pioenfeee  in  486, 
tliat  of  Gains  Nerc  OTor  Hasdmbal  in  647,  that  of  Gains  Pnldier 
oyer  the  Istrians  and  Lignrians  in  577,  and  that  of  Appha 
Pnlcher  over  the  Salassi  in  611 ;  of  the  latter  one,  tie.  that  of 
Appins  oyer  the  Oeltiberians  in  680;  the  misaing  trimnph  or 
miesing  ovation  was  perhaps  that  of  the  dictator  in  892.  Bnt, 
na  is  well  known,  there  was  not  among  the  RomanB  one  general 
in  ten  triumphators;  and  of  the  triumphs  jnst  named  one  alone 
oommemorated  an  important  military  saooeaa — ^the  gain  of  the 
battle  of  Sena  hj  the  two  eonsnis  M.  Livins  and  0.  Nero ;  the 
latter,  moreover,  belonged  to  a  oollateral  branch  of  the  patzi- 
dan  honse  little  spolcen  of  in  the  republican  period,  the  Glandii 
Nerone^.  Among  the  Clandii  proper  there  is  not  a  single  sol- 
dier of  note,  and  it  can  be  proved  that  the  most  important  of 
them  did  not  owe  their  reputation  to  their  aervioea  in  the  field. 
How  far  different  was  the  case  with  the  noble  honses  of  equal 
standing  with  the  Olandii,  sneh  as  the  Fabii,  Aemilii,  Oomelii  I 
Gn  the  other  hand,  no  gen»  of  the  Roman  nobility  displayed 
•o  much  activity  in  adenoe  and  literature  from  the  earliMt  times 
as  the  Glaodian  house.  From  the  decemvir  Appiua  Glandios 
proceeded,  as  is  well  known,  the  Roman  code  of  law,  wbioh,  as 
the  oldest  Roman  book,  as  modelled  after  the  laws  of  Solon,  and 
as  inolnding  the  earliest  calendar  that  was  pnblidy  promulgated, 
exercised  in  a  literary  and  sdentifio  point  of  view  the  deepest 
and  moat  permanent  inflnenoe.  To  the  achievementa  of  the 
eenaor  Appins  Glandhis  in  this  respeot  we  shall  retnm.  Even  in 
anbaequent  tiroes,  when  enltnre  waa  general,  there  are  variooa 
evidences  that  the  patridan  Giaudii  continued  to  have  at  heart 
^e  interests  of  sdence.  I  may  refer  to  tiie  different  tndikaihipa 
)f  men  of  this^sna,  whioh  form  epochs  in  the  history  of  the  th^ 
atre ;  to  tlie  adept  in  the  Greek  mysticism  who  waa  eontemp<^ 
rary  with  Gioero,  Appins  Olandiua  consul  in  TOO,  and  his  Elaa« 
tinian  Flt>pylaeum,  the  v  jtive  inaoription  of  whidi  haa  been  i^ 
eently  found ;  I  and  to  the  emperora  Tfberins  and  Glandin^ 
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iMilii  of  wl-om  cherisbed  a  deeper  interest  In  philology  tnd 
irchaeology  than  is  cninmoii  with  princely  dilettanti. 

It  will  be  allowed  that  neither  of  these  observations  tells  ei* 
setlj  in  favour  of  the  current  view  of  the  Glnndian  family.  Tha 
trbtocratic  party  at  all  times  set  a  higher  vain e  on  martial  prow- 
ess than  on  mental  gifts ;  democracy  on  the  contrary,  and  aboT« 
all  Hie  Roman  democracy  down  to  a  late  age,  songht  its  sphere 
in  the  Fornm  beyond  the  reach  of  the  sword,  and  fonnd  powerful 
letersin  science  and  art.  How  is  all  this  reoonoilable  with  the 
famUia  mtperbiisima  ac  omdeliirima  m  plebem  Eamanam  t  And 
Tarions  other  considerations  might  be  adduced.  The  statement 
«hat  the  Glaodii  only  migrated  to  Rome  in  the  sixth  3  ear  after  the 
expulsion  of  the  kings  is  not  merely  untrustworthy  as  to  date, 
but  decidedly  at  vnrianoe  with  the  requirements  of  republican 
state  law  ;  moreover  the  Olandian  gens^  which  gave  its  name  to 
a  Roman  tribe,  and  which  appears  at  nn  early  date  in  the  Fasti, 
eannot  possibly  have  migrated  to  Rome  at  so  recent  a  period. 
But,  apart  from  the  date,  the  fact  itself  of  the  migration  of  the 
Olaudii  from  Sabina  is  attested  by  a  highly  credible  family  tra- 
dition ;  and  it  is  a  surprising  circumstance  that  this  same  patri- 
cian clai),  which  was  almost  the  only  one  to  preserve  and  to 
value  the  recollection  of  its  having  come  from  abroad,  should 
have  furnished  the  champion  of  the  native  patricians.  The 
CHaudii,  too,  were  almost  the  only  patrician  gtM  which  had  a 
counterpart  of  the  same  name  and  of  kindred  origin  among  the 
old  plebeian  nobility ;  *  for  tliat  more  than  a  mere  nominal  kin- 
•liip  was  assumed  to  exist  between  the  patricitn  Olandii  and 
the  plebeian  Maroelli,  is  attested  by  the  competing  claims  of  the 
two  honses  in  the  case  of  heritages  passing  to  gentiUt  (Oic.  d§ 
Orat.  i.  89,  176).  One  would  think  that  this  relation  moat  hava 
oonstitnted  a  connecting  bond  between  the  patrician  Olandii  and 
the  piebs  rather  than  the  reverse. 

Bnt  general  considerations  of  this  sort  do  not  determine  the 
matter.  The  question  depends  on  the  political  position  whioh 
the  prominent  men  of  the  Olandian  gen$  took  np,  and  by  which 
they  determined  that  of  the  whole  clan,  00  fitr  as  in  the  oaae  of 
tiie  latter  we  can  speak  of  such  a  position  at  all.  New  of  snoh 
picmlnent  men  the  Olandian  dan  in  the  earlier  oentLries  ol  tba 

*  Th*  VHnril  alone  were  In  the  nme  poelikm. 
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republic  prodaced  two, — ^Appias  the  DeoetnTir  and^  Appins  tbt 
Censor:  of  the  other  Olaudii  of  this  epoch  we  know,  laying 
aside  idle  InTentioos,  Juet  about  as  much  as  we  know  of  the 
Egyptian  kinfrs— their  names  and  their  years  of  office.  We  shall 
have  to  t: eat  accordingly  in  the  first  instance  of  the  two  former, 
and  tlien  to  subjoin  what  is  to  be  said  regarding  the  iar  leea  im- 
portant Olaudii  of  Inter  regular  history. 

The  accDunta  given  in  the  annals  whidi  have  reached  usi 
regarding  the  Ap.  Olaudius  who  was  consul  in  288  and  decern- 
vir  ill  803  can  certainly  make  no  claim  to  historioal  credibility, 
and  Are  still  more  corrupted  nnd  disfigured  than  other  accounts 
of  the  snme  epoch.  Authors,  who  record  under  the  year  SS4 
tlie  death  of  the  man  who  was  decemvir  twenty  years  after- 
wards, will  receive  credit  from  nobody  when  they  report  his 
speeches  in  the  Forum  ond  the  senate  and  the  history  of  his  im- 
peachment. Tet  the  most  important  facts  relating  to  the  origin 
of  the  Twelve  Tables  are  as  little  doubtful  ns  the  Twelve  Tables 
tliemnelves ;  and  in  this  case  it  ia  not  difficult  to  sepnrate  a  his- 
torical kernel  from  the  loose  tissue  of  fable.  First  of  all,  it  is 
clear  and  undisputed  that  the  committal  of  the  public  law  to 
writing  was  a  measure  directed  agninst  the  patrician  msgistrates 
and  consequently  against  the  patrician  government  itself.  More- 
over, it  is  no  less  certain  that  the  decemvirs  were  not  all  patri- 
eians.  For,  if  there  is  anything:  good  and  reliable  in  what  has 
been  handed  down  to  us,  the  li^t  of  magistrates  is  so ;  and  we 
know  also  the  patrician  clans  sufficiently  to  be  certain  that^ 
while  the  decemvirs  first  nominated  were  all  patricians,  of  those 
elected  in  304  at  least  the  three  described  by  Diouysins  (z.  6IS^ 
as  plebeian,  and  probably  two  otfaeBs— <ir,  ia  oIlMr  words,  one- 
half— were  plebeians  The  circumstance  that  Livy  in  his  narm- 
ivo  itself  says  nothing  of  the  quality  of  the  members  of  this  col- 
>(Dge,  and  afterwards  in  a  speech  (iv.  3)  calls  all  the  decemvirs 
patricians,  is  of  no  moment.  Niebuhr,  who  did  not  fail  to  see 
the  conclusive  force  of  the  evidence  in  favour  of  the  plebeian 
character  of  a  portion  of  the  second  decemvirs,  supposed  (and 
Buhwegler  assents  to  hia  view)  that  the  first  and  second  decom- 
virate  were  different  in  kind, — the  former  being  an  eztraordia* 
ary  legislatiye  commiasion,  the  latter  a  college  of  archona  or 
ganised  as  a  permanent  institution  and  composed  of  both  orders. 
But  this  hypothesis  is  opposed  to  all  tradition,  as  well  as  to  sL 
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ftfobftbflity ;  the  two  sets  of  njagistrates  oocnrrlng  iu  so  o109i 
icccession,  both  occapied  with  the  preparatioD  of  the  legal  codei 
and  both  comprehended  under  the  same  title  decdmnri  cantulari 
imperio  legilntM  scribundis  in  the  roll  of  magistrates,  most  have 
been  in  constitational  law  homogeneous.  Oonsequentlj  nothing 
remains  but  the  hypothesis  that  the  deoemvirate  stood  open  fmva 
the  iSrst  to  both  orders ;  and  this  view  is  necessarily  demanded 
by  the  analogy  of  the  military  tribunate  eonsulari  potef^taU,  For 
the  essential  features— the  substitution  of  a  larger  number  of 
magistrates  for  the  pair,  and  the  assigning  to  these  magistrates 
not  the  title  and  rank  of  consul  with  the  relative  honours  (right 
to  celebrate  a  triumph  and  to  carry  images  of  ancestors),  but 
only  delegated  consular  power — are  common  to  the  military 
tribanate  and  the  decemvirate ;  and,  as  the  military  tribunate 
was  notoriously  organised  in  this  way  just  in  order  to  make  the 
supreme  magistracy,  but  not  the  highest  honours  of  that  ma- 
gistracy, accessible  to  the  plebeians,  the  deoemvirate  cannot  well 
bo  conceived  otherwise  than  common  from  the  first  to  both 
orders.  The  fact  that  the  first  college  consisted  exclusively  of 
patricians  is  not  iitoonsistent  with  this  hypothesis,  but  agreeable 
to  all  analogy ;  the  military  tribunate  in  like  manner,  although 
always  common  in  law,  remained  practically  for  many  years  in 
the  hands  of  the  patricians.  Lastly,  Livy  himself  narrates  the 
course  of  the  matter  as  if  the  plebs  had  demanded  at  first  a  com- 
miasion  composed  of  plebeians,  and  then  one  in  which  the  two 
orders  were  to  be  mixed  (iiL  9,  6 ;  iii.  81,  7  plebeiae  legei)^  and 
yet  the  ten  commissionaxs  were  at  last  chosen  from  the  patri« 
cians :  pl<uet  ereari  decemvirot — aimne^rwUuims  pUbei^  ccntrih 
tenia  aliquamdiu  fuit ;  poBPremo  eaneessum  pairilntg,  modo  %$ 
lex  leilia  de  Aventino  aliaeqve  eaeratae  legee  dbrogarentur  (iii 
81).  It  is  easy  to  see  how  the  older  view  has  here  been  not 
really  altered,  but  merely  obscured  by  the  omission  of  the  cir- 
onmstanoe  that  the  plebeians  carried  their  demand  for  the  ap* 
polntment  of  a  mixed  magistracy.  What  was  true  of  the  eleo- 
tion,  viz.,  that  patridans  only  were  fixed  upon,  was  erroneously 
leferred  to  the  institution  itself — ^an  error  which  might  be  the 
more  readily  excused,  as  the  point  related  not  to  a  magistracy 
that  was  often  to  recur,  but  to  a  college  which  was  to  finish 
Within  its  year  of  office  the  compilation  of  the  code  for  wbidk 
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prepmiAtiou  had  long  beeo  making,  and  oonwqnently  was  to  bf 
•lectcd  onlj  ones. 

If  we  reflect  on  theae  Borelr-MtnljIiBhed  facts,  flnt,  that  Um 
obUining  of  a  written  bod;  of  law  waa  In  itielf  a  savera  dafeat 
^the  nobilitjr,  and  leoondlj,  that  man  of  both  orden  might  be 
ud  ware  placed  on  the  legkUtiTa  commiMionand  the^ipbUilf 
of  the  plebeiana  to  the  mprema  magirtraor  woi  in  tU  oaae  (tnt 
icgally  and  praotioallj  reoogniHcd,  it  ia  pUial;  prepoaterona  to 
ir.ake  the  bend  of  the  deoeravirate  the  leader  of  tbo  patrioian 
partT.  Thia,  however,  ia  what  \ayj  baa  done ;  but  that  the 
older  aoDftla,  oharacterUed  by  len  of  literary  taate  and  bj  a 
mora  vivid  realiantion  of  the  mattara  which  thej  i>arnt«i  did 
not  give  anj  aoch  verrion,  may  Im  proved  from  hia  own  pag«fc 
He  inCriMhioea  liia  narrative  of  tlje  Moond  decemvirate  by  the 
remarli  thnt  a  new  apirit  lisd  poMeased  Appitu  and  the  furiooa 
patriciao  had  all  at  once  become  a  mob-coanier  (pUbieeta,  iiL 
ftS>— that,  anrronnded  by  the  leading  men  of  the  pleba,  the  Dn- 
atlii  and  Icilil,  be  had  appeared  in  the  Fomm,  and  had  by  vile 
dernagogio  arts  oarried  his  re-election  fbr  the  next  year  and  the 
nomination  of  men  of  little  etanding  aa  liia  oolleagnea  (ill.  8C). 
By  thia  view  Livy  thanoeforth  nbldea  on  the  whole,  altbongh  In 
DOW  and  again  tklla  back  on  the  earlier,  representing  the  deeam- 
virs  fi<r  In^noe  as  afterwards  appearing  with  a  retiaoe  of  yonng 
patricians  and  perpetirating  their  deeds  of  vlolenoe  nnder  its  pro- 
tection (iil.  87).  This  new  spiri',  which  is  alleged  to  have 
atrnngely  taken  poese^oo  ot  Appins  at  the  doae  of  SOS,  ia 
evidently  none  other  than  that  which  has  been  eliminated 
from  bis  character  by  the  mlsrepreaentationa  of  Inter  Mato- 
rinna  but  ia  ascribed  to  him  by  the  earlier  annals  ganerally, 
and  alooe  befits  the  part  that  he  played — the  apirit  of  a  patri- 
oian  demagogoe  who  ends  as  a  tyrant  to  patrieisnH  aa  well  m 
plebeians.  How  mooh  la  the  story  of  his  &11  ia  hjatorloal,  and 
what  may  have  been  the  real,  incidents  of  tbe  proeeaa  of  Ver- 
jinia — the  mnrder  of  Siociua  seems  to  have  been  a  late  addl- 
tk)n— cannot  of  coarse  be  ascertained,  and  ia  a  matter  of  com- 
)  import  of  that  atory  ot  VerglDi*, 
iqaently  prooeeding  from  Fitini^ 
is  dgniflcwit  stxnigh,  evea  dionld 
■tjddioial  sentence  prononoced  li 
t  in  that  of  hia  order,  tbe  cooiini 
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forward  of  ibe  complaisont  aooommodating  retainer,  the  greed « 
lost  from  which  the  bargher-maiden  ouly  saves  her  honour  in 
death — Uieae  are  well-known  traits  in  the  picture  of  the  ancient 
tffranniM;  and,  in  fact,  the  charge  of  naurping  the  tyrannu  fe 
brought  up  Torj  distinctly  in  many  passages  by  Liyy  against  tlif 
second  decemvirs  generally  (iii.  86 ;  decrnn  regum  species  &rat^  a 
SS ;  id  vero  reffnum  hand  dubie  videri^  6,  89 ;  deesm  Ttwrqwrnos, 
The  emperor  Olandios  also  speaks  of  deuftmrale  regnvm  on  the 
Lyons  Tables,  i.  88).  There  was  certainly  good  reason  also  for 
placing  the  demagogic  gefM  of  the  loilii  in  the  foreground  both 
at  the  second  election  of  Appios  and  at  the  catastrophe.  The 
oldest  anntilii,  written  in  a  patrician  spirit,  showed  at  this  point 
—when  they  were  compelled  to  relate  the  momentous  victory 
of  the  plebs  over  the  nobility — by  an  instructive  exfunpTe,  what 
frnit  the  people  themselves  derived  from  su^-^  success  of  the 
popular  party;  how  every  demagggae  tfaturally  turns  into  a 
tyrant ;  how  the  honest  plebe^n^  who  had  helped  to  place  Ap- 
pios in  the  judgment  seaf,  himself  suffered  most  at  the  hands  of 
the  judge ;  and  how  the  plebs,  thoroughly  cured  of  its  blindness 
by  such  consequences  of  its  own  act,  to<»k  up  arms  against  the 
self-constituted  tyrant,  was  brought  back  by  its  true  aristocratic 
protectors,  the  Yalerii  and  Horatii,  to  that  old  constitution 
which  could  alone  give  happiness,  and  at  length  received  from 
them  as  a  free  gift  tiie  real  prize  for  which  the  plebs  had  con- 
tended, but  which  the  demagogues  who  had  turned  tyrants  had 
neglected  to  confer — ^the  completion  of  the  legal  code.  This  no 
doubt  is  not  history ;  but  it  approaches  nearer  to  reality  than 
the  well-written  but  iIl-conoocte<l  epideians  of  Livy. 

Bespecting  Appius  Claudius  Oaecus,  censor  in  442,  consul  in 
447  and  458,  the  accounts  are  both  more  trustworthy  and  more 
copious.  Niebuhr  has  already  formed  a  judgment  substantially 
correct  regarding  him,  and  I  have  in  my  history  of  Rome  given 
a  short  sketch  of  him,  in  the  main  outlines  of  which  I  have  no 
occasion  to  make  any  change,  although,  in  consequence  of  my 
not  then  possessing  an  insight  irto  the  very  peculiar  charactoT 
of  tlie  traditional  neoonnts  of  the  Olaudii,  there  are  various  mis' 
apprehensions  in  the  details.  He  was  not  only  no  representa- 
tive of  conservative  tendencies,  but  a  decided  revolutionist, 
although  he  employed  the  forms  and  handles  furnished  by  th< 
constitution  for  the  pnr|)Ose  of  overthrowing  it.    Let  us  briefly 
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review  the  aoconnts  handed  down  in  regard  to  him.  Flnt  of  all, 
the  story  of  his  blindness  has  perhaps  arisen  solely  from  the 
miannderstanding  of  a  samame.  That  the  carrent  story,  which 
represents  him  as  stmck  with  blindcees  by  Hercnles  on  aocooni 
of  a  saoiilegioas  ofTenoe  committed  in  his  censorship  of  442,  t( 
absird  in  reference  to  a  man  who  was  twice  afterwards  oonsol, 
has  long  been  seen ;  and  it  is  also  evident  that  the  Tersion  of 
Diodorns  (zz.  10),  according  to  which  be  feigned  himself  blind 
in  order  that  he  might  have  a  suitable  pretext  for  keeping  alool 
from  the  senate  which  was  hostile  to  him,  is  simply  a  second 
absurdity  which  has  arisen  oat  of  a  perception  of  the  fir»t.  The 
view  now  usaally  adopted,  that  Appina  had  grown  blind  in  his 
old  age,  is  inconsistent  with  tlie  OupitoUne  Fasti,  which  already 
under  442  register  him  as  Ap,  Claudius  (7./.  Ap.  n.  Caeciu;  for, 
as  they  distinctly  specify  surnames  acquired  after  entering  on 
office  as  such  (recording,  for  instance,  in  the  very  case  of  lus 
colleague,  (7.  Plautiut  C.f.  C.  n.  qui  in  hoe  honore  Venox  ap- 
pellatus  e8t\  their  compilers  appear  to  have  regarded  Caeeui  as 
a  simple  cognomen,  and  the  fact  of  his  being  blind  at  all  is  thus 
rendered  doubtful.  It  is  possible,  indeed,  (hnt  they  may  ekher 
have  fallen  into  an  error  or  may  have  wished  in  this  way  to 
avoid  those  absurdities  of  the  older  annals,  and  that  the  current 
hypothesis  may  still  be  the  truth ;  certainty  is  not  on  such  a 
question  to  be  attained. 

Of  the  martial  deeds  of  Appius  there  is  little  to  tell.  Al- 
thongh  he  was  once  dictator,  twice  consul,  and  twice  praetor, 
and  took  the  field  against  the  Samnites  and  EtrusOiins,  and 
although  his  activity  fell  within  the  epoch  of  Rome's  greatest 
military  glory,  jet  he  never  triumphed.  He  built  a  temple  to 
Bellona ;  but  it  is  well  known  that  man  not  unfrequently  paya 
the  most  zealous  homage  to  the  divinity  that  scorns  him.  The 
really  significant  activity  of  Appius  belongs  to  the  field  of  civil 
life.  In  particular,  that  speech  of  the  venerable  old  man  who 
bad  long  retired  from  all  state  affairs,  whioh  vanquished  the 
Grst  Greek  diplomatist  that  appeared  in  the  Roman  senate,  and 
at  a  deoisive  moment  gave  fresh  courage  and  power  to  the 
Roman  government — the  speech  against  Pyrrhus — remained  in^ 
delibly  engraven  on  the  memory  of  posterity.  This  result  wai 
partly  due  to  the  fact  that  it  was  the  first  speech  which,  so  hi 
as  we  know,  waaconimitted  to  writing  in  Rome — at  least  Cioera 
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who  Fwd  it,  bad  no  doabt  of  its  genninenets.  Nor  have  wc 
any  reason  to  regard  his  poetical  "  sayiogs  '*  (senteniiae)^  whioli 
Panaetios  had  read,  as  spurious;  they  wexe  maxims  of  a  general 
nature,  such  as  that  **  he  who  gets  a  sight  of  a  friend  forgets  hii 
giief "  (Prlso.  viii.  18),  and  the  well-known  saying,  ^^  every  oua 
is  the  architect  of  his  own  fortune  "  (Sallnst,  d^  Ord.  Bep.  i.  1) ; 
irhes  Oicero  called  them  Pythagorean,  he  was  nndonbtcdly 
^hinkii^  of  the  pseudo-Pythagorean  *'  Golden- Words,'*  and  this 
oldest  Latin  poem  must  in  fact  have  been  formed  under  the  in- 
duence  of  such  Greek  collections.  He  is  said  also  to  have  intro- 
duced the  practice  of  writing  the  r  between  two  vowels  instead 
of  the  earlier  9  (Dig.  i.  2,  2,  86),  and  to  have  banished  the  use 
of  0,*  doubtless  bringing  the  writing  into  conformity  with  the 
pronunciation.  The  same  bold  and  far-seeing  spirit  of  innova* 
tion,  which  is  discernible  in  his  literary  activity,  marks  also  hie 
political  career;  and  it  is  remarkable  how  he  in  this  respect 
walks  in  the  steps  of  his  great- great-grandfather,  the  decemvir. 
The  publication  of  the  legia  actioneSy  which  was  carried  out  by 
his  clerk  On.  Flavins,  beyond  all  donbt  at  his  suggestion — by 
some  indeed  it  was  attributed  to  himself  (Dig.  I.  e.)  was  vir- 
tually the  publication  of  a  revised  and  enlarged  code.  The 
Twelve  Tables,  indeed,  were  in  substance  a  regulation  of  civil  pro- 
cedure ;  and  the  object  in  both  cases,  as  in  all  similar  instances, 
was  to  emancipate  the  humble  burgess  from  dependence  on  the 
caprice  of  the  aristocratic  magistrate  and  on  the  advice  of  the  no 
less  aristocratic  men  of  lore,  by  means  of  a  written  code  acces- 
sible to  all.  The  same  remark  applies  to  the  Fasti,  which  at 
that  time  were  still  in  the  main  what  the  name  indicatesfi,  a  list 
of  court  days :  ns  tlie  calendar  had  been  an  integral  part  of  the 
Twelve  Tables,  it  now  became  a  part  of  the  leiial  directory  of 
Flavins,  and  was  diffused  along  with  the  latter  in  the  form  of  a 
book. 

A  mere  notice  may  suffice  for  the  innovations  of  Appina  in 
ritual  matters ;  viz.,  the  transference  of  the  public  wofbhip  ot 
Hercules  in  the  Forum  Boarinm  from  the  geru  of  the  Potitil  to 
the  charge   of  public  slaves,  and  the  ejection  of  the  guild  ol 

*  ICart.  Gap.  L  8,  |  281,  Kopp. :  •  idiroo  Jppiut  Clatidiut  dkUalalur,  fm^ 
riMiei  mortui  dmm  exprimiiur  imitalwr^  where  we  should  perhaps  read  denlia  mer> 
n».  Appiua,  it  ts  probable,  only  aaalgned  (or  was  alleged  to  have  assigned'  Ibii 
•a  a  reason  for  the  banishment  of  the  «  from  the  language  and  writing. 
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ttbiehuB  from  the  *  ample  of  Jupiter,  which  in  tlie  following  -ymat 
led  to  the  well-known  quarrel  so  happily  ended  bj  the  joooM 
diploinatto  intervention  of  the  Tiburtines  and  the  yielding  of 
the  senate. 

The  conversion  of  the  bnrgesa-qnalification  hitherto  in  farm 
from  landed  property  into  a  money -rating  was  materially  modi 
fled  by  the  suooeasor  of  Appias  in  the  censorship,  the  great  Qnin- 
tns  Fabios ;  bnt  enough  of  his  innovations  remained  both  as  re* 
gards  the  eomitia  tributa  and  the  eomitia  eenturiata^  but  mure 
especially  the  latter,  to  aasuiciate  the  censorship  of  Appius  with 
poriiaps  the  most  material  constitutional  change  which  ever  took 
pltice  in  republican  Rome.  The  nominatioi.  of  sons  of  frcedmen 
as  senators,  the  omission  to  purge  the  senatorial  and  equestrian 
rolls  of  disreputable  and  infamous  individuals,  and  the  election, 
at  the  suggestion  of  Appius,  of  his  dork  Co.  Flavius  tie  son  of 
a  freed  man  to  a  ourule  office ;  the  spending  of  the  moneys  accu- 
mulated in  the  treasury,  without  the  previous  Fanotion  of  the 
senate,  on  magnificent  structures  ciiUed — a  thing  hiUiert<*  un- 
heard of — after  the  builder^s  rnime ;  the  Appian  aqueduct  and 
the  Appian  highway ;  lastly,  his  prolongation  of  the  censorship 
beyond  the  legal  term  of  eighteen  months;  are  each  and  all 
measures  diametricnUy  opposed  to  Roman  conservatism  and  to 
Roman  reverence  for  the  constitution  and  for  use  and  wont, 
and  belonging  to  the  most  advanced  demagogifm— measures 
which  savour  more  of  Oleisthenes  nnd  Pericles  than  of  a  stntes- 
man  of  the  Roman  commonwealth.  "  Such  a  character,"  Nie- 
buhr  aptly  remarks,  **  would  not  surprise  us  in  the  history  of 
Greece ;  in  that  of  Rome  it  appears  vety  strange."  It  is  not 
my  intention  at  present  to  do  more  thsm  merely  to  indicate 
these  several  undertakings  of  Appius,  wbicli  in  general  are  suffi- 
ciently well  known,  and  which  could  not  be  adequately  esti- 
mated without  lengthened  and  minute  explanation.  I  ahaU 
only  advert  to  a  general  opinion  regarding  the  character  of  his 
proceedings  in  the  censorship,  and  to  an  isolated  notice  which 
has  not  hitherto  been  correctly  apprehended.  The  opinion  to 
which  I  refer  is  that  of  Fabius,  preserved  by  Diodorus  (xz.  80) 
Ho  says  under  the  year  444  6,  *^  One  of  the  ceuRors  of  this  year, 
Appius  Olaudius,  on  whom  his  ooUeflgue  was  entirely  depencccti 
disturbed  many  matters  of  use  and  wont,  for,  grntifying  the 
multitude,  he  troubled  himself  little  about  the  senate.*'  '  Thf 
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tkolioe  to  whieh  I  refer  oceura  Id  Saetonins  (7^.  2).  Inenamer^ 
ating  the  ii^Jnries  done  by  the  Olaadii  to  the  commonwealth,  he 
Baya,  OlaudiuM  Drusru^  statua  Hbi  diademata  ad  Appi  Forum 
]i*r«ito,  Itaiem  p&r  elientelat  oeeupare  temptaoU.  Aooording  to 
the  order  in  which  this  atatement  oconrs,  it  falls  between  the 
decern  virate  and  the  first  Panic  war.  It  has  at  all  times,  and 
very  justly,  excited  extreme  suspicion ;  few  perhaps  will  be  in* 
clined  with  Niebnhr  to  hold  it,  simply  as  it  stands,  as  liiatorioal, 
and  to  see  in  thisGlandins  Drnaus  an  otherwige  totally  unknown 
tyrant  of  Italy.  The  name  in  fact  is  demonstrably  corrupt,  not 
on\j  because  Glaudii  Drtui  do  not  occur  elsewhere,  but  more 
especially  because  Suetonius  after  discussing  the  paternal  ances- 
tors  of  tiie  emperor  Tiberius  passes  on  to  the  maternal  and 
treats  minutely  of  the  JAtni  Drutii  and  of  the  origin  of  that  cog- 
nomen. He  could  not  but  have  noticed  so  singular  a  ooincidmioe 
of  the  two  fiunilies  in  the  poeseasion  of  a  cognomen  anything 
but  frequent,  had  that  name  of  Claudius  Drusua  been  the  real 
one ;  whQe  on  the  other  hand  the  subsequent  occurrence  of  the 
cognomen  Drusoa  might  lead  a  copyist  to  anticipate  it  at  the 
wrong  plftoe.  How  tibe  pa*«sage  should  be  amended,  I  know 
not;  *  in  point  of  fiwt  beyond  all  doubt  no  other  can  be  meant 
here  but  Appiua  Oaecua;  for  he  not  only  falls  in  point  of  time 
exactly  within  the  requisite  epoch  and  is  the  only  one  of  aU  the 
dandil  against  whom  anch  »  charge  aa  that  indicated  by  Sueto- 
nius is  rationally  conceivable,  but  the  Forum  Appii,  the  present 
Foro  Appio  between  Trepontl  and  Terracina  not  far  from  Sessa, 
was  itself,  like  the  Appian  way,  a  work  of  his — dtuated  in  the 
middle  of  that  immense  embankment  of  hewn  stone  carried 
across  the  Pomptine  marriies,  in  the  construction  of  which,  aa 
Diodorua  saya,  Appina  exhausted  the  treasure  of  the  atate  and 
left  air  eternal  monument  to  hie  name.  To  him  alone  could  the 
idea  occur  of  having  a  statue  erected  to  himadf  at  this  otheN 
wise  inconaidenible  place ;  and  it  is  further  eaqr  to  understand 
how  the — at  that  time  novelr— 'inatitution  of  a  market  village 
along  the  highway,  and  the  naming  of  it  after  its  originator, 
might  give  rise  to  the  allegation  tiiat  ita  founder  designed  to 
bring  idl  Italy  under  hia  power  by  forming  aUent-eommnnitiea. 


*  Perliaxif  it  nm  thus :  OteciM  rwrsiu  statua  Hbi  diaiewuUa  a4  Jfft  JbrMi 
MiAs  ikoltoiit  jNT  eKtiUctM  o«ii|iare  Um^aariL 
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YalAriai  Maximas  also  aaaigns  to  Gaeons  plurinuu  tUewUHoM  (riil 
18,  5). 

TLe  portrait  of  Oaeona,  as  it  has  Jubt  been  aketoKed,  ia  deli- 
neated in  onr  tradition  in  strong,  dear,  mutnallj  harmonioni 
lines.  At  the  same  time  it  must  be  added  that  it  strictly  auti 
only  Appias  as  oensor ;  in  the  two  consulships  whioh  he  he]<i 
after  his  censorship  and  iu  his  other  later  aotivity  we  encountv 
nothing  more  of  that  vehemently  revolutionary  spirit.  It  must 
probably  be  assumed  that  he  himself  in  his  later  years  abandon- 
ed  the  career  on  whioh  he  had  entered  at  first,  and  became 
reconciled  in  some  measure  to  the  existing  conservative  govern- 
ment— ^if  not,  we  do  not  see  how  he  could  have  ended  otherwise 
than  like  the  Gracchi  or  like  Caesar.  But  though  this  be  grant- 
ed, it  is  clear  that  Appius  Oaecns  was  not,  anj  more  than  the 
decemvir  Appius,  an  appropriate  representative  of  the  strict 
aristocratio  party;  and  Livy,  when  he  treats  Oaecus  in  this 
light,  lias  certainly  assigned  to  him  a  part  most  incongruous  to 
his  character.  It  is  necessary,  not  in  order  to  complete  our 
view  of  Oaecus,  but  in  order  to  perceive  the  character  of  Livy 
and  of  thftt  mode  of  writing  history  which  he  represents,  that 
we  should  dwell  for  a  moment  on  the  false  colours  with  which 
this  Claudius  like  all  the  rest  has  been  overlaid.  I  do  not  include 
in  this  category  the  statement  that  the  builder  of  the  temple  ol 
Bellona  placed  in  it  the  escutcheons  of  his  ancestors  with  a  list 
of  the  curule  offices  filled  by  each  (Plin.  H.  If,  xzxv.  8,  12, 
where  this  is  erroneously  referred  to  the  consul  of  259) ;  aristo- 
oratic  pride  is  very  compatible  with  the  character  of  a  Peridea, 
and  Caesar  with  all  his  demagogism  boasted  of  his  descent  from 
Venus.  But  the  view  given  of  the  censorship  of  Appius,  as  we 
read  it  in  Livy  (ix.  29,  80,  88,  84),  is  very  strange,  not  so  much 
on  account  of  the  occasional  attacks  on  the  "  inborn  arrogance  *' 
of  the  Claudii,  "  that  family  destined  by  fate  to  quarrel  with  the 
plebs  "  (ix.  29,  88),  aa  because  all  his  palpably  demagogic  mea< 
sures  are  psssed  over  in  silence — ^a  silence  which  ia  the  mott 
evidently  intentional,  seeing  that  the  most  important  of  theae, 
the  enrolment  of  persona  who  had  no  landed  property  in  tba 
tribes,  is  afterwards  mentioned  incidentally  nnder  the  cenaorahip 
of  Fabius  (x.  7).  It  ia  no  less  remarkable  that  Livy  (x.  16)  re- 
presents Appius  Gaeons  as  again  heading  the  opposition  to  the 
Ogulnlan  law  of  464,  which  abolished  the  last  anbstantial  privi- 
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lege  of  the  patrioianB  as  respected  the  great  piiesUj  cceges; 
and  here,  at  the  close  of  the  whole  strife  between  the  orders, 
once  more  contrasts  him  as  the  incarnation  of  patridanism  with 
the  figure  of  the  pure  plebeian  hero  Decias  Mas.  Kor  is  this 
SFen  eooQgh.  At  the  coDsnhir  elections  for  458  the  same  Appins 
if  said  to  have  attempted  nnconstitutionally  to  bring  in  a  second 
patridan  Q.  Fabias  RuUianns,  as  consul  along  with  himself,  and 
the  project  is  said  to  haye  been  thwarted  Folely  by  the  loyal 
magnanimity  of  the  said  Fabias  (x.  15).  A  different,  bat  analo- 
griDS  story  is  giyen  by  Oioero  (Brut.  14,  65) ;  according  to  which 
Gaeens  in  the  capacity  of  interrez  presiding  at  the  elections  (ho 
filled  this  ofBoe  according  to  Livy,  z.  11,  in  455 — on  which  occa- 
sion, however,  as  the  first  interrez  he  conld  not  have  conducted 
the  election — and  according  to  his  elogium  on  two  other  occa- 
sions unknown  to  ns)  is  sfdd  to  have  reacted  the  votes  given  for 
a  plebeian  consular  candidate,  and  thns  to  have  led  the  tribune 
of  the  people,  M'.  Oorios,  to  propose  a  further  restriction  of  pa- 
trician privileges.  That  these  evidently  kindred  stories  are 
highly  incredible,  is  plain  to  every  one  oonversant  with  Uie 
matter ;  how  is  it  possible  that,  at  a  time  when  the  patricians 
had  been  divested  almost  without  resistance  of  the  last  privileges 
of  their  order,  and  when  the  plebeians  had  had  their  title  to 
share  in  the  consulship  not  only  oonstitntionally  secured  ever 
since  men  could  remember,  but  also  long  confirmed  by  usage, 
the  idea  of  such  a  restoration  should  have  entered  the  mind  of  a 
mature  statesman?  And  these  accounts,  in  themselves  more 
than  suspicious,  are  coupled  with  the  names  of  men  than  whom 
none  conld  have  been  selected  more  ansnitable.  The  crazy  pa- 
trician who  brings  forward  those  preposterous  projects,  is  no 
other  than  the  censorial  demagogue  Appius  Oaecos  who  was  for 
good  reasons  at  bitterest  fend  with  the  ruling  conservative  party ; 
and  the  person,  whom  he  unconstitutionally  selects  as  his  col- 
league for  458,  is  no  other  than  Fabius  Bullianna,  who  had 
ehecked  the  unbounded  demagogism  of  Appius  on  succeeding 
aim  in  the  censorship.  We  might  be  disposed  to  recognise  in 
this  one  of  those  singular  political  converdons  which  have  oe- 
ourred  at  various  epochs  in  the  history  of  the  world.  Bat,  as 
abrupt  transition  from  one  party-eztreme  to  another,  and  t%d»» 
gade  arrogance  have  at  no  time  l)een  regarded  aa  specially 
honourable,  and  as  so  much  is  said  about  Oaecns  more  especial- 
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\f  in  the  way  of  oeimire,  raoh  ■  change  of  sidte,  which  MOtl 
fanve  prodaced  the  greoteat  sensation,  woald  eertilnly  have  been 
prominently  noticed  in  the  aooonnts.  Bot  we  nowhere  mesd 
with  any  hint  of  the  sort:  on  the  eontrary,  we  have  teeo  even 
the  censorship  of  Appins,  clearly  oa  it  hears  on  the  fiKse  of  it  tl^i 
stamp  of  demagogism,  divested  as  fhr  as  possible  of  any  soan 
dharaoter  in  the  narrative  of  Livy.  To  this  falls  to  be  added 
the  spirit  of  perversion  and  invention  hostile  to  the  Olaadii 
noticed  at  the  ontset  as  pervading  the  older  annals  generaUy. 
The  delineation  of  the  character  of  Oaecns — ^towards  whom  the 
ninth  and  tenth  books  of  Livy  exhibit  various  traces  of  an  alto- 
gether pecaliar  hatred— cannot  be  separated  from  the  history  of 
the  trial  and  snicide  of  Appins  Olandioa,  oontnl  in  288,  aa  told 
by  DionyHns  and  Livy,  which  has  been  demonstrated  to  be  a 
pure  lie  foreign  to  the  earlier  annals  by  the  mention  of  the  same 
man  in  the  Oapitoline  Fasti  twenty  years  Ister;  from  those  con- 
stantly reonrrtng  consnlar  and  senatofiid  speeohea  of  Olandii 
hostile  to  the  people ;  from  that  irrational  misreprcaentation  of 
the  decemvir ;  or,  generally,  from  the  whole  daas  of  antl-Olao- 
dian  stories.  Nothing  remains  accordingly  bnt  the  hypothesis 
tliat  the  anti-popnlar  anecdotes  attached  to  the  demsgogoe  Cau- 
cus— taming,  it  may  be  remarked,  thronghonton  easily  invented 
trifles  and  nowhere  affecting  his  leading  and  well-known  actions 
—have  been  designedly  perverted  or  invented. 

It  thus  appears  that  at  a  pretty  early  period  a  pencil  not 
merely  boatlle  generally  to  the  Clandii,  but  specially  assailing 
them  aa  the  hereditary  foes  of  progress  and  of  democracy,  has 
been  at  work  in  the  Roman  annals,  and  has  caricatured  Its  por- 
traits with  more  good-will  than  judgment.  Who  it  was  that 
wielded  it,  can  only  be  guessed  inferentially.  That  the  earliest 
annalists,  and  Fabius  in  particular,  knew  notbing  of  these  liea,  is 
dear  fh>m  what  we  have  said  above.  On  the  other  hsnd  they 
eannot  well  have  originated  with  Livy ;  this  far  from  honoura'sls 
species  of  libel  conoesling  itsdf  under  the  falsifying  ci  documeati 
ia  by  no  means  contfatent  with  the  morally  pure  character  of 
hia  work,  and  besides  there  wss  no  ostensible  ground  for  it  in 
his  ease.  For,  when  Livy  wrote  the  first  decad,  there  remained 
no  man  of  note  belonging  to  the  main  stock  of  the  patrician 
Ohradii,  and  probably  none  of  them  remained  at  aO  cx:dptth« 
son  of  P.  Olodiua,  who  was  utterly  insignificant  and  was  ruining 
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hhnself  by  reckless  debauchery ;  the  collateral  braDoh  of  th« 
KeroQes  wub  then  obBCore,  Tiberius  the  fatare  emperor  was  stiD 
a  boy.  Further,  it  is  for  from  credible  that  Dionyeius,  whose 
books  are  eyidently  pervaded  by  the  same  tendency,  and  whiO 
professes  to  give  as  antidemocratic  speeches  uf  the  Claudii  eien 
in  numerons  cases  when  Livy  is  silent,  should  have  in  this 
taatter  rested  solely  on  Livy  and  invented  in  a  similar  spirit 
what,  he  did  not  find  there.  Besides,  if  the  notice  in  Oicero'i 
Brutus  lias  been  correctly  estimated  above,  this  series  of  falsifi- 
cations roust  have  already  existed  in  Oicero^s  time;  but  the 
**  Claud ian  arrogance  "  was  certainly  not  yet  at  that  time  gen- 
erally recognised  and  familiar,  otherwise  assuredly  Oicero  would 
not  have  allowed  so  suitable  a  handle  for  invective  against  his 
mortal  enemy  Olodius  wholly  to  escape  him.  Lastly,  these  fal- 
sifications bear  on  the  face  of  them  the  stamp  of  a  democratic 
origin.  Putting  together  all  these  indications,  we  may  at  all 
events  suggest  a  name  to  which  the  suspicion  of  having  set  afloat 
these  plebeian  libels  on  the  Glaudian  honse  may  not  without 
warrant  be  attached.  It  is  that  of  Licinius  Macer.  Maoer  was, 
as  is  well  known,  a  contemporary  of  Oicero,  senior  to  him  by  s 
few  years  (tribune  of  the  people  in  681,  he  died,  after  having 
served  the  praetorship,  in  688),  a  notorious  democrat  and  the 
author  of  ill  written  and  not  much  read  annals,  which  however, 
it  can  be  shown,  formed  a  main  authority  both  with  livy  and 
with  Dionysius.  I  have  shown  in  my  Ohronoloffie  that  this  man, 
who  had  been  legally  condemned  for  extortion  and  probably  on 
that  account  committed  suicide,  was  not  only  a  thie^  but  at  the 
same  time  a  thoroughly  shameless  falsifier.  It  is  true  that 
nothing  is  known  of  any  special  quarrel  between  him  and  the 
patrician  Glandii ;  but  all  the  latter  were,  in  the  period  of  Sulla 
and  the  subsequent  times,  in  the  oligarchic  camp  and  most  de- 
cidedly opposed  to  Maoer  and  his  party,  and  we  may  perhaps 
even  point  out  the  individual  who  specially  attnacted  the  hatred 
laf  the  democrats.  Few  of  the  aotb  of  Gaius  Olandius  consul  in 
062  are  recorded ;  but  his  extraordinary  influence  in  the  state  is 
more  than  once  (Cio.  pro  Fkme.  21,  61,  BruU  45,  166}  promi- 
nently referred  to  in  so  striking  a  manner,  that  we  may  certain^ 
ty  recognise  him  as  one  of  the  leaders  of  the  senate  at  this  time 
end  one  who  may  be  presumed  accordingly  to  have  been  sped 
sUy  obnoxious  to  the  party  of  progress. 
27« 
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Until  ftirtlier  iiiv«tiigation  shall  eaufim  or  moTe 
pioioB  restrog  on  the  oredibitity  of  Maoar  and  the  annalists  whi 
ierrred  their  aoooante  from  liim,  we  may  be  allowed  to  regard 
}t  as  a  reaaoD  for  eaatioitsly  reoeiving  whatever  ia  conneeled 
with  hk  authority,  especially  seeing  that  it  aifeou  a  man  whoes 
rspntatioQ  is  not  therek»y  rendered  woiee  than  it  is  already. 

It  remains  that  we  oast  a  i^anoe  at  the  Olandii  of  the  Inter 
purely  historieal  times,  aod  their  polkioal  pomtfoo.  Tbia,  how- 
ever,  reed  not  detain  as  loog.  For  that  there  was  no  dan- 
policy  at  all  in  the  sense  whioh  not  a  few  modern  historians  as> 
sociate  with  the  term,  the  inquiry  which  we  have  joat  oondnded 
shows  by  sn  instmctive  example;  the  £u-fanied  Olandian  policy 
would  seem,  from  that  review,  lo  have  been  nothing  else  than  a 
oarioatnre  invented  by  a  partisan  falsifier  of  history.  In  the 
sixth  and  seventh  centuries  the  Okudii  had  no  remarkable 
prominence;  the  good  and  had  qoalitiea  which  pretty  aniformly 
marked  the  Roman  oligarchy  oharaoterised  them  also,  and  thers 
are  few  <^  the  nomenKia  men  of  this  family  known  to  oa  in  the 
later  times  of  the  republic,  as  to  whom  we  csn  tell  more  than 
their  names  and  titles.  Of  oonnw  die  Olandii  of  this  period 
were,  like  the  rest  of  the  dans  of  the  high  nobility,  generally 
fonnd  in  the  conservative  camp;  yet  no  notable  champion  ol 
tlie  oligardiy  appeared  among  them,  while  there  were  various 
men  who  professed  oppositiond  sentiments  or  milder  views 
leaning  to  the  popular  nde.  This  is  especially  the  onfc  with  dl 
those,  of  whose  obaracters  any  sketches  or  even  nny  isolatec 
vivid  tndts  have  been  preserved.  The  wdl-known  stories  rs 
garding  P.  Pnlcher  oonsnl  in  ihe  first  Panic  war,  who  aud» 
donsly  killed  the  sacred  fowls  at  Drepaaa  and,  in  defiance  of  the 
senate,  nominated  Glicia  his  fomer  clerk  as  dictator,  indicate 
great  insolence  doubtless,  hot  not  aristocratic  arrogmce;  the; 
rather  betoken  that  pride  which  disregards  traditiond  viewt 
tad  dasB-pr^udices  and  is  in  fact  truly  democratic  In  the 
nomination  of  Glicia,  which  excited  the  utmost  horror  in  dl 
genuine  pntrioians  for  centnriea,  he  was,  beyond  donbt,  influ- 
enced by  the  recollection  that  his  ancestor  Oseeus  had  intro- 
duced hia  derk  Flavius  into  tbe  asnate.  0.  Pulcher,  wh^i  oen« 
mr  in  685,  prevented  hk  colleague  Ti.  Graoohna  from  depriviog 
the  frsedmen  by  censorid  authority  of  their  right  of  sufTrage. 
because,  as  ho  affirmed,  none  conld  be  deprived  of  that  righ' 
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whftoQt  &  decree  of  the  people  (Liv.  xlv.  16)— a  course  which 
^as  Terj  proper  and  highly  commendable,  bat  not  specially  di- 
garobic  Appins  Olaudids,  consal  in  611,  is  known  as  one  of  the 
most  conspioaoos  promoters  of  the  ngitntion  of  the  GracoM ;  be 
blmBcIf  along  with  the  two  Oraechi,  the  elder  of  whom  was  h;< 
son-in-law,  presided  over  the  execntion  of  the  sdbeme  of  retbnp 
BS  a  commissioner  for  the  distribution  of  hmds.  As  to  the  tri« 
bnne  of  the  people  P.  Olodhis,  the  adopted  eon  of  the  plebeian 
Potfteins,  it  is  Irardly  neoessary  to  prove  that  he  at  least  was  no 
pearl  of  Ci)nseryatism.  If,  therefore,  the  very  moderate  meas- 
nre  of  historical  troth  and  importance,  which  lies  at  the  root  of 
the  hypothesis  of  a  hereditary  family  policy,  is  to  be  in  fatnre 
brought  to  bear  on  the  case  of  the  Olandii,  it  will  be  well  at 
»east  utterly  to  abandon  the  current  tradition,  and  to  regard  this 
patrician  house  not  as  the  defenders  of  an  obdurate  aristiKsraoy, 
imt  as  the  predecessors  of  the  Gracdii  and  of  Oaeear.  In  tbis 
respect  the  Oiaudti  were  Justly  called  to  ascend,  in  combination 
witix  the  JiiliiiD  house,  the  imperial  throne,  and  even  on  that 
throne  they  did  not  wholly  forget  the  traditional  policy  of  ibeir 
clan  ;  for  it  is  only  in  the  light  of  that  traditional  policy  that 
we  can  rightly  understand  why  Tiberius  and  Olaudiua  declined 
the  title  of  Imp&rator^  and  yarious  similar  traitSL 


II. 
THE  TREATIES  BETWEEN  ROlfE  AND  OARTHAOl. 

The  earliest  treaty  between  Rome  and  Oartbage,  given  by 
Polybius,  is  stated  to  have  been  concluded  Kara  AevKiov  'lovvco» 
BpovTO¥  Km  Mapxoy  'Qpdriov,*  I  have  formerly  endeavoured  tc 
defend  this  date  as  documentary,  but  I  have  now  to  confess  my- 
lelf  mistaken.  Painful  as  it  is  to  witness  ^e  disappearance  of  the 
•aat  star  which  seemed  to  light  the  anxious  pilot  in  navigating 
the  dark  seas  of  early  history,  an  unprejudiced  consideration 
fihowB  ftet  the  Poly hia»  date  «  not  documentary  and  is  prob- 
ably erroneous. 

Respecting  the  treaties  between  Rome  and  Oartli^ai  ir< 

•-Pblyb.  ilLSl 
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haye,  in  addition  to  the  evidence  of  Polybina  the  fo. lowing 
ments: 

406  u.a — Diodorna,*  andonbtedly  on  the  anthority  of  Far* 
Mas :  *£irc  d<  TovTv>¥  (under  the  oonsnla  of  this  year)  'P««mumi 
uip  irpor  Kapxv^viovf  nfimrow  aw^ijiau  iytiHkvro^  livy:  t'~»^MR 
OaHhaginieniihts  Ugatu  fo^iu  ieium^  earn  crnddUam  ac  9oei^ 
Mam  petentei  venitienL 

488  u.o. — IAyj  :  I — Oum  Carthoffiniennbfu  eodem  omm  fm- 
iMM  terlio  renatatum  Ugatuque torumj  f%ii ad  idfaenieraiU^  comittf 
^mtmera  mista. 

476  u.  0. — ^Livy :  §— (Turn  CarihaginienMui quarto /oedutrt 
nofMt^tn  est.    Thia  treaty  is  indisputably  the  third  of  Polybina. 

The  inoonsiatency  between  Polybina  on  the  one  hand  and 
Fabins  on  the  other  is  manifest  The  ftirmer  too  says  expresaly 
that  even  in  hia  time  the  oldest  men,  and  thoae  moat  oognisani 
of  pnbiic  matters  in  Rome  and  in  Carthage,  were  nnaoquainted 
with  theae  docnments,  |  and,  as  on  that  aoooant  he  exooaea  Pbi- 
linns  for  having  remained  ignorant  of  them,  he  most  have  beld  a 
similar  view  regarding  the  ezpreasion  of  Fabins,  that  the  treaty 
of  406  was  the  first  treaty  between  Rome  and  Oarthage.  On  the 
other  hand  Polybios  by  no  meana  aays — what  he  haa  oAen  beec 
made  to  aay — that  he  had  himself  disoovered  the  doenmenta 
and  that  no  one  had  made  use  of  them  before  him.  On  the  oon- 
trary,  it  ia  probable  that  they  came  to  light  on  oocasion  of  the 
endle:^  diplomatic  negotiationa  which  preceded  the  third  Pnnie 
war,  and  that  it  then  became  apparent  that  they  were  unknown 
to  the  leading  stateamen  in  the  Roman  and  Oarthaginian  senates. 
Perhaps  they  were  brought  to  light  by  Oato,  who  had  anffioient 
inducement  to  search  for  them  in  the  Roman  archives,  and  who, 
when  he  charged  the  Oarthaginiana  with  having  six  times  be* 
fore  636  broken  their  compacts  with  Rome,T  must  have  taken 

•  xv\.  00. 

t  vil  37 ;  and  ibtooe  Oroaufl, til.  7  :  primum  Utmd  itimmeam  Oartkagimimribta 

tiz.43. 
I  Bp.  38. 

ttdk^arm  doKtwmg  vtpl  rdL  jcoiyA  «nrovU(«ir  ^voow, 

1  Csto,  OHg,  U  It.  ap,  )f  oaliim,  «.  dmodmietsimo  p.  100  M.  :  Jkinie  duait 
wice»imo  (rather  duottmieuimo')  aumo  post   dimiuum  bdhtm^  9wai  qmdwr  a 
wi§inti  annoifuit,  CdrtkaginiengiM  aextntm  de  foedert  deeenun.  (ntber  tfeemcvi) 
Th«  flfh  breach  of  the  peace  wa«  probably  conKtitntcd  in  hie  riew  by  the  oe 
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tiotiUe  to  afloertain  the  ooBtents  of  the  earlier  treatiee 
PoljbioB  ather  gained  his  knowledge  of  them  from  the  oral  oom- 
mnnicatioiis  of  Oato  or  of  some  third  person,  or — as  there  is 
nothing  to  preyent  ns  from  assoming^^erived  them  from  Oslo's 
bistorioal  woric  Livy  follows,  as  he  so  often  does,  differsLi 
authorities— »as  to  406  Fabios,  as  to  448  and  475  an  anthoritj 
agreeing  with  Poljrbins.* 

The  position  of  the  testimony  therefore  is  this :  the  one  party 
redums  the  treaties  of  245,  448,  475,  as  first,  third,  and  fouith; 
the  other  reckons  that  of  406  as  the  first,  and  therefore,  beyond 
doabt,  those  of  448  and  475  as  the  second  and  third.  In  the 
first  plaoe,  the  latter  view  is  supported  by  tiie  faot  that  it  has  the 
elder  onthorities  in  its  &vour.  In  the  second  place,  it  is  evident 
that  thwe  were  in  the  Roman  arohives  in  Cato's  time  only  two 
treaties  with  Oartliage,  which  preceded  that  of  475;  which 
would  snit  very  well,  if  that  were  the  third^  bet  not  if  it  wers 
the  fourth,  treaty,  especially  as  the  missing  treaty  must  have 
been  not  the  first,  bnt  either  the  second  or  the  third,  of  the 
four.  In  the  third  place,  it  woold  be  Tsry  delightfhl  to  meet 
with  a  document  dating  from  the  legendary  period ;  but  on  that 
very  account  such  an  occnrrence  is  far  irom  prubable. 

While  all  these  cunjiiderations  tell  in  favonr  of  the  earlier 
and  evidently  more  unbiassed  tradition,  in  reality  neither  on  in- 
ternal Dor  external  groands  can  the  Polybian  date  be  rindicated. 
The  document  does  not  bear  internal  traces  of  so  great  an  anti- 
quity ;  if  it  lay  before  us  without  date,  we  should  simply  infer 
from  it  that  it  must  be  earlier  than  416.  That  in  the  seventh 
century  treaties  of  alliance  had  the  date  officially  attached  to 
them,  at  least  if  they  were  concluded  by  the  senate,  is  no  doubt 
evident  from  the  treats  with  the  community  of  Astypalaea  {Carp, 

nneoMB  vbloh  led  to  the  c«Mion  of  RartHnUln  617,  the  fourth  b7  the  deelAi» 
Hon  of  war  in  490,  the  third  by  the  attempt  on  Tarentom  In  481  The  flnt  twt 
I  know  no  mesne  of  detennlnlng.  In  reference  to  the  norober  end  order  of  the 
tteatlee'4o  throw  light  on  whleh  the  pMMge  htm  often  been  employed— nottiii 
to  dednolble  from  It 

*  The  propoeal  to  hermoniBe  the  statements  of  livjby  eoontlngfbe  dlpl» 
■latio  oottgratTdationt  of  the  OarthaglnlanB  In  411  (LIt.  -?U.  43)  ae  a  eeeond 
treaty,  eimply  entiatltittea  one  piece  of  negMgence  Air  another,  becanee  Llv| 
Mif bt  to  have  eaid  fhli,  had  he  meant  It.  It  Is,  moreover,  highly  Improper, 
when  an  inoonaletenoy  between  F^blae  and  Polybioi  la  eetabUahed,  to  ei^aii 
•way  the  traoee  of  the  uiTne  tnconaietency  In  livy. 
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inmr.  Qraee.  8485),  and  that  relating  to  AsdopUdea  the  OLttn^ 
menian  and  others  (0,  L  Or.  6879) ;  bot  the  age  of  thk  ootUNB 
Is  not  incontestably  established,  and  the  only  inferenoe  whieh  it 
warrants  is,  that  the  first  treaty  with  Oathage  might,  not  that  it 
roust,  have  been  dated.  Polybins  himself  by  no  means  refers  to 
Ills  statement  of  the  year  to  this  sonroe  which  wonld  dispel  all 
(lonbt,  and  more<»Yer  he  specifies  the  time  of  the  seoond  and 
third  treaties  in  so  general  and  reserved  a  manner,  that  in  these 
oases  at  least  he  cannot  possibly  have  foand  a  speoifioation  of 
the  year.  The  ciroumstanoe  (to  which  I  was  formerly  diaposed 
to  attach  some  weight)  that  the  seoond  treaty  of  Polybins  seem- 
ed not  to  snit  the  year  448  well,  beoanse  Tyre  after  the  time  of 
Alexander  the  Great  can  hardly  have  had  the  independent  right 
of  stipulating  with  a  foreign  power,  was  of  some  importance,  so 
long  as  the  choice  between  406  and  448  seemed  open:  bnt  tha 
oonetitationa]  relations  subsist! og  between  the  Greek  and  Phoe- 
nician mercantile  cities  and  the  crown  of  Asia,  as  well  as  those 
between  Tyre  and  Oarthage,  are  far  from  being  ascertaioed  to 
such  an  extent  that  on  that  gronnd  we  should  refuse  to  believe 
other  important  testimonies.  The  only  grounds  that  remain  are, 
the  impossibihty  of  discovering  the  source  of  the  mistake,  and 
the  weight  of  the  autliority  of  Polybins.  Bat,  desirable  as  it  ia, 
with  a  view  to  complete  conviction,  to  point  out  not  only  the 
error,  but  also  the  truth  from  which  every  error  proceeds,  we 
cannot  possibly  be  required,  in  the  case  of  such  a  specification  ol 
time  presenting  itself  wholly  apart  from  its  original  connection, 
to  hold  it  as  true  until  we  have  shown  in  what  way  the  author 
came  by  the  erroneous  number.  Lastly,  the  authority  of  Poly- 
bins is  undoubtedly,  in  his  own  field  of  investigation,  one  of  the 
highest  ftunished  to  us  by  antiquity ;  but  in  this  case  his  ao- 
count  refers  to  an  epoch  which  he  did  not  seek  independently  to 
investigate,  and  as  to  which  he  toolc  his  facts  in  good  faith  frooL 
some  Roman  work.  He  specifies  the  year  of  the  foundation  of 
the  city,  and  the  duration  of  the  reigns  of  the  kings;  but  we  do 
cu«t  regard  fables  as  converted  into  history  because  he  has  placed 
ihem  on  record.  Historical  criticism  must  therefore  place  tlie 
first  treaty  between  Rome  and  Carthage  in  406,  and  the  two 
following,  accordingly,  in  448  and  476.  It  follows  that  no  proof 
ean  be  drawn  from  the  statement  of  Polybins  in  favour  of  thf 
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liifitorical  chaiacter  of  the  pair  of  consuls  marking  the  year  at 
the  head  of  our  list ;  while  conversely,  after  their  unhistorioal 
character  has  been  otherwise  demonstrated,  the  Polybiau  date 
necessarily  falls  with  them. 
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